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PACIFIC COAST AND ALASKA FISHERIES 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1955 


Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The committee met at 2 p. m., in the Z. J. Loussac Library, An- 
chorage, Alaska, Senator Warren G. Magnuson (chairman), pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senator Schoeppel and Delegate Bartlett. 

Also present: Mr. Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel; and Mr. Ed- 
ward Jarrett, chief clerk, and Milo Moore, fisheries consultant. 

Senator Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 

First of all, on behalf of Senator Schoeppel and myself, and the 
staff, we want to say that we appreciate you all coming here. Some of 
this was done on short notice, and we had many, many problems that 
are under the direct jurisdiction of the committee, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. They, of course, in- 
clude the very important matters of the rate regulation, the matters of 
rates to the Territory. They also include the almost equally impor- 
tant matters of air transportation from the Territory and intra-Alas- 
kan airlines transportation, and I think we are quite familiar with 
the fact that that is becoming rapidly the real mode of transportation, 
particularly passengerwise, and light express in the whole Territory, 
and you are quite dependent upon it. 

Thirdly, the committee has also the jurisdiction over all the mari- 
time matters, and the subcommittee of the Committee, on Merchant 
Marine, has been quite active in that regard. 

And then lastly, and I am just stating these as four major things, 
there are many other problems that you are involved in in which the 
Federal Government is directly interested, and in many cases has 
the direct decision to make on these matters, the question ‘of Alaskan 
fisheries also comes under the jurisdiction of this committee. 

The Senator from Kansas and I are here more to listen rather than 
talk, and with a sincere hope that we can be helpful in some of these 
problems. We are not making an investigation as such. I don’t 
like the word investigation and we are not looking for any particular 
villains in this matter. Too many Senate investigations always start 
out to get a villain some place and run them down. It makes good 
publicity, But sometimes you don’t get very good results. And what 
we are trying to do is to, as Senator Schoeppel pointed out at the 
chamber tod: ay, is to have a better understanding of your many, many 
problems up here, which are directly involved in Federal Government 
action, whether it be by bureaus, administrativewise or legislativewise. 
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I happen to know a lot of them because for many years I have been 
involved in the Alaskan matters. 

We have a long list of witnesses that want to be heard, and we are 
going to try and see if we can’t clear these matters in the next 2 days 
if wecan. We want to give you all the time that you think you need. 
I do hope though that you will cut it as short as possible and, of course, 
some of the testimony will of necessity be repetitious, but that can’t 
be helped. 

And so, that is the reason we are here. You have us here now. Not 
that we don’t want to be up in this area where we have jurisdiction 
of many of these problems as much as we’d like, but this business of 
being in the Senate these days is almost a 10-months-out-of-the-year 
job and we don’t get around as much as we’d like. And this committee 
has a lot of these matters in its lap; we have railroads, airlines, and 
merchant marine, and fisheries, and buslines, and trucks, and we even 
have radio and television under our jurisdiction, everything that 
moves in interstate and foreign commerce, including the Territory. 

I might say also that I happen to be on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the Senate, and in particular on the subcommittee which 
handles the Interior Department appropriations. And I need not 
remind the Alaskans how important that is, so you can catch me two 
ways. But again I want to say I am glad to have my friend from 
Kansas here. He has never been in Alaska before. And I always 
find that bringing Members of Congress to Alaska gives them a better 
background and an understanding of many of the problems you have. 

So with that we will go ahead and hear the first witness because 
he also is an old friend of mine and of the Senator from Kansas, and 
aman whom I relied upon a great deal in matters pertaining to Alaska. 
And you have fine representation in the House of Representatives in 
the person of your Delegates, but when the matters get to the United 
States Senate, you are without representation directly, not that Bob 
Bartlett is not there all the time, he beats a well-worn path between 
the House and the Senate when a matter gets through the House and 
gets over to the Senate, and he is working at it all the time. So you 
do have that situation. That is why we are glad to be here repre- 
senting the Senate, and we wanted to have your distinguished Dele- 
gate be the first witness. 

You all know him, I need not introduce Bob Bartlett, who is a long- 
time representative of the people of Alaska and the Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Delegate Bartterr. Thank you, Senator Magnuson. 

On behalf of the people of Alaska I want to welcome you to the 
Territory and to thank you for having come here to inquire into the 
important matters under the jurisdiction of your committee, which 
has management over the important transportation aspects of our 
economic life, and of our fisheries, together with radio, television, and 
other matters. 

And on a personal basis I would like to welcome you, Senator 
Schoeppel, and delegate you as a Cheechako, and you, Senator Magnu- 
son, as a Sourdough. 

I have just concluded a swing around the Territory lasting for 
3 weeks and 1 day with another committee, that is the Subcommit- 
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tee on Territorial and Insular Affairs of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and one thing, I believe, which struck 
all members of that committee, was the multiplicity as well as the 
magnitude of the problems they discovered in Alaska. I apprehend 
that you will encounter something of that yourselves here in Anchor- 
age and in Juneau, and elsewhere if you hold hearings other places 
in the Territory. 

Now, those problems are, I should think, in large measure brought 
about by the fact that this is a developing territory, a growing terri- 
tory. It is growing and developing after a long period of having 
been dormant. Population increases on a percentage basis are larger 
than anywhere else in the United States. 

I don’t know if it is an indictable offense to appear before a con- 
gressional committee without mentioning first the subject of state- 
hood, but I don’t want to take a chance. I am going to mention it 
and say to you that I have more than ever, after this three-week 
trip, attained the conviction that while statehood, immediate state- 
hood for Alaska will not immediately solve all of these problems, it 
would play an important part, a more important part than anything 
else could in bringing about such a solution. Furthermore I want 
to add that I don’t believe that many of those problems would be 
with us today had we statehood some time ago. * * * 

Now, briefly about the fisheries. The Alaska fishery, which for 
more than a decade in respect to the salmon industry, the principal 
segment of the fishing industry, has been declining in respect to the 
amount of production. 

The dollar value has been relatively high because of the inflationary 
processes which have come about in that time, but this year’s pack of 
salmon was the lowest in 50 years of fishing for salmon in Alaska. 
Many competent people believe that unless something radical is done, 
and done soon, the industry will have died; the industry which was 
Alaska’s most important for so long. 

We in Alaska overwhelming margin, I should say at least 90 
percent of the people, believe that the fishery ought to be transferred 
in the matter of its administrative jurisdiction from the Federal to 
the Territorial government. 

Now, this is the only Territory in the history of the United States 
that has not had that jurisdiction from the outset of its Territorial 
status. For some reason, which we need not inquire into here, history 
isn’t too clear on the matter anyway, that function was retained in 
the Federal Government from the outset. And we do not believe 
the Federal Government has done a good job. We can demonstrate 
our belief by what has happened to the fishery. 

The legislature of the Territory has time after time realized that 
Congress ought to give us autonomy in this field. And we have ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay the taxes which would be required to 
rehabilitate and maintain that fishery. 

Only the other day the Secretary of the Interior announced that 
he would support a bill, which I have introduced. and which is before 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, to abolish 
the instrument known as the salmon trap. This also is in harmony 
with the desires of the people of Alaska as expressed at a referendum 
a few years back. 

I will submit for the record at a later date the exact figures in that 
referendum, but it was something on the order of eight or nine to one. 
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Now, I hope that the Interior Department will press vigorously 
when Congress reconvenes for an enactment of that bill, and that it 
will become a law soon. 

I hope too, and even more importantly, that the Secretary of the 
Interior will report favorably on the bill, which I have before another 
committee, to transfer the administrative control of the fishery and 
thus give the Territory complete authority in that field. 

I think that desirable as it is to abolish fish traps, that is only part 
of the job at this late date, and the whole job can be performed only 
by giving the Territory the full responsibility. 

I am especially pleased that the Secretary has so announced because 
only 2 years ago on September 17, 1953, Colonel Farley, Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, speaking at the 83d Annual Meeting of 
the American Fisheries Society at Milwaukee, stated that the Alaska 
fisheries is a matter of national concern rather than of local im- 
portance and, therefore, the Federal Government would maintain 
control. Quite the contrary, his superior only last week said that the 
Department of the Interior believes, and I quote: 
that the Federal Government should attempt to create a more normal pattern 
of regulation and activity in a matter which is primarily of Territorial rather 
than Federal concern. 

Senator Scnorrren. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Bartlett this 
question ? 

Senator Magnuson. Go ahead. 

Senator Scuorrre.. The other witnesses may cover it, but in your 
judgment, as you say, the industry is declining. In a general way 
what do you attribute that to? I am asking for information; frankly 
I don’t know, it is new to me. 

Delegate Barrierr. Well, that, of course, comes to a subject that 
is more meaningful, Senator, to Alaskans. I should say that in a 
general way we feel that the industry itself has exerted an undue 
control in the matter of the regulations which govern and guide the 
industry, and that the best policies of conservation for maintenance 
of the fish run have not always been followed; that the local people 
in the service, Fish and Wildlife Service, often make recommendations 
which are not heeded; that Washington is a long ways away; that 
the fishermen who have spent a lifetime at this business who feel they 
know something about it, who surely do know something about it, 
have offered suggestions which almost universally are disregarded. 
Perhaps it is a normal proposition that has happened before in respect 
to a great natural resource such as the timberlands of the Middle West 
the latter part of the last century: Company A needs to make a profit 
and they both may know that they are cutting too much timber, or 
taking too much fish this year, to preserve the timber supply or the 
fish supply 10 years from now, or 4 years from now, or whenever. 
But if A does it, B has to follow suit. 

We feel that in a Territory the overwhelming need for building up 
that industry to its highest maximum peak for the benefit of the 
fishermen, and for the Territory, is, in general, so great that those 
practices would no longer be tolerated under Territorial control be- 
cause every man is a neighbor to another in this industry and he 
keeps an eye on that neighbor. In general, I think, that would be my 
explanation, although there are many many details, of course. * * * 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Magnuson. I might say before you leave here, Mr. Bart- 
lett, that we have here—the committee has not been unmindful of the 
fish situation prior to coming here, and that we have been very for- 
tunate to have the services of Milo Moore, who most Alaskans in the 
fishing business know, and know well and favorably, to take a look at 
the whole matter of the Pacific fisheries, which includes, of course, 
salmon. He submitted a preliminary report of his findings to the 
committee which we had printed on September 22. It is a very com- 
prehensive, well-done report. It includes many of the matters you 
have spoken about, and goes into great detail. I don’t think we 
probably need to release it right now till we look it all over, but it is 
going to be very helpful and it brings up to date this whole problem 
that is so important to Alaska. 

Delegate Barrierr. I was delighted, may I observe, Mr. Chairman, 
to find Mr. Moore with you on this trip, and I would like to say 

Senator Magnuson. We brought him along and he has been work- 
ing on this matter. And I have always had the feeling that in many 

cases our fishery problems haven't received enough attention, not only 
Alaska but the whole matter of American fisheries. 

Delegate Bartterr. I agree with you. You have witnesses coming 
on before you, when you ‘get to the fisheries from Bristol Bay, and 
that is an‘area which has twice in the last 2 years been declared : 
disaster relief area by the President, and the situation is going to 
be no better there this year. People are hungry already and they are 
going to be starving unless something is done. We were over at the 
west coast, the Prince of Wales Islands west of Ketchikan, and 
another fishing failure was recorded there. Those people likewise 
are already hungry, they are without funds, and a very serious situa- 
tion to human beings has come about in this Territory as a consequence 
of these repeated failures in the fishing run. 

Senator Magnuson. And then we also, I might announce pub- 
licly, intend to go into the matter of the Japanese Treaty. The 
chairman has a little personal interest in that because I, with Mr. 
Dulles, wrote that portion of the treaty at Tokyo 31% years ago. The 
treaty has been in operation now 3 years so you can better evaluate 
whether it is working out the way we both countries thought it would 
work out, and we intend to reexamine the whole matter. And I must 
say, in all fairness, although there has been some severe criticism 
of the way these problems have been handled by Japanese fishing 
interests in some cases, that as far as we know, those in charge of the 
Government are perfectly willing to sit down. After the 3-year 
period we have an escapement clause in which we can change por- 
tions of the treaty, because they must realize that if treaties have got 
to be good, they have got to be good for both sides, otherwise it is no 
good at all; it becomes a one-way street; it is no good. 

Delegate Barrietr. The people of Alaska will be delighted to 
know that you are going to reexamine the treaty, I am sure. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Moore spent 3 months over there ex- 
amining the Korean fisheries, the Grecian fisheries, and he knows 
the Japanese situation pretty well, too, and we intend to take full 
advantage of that. * * * 

Gentlemen, we will meet again tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
We appreciate you all : oming today. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
on Tuesday, October 11, 1955, at 10 a. m., in Anchorage, Alaska.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
Com MITTEE ON FOREIGN AND 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in the Z. J. Loussac Library, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, Senator Warren G. Magnuson (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel. 

Also present: Mr. Robert Bartlett, Delegate. 

Senator Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 

We have a great number of witnesses left. We would like very 
much to conclude this today, so again I hope that the witnesses can be 
as short as possible, because we will get everything in the record, 
anyway. And we are going to have to reread it all, so what you have 
to say we can’t take notice of it. * * * 

Now, we want to go into a very important economic problem in 
Alaska, represented by these people who have been waiting here a 
long time. And I am sure that they agree with the committee that 
we have moved as fast as we could, because there are so many problems 
up here, and we want to hear every one we can, and we do have a 
little limited time. We are going to he from the witnesses on fishery 
matters now. 

I might say that the chairman has a pretty good background of them, 
and I know the Delegate is well familiar with them. And we do have 
on the committee, as we announced before, a consultant on these mat- 
ters who is one of the best, I think, in the United States, Mr. Milo 
Moore. So on some of the things we can hit the highlights, because 
we are not going to let this go on fisheries, and we are going to have 
some more of it in Juneau, which is another center. We will be glad 
to hear now for at least an hour, an hour and a half, until we get 
going, from the fishery people. 

Now, I have down here first—I have no order of priority here, but 
it just happens that we have C. L. Anderson, Director of the Alask« 
Department of Fisheries. Is he here? 

I think, Mr. Anderson, I know you will understand this, and pardon 
us. You are going to be with us in Juneau, too, I understand. 

Mr. Anverson. I can be there; yes. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. So that you can maybe limit some of 
this to what you want to say here for the benefit of those people here 
who are interested, and then we can conclude your statement in 
Juneau. 

Mr. Anverson. Well, either that or it might be that I can give 
most of mine here; it might shorten up the others. There is a possi- 
bility of that. 
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Senator Macnuson. I think you could shorten it down here and do 
more downthere. Our timing would be a little better. 
Mr. Anperson. All right. 


STATEMENT OF C. L. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA DEPARTMENT 
OF FISHERIES 


Mr. Anperson. There is one point that I would like to give here, 
and that is that this is not a new fight over control of fisheries; this 
is something that goes back a long time, not just a few years, but it 
goes back over centuries. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Anderson, I think to simplify this, I know 
of some of your views on this matter from reading about them, and in 
contact with people who know you, you are mainly directing gouepel 
to the question of the administration of fisheries in the Territory a 
against Federal control, Fish and Wildlife Administration, and hes 
matters, rather than—which you could give good testimony on, and, 
well, I suggest you do that in Juneau—the so-called plight of the 
fisheries in Alaska. 

Mr. Anperson. You would rather have me give that phase of it? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. O. K. Fine. 

Then, what I will do then is to try to show to you what has happened 
here. 

Senator Magnuson. They both intertwine. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; they intertwine. And I will give the best I 
can, and if I get too verbose you cut me off. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I don’t think a Senator is much of a judge 
of who is verbose or not. 

Mr. Anprrson. I believe that you are probably interested in what 
has happened to the fisheries in Alaska; that is the way I take it. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anvrrson. I believe the best way I can give that to you in the 
shortest possible way is to show you a chart to show what has happened 
in Alaska, and I have made enough of them so each member can get 
copies of them here. I will keep one to refer to myself. 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 9.) 

Sen: itor Macnwuson. I might say, just to preface your remarks, to the 
Senator from Kansas, which he has heard me say on many occasions, 
fisheries, of course, I would think, dollarwise, is the biggest, I think 
the biggest industry in Alaska. 

Mr. Anperson. It is the biggest industry outside of construction. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes; but I mean norm: lly fisheries dollarwise 
is the biggest industry in the whole Territory. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

And you will also notice from the chart, which has two lines on it, 
the lower one being the amount of pounds, number of pounds of salmon 
that have been produced, that that, of course, is the most important part 
of it. 

The upper line shows the total findings of fish, of all fish in Alaska, 
and as you will note, it follows—the upper line follows the lower one 
quite closley. There is a slight point there about 1946 when we had 
exceedingly ood fisheries, where the upper line did deviate slightly, 
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but ordinarily it follows the same general pattern. And you will see 
the trend from 1936 to the present ‘date. It is a continual downward 
movement, with little ups and downs from time to time, which is an 
indication of what has h: appened in Alaska in our salmon fisheries. 

Senator Magnuson. Would I be correct in saying this: that it is 
even a little worse than this line because since 1936 surely we have had 
better methods, better equipment, and better know-how on how to get 
fish ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. That is right, better equipment, that is right. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. And you will notice we put on the 1955 estimate. 
And I think it even goes a little lower than I have shown there. 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. Now, then, this has happened in Alaska where we 
have had no great hydroelectric dams, and we have had no irrigation 
projects, flood-control projects, and such things as that, which you 
know from your experience in the State of Washington have, in many 
cases, destroyed runs of salmon. I don’t have to tell you that. 

We have had no great deforestation here in Alaska. If you hap- 
pened to fly up from Seattle on a clear day you may have noticed in 

72807—56——2 
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British Columbia miles and miles have been deforested, and that, of 
course, is detrimental to salmon because of the rapid runoff of the silt 
in the streams. And we haven’t had any great pollution problems in 
Alaska. Very fortunately the plant at Ketchikan utilizes everything, 
and there is very little pollution that comes from that plant. So we 
haven’t had that trouble up here, and still our fisheries have declined. 
And no blame can be put on the Territorial Government because they 
have tried to pass some laws to make changes, but under the present 
Irganic Act, under which the Territory operates, the Territorial Leg- 
islature has no authority to make any regulations of any kind; there- 


~ fore, that blame must fall squarely on the Federal Government because 


they have been in control all these years. 

Now, I just want to show you the same picture for the State of 
Washington. These are on a slightly different scale, but I did re- 
produce these for the amounts on there just to show you the trend, the 
general trend. 

(Following is the chart referred to :) 
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Notice the trend for salmon in the State of Washington, ups and : 
downs, all right, but it runs fairly uniform. In fact, there has been a . 
slight increase in the past few years. The reason for that, the saw- - 
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tooth effect, is we have a run of salmon on Puget Sound, of which you 
are aware. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. And this fairly uniform line here [indicating] has 
been caused, of course, by a uniform production, fairly uniform pro- 
duction, from year to year. And, in spite of the fact that these vari- 
ous things I have mentioned—hydroelectric plants, deforestation pol- 
lution, and so forth—have taken place in Washington. - 

Now then, I want to show you the one for British Columbia, which 
will give you the picture there. 

(Following is the chart referred to :) 
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There again you will notice that in the case of salmon it is run- 
ning along fairly uniform. The upper line in the State of Washing- 
ton and the case of British Columbia, the increase in that, is due to 
the fact that a number of new fisheries have been established down 
there which as yet have not been started in Alaska. But in time I 
think we will have somewhat a similar picture. 

Now, then, as I told you before, the Territory of Alaska has no au- 
thority to make regulations, or to enforce them, but they have worried 
— the picture in Alaska, and they have tried to do something 
about it. 
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They have set up a department of fisheries here, which has been 
operating about 6 years, and have given us increased appropriations 
from time to time so that our work—so that we could do work on the 
fishery problem here in Alaska. 

I will leave out the details of that, but I would just like to show you 
that, without expecting that you are going to read these or anything 
like that, but to show you that we do eet out a report from year to 
year showing what we are doing, and those are sent out to the people 
of Alaska; they are sent to the people in the industry so that they 
will know what we are doing here. And just recently we published a 
little brochure here on the role of the salmon hatcheries in Alaska. 

We have tried to get these out from time to time so that people will 
become acquainted with what we are doing. 

Now, we feel, in general, that some major changes in management 
will have to be made in Alaska to get our fisheries back on their feet 
again. 

We feel that first, of course, the fish themselves must be considered 
so that the yw ill - given protec tion. 

Secondly, we believe the people of Alaska should have considerable 
consideration in this, especially in the making of seasons, and so forth. 
But the fish must come first; we must protect them and give them a 
chance to reproduce so that we can continue to have a ‘fishery and 
rehabilitate it. 

We feel that that has not been done in Alaska; that the seasons have 
been made more on an economic basis maybe for the benefit of the 
packers so that they could make a pack in a short season. They have 
tried to take their catch out of the peak of runs, as we say, and that 
has been bad. And I think that they are beginning to realize them- 
selves now that some change has to be made. 

We feel that these changes in regulation will have to come, and they 
will eventually, and it will probably build our fisheries back. And, 
it may be a slow process because of that. 

And we also feel that there are other things which should be done 
in addition to just changing the regulations, “and I would like to list 
those briefly. 

The Department has started to work along this line. We are try- 
ing to utilize a number of lakes that could be potential producers of 
salmon that are not now producing salmon because of the fact that 
there is a waterfall there, or block of some kind; salmon cannot get 
into the lake; therefore, t ney cannot reproduce. 

And you recall that there are several species of salmon that spend at 
least a year in fresh water—or more. We are doing work along that 
line at the present time. We have been building fishways in Alaska 
to open up some of these. We have started the establishment of 
hatcheries. I showed you a little brochure on that, the type of work 
we are doing. We have started investigation and control on various 
predators. We have worked on the Beluga whale. I don’t know 
whether you are acquainted with that animal or not. I want to show 
you a picture of them. 

Senator Macnuson. I have never seen one. 

Mr. Anperson. You will probably be interested. It is a beautiful 
white whale. I do not happen to have extra copies of them. If you 
do want them I can have them made for you. That is the picture of 
the animal itself. They run from 8 to 14 feet in length. 
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Senator Macnuson. Where are they found? Mostly in the Bering 
Sea ? ; 

Mr. Anperson. They are found up around Bristol Bay and here on 
Cook Inlet, also. 

Now then, the question is, what do these animals feed on ? 

When I first went to Bristol Bay I talked to the fishermen and they 
kept telling me about the Beluga whale, about the fish that they were 
destroying. I was a little dubious. I hadn’t had much experience 
pie Beluga whale. I had heard one time that a Beluga will not 

wallow a salmon. The fishermen insisted. We sent a man over 
am and carried on an investigation. This shows you one Beluga 
that was cut open. There are the remains of several salmon in there. 
They have gotten as high as 14 salmon; these are mature salmon that 
had escaped the fishery and were going on up to spawn. 

Now then, in the spring of the year these Beluga come into Bristol 
Bay, and they go up the ‘streams; with each high tide, they move up 
with a high fide, and they go out and come back up again, and each 
time they go up they start ‘fe eding. 

When they first come in they are feeding on a type of fish, a smelt- 
like fish, and all of a sudden, in fact, within about 2 d: ays, their diet 
changes from these small smelts to young salmon. 

Here is a picture of the stomach of 1 containing over 700 young sal- 
mon that were migrating from the lakes, going out into the ocean. 
Last year we opened 1 up y and he had between 2,500 and 2,600 of these 
voung salmon. ‘There are young salmon that had survived a year or 
more in fresh water and then were going out to the ocean. 

And there are several hundred of these Belugas in that area. 

I know you have heard of the sea lions. The question is, also, what 
damage do they do? There are hundreds of them, thousands, in fact. 
The question of gulls and other birds must be investigated, and if 
they are found to be destroyers of salmon, some measure should be 
taken to take care of it. 

I am just going to add one interesting point on the sea gulls. We 
were able to start a man on the study of sea gulls this year, who went 
up into Bristol Bay and checked the salmon as they were going over 
the shallows; as they go up to spawn there they w ill go over shallow 
banks; half of their back is above water. The sea gulls will come 
in first ; then they will pick them off. He discovered the sea gulls were 
taking the female salmon and not the males. The female, of course, 
isthe most important. There is something about the eggs, maybe, that 
they like. 

Now, I had seen salmen spawning years myself, but I never noticed 
that. I figured, what difference does it make to a sea gull whether 
itis male or female? But apparently they know the difference. 

We have just this fall started a new experiment. We feel that 
many of these lakes could be made a great deal more productive oe 
they are at the present time. These Jakes contain 1 or 2 varieties or 
trout. They will have a small fish known as a stickleback, and maybe 
have small scale bones in there. These are competitors or predators 
on salmon. So we felt that it would be worth while to take one of 
these lakes and poison it with Rondentol, which is a material that 
will kill the salmon and the trout and sticklebacks, all kinds of fish; 
however, the effect only lasts a few weeks; so after you have made the 
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initial kill then you can replant it with any type of fish you want. 
It is a technique that is being used in the States at the present time 
for trout. We felt that that same technique should be used for 
salmon ; and we have conducted our first experiment this fall. 

There are two other things that we would like to do when we are 
able to. One of them is the improvement of spawning grounds. We 
figure that a lot of work could be done on that; that perhaps 1 acre 
of properly improved spawning grounds might be worth several mil- 
lions of ordinary spawning grounds. And we feel that there is a 
distinct field to work on the fertilization of our lakes and perhaps our 
streams also. 

And, if you combined all of these with proper regulations, there is 
no reason why the fisheries in Alaska should not be greater even than 
it was before. 

I don’t know whether you want to touch into the subject or whether 
or not the Territory could finance it, or do you want to postpone that # 

Senator Macnuson. I was going to ask that question. 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, O. K. Now, at the present time I believe 
that Delegate Bartlett has a bill in Congress for the transfer of the 
fisheries. I believe the statehood bill also has a similar feature. Now, 
I have made an estimate to the best of my ability, that it would cost 
about a million and a half dollars a year just for the commercial 
fisheries part of it alone. 

Now, under the terms of Delegate Bartlett’s bill, or under the terms 
of the statehood bill, one-half of the net proceeds from the sale of the 
fur products from the Pribilof Islands would go to the Territory for 
their fishery work. 

Now, the latest figures I was able to obtain show that in 1951, 
$810,432 was half of the net proceeds; in 1952 this amount was 
$1.413,619; and in 1953 it was $1,413,642; and in 1954 it was $1,000,- 
172.56. 

In other words, an average of about $1,200,000 per year the last 
4 years. As I say, my estimate of the cost of the commercial fisheries 
control would be a million and a half. So, deducting the $1,200,000 
from the million and a half leaves a balance of $300,000. 

Well, at the present time the legislature is appropriating more than 
that to our department out of the Territorial funds, strictly Terri- 
torial funds. This last year we got $336,395, which shows there that 
with that money there would be ample funds to take care of it. 

Now, supposing that Congress should decide not to give us the funds 
from the fur sale, could the Territory support it then? Well, I have 
figures from the tax commission on their estimate of the revenue that 
they expected to derive from fishing licenses and fishing taxes, and in 
spite of the low runs of salmon their estimate is $2,300,000 a year. 
Now, is it not logical that the industry could pay a million and a half 
to support the controlled management of the fisheries, when over 
$800,000 more is received in taxes# So in either case I think we could 
do it. 

Now, the same thing, I believe I could figure out for you in the case 
of the sport fishing and the game resources figure, that it would take 
about half a million dollars a year to maintain that. 

Here in January of 1955 the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council held a 
meeting in Juneau, at which they discovered the probability of trans- 
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fer of fishing and game in the Territory and what reasonable rates 
might be charged for licenses; and they came up with the conclusion 
that Alaska should be able to pay similar license fees as for those in 
the State of Washington or Oregon, and some of the coastal States; 
and based on the number of licenses that were sold in Alaska by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, this amounts to $370,000 a year. 

Now, then, under the terms of the Dingell-Johnson Act—if you are 
familiar with that they have a tax on sport fishing gear. I believe 
you probably have that in your own State. 

Senator Macnuson. We have that in our committee. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right; in your own committee. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpverson. There are $75,000 that go to Alaska, now to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, not to the Territory, but to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service from Dingell-Johnson, $75,000 also from the Pitman- 
Robinson fund; so there is $150,000, and if you add that to the 
$370,000 you come up with $520,000; so it would appear that the 
Territory could also support their sport fish and game. There would 
be no fee or any extra taxes. 

Now, under statehood, as you know, the amount that would go to 
the State of Alaska would be considerably greater under the Dingell- 
Johnson Act and the Pitman-Robinson. In the case of Dingell- 
Johnson, about over $200,00; and in the case of the Pitman-Robinson, 
over $400,000. However, in the case of statehood the State would 
have to match those funds. But in the case of a Territory there is 
no matching required. 

Just in conclusion on this 

Senator Maenuson. Then you have missed one there, there may be 
a possibility of more funds under an act that Senator Saltonstall and 
I got through for research, where we take off half of the imports. 

Mr. Anverson. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. Duties to turn over to States or public bodies 
for research, which the Territory would be eligible for ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. We get at the present time, we have only gotten 
one project; that is the one that we are doing on gulls, the one we 
started on gulls, and we intend some work on sea lions. We got 
$25,000 for that. We had asked for 3 projects—no, 4 projects. One 
was to extend our investigation of the king crab so that we could 
cover the Kachemak Bay-Seldovia area. 

At the present time we are working on the king crab in Kodiak, 
that work, however, is being done under Territorial. We asked for 
Saltonstall money on the Dungeness crab, which nothing is being 
done on at the present time. And, we asked for 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I think, just in that case, for your benefit 
and the benefit of the people here, 1 wouldn’t be too impatient about 
that because this has only been in operation for approximately a year, 
and the funds didn’t start to come in until about 6 months ago. And, 
naturally, it takes a little more time on the allocation. 

Mr. Anverson. I am glad to hear that. 

Senator Maenuson. Those funds will gradually be built up. 

Mr. Anverson. I am glad to hear that. — 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 
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Mr. Anprerson. The other project we asked for was, I can’t recall 
whether it is fifteen or eighteen thousand dollars, for exploratory fish- 
ing in the large lakes at Bristol B: ay area. I don’t know whether you 

can see them on that map, but there are a number of real large lakes 
in the area that could support a fishery, for whitefish, for lake trout, 
and perhaps for Dolly Vardens, where they are not being used for 
sports purposes. In fact, probably getting rid of those would not only 
help the salmon, but would also undoubtedly help the rainbow trout 
fishing in the area. 

In general conclusion, then, I would say that the people of Alaska 
believe that it is necessary for the Territory to take over control of 
their fisheries and game. In fact, the 1951 legislature, Territorial leg- 
islature, passed a referendum bill which proposed to the people, asked 
the people whether complete control and operation of the Territorial 
fisheries should be turned over to the Territory of Alaska by Congress. 
The election was held in the fall of 1952. The vote was 20,544 votes 
for; 3,749 votes against. In other words, 6-to-1 majority. 

Senator Scuorrret. Do you feel that if it was handled within your 
own Territorial jurisdiction that greater emphasis would be placed on 
the practices, and that would enlarge the salmon opportunities, or the 
handling of all these matters, where now you feel that the Federal 
Government, in the way it has been handling it, has been dilatory in 
some respects and detrimental to the best interests of the continuation 
of the salmon industry here ? 

Mr. Anperson. I think it is part of a system that they work under 
in Alaska, not only fisheries but everything else. It stems from Wash- 
ington. Everything has to go to Washington. You do not have that 
local control. 

Senator Scrorprpet. From an experienced angle, why you people 
are engaged in the industry and know that it ought to be more expedi- 
tiously and efficiently handled. 

Mr. Anprerson. That is right. I think the people in the Federal 
service will tell you that themselves, that they would like to have 
authority to make changes much quicker. They are hemmed in by 
certain regulations. It takes a certain length of time to make the 
changes. If you ask them they will tell you that. Whereas, the 
Territory or the State, as a State we could handle it just like they do 
anywhere else, on short notice. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. And, is not another factor involved that 
people in the Government are changed around a great deal, whereas 
people like yourself are locally here right close, and constantly on 
the problem—that Fish and Wildlife changes their personnel? I do 
not know what the turnover would be in Alaska, but I imagine it 
would be considerable. 

Delegate Bartiterr. We know there have been 3 or 4 National Di- 
rectors since Mr. Anderson took his office. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Not only the head in Washington, but the 
people who are sent to Alaska. 

Mr. Anprerson. They change. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand there is, and I do not say, I do not 
know whether I should be critical of this or not, but there has been 
recently put in charge in Alaska for the Fish and Wildlife Service a 
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man who had never, who had only been in Alaska once in his life, and 
knew very little about it. That is not any fault of his. 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Senator Magnuson. But nevertheless I still contend a man who has 
been here, and lived with the problem, and lives with people who have 
the problem constantly on their minds, is more apt to do something 
about it than someone who just comes in as an employ ee of the United 
States Government, no matter how good his intentions may be. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that is correct. I think that is correct. 
And that is one of the aims of our department, that as fast as we are 
able to we are going to have local men in local areas, not for the sum- 
mer during the fishing season, but year round, who are going to live 
there. That is going to be their home. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Could you do it cheaper ? 

Mr. AnpeRson. Oh, undoubtedly we could do it cheaper. We would 
for once eliminate all of the administration in Washington, D. C.; 
that is a considerable figure itself. 

Senator Magnuson. And I might suggest, it would be a little 
cheaper for people engaged in the industry here. They spent a lot 

of time back in W ashington going back and forth. 

Mr. Anverson. No doubt about that. 

Senator Magnuson. I like to see them; there are many of them 
that are my friends; but they pack that office quite a bit, so it would 
be kind of helpful to me and Delegate Bartlett, too. Not that we do 
not want to see them, but they do have to const: antly come clear across 
country thousands of miles on sometimes even a little problem. 

Mr. ANperson. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. That could be settled by local people so 
quickly. 

Delegate Bartiterr. And the little fisherman cannot make that trip. 

Senator Magnuson. And I was going to say the little fisherman 
could not make that trip. 

Mr. Anperson. It is impossible for him. 

Senator Magnuson. I might suggest another thing: No matter how 
well the intention is of the man sent here from Washington, No. 1 
is only human to pass the buck, if you can, on a problem. And, No. 

, on most of the cases he does not have the authority, anyway, to 
A with these people. 

Mr. Anperson. We were working on a local basis. I could not pass 
the buck very long if we were working on a local basis, and get away 
with it, I will tell: you that. 

Senator Magnuson. No. They would probably throw you to the 
beluga whale. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Well, we have already set up—I will admit it isn’t a very large 
nucleus of an or ganization, but it is quite a strong organization. We 
try to get men who are well qualified for the work. At the present 
time we have, I believe it is, 22 full-time employees, and all but 3 
of them, 3 of the girls in the office, are technically trained. So if the * 
transfer was made, W hy, it would not be difficult for us to set up and 
enlarge this organization and take it over. 

Senator Scuorrre. Has anybody explored the possibility of re- 
linquishing some of this stuff out of the Washington area, which I 
doubt seriously they will ever do? 
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Mr. Anverson. I think you can answer that better than I. 

Senator Scnorrren. Generally, has there been any definite over- 
ture made to see if 

Delegate Bartierr. Yes. 

Senator Scnorrrer. To see if they would reject it completely ? 

Delegate Barrterr. Yes. Over a long period of years, Senator, the 
“Hey of Alaska desired these changes made and the answer is always 
“No.” 

Mr. Anprrson. We made an effort to get the $75,000 of Dingle- 
Johnson, but we were not very successful in that. 

I believe that would cover the main points, Senator, on the transfer 
deal. 

There was one other topic I did want to express, or make a few state- 
ments on. 

Senator Maenuson. Excuse me. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Anperson. Unless you had — further questions. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, no. I didn’t mean to cut you off, but 
we do have others. And we will be at Juneau, and I believe that a 
lot of us here probably have a better understanding of what you are 
thinking in these problems than we did about most of these other 
matters, and we had to make more inquiry. Senator Schoeppel, of 
course, naturally, never has had too direct a contact with it, but I 
am sure he will get a liberal education before he is through with this. 

Mr. Anverson. I realized I was speaking mostly for his benefit. 

Senator Scnorpret. I appreciate that, really and truly. The local 
experience that can be utilized has always been the practical approach, 
and it has been generally the cheapest approach. And I am glad to 
get some of these points in here. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I would just like to refer to your own State, 
or any State, that when your Territory was organized your people 
fought to get that control of fishing and game. They did not want 
to give that to the Federal Gover nment, and they kept that control. 
And when they become a State they kept that control. The only con- 
trol that has ever been lost to the State is because of some interna- 
tional problem like the migratory bird where all the States were 
agreed that maybe it would be better to let the Federal Government 
handle it; but right today there are some of the States that wish they 
had never got into that. And the same thing holds true now for 
the International Halibut Commission; that was a better thing to 
have the States give up certain rights to a national commission of 
some kind. Those are things that we have to do for the benefit of the 
fisheries. 

Senator Magnuson. And another good reason for this, and I have 
lived with it a long time, is that you just couldn’t keep politics out 
of it, and I do not say that critically of anybody. 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Senator Macnuson. I do not care what administration is down 
there. I can remember in the old days when they were given fish 
traps up here, and it was purely a political thing, people getting fish- 
trap rights, who had never been in Alaska, did not know anything 
about it, because it had a value. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. And I believe it is much better now in that 
case, but I remember those days. We had a Commissioner of Fisheries, 
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then we changed it to Fish and Wildlife. And it just seems to me 
that you can handle your own problem up here better. I do not 
know. I have gone through a lot of it, and it is just a yearly fight 
and argument. I must say, and I say this on the record, there are 
some good friends of mine that live about 900, 1,250 miles south of 
here, that do not give us much help on it either. 

Senator Scnorrrent. I was going to ask the question, maybe it is 
throwing a high, fast one by you to ask you, but I do not know—but 
what does the industry feel about it? Would they cooperate on a 
local basis on this thing? Or, would they fight it? 

Mr. Anperson. I will say this: That if it was not for this one factor 
that Senator Magnuson mentioned, the fish traps, I do not think there 
would be any trouble at all in making that transfer. I think you will 
probably agree with that. 

Senator Magnuson. I do not know. But I know that—and I think 
some of them, I say this for them, they believe this, some of them— 
they have been pretty much opposed to these things because the 
Alaskan fishing industry financialwise has always—did exist in 
Seattle—and it was really an absentee ownership. 

Mr. Annerson. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Maanuson. And still is in the main, I would say. 

Delegate Bartiterr. Yes. And for Senator Schoeppel’s benefit, it 
was only last week that Secretary McKay announced that he was now 
in favor of abolishing fish traps. 

Senator Scnorrren. I think they might just as well make up their 
minds that the fish traps are on the way out. 

Senator Maanuson. We abolished them in the State of Washington. 
There were arguments on both sides, and some of them seemed valid 
on both sides. But I do not think I should be the one to say to the 
people of Alaska, who are permanent residents here. who must rely 
upon this big industry for the foundation of their economy, that prob- 
ably their judgment in things that affect them the most should not be 
given more credence to, despite the fact that I know there are all kinds 
of problems. We have gone through these arguments for years. 

We finally, in the State of Washington, had an initiative on the 
thing, and it was voted, and it was a bitter political fight. I was right 
in the midst of it. I believe Milo was there; it was a bitter political 
fight. 

[ wanted to ask you this because time is running out. We could 
ask you in Juneau, but I think the people in Anchorage would like to 
know. 

What do you think is the effect of the Japanese treaty on this de- 
cline, if any, or would you care to express an opinion ? 

Mr. Anverson. Well, I do not believe anybody can come out with 
an outright statement. We feel perhaps that the Japanese are catch- 
ing some of our fish out there. There is reason to believe that they do. 
There is reason to believe that these salmon migrate for considerable 
distances out in the ocean, and they cannot tell whether there is a 
line out there that is marked on the chart 175, and they are supposed 
to stay on that side of the line, and Siberian fishermen are supposed to 
stay on that side [indicating]. 

Senator Magnuson. They do not know that. 

Mr. Anverson. They do not. 
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Senator Macnuson. But you will agree that at the time we had to 
set something. 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

Senator Maenuson. And that looked like it might be the place. 

Now, I read, I think only recently, in the last 2, 3 days, that there 
have been some studies that look very promising on where the salmon 
go, and what they are oe in the Pacific, that they have designated 


“ean area, been able to. I do not know. Fish and Wildlife did that; 


it was in the paper just the last 2, 3 days. 

Mr. Anperson. I believe you are referring to the article that told 
about the exploratory fishing off the coast. 

‘’ Senator Magnuson. On the migration, where they thought, but 
anyway I do think that we ought to get enough testimony here which 
we will get from you and others in the record. I do not know, but I 
am sure that the Japanese want to sit down; and if this is happening, 
because I feel they fully realize, responsible people over there, that con- 
tinuing on this way we would finally throw it all off and it would be 
chaos again. 

Mr. Anperson. Right. 

We were quite disappointed in the treaty here in Alaska. We 
thought they should have had some way to set up just a simple treaty 
to say that the Japanese and Russians will stay on their side of the 
ocean, and the Canadians and Americans will stay on our side, but 
you would still have the question of the line. 

Senator Magnuson. You would still have the question of a line. 

Mr. Anperson. Unless we could pick a large area and call it a “No 
Man’s Land.” 

Senator Macnuson. There was a very strong contention at that time 
by other nations invelved in the Pacific in fisheries, too, that we have 
just completely open seas, and so we almost had to settle for a com- 
promise of a line. 

And then the other contention was that everybody would fish in 
their so-called historical fishing grounds. Well, the Japanese did 
have some claim that they had been fishing out in the Pacific quite a 
distance. 

And then we had the problem of the Bering Sea, which we never 
did settle. 

Mr. Anprerson. It has not been settled yet. 

Senator Magnuson. Has not been settled yet. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. So I do think it is proper at this time that we, 
after the 3 years, do reevaluate this thing, and see what can be done 
about it. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I sure believe the people of Alaska would 
agree with you on that one. 

Senator Maenuson. They took, I believe, last year, 70 million to our 
decline which the chart shows. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. They went up from five to twenty-something 
and then to 70. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Five would not be a good figure the first year 
because they were not geared to do much the first - year, but a jump 
from 20 to 70 is a pretty big j jump. 
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Mr. Anverson. There is reason to believe it might go up more next 
year. 

Senator Maenuson. Might go up more next year. Of course, they 
have been pushed into these areas a little more than when they had 
Camp Shukta, and Syngman Rhee will not let them even move in 
the Yellow Sea. I mean, they take a potshot at them when they go 
over the MacArthur line, the so-called line they drew there. 

These are matters that I think are important. That is why I- 
wanted to ask you, do you not believe they have a big importance on 
this whole thing ? 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, no question about it. That is right. And if 
we have a free-for-all fishery offshore here, how are we ever going: 
to regulate a control of fisheries; it would be just impossible. 

I am speaking of salmon now. I am strictly referring to salmon 
in this particular case. We would be sunk. We would be through. 
And there are people that could go up there and fish. 

I feel myself that if that was thrown open—— 

Senator Macnuson. And then we must—we cannot take a back 
seat to anyone, but we must admit the Japanese are pretty good 
fishermen. 

Mr. Anperson. I admit that, but I think we have good fishermen, 
too. 

Senator Maenuson. I say, we do not have to take a back seat, but 
we are dealing with people that know how to fish. 

Mr. Anperson. I saw Norwegians fishing out in the open ocean with 
miles and miles of drift net. ‘There is no reason why they could not 
fish salmon out here the same way. They have the boats, the type of 
boats that are necessary to do it. 

Senator Magnuson. And then I think also in the record we have 
got to take a look at all of these treaties. We are having a lot of trouble 
now with the shoreline. We are down in Peru, Ecuador, and par- 
ticularly South and Central America. 

Mr. ANpeERSON. Sure. 

Senator Magnuson. On the tuna situation. 

Mr. Anpverson. It is quite an involved problem; there is no question 
about it, and you are into that a lot deeper than we are up here. You 
only hear one angle in Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. I think the most detrimental effect has been 
on the Alaska fisheries, the whole combination of everything. 

Mr. Anverson. That is ri ight. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. And it is a matter that has got to be gone into. 
The people involved in the industry, of course, duri ing the war they 
made all kinds of money; it was a good business. You could sell every 
bit of it you caught, and they had big reserves, and they are finally 
waking up. I have heard a lot of them talking down below; they 
are finally waking up to be worried about this whole situation. 

Well, I think, Mr. Anderson, we will go into this pretty deeply in 
Juneau. There are witnesses here from the ar ea, and I am sure you 
understand the situation. 

Mr. Anverson. That is all right. I did not know what your pro- 
gram was. And maybe your transportation might be quite a vital 
problem down there, too, if you get involved in it. 

Senator Magnuson. We will be able to go into it more, but I did 
not want you to think for a minute there were not a lot of things 
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that we did want to discuss with you and go into with you before we 


get through here. 

Mr. Anperson. That is fine. And I want to thank you for the 
opportunity of appearing before you, and hope that we can get 
together. 

Senator Magnuson. Oh, yes, we will. 

Mr. Anprerson. Maybe down there in Juneau. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Now, we have here next, I believe, some people from out of town. 
Mr. Crawford, are you here? 

Mr. CrawForp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Crawford represents the North Pacific Fisheries Association 
up in Bristol Bay, which is up in the northern end. 

Mr. CrawrForpb. For the record, Senator, I would like to correct 
that. I am the president of the North Pacific Fisheries Association, 
but I live in Seldovia; that is our headquarters. 

Senator Magnuson. Before you start, let us put in the record a 
letter from the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, as I understand, by 
Jim Downey. 

BERING SEA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
Dillingham, Bristol Bay, Alaska, September 19, 1955. 
Hon. Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I understand that your committee will hold hearings in Alaska, 
in October. In all probability I will not be able to attend personally, so would 
like to submit this in the form of a brief. 

Our area, Bristol Bay, is almost entirely dependent upon fishing for a liveli- 
hood. Adjacent areas, south, and particularly north, are also to a great extent 
dependent upon the Bristol Bay fisheries to supplement their other meager 
earnings. 

In particular, I refer to the Kuskokwim River, Yukon River, Unalakleet, 
Kotzebue, ete. 

Fishing runs have been so depleted for the past several years that Bristol Bay 
has been declared an emergency disaster area, by Presidential proclamation, for 
the past 2 years, with the strong possibility of this third year being declared 
the same, and probably the worst. 

Fishing cannot continue to stand the overfishing effort now in effect, without 
soon placing the salmon in the same category as the sea otter and beaver were 
in, several decades ago. 

The White Act of 1924 is obsolete, as applies to present-day conditions in 
fishing in Alaska. 

The Alaska fisheries cannot support fishing by any citizen of the United States, 
no more than many of the States will permit infringement of their fishing rights 
by other States. 

For conservation purposes it is our, firm belief that fishing should be limited 
to residents of Alaska, in order to conserve the rapidly depleted salmon runs, 
our main economic resource, for a period of at least 5 years. Under an opinion 
from the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, their agency has the power 
and authority to limit the fishing gear in any fishing area of Alaska. Herein 
may be the future salvation of the fisheries of Alaska, and the protection of 
Alaska residents in their economic future. If an act of Congress were introduced 
to repeal or amend the White Act and organic act as being outmoded, and a new 
code instituted in conjunction with the Department of Interior Solicitor’s 
opinion, a new era might develop in Alaska. 

In addition to overfishing, there is an overabundance of natural predators 
contributing to the depletion of the salmon runs. 

Namely, they are Dolly Varden trout—which feed on the spawn and salmon 
fingerlings—seagulls, particularly terns—which consume countless fingerlings— 
and belugas, seals, and sea lions which consume fingerlings and mature salmon, 


even the King salmon. 
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A $3 Territorial bounty is now paid on seals, while in prior years, from the 
early 1930’s to 1940 a bounty of 214 cents per Dolly Varden tail was paid, and 
5 cents per tail was paid in 1940. 

The following 7 years were all good fishing years after this bounty was in 
effect, half paid by the Territorial legislature, and half by the Alaska salmon 
industry. 

When it is realized that in 1938—the record fishing year for Bristol Bay— 
bounty was paid on over 1,300,000 trout tails, it clearly shows that they are no 
minor menace. 

Since abolishing the bounty on said Dolly Varden trout they have increased 
manifold. 

The Alaska Department of Fisheries has paid $10 bounty on beluga stomachs 
for the past 2 years. 


The beluga is the small white whale, in abundance here when the fish run* 


is on. Analysis of stomach contents showed one beluga with 1,550 fingerlings 
and 1 mature red salmon amongst its contents, while another had 17 mature 


salmon, and yet another with 5 King salmon and several pinks, so they are proven 
destructors. 


Sea lions are also terrific fish eaters, so if your committee could in any way 


bring about appropriations to help control those predators, it will be greatly 
appreciated. 


It is also a matter of great indignation amongst our fishermen on the offshore 
fishing for salmon, by Japanese. While our fishermen are limited to a certain 
size mesh, and definite closed periods, they are permitted to fish at any time, 
with any size mesh and any length. It can be safely assumed that using 4-inch 
mesh, against our standard 5'%-inch mesh, many immature salmon—possibly 
a lot of next year’s crop included—are in their catch. 

It is reported that they have caught over 60 million fish this year, which 
would mean over 300 percent more than the entire salmon catch for Alaska. 

Diplomatic conditions being maintained, as Herrington of the State Depart- 
ment stated at a Juneau hearing, nevertheless, our economy must be given prior 
consideration, over their substandard form of living, and in order to perpetuate 
this, offshore fishing by those Jpanese fishing vessels for salmon should be 
abolished. 


If, during your deliberations, any or all of those suggestions should be deemed 
commendable, anything your committee can do will be deeply appreciated by 
all the residents of western Alaska. 

With best wishes, 

Your respectfully, 


JIM DowNneEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, 
Agent, Bristol Bay Resident Cannery Workers Union No. 46, AFL. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am R. L. Crawford. I live in Seldovia, and 
I am president of the North Pacific Fisheries Association, a market- 
ing organization, organized under the Territorial law. 

I have prepared a short brief that will take up very little of your 
time. And it has to do mostly with the salmon-trap situation. I will 


answer any other questions you would care to put to me, to the best 
of my ability. 


STATEMENT OF R. L. CRAWFORD, PRESIDENT, NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC., SELDOVIA, ALASKA 


Mr. Crawrorp. The North Pacific Fisheries Association, Inc., fully 
supports and approves the transfer of control of the commercial fishery 
to the Territory of Alaska, as outlined in Mr. Anderson’s statements 
to you. I would venture to say that you will find each and every 
Alaskan fisherman in accord with his program. 

Our association wishes to go on record as favoring and urging the 
abolition of the fish traps in Alaska. The fishermen have long advo- 
cated this as a conservation measure as the traps catch mostly fish 
that are ready to enter the rivers and these fish should not be sub- 
jected to obstructions of any kind. The traps, some with leads of 
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almost half a mile, impose a serious barrier to the movement of the 
salmon to the spawning streams. 

The history of the fish traps in Alaska is a picture of exploitation 
that is shocking to describe and if not discontinued will be a large 
factor in completely destroying the salmon resources of the Ter ritory. 

In the early years of trap fishing the traps were constructed in 
the rivers with the cannery as an integral part of the trap. The first 
restrictions took the traps out of the rivers and to specific distances 
from their mouths. The distances were set by a bureau of the Interior 
Department. You will find records of the history of the fish traps in 
the offices of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which are available to those interested parties. Delegate 
Bob Bartlett can assist this committee, I am sure, in unearthing 1 rec- 
ords of testimony, figures and satistics to prove the unfairness of the 
trap competition in exploitation of the fishery. I understand that 
there is a roomfull of testimony records of ‘hearings held on the 
fish trap in Alaska. In view of this I will not go into extensive sta- 
tistics at this time. 

In 1948 a Territorial referendum was held and the people of Alaska 
voted approximately 8 to 1 for the abolition of fish traps. Congress 
did not see fit to act on this recommendation of the people. 

Traps have been a sore point with independent fishermen for many 
years. It is the understanding of fishermen that the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Fish and Wildlife Service are charged with the control 
of the exploitation of the fishery to produce the createst good for the 
greatest number. 

I might interject, that is my personal belief of the foundation of 
our Government. Might I show you on the map the area concerned ? 

Senator Macnuson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. CrawForp. It can be most clearly described on this larger map. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, have 
placed a line here just a short distance above the approaches of Cook 
Inlet, closing the entire reaches of the inlet to the drift fishermen 
in this area, “particularly on Nikishka Beach, and another operation 
at Granite Point, where there are several large traps, also many stake 
net fishermen. It has been found by previous fishing efforts that this 
constitutes an important King salmon fishery in the spring. The 
mobile fishermen were restricted from the use of that area. 

We find a parallel historically between the Alaska fishery and the 
large ranchers in the old West. When there are a few people con- 
trolling a large resource they are reluctant to relinquish control, to 
allow the resource to provide a means of livelihood for the many. 
Our fight to abolish traps is similar to what is known historically as 
the “nester wars” of the old West. 

The Secretary of the Interior has released the fact that the Interior 
Department is now going to recommend abolition of traps in Alaska. 
We fishermen request this committee to watch this closely and pursue 
this legislation. We feel a sound conservation program cannot be car- 
ried on with the traps impeding the migration of salmon to the streams. 

The fishermen feel that the traps, owned and controlled by out- 
side interests, have not been subjected to as much restriction and re- 
duction of fishing effort as independent or small gear in the past. 
We feel that this constitutes discrimination, as witness the closing of 
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the upper Cook Inlet to drift fishing while no curtailment was im- 
posed on the traps operating in this particular section of the inlet. 

It has only been recently, when traps have proved ineffectual in cer- 
tain areas, that certain outside interests have consented to some re- 
striction as to the number of traps to be operated. 

As to the statements of the Secretary of the Interior stating that he 
does not have the power to abolish fish traps without congressional 
action, we would like to bring your attention to section 1 of the gen- 
eral authority of the White Act—the Secretary may— 

Make such reglations as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he 
may deem advisable. 

Under this regulation small-gear fishermen have been restricted and 
curtailed time after time. In 1952 the Fish and Wild Life Service arbi- 
trarily, in the middle of the fishing season, reduced the amount of 
gear used by drift-gillnet fishermen 25 percent. There were at this 
time no extra restrictions placed on the fish trap—but small gear only. 
[t seems to us that the Secretary could, if he saw fit, abolish tr aps with 
a stroke of his pen. An example of the use of his power was this 
spring, either the 30th of March or April; he ordered all fish traps 
closed in the Chignik area until December 30, 1955. In the past we 
have requested that the Service recommend the abolition of the traps: 
they have replied that that is a function of Congress. Congress has re- 
fused to act without a recommendation from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This to us has been a vicious circle and has defeated our 
attempts to see the wishes of the people of Alaska fulfilled. 

In regard to the small boat harbor situation, the Army engineers 
are to be commended for their work in this field. We urge the com- 
mittee to expedite their program in every way possible. In lower 
Cook Inlet and to the westward areas of Alaska there are virtually 
no harbors other than those provided by nature. These in most cases 
are inadequate and result in high insurance rates and impose hardships 
on the owners of small boats. In many cases the advent of a storm 
will cause extensive damage to many craft. In Seldovia, if a fire 
would break out at the one small float that we now have, during the 
time that the fishing fleet is in, and the tide out, thus the boats not 
afloat making it impossible to move them, the damage would run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars and virtually wipe out the small 
mobile gear owners of Cook Inlet, Kodiak, and Cordova; as boats 
from all of the mentioned areas are in Seldovia just prior to the com- 
mencement of fishing on Cook Inlet. 

In Homer, Alaska, we find a substantial amount of small-fishing- 
boat owners who are virtually without any harbor facilities whatso- 
ever. We urge this committee to consider a faster and more compre- 
hensive plan than was presented by Colonel Farrell at this hearing. 
We do not feel the Army engineers have stressed and possibly not 
understood the vital need of the fishermen for more adequate small- 
boat harbors throughout Alaska. It should be understood that it is 
not only the inhabitants of the immediate area that benefit, but 
the entire fishing fleets of Alaska. The fleet is mobile and moves from 
place to place throughout the Territory as the fishing seasons progress 
and the various areas go into production. 

In conclusion, let me thank you for your interest in our problems. 
Any questions you may have at this time or in the future we will be 
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more than glad to answer to the best of our ability and at any time 
arrange to meet and discuss various problems on which clarification 
may be needed. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you fellows down there think about 
it, about the present program of fish management by Fish and 
Wildlife? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We consider it inadequate; well, it is too slow- 
acting. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you think about some of the reaul: al- 
tions that have been issued? Have they been inconsistent at times 

Mr. Crawrorp. At times we feel they have been very een: 

Senator Magnuson. You feel they have been inconsistent at times? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. What about the enforcement after they do put 
in their regulation? Do you think that has been sufficient / 

Mr. CrawForp. I would say “Yes.” There was a time here they 
went in for fancy expensive aircraft patrol, but it proved, I believe, 
on the whole, ineffective, and they have gone back to an older method 
of using stream guards, which is more effective and cheaper. 

Senator Magnuson. That has at time been inconsistent, too; in some 
places they do it one way and in other places other ways. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Oh, yes, it is very inconsistent. 

We feel that Territorial control of the fishery, in view of the long 
history of exploitation, the almost constant gutting of the resource, 
that the Territory should demand the right to protect this vast re- 
source. There will be subsequent testimony on the offshore fisheries 
presented to you. I do not feel that I should go into that at this 
time. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the talk around Seldovia, and around 
those places, about the decline in the salmon run? What is the gen- 
eral feeling about what causes it? I know there would be a lot of 
opinions, but what is it? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The feeling is accumulative pressure. There are at 
present three major types of gear snipping at the salmon runs in 
Alaska; the mobile gear, the fish traps, and the stake net gear. 

Frankly, I sympathize with the Fish and Wildlife in their efforts 
to control such a situation. It is a great problem, and it is one that 
is hot going to be settled in 15 minutes. It is, however, serious, and 
it is immediate. The grounds presented by Mr. Anderson demon- 
strate that more clearly than I could bring it out, the graphs. 

Senator Magnuson. But generally spe: aking, there is a great feel- 
ing all over that there is this deterior ation, that something has got 
to be done or maybe many things, or a combination of things. 

Mr. Crawrorp. A combination of things. We feel that more re- 
search into the life history of- salmon would be beneficial. 

Senator Magnuson. We are going to do—I mean, that is being 
done, and I think that we can count on more of that being done. I 
think one problem that you people can be helpful in is that no 
matter—of course, I appreciate—what kind of regulation you make, 
vou are not going to satisfy everybody. 

Mr. Crawrorp. True. 

Senator Magnuson. Somebody is not going to like it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is true. 

Senator Magnuson. But maybe it is a fault of the regulations one 
way or another. I have heard arguments sometimes that maybe even 
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opening them up would give you more fish than keeping them closed, 
where they do not go wp, and a smaller number might spawn. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will touch on that briefly. 

Senator Maenvuson. It works both ways. 

Mr. CrawForp. In some cases that is true where the stream is over- 
spawned, the feed of the fry is not sufficient to support the hatch from 
the spawn, and if too many fish spawn in there they are just merely 
being wasted because they will die before they reac h the ocean. 

Senator Magnuson. And has it not been true that in some cases the 
regulation has caused, maybe to conserve, but it has caused too many 
fish to go upstream and, therefore, your output is not too good ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would not say that is true in recent years. 

Senator Magnuson. But that has been in some time. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That has been in some time past. 

Senator Magnuson. Speaking of the Cook Inlet situation. 

Delegate Barrierr. They argue that in southeast Alaska; the com- 
mittee heard testimony on that effect in the southeast. 

Mr. Crawrorp. With the closure of an area I believe that condition 
would very quickly develop, but in an area that is being fished con- 
stantly—— 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, what I am trying to say is 
that this is such a complex and ticklish problem that sometimes you 
have got to catch fish to conserve them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is true. 

Let me state now that you mentioned the ticklish question of regu- 
Jation. Fishermen, | believe, if you talk to bona fide fishermen you 
will find them the most eager conservationists you will ever t: alk to, 
and willing to consent to any restriction if it is demonstrated to 
them it is a sound conservation measure and is a for the protection 
or lengthening of some special interest. 

Senator Magnuson. Then, of course, there are different ideas of 
conservation, too, different opinions, too. 

Any questions of Mr. Crawford ¢ 

Senator ScnHorpret. No questions. Thank you. 

Delegate Barrierr. I did not want to ask a question; I was going 
to comment here. 

Mr. Crawford gave me the assignment of bringing to your com- 
mittee a roomful of information pertaining to the abolition of fish 
traps. Tam ready, not with a roomful, but with a warehouseful. 

Senator Magnuson. A warehouseful, all right. 

Thank you, Delegate, and thank you, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. We will now hear from Mr. Gunnar Berggren. 
Mr. Berggren is from Naknek, in Bristol Bay, which is one of the 
big si almon areas. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF GUNNAR BERGGREN, DIRECTOR OF BRISTOL BAY 
FISH PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brerecren. I did not write a brief for the simple reason that 
my friend, Mr. Truman Emberg, also representing the Bristol Bay 
area, has a very good and a comprehensive brief which he will present 
to you Senators. 
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Senator Magnuson. We will have that put in the record. 

Mr. Beracren. O. K. However, the situation in our bay area is 
desperate. 

I would like to comment on Mr. C. L. Anderson’s idea on the Terri- 
torial control of the Bureau of Fisheries as an absolute must in order 
to save our fishing. 

I am sure you Senators, yourselves, agree that— 

I also agree with another fisherman here; he will bring it upon 
himself; I understand time is short. So I can’t go into every subject 
that we ought to, but fishermen on these North Pacific Commissions 
are needed. There is no fisherman on that commission. Mr. Hanson 
is here; I will just back him up, that fishermen should be on it. 

[ will go back to my own Bristol Bay area to the problems we have, 
and I have just got some notes marked down here, in order for you 
fellows to get a true picture. And Mr. Magnuson must realize that 
our trouble is extensive, since he sent his troubleshooter, Mr. Moore, to 
visit our area this fall. I met him after the fishing season. And as 
you said yourself, I believe he is a very able man for looking into the 
fishing. 

The trouble is very delicate at this time. Before I go ahead with 
my recommendation I will, however, state before you “the condition 
that did exist in 1954. 

There has been mentioned something before you Senators, here, 
about fish traps, how bad they are. W ell, we have the situation worse 
than it ever will be. The salmon industry in our area owns every 
cannery in there. They own the fishing completely, lock, stock and 
barrel. 

A few years ago they took the rights to every cannery site that 
perhaps could have been taken up for future canner y sites. 

I will prove to you that a monopoly did exist in 1954. In the 
1954 season, the decline of the salmon in that area had been going on 
for years and is getting worse every year. 

In 1954 the Fish and Wildlife expected a poor turnover of the salm- 
on, so they have not got the power, the Fish and W ildlife—they have 
not the power to say how much gear is going to operate in a certain 
area. They have, however, the power tos say how much gear per boat, 
and in the length of time, they can shorten the time. But how ms ny 
boats are going to operate in a certain area, they have not the power 
to set that. 

However, in 1954 they had an understanding with the salmon indus- 
try that they set a quota for each river in the bay, so many units of 
gear for the river. The quota for Naknek feeding area was 350 units. 
A unit of gear is one fishing boat with 150 fathoms, or three sets, 50 
fathoms each. 

And before I go any further, Senator, I want to mention this: You 
remember President Eisenhower declared this Bristol Bay area a dis- 
aster area, and decided to send emergency aid which was badly needed 
in the winter of 1954. And I was on the committee of five to distribute 
this relief food to the whole east side of the bay, about 450 people. 
Toward the spring of the year we found out the Fish and Wildlife’s 
regulation. We figured it would be a big curtailment. We expected 
trouble in the village. So I suggested on our committee that we hold 
back some of the relief food because were were sure there were some 
fishermen showing up that would not have a place to eat or sleep. So 
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we had relief food left, and the emergency did arise. And we even 
wrote to the Governor stating the situation and he sent in, after the 
fishing got started, he sent in “his secretary, Mr. Hendricks. 

That quota, by the way, was taken by the industry, divided up be- 
tween the different canneries and by the few freezer ships that come in. 

We had quite a few there, fishermen there that were already over- 
looked ; they weren’t counted in the quota. So were all the other com- 
pany fishermen, all the other residents, all their contracts terminated 
for the season. 

Now, before I go any further I want to mention this: The only thing 
in there is trapping and fishing. The fur business prices are down 
iow. The fishing is going to pot, so those natives and all the water- 
shed residents will be without a job. Then they transported fisher- 
men so far away, from Frisco, to some up to fill that quota. 

Before the fishing season I went up to the Fish and Wildlife officer, 
Burt Johnson of King Salmon Air Base. I asked him, “Will you 
cut down the fishing time if we watershed fish?” He said, “No, 1 will 
not cut time for watershed fishermen; it will be the same time.” 

My brother-in-law and I have gone before Brendell; it was a con- 
solidation, more or less, in 1954; and I asked Brendell: “You are 
not going to buy independent fish?” He says, “No.” 

I have fished independent myself for 2 years previous to 1954 for 
Colvert on the Inter-Coastal Fisheries. 

Now, here was the situation there: I still expect to fish for him. | 
had fished for Colvert 7, 8 years straight. My wife was setting for 
him 7 years straight before this 1954. And he says he could not buy 
independent fish that year, but he says, “If you w ant to fish one set 
net you can fish for me as a company fisherman.” I told him, “1 
cannot live on one set net.” 

Twelve hours before fishing started that summer we got word from 
Bob Young, captain of the landing barge Co/umbia, that one of the 
freezers, Arctic Main, would buy our fish at 70 cents, and we had to 
get $1.25 for the same fish. By the way, same type of fish. And, 
well, we broke ice ; we started to sell our fish. 

Now, by the way, when Hendricks came in, we asked him to look 
the situation over. And that relief food we saved for spring. There 
were 30, 40 natives in Lake Iliamna that were left without a job. 
They came down the river with small skifls, with anything that could 
float. And I told Brendell, I said, “You are going to drown some 
of them this summer that go out in Bristol Bay to try to fish. Some 
of them have short nets with 25 fathoms. They had to do something: * 
they had to earn a few dollars. So they went out there. And I told 
you, those natives are tough; they took it in that summer, in that 
cold fog, and no shore camp. But anyway we figured that we break 
ice sooner or later. We broke ice with the Arctic Main; they took 
our fish. 

We put in 1,800 fish on that Friday and Saturday, our biggest 
delivery to the Columbia. 

I found out that Suomela, one of the big officers in the Fish and 
Wildlife, was at the airbase to go with Hendricks. Hendricks and I 
met some time before this; he was down on the beach to talk the 
situation over. So when I heard that two of them were going to the 
Fish and Wildlife, I figured I could do something, and ‘T went and 
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talked with them. We had quite a talk. All of a sudden, here 
comes one of my friends in from the village. He said, “Gunnar, the 
Arctic Main broke down; 35,000 fish on the Columbia. _They cannot 
eet to the canneries to can them: we are up against it.” Hendricks 
turned to me. I said, “Hendricks, that means that all of us are out 
of a job. Well, | am going to ask them if they will not put pressure 
on Brendell to can that 35,000 fish for a conservation measure. 

So I waited for Hendricks to come back. No soap. They would 
not can for conservation measure. All right. Thirteen thousand 
of that 35,000 fish were taken by another freezer. 

You must realize when we got the fish everybody else got the fish, 
but Brendell had facilities to freeze them, and he had facilities to can 
them: he was not swamped; but the Fish and Wildlife would not put 
pressure on Brendell to can that fish. Twenty-two thousand fish went 
overboard: they had to dump them. 

We went up to Brendell that evening, four of us. We had pretty 
hard words with Brendell about the 35,000 fish. Of course, he had his 
excuses. 

So we asked him, “Cannot vou step into this emergency and take our 
fish until the Arctic Main gets the repair?” He says, “No; I cannot.” 

I came down that evening. Well, the situation was so bad that it is 
hard to realize. But one of the native boys from Iliamna said, *What 
are we going todo?” Tsaid, “Well, we have got to wait for the Arctic 
Vain to be repaired.” 

It was just 2 or 3 days into the peak of the season. Monday, by the 
way, was the second best day we lost. This native asked me, “What 
are we going todo? Burn the canneries down?” He was that mad. 
I said, “Hold your horses.” 

It shows that a monopoly did exist because we did not have a free 
and open market for our fish. 

Now, we filed a brief with the Federal Trade Commission and 
sent it down below, and he said, Mr. Harrison said, “I will look the 
‘ase over. You have got a clear case. Get it assigned and we will 
process it.” 

We sent in sworn affidavits of what actually took place. We have 
not heard further. 

You must realize that the indus stry is so powerful, that you asked 
here a while ago if it might not block the tr: ansfer of the Bureau of 
Fisheries on the fish traps. Just that industry in Bristol Bay will 
block th: at movement of the transfer of the fishing. ; 

Now, we are just wondering how much power have they got, since 
that compl: unt of ours before the Federal Trade Commission was not 
processed, And that is about all I got on that. 

This vear, by the way, they st: arted out in the middle of Febr uary. 
They sent up word, *Yes; we hire independent fishermen on the time- 
payment plan.” They have bought some independent fishing; they 
have broken ice, and have got started, but we still compete against 
ee ag fish. 

And, by the way, they got hired down in Frisco, they got hired in 
Seattle, and they got paid transportation costs back and forth. And 
like I told you Ealons, we get—last summer we had 73 in Cook Inlet; 
they had $1.25 for a fish; we are competing against a company. 

Now, look at it this way: Before this independent moving got 
started in Bristol Bay, it was a company fisherman; it was a company 
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net, a company boat, from the time the fish were picked out of the 
company boat, and company net, and landed on a tender—it was 
company-owned tender—went into the cannery, which was owned 
by the cannery. And in one instance the Peterson’s Point cannery- 
they even shipped it out in their own boat, in their own bottoms, to 
Alaska Steam. 

Now, if you do not call that a monopoly, I do not know. Time is 
short, and I will not go any further. If there is any question on that 
particular zone—I have something else I would like to diseuss with you 
before we go into something else, with this brief. Lf you gentlemen 
care to help us out you can ask what happened to that brief 

Senator ScHoepren. When did vou send that in 4 

Mr. Emepere. [ think around February or March of this spring. 
Well, before the fishing season this year. 

Senator Maanuson. We will find out about that. 

Mr. Beraeren. | am sorry to say I have got to use glasses. Several 
ot - ry points I would like to make. 

By the way, we are glad to be able to come before you with our 
problems. We ad another conventional committee on the King Sal- 
mons Air Base; Mr. Bartlett was with them: and we tried all we 
could with Mr. Bartlett, with his committee. The situation is so bad 
they had to do something about it. Your time is too much taken up. 
We are glad to come—know that we could come in here and put our 
troubles before you. 

Of course, I go on further. I will tell you what they are oe 
over there now. They are canning the spawning salmon. Now, i 
vou Senators had a dozen hens laying eggs for breakfast, and if you 
«lid that, you would not have eggs for breakfast very much longer. 
And that is what is happening in our country—they are canning ‘the 
salmon that should go upstream spawning. 

When the Fish and Wildlife Service came out with a proposal of a 
free-for-all fishing operation next summer, with 314 days per week 
fishing operation, 1 thought the ee had dropped out of everything. 

Now, this is going downhill; is getting worse. I tell you, I 
believe the Japs. are ‘getting some ‘of our fish. There is no doubt in 
my mind that bay is entirely overfished. In 1939, 1940, 1941, we had 
over 1,200 boats in Naknek-Kvichak area, and only 6 days of fishing. 
Between 1930 and 1940 the fish were so plentiful, there was no worry- 
ing about escapement. There was nobody that thought about con- 
serving the fish. Now they are finally cutting down the fishing time. 

Allright. I believe in that law that you cannot discriminate against 
a United States citizen, so you cannot stop anybody from going in 
there fishing. However, something is going to have to be done about 
fishing, and somebody is going to get hurt. 

Even the superintendent of the last cannery I worked at told me 
that—he said, “Somebody is going to get hurt.” I do not believe in 
fishing on high seas for the salmon, whether it is the Japs or anybody 
else, for the simple reason, the 3 days’ fishing, or 2 days’ fishing across 
the mouth of the river, and over the high seas you do not have any 
‘ontrol. They can use any amount of nets; there is no limit on that 
so far as the Japanese are concerned, and our own nationals have not 
got into first swing yet, but they will be. 

We are shortened to 150-fathom boat. The Japanese are using up to 
78 miles for one catch a boat. They increased it 12 miles this summer. 
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So if you catch the salmon on the high seas, then there will be 
nothing coming back to the rivers to spawn. 

If you fish close = a river you can count them when they go up 
to the spawning are And it ‘has been proven that the peak of the 
run, the best ese aches is up there, the best spawners; if they go 
up you are going to have a regular turn. You can regulate your 
fishing better. You can regulate the fishing if you fish close to the 
mouth of the river. 

I would like to cite an example. By the way, I am salting salmon 
in the spring, and I am salting whi atever comes in late in the fall; 
I call it fall fishing. The red salmon come in in the fall season, the 
tail end, or the red-salmon run, and the reason they are in the tail 
end is, 1 believe, there is something wrong with them; otherwise they 
would not be in it. 

[ will split red salmon in the fall of the year for the spawners. 

We do not expect you Senators to get the hang of this in just one 
hearing. I hope we can get Territorial control over it. There is no 
doubt in my mind if we do we can do something about this fish. 

Well, I will have to take another look here and see. All right, then, 
who is going to get hurt, then; that is the question, that is the $64 
question. 

se I told Mr. Moore when he was in there, he came in there; he 
said, “I am here to see if I can help the industry and you fishermen ; 
also, : see what we could do about getting money in your pocket and 
a big pack for the canneries.” I said, “That is the $64 question, and 
I am afraid it is going to be the $64 question for some time to come.” 

However, let me recite or go back a little time. 

I came into Bristol Bay in 1936. The year before in that area the 
Fish and Wildlife Service expected a very poor run for the salmon, 
so they closed the whole bay for fishing. There was nobody going 
to operate; they expected a poor run. 

The Libby MeNeill & Libby Canneries came up there with some 
of their men, and looked the situation over. I do not know what 
channels they went through, but they got the season opened for 
watershed residents only, even if it was just the short season. All 
right. Then came 1942, when the war broke out. In those days the 
fishermen who were transported from Frisco and Seattle came up in 
steamers, in boats, not up in airplanes like they do nowadays. 

In 1942 we were short of boats on account of the war: they could 
not spare the boats to take them up here. So they decided, “Well, 
we will operate with Alaska residents.” So in 1942—also besides 
1935, was entirely Alaska-resident operation. 

And I will say this much for Libby MeNeill & Libby, we put up 
152,000 cases—I think it is the biggest pack put up by any one 
cannery. There were only two canneries operating. 

The way we look at it in there now is this: You cannot discriminate 
against the United States citizen. You cannot stop them from going 
in there. 

No, Senators, I would like to ask you this question: What do you 
think is the higgest discrimination? Either try to keep a few men 
out of the fishing grounds that can make a living elsewhere, and let 
the resident operate for 5 years straight. The fish will come back. 
Either that, or let there be a free-for-all. I would call that the 
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biggest discrimination when you take the last salmon out of the bay. 

‘You are not going to be able to regulate unless you cut down ter- 
rifically on the gear and boats. The boats have got to be cut down 
something ter rible if you are going to get escapement up the river. 

Now, then, i in 2 years’ study now, they have had the same relief in 
the area. This coming winter will be another one; they are going out 
of shape. 

Well, I realize fishing is bad elsewhere. I understand the tuna 
fishermen have their troubles; but I do not think they have been 
handed down the relief food as of yet. And when it comes to handing 
out relief food we have got a problem. The people live over a wide 
area that it is to be distributed to, to get it to them. They have not 
got money to travel to pick it up. It would not be worth it. But 
they need it pretty bad when it comes to feeding people, relief food. 

And there are some families in Ugashik area, and there are some 
families of natives, mostly in Iliamna—I do not know what they are 
going to live on this winter. There is no other work in there outside 
of fishing and trapping. And like I said, the fur prices are down, 
outside of the beaver and mink—they are bringing fine prices yet; but 
then we come into another situation I will bring up shortly. 

Who is going to fish in there? That is what we would like to know 

Senator Magnuson. That is probably, Gunnar, the problem we are 
going to have to take a look at. 

Mr. Berceren. Somebody is going to get hurt, Senator, the way we 
feel, since we are living in there, trying to pioneer the country, more 
or less; we feel that we should have the first crack at it. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, we will take a good look at it, Gunnar, 
and I think we had better hear Truman now. 

Mr. Berecren. Just a minute, Senator; I have got a couple of more 
items here. You traveled a long ways to see us, and we came a long 
ways. I hope you will excuse me; I have still a couple more problems. 

You have heard of the monument; that is the biggest monument, the 
biggest park. Now, that monument was created for the attraction of 
tourists to look at the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 

That is what it was originally created for. Now they have enlarged 
it twice to take in the whole Naknek Lake area, and I am wondering 
why there is no tourist goes in there. If they do they have got to fly 
over and look down, and if they have a cloudy day they see nothing. 
And no commercial airlines have permission to do that. 

As far as we are concerned, if it was open for us to go in there trap- 
ping, also, that would be satisfactory to us. We do not make much 
money fishing. When spring comes out you can go out and get 2 or 
limits of beaver for yourself. There are obstructions in some of the 
spawning grounds up there. You know what a dam builder the 
beaver is, and all the small streams are going to be obstructed by dams. 
So we have been working together with Delegate Bartlett now tr ying 
to get this park area reduced to an ordinary normal one site. 

W ell, then, we need a small boat harbor for Naknek River. There 
are a lot of boats there, and it always has been a problem. You have 
vot those big flats. When fishermen come in there with their boats 
several times during the season, after the season, before the season, 
the tide is out and the boats are w ay out on a mud flat and you have 
got to hike through mud for a mile or a mile and a half in order to get 
to the house to change your clothes. 
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Now, the Army, and the CAA house a lot of traffic up and down the 
river, and mostly the pilots, they dodge those rocks. If you do not 
know them you might sink the barge. 

And, I believe that does it, Senator Magnuson. And like I said, I 
was glad to appear before you. 

Senator Magnuson. If there is any interpreting to be done by the 
reporter, I will do it. 

Mr. Truman Emberg, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN EMBERG, BUSINESS AGENT, BRISTOL 
BAY FISH PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Emperc. My name is Truman Emberg. As Gunnar said, I 
have prepared a brief to put in here, and it is ‘rather a lengthy thing, 
so I do not think we will read it through. I will try to relate what 
has gone on here. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Empere. And I may refer to certain pages. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. Emperc. The first thing is that I am here as a representative 
of the people in the Bristol Bay area. I am the business agent for 
the Bristol Bay Fish Producers Association, and we are here repre- 
senting also, since Mr. Downey could not come over, the Bering Sea 
Fishermen’s Union. There are around 1,200 people that they are 
representing in the area. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Emperre. On page 2 of this pamphlet is a production chart for 
sristol Bay. That chart that is submitted on page 2 of this state- 
ment illustrates the degree to which production has fallen in the 
Bristol Bay fisheries. The 40-year average of red salmon from 1906 
to 1945 was 1,044,000 and from 1946 until 1955 it was 636,000. And 
the 3-year average from 1953, 1954, and 1955, was 356,000. Opera- 
tional deficit over the 10-year period amounts to 400,000 cases annu- 
ally; over the 3-year period they amount to 638,000 cases annually. 

The present market value per case is approximately $30, so that the 
10-year average deficit represents an annual loss of $12 million. 

The 5-year average deficit represents a loss of $20 million annually. 
In terms of dollar production we are losing two-thirds of the salmon 
aon in Bristol Bay. On that basis the chart demonstrates that these 

fisheries have been severely depleted. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, we have some of these figures, but these 
are very good, And you have gone to a lot of work in them, but they 
all add up to the fact that the dec line is just so apparent that it is as 
plain as the nose on your face. And that the last 3 years have been 
the worst since back in 1936, and we should be getting better, and we 
should be getting better instead of worse. We have tried to have 
better conservation, better know-how, better experience, better re- 
search of all types, and here we are getting worse instead of better. 

Mr. Empere. That covers it pretty well. 

This critical depletion occurs, and it is under-the White Act. We 
have maintained that the White Act is a failure for two reasons: 
First, that it has not accomplished resource conservation. You re- 
ferred to that yourself; it is patent: everybody knows it, 
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The second thing, that the White Act was an act to conserve the 
fisheries for the protection of the fisheries, and for other purposes, 
and the other purposes were—were they industrially controlled? And 
it has failed in that, too. I will relate that to the testimony that Gun- 
nar gave here before you relating what happened on that Naknek- 
Kvichak fishery in 1954. 

In 1954 the White Act expressly forbade the Secretary to grant any 
monopolies; yet one existed. He did not grant it. So in one way 
he is not responsible ; we cannot accuse. him of cr ating that. monopoly ; 
yet he knew it existed, and he did nothing to give us the assurance of 
the right of fishery, which is extended under the act. That is where 
the fishy part of this is, when we were trying to get some assurance 
that we would be given the right to fish that is extended to us under 
that act, we were told that the same provisions forbid us being granted 
any assurance. 

That industry in the Bristol Bay area, the « ‘anning comp: anies there 
have a canning monopoly, and that is translated over into the fisheries 
as a fishing monopoly. They control the market; therefore, they 
control the ‘fishing opportunity. And this act says the right of fish- 
eries shall be gener: 

I would like to read you a few quotations here on page 15. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, the right to fish is general, but it is not 
quite as simple as that in this business. The right to make a liveli- 
hood is not general in fisheries because of many, many things. 

Mr. Enrrrc. I would like to refer to a statement made by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Gardner. This is on page 138. 
It is short; I could just read it to you. Page 13, second paragraph. 
They knew this monopoly existed in the deep inter ior, and they told 
Congress about it, and still—that was in 1946—in 1954 we had this set 
uP that Gunnar was telling you about, where they monopolized the 

‘anning equipment and left most of the residents without jobs on the 
saa h. 

Senator Magnvuson. Well, [ think that we ought to also say here for 
the record—I do not know of any time when any Secretary of the 
Interior has come down in front of our committee and asked us to 
change the White Act. And they had whatever information, or the 
best information available. I do not know of any instance where they 
have, and Iam sure I am speaking for Wallace White, who would have 
been the first to join with me, because he tried to be a great friend of 
the fishermen. 

Mr. Exrperc. Basically this will all relate to transfer systems; it 
is not working. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Well, that may be one of the good rea- 
sons why some of these things should be done, because, that is, L do 
not know of any time in all the years that I have been on that. com- 
mittee when any Secretary of the Interior has ever come down and 
asked us to change some provisions of the act that might accomplish 
some of the goals we are talking about here today. 

Delegate Barrierr. The only recollection I have, Mr. Chairman—a 
few years ago an Assistant Secretary of the Interior wanted to freeze 
trap sites, 





Senator Magnuson. Freeze everything. That is the reversal of 


what we wanted. 
Delegate Barrierr. Precisely. 
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Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Emperc. Then I wish to read a quotation from Nathan R. Mar- 
gold, who is a Solicitor for the Department of Interior; in an opinion 
dated March 20, 1942, he advised the Secretary as follows: 

The provision of the statute that no citizen shall be denied the right to fish 
in any area where fishing is permitted requires the Secretary to give considera- 
tion to the effect of regulations upon the opportunity of all to fish, so that as 
equal an opportunity as is possible will result. This provision is an express 
statutory indication of the policy which should guide the Secretary in making 
regulations. 

Now, trap fishermen, they can relate that to the traps, but we will 
relate it 

Senator Magnvson. Truman, if you will pardon the interruption 
here, and I am awfully sorry to do this, but I just cannot help it. The 
Delegate and I have got to go and be at a place at 6 o’clock. Iam sure 
senator Schoeppel will be glad to stay a little bit. 

I want to say that this is the first time in a lot of hearings—I have 
not read it all, but T have been reading portions of it—that I have had 
a real good critical analysis, not based on, not being critical as to the 

purposes of the act, but a critical analysis of it, not of the adminis- 

tration necessarily, but how the act has actually worked over the 
period of years that it has been in operation. And I believe that this 
will be read more than anything we get because legislation is really 
our business. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank vou, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. And I am awfully glad you put so much time 
nit. LTassure you it will be appreciated. 

You will excuse me, you people. 

I want to say, in passing, a lot of these things I did have a par- 
ticular know vee of many people in Congress do not; but I do have 
| particular knowledge of these because I lived here and know many 
ot vou people. 

I think that if nothing else comes out of all this that something has 
vot to be done here, or we will all be out of business, including the 
packers. And we cannot do everything, but we are going to do every- 
thing we can that we have jur isdiction to do. 

I believe this is the first time we pointed up—we have always had 
hearings on certain things. on this, or that, or regulations, or things 
of that kind, but this is getting serious for everybody. 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. Everybody in ‘the industry- = 

Senator Magnuson. Everyone in the business. And, literally 

speaking, you are all in the same boat. And that is why we think it 
is so important to us. And, we are going to pursue it. 

And I apologize, and thank you all very much for coming. I 
apprec late it. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you. 

I would like to relate that opinion of the Solicitor General to the 
operation o fthe company fleets, fishing fleets in Bristol Bay. Actu- 
ally, you see, those companies are the actual fishermen, the people 
that they import that come in from the United States, the migrant 
labor. They are agents for these people. And here we are, we are 
under a thousand fishermen, residents, depending upon selling our 
products in this market. And we are dependent, or we have 
to compete with 13 or 14 corporate fishermen who control all of the 
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‘sanning processes. And there is no free market that exists. They 
dealt us out in 1954 on one river in Bristol Bay, and if we run into 
trouble with them on any grounds, negotiations of fish agreements, 
anything on that order, they can deal us out on every river in Br mil 
Bay. 

And we would like to see that fishing right spread as generally 
as possible among the fishermen. And I have a suggestion to make 
in that regard. 

Senator ScHorrreL. You go ahead and get that in the record. 

Mr. Emperc. Our proposal is in this fishery each fisherman is al- 
lowed to operate 150-fathom gill nets a year, and we propose that 
that be a new basis of legislation, regulation to this extent, that it 

can be done by the Secretar y of Interior, he has the power to include 
it in the fisheries code now. It can be done by congressional action. 
We want it to remain so that there will be permitted to each com 
mercial fisherman the operation of only one unit of gear. Then we 
will all be on equal terms. Any one of these corporate concerns, the 
Alaska packers, Libby, McNeill & Libby, can have 1 string of gear, 
1 unit of gear. I will have 1, and Gunnar will have 1, and everyone 
else will have 1. And if they want to can fish, let them go in an 
open competitive market and buy it, and it can be done very simp ly 
without a congressional enactment. The Secretary can write thiat 

regulation that way, any way he wants to. 

Senator Scuorpren. In other words, what you are saying is that 
under the basic law he has that authority administratively ? 

Mr. Emperc. That is right. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. To make those rules and regulations. 

Mr. Empera. We are not asking for abolition for anything here: we 
are asking for more general distribution of a general right. 

We recommend the transfer of the fisheries. It is on a broad princi- 
ple of the nature of the congressional retention of that fisheries 
jurisdiction, 

I have remarks here on page 9 in regard to that, in the third para 
graph in this statement. 

We know that Federal supervision and control over our fisheries has failed 
in that it has not properly regulated either the conservation or the utilization 
of the resource. We believe that the fisheries law known as the White Act 
is not competent legislation to accomplish either of these ends. We maintain 
that the result of this inadequacy is that our fisheries and our economy and 
our general welfare have been abused. Legislative reform is our paramount 
need. 

* * * * * x t 

We question whether this arrangement and distribution of powers can be 
justified in the light of the principles involved. The fisheries resources of 
Alaska are held in trust for the State or Territory of Alaska. The Congress 
has the supervision, the jurisdiction, the administration, the control over this 
trust. The Congress may retain these powers indefinitely but it can not properly 
yield them to a lesser agency than the State or the Territory of Alaska. 

We concede that the Congress, while retaining its supervisory powers, may 
properly delegate powers of jurisdiction, administration, and control to appro- 
priate agencies. We question whether the power of supervision over the trust 
can be so delegated. 

We therefore question the propriety of those provisions of the White Act 
which empower the Secrtary of the Interior to act as deputy trustee for the 
Congress over the fisheries resources of Alaska under conditions which afford 
him immunity from legal process and free him from accountability in the admin- 
istration of the trust. 
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That is our understanding as citizens of the State of Alaska, for the 
State or Territory of Alaska. 

We maintain that under this distribution of powers the values held in trust 
have been dissipated and depleted and that although this condition is a matter 
of general knowledge the Congress has not intervened. 

To our minds, to all practical intent and purpose, the Congress has abdicated 
the power of supervision and has resigned the trust. 

There was a move on in Bristol Bay under that White Act. The 
Secretary is directed by Congress under section II to provide half 
of the run of salmon for any river as escapement. It wasn’t pro- 
vided this year in the Naknek region. It was not provided at 
Kvichak. It was not provided at U gashik. 

Now, some of the boys over there wanted to sue the Secretary, haul 
him into court and make him account for what happened that this 
congressional directive had been ignored. But all of his powers of 
administration under section I are optional; they are at his dis- 
cretion. He may do this, he may do that, it says, to accomplish the 
purpose of section II. So once Congress has given him the power to 
exercise his jurisdiction I do not believe he is even accountable to 
Congress. And certainly when the injury is general, and every fisher- 
man is equally affected by the resultant ‘depletion of his administra- 
tion, there is no several injury that injures anyone that gives him 
ground for suit. 

Senator Scuorrren. There is one thing that you are pointing up 
here, that under the administrative action of his Department, based 
upon a law, you are pointing out the inequities and the dangerous 
things that are happening, and that it is a function of Congress, once 
it is brought to their attention, to see it is remedied. 

And that will be the value of some of these hearings, and some of 
the actual experiences growing up and developing under this act. 

Mr. Empere. That is right. 

I might as well put this in the record, too, that this act was passed 
in 1924, and there has been no significant revision of it. These abuses 
have been piling up for a long time. 

I had some further argument along that line, or statements, and I 
want to continue with that. 

You probably have not been asked to intervene in changing this 
White Act. We are sitting there on the shores of the Bering Sea, 
just a small group of us, and we are just in our second year of organi- 
zation of our association, and it costs money to go to Washington. 
That was a point that Senator Magnuson mentioned. 

Senator Scuorpret. That is right. 

Mr. Emeerc. And to our minds, and to all practical intents and 
purposes, the Congress has abdicated the power of supervision and 
has resigned the trust. 

Maybe it has not been asked to do it, but the fact is that it has not 
exercised it; it has not intervened in all of this time, and, we therefore 
respectfully ask that this trust be terminated by transfer of the fish- 
eries in question to the State or the Territory of Alaska, where it 
ultimately will come, before it gets worse. 

In regard to this pelagic fishing that was mentioned, our main ob- 
jection to any pelagic fishery, of our own national, or by an inter- 
national fishery, is that we know our salmon fisheries should be man- 
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aged on a sustained yield basis so that year after year they will put 
out the maximum production. And there are men here far more 

capable of telling you things like that. But I know there is no way 
that under a pelagic fishing where you can exercise selection of the 
fish you are taking, that you can manage that fishery on any sound 
conservation purpose. It will certainly “lead to ultimate ruin of any 
fisheries, such as the salmon fisheries, the management of which de- 
pends upon selective regulation. 

We would like to be furnished a copy of the report and survey that 
Milo Moore, the fishery consultant, has proposed for this committee, 
is soon as possible, because he was in the bay, as Mr. Berggren s said. 
We would like to know what his findings and recommendations are. 

Senator ScHorrret. You mean that is the printed report? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes. The committee has not read it yet. 

Senator Scnorrret. I was going to say that that has been made, 
that report has been printed and is available to the full committee. 

And, of course, that came out after our recess; I mean, right after- 
ward, so that as soon as that has been finally submitted, your sugges- 
tion here will be a matter of record, and you will hear from the com- 
mittee and from Senator Magnuson on that. I am sure he will make 
those available to you. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you. 

That concludes all my remarks in regard to fisheries. 

We have a small boat harbor proposition over at Dillingham, 
Alaksa. The engineering has been done. It has received a favorable 
recommendation from the Corps of Engineers. Overall, the project 
~ is around $370,000 or $380,000. 

I did not come prepared to speak on that. I do not have the facts 
and figures that I should. And those have all been put in. And the 
Corps of Engineers are satisfied, and we certainly need it. All of our 
longshoring and everything that is done there in the fisheries is done 
over the open beaches; there is no protection. We have no natural 
harbor there and the need is great. And with this growth in the 
independent fishery, and as they get more, why that need for a good 
safe shelter is becoming more important. 

Senator Scrorrrrt. Let me ask you one question here. Do you 
have any detailed information, or any general information as to what 
the earnings in 1954 or 1955 were of these fishermen ? 

Mr. Empere. I believe that in the Ugashik district I can tell you 
this much: They did not make enough to pay association dues to 
us, and all we require is $25 a year. 

They had less than around 1,500 average to the boat, which were 
sold at 70 cents, and out of that they had to pay their gas, their food, 
their nets, and the payment on the boats. No one had any take-home 
money; every cent of their payday went toward the debts that were 
against the boats that they were buying. And the company operates 
a store there and gave them very limited credit to carr y them through 
the winter. I cannot tell you exactly how much they got apiece, but 
I know there is a definite need for a relief program in there becuse 
we have been asked to report that. 

Senator Scuorpren. I see. 

Mr. Petieerint. About a thousand dollars gross; I mean, during 
the season; would that be about right? At 1,500 a season at 70 cents 
apiece ? 
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Mr. Emperc. That is right. In those boats there are two men. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. | thought that ought to be in the record. 
aim interested in getting that in the record. 

Well, your entire statement, of course, will become a part of the 
record, and a most valuable part, because as has been mentioned 
here a while ago, you point this up in an altogether different way. 
You go back to the act and show what is h: appening under the admin- 
istraction of that act. And it will be pretty valuable for us as a 
matter of a committee, too. 

I want to express our appreciation for your appearing and giving 
us such an enlightened statement. 

Mr. Emperc. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Truman Emberg, Dillingham, 
Bristol Bay, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FOR Brisro.t Bay FisH PRopUCERS ASSOCIATION, BRISTOL BAY RESIDEN1 
CANNERY WORKERS UNION, BERING SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


This statement has been prepared for a consolidated presentation by a Bristol 
Bay delegation on North l’acitic fisheries problems before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at Anchorage, Alaska. The representa- 
tives are Mr. Gunnar Berggren of Naknek, Alaska, and Mr. Truman Emberg of 
Dillingham, Alaska. The organizations represented are the Bering Sea Fish- 
ermen’s Union, the Bristo! Bay Resident Cannery Workers Union, and the Bristol 
Bay Fish Producers Association. The unions are certified under the National 
Labor Relations Board to represent resident workers in the fishing industr) 
in Bristol Bay. They are affiliated with the Seafarer’s International Union of 
North America and the American Federation of Labor. The association is 
incorporated under the laws of the Territory and the United States to represent 
resident Alaskan independent fishermen who own and operate fishing boats 
and fishing gear in the salmon fisheries of the Bering Sea. We represent a 
working roster of about S00 fishermen and about 400 cannery workers. At least 
95 percent of the fishermen are residents of the Bristol Bay watersheds while 
all of the cannery workers reside in areas adjacent to the Bering Sea. 

The salmon resources of the Bering Sea support the only developed industry 
in an area larger than many of the States of the Federal Union. We have a 
ohe-crop economy which means we have all the dangers attendant to such a sys- 
tem. Page 2 of this statement is a record of the production of the Bristol Bay 
red salmon fisheries from 1906 until 1955. Production of the area varied from 
a high of 1,772,000 cases packed in 1938 to a low of 231,000 cases packed in 1935. 
It should be noted in passing that the 1985 pack was limited by a program of 
rigid curtailment. In Bristol Bay the years divisible by five have not been pro- 
ductive since 1915. There can be little doubt that the 313,000 cases of red 
salmon packed in 1955 represent the lowest fisheries production in the history 
of Bristol Bay because the fishing effort was intense and the industry relatively 
free from restrictive regulation. At any rate, the point we are stressing here 
is that productivity has varied at a ration between the factors 1 and 6. 

It is to be expected that the regional economy would fluctuate with the factor 
of fisheries production. However, we will qualify that relationship now, for 
further reference, with the statement that the local economy also varies with 
the degree to which resident cannery workers and fishermen are permitted to 
share in the employment afforded, and the markets offered, by the fisheries. 

It is our understanding that this hearing, and others similar to it held else- 
where, will inform this committee of the opinions and recommendations of per- 
sons directly concerned with problems of fisheries of the North Pacific to the 
end that suitable legislative action may be taken by the Congress of the United 
States. The fisheries in question are primarily the salmon fisheries of Alaska 
and the actual and potential fisheries in convention waters. The season of 1955 
yielded to the salmon industry in Alaska the lowest overall pack in half a cen- 
tury. The fishermen and cannery workers from the other fishing areas of 
Alaska will have informed this committee how serious the consequences of this 
decline are to them. Press and radio releases have reported the concern ex- 
pressed by stateside industry and labor. No doubt they will make their own 
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recommendations. In speaking for the resident cannery workers and fishermen 
of southwestern Alaska we want the record to show the conviction of the people 
we represent that their claims upon the consideration of Congress should be 
judged apart from the claims of absentee labor and absentee capital. 


Pack of canned (red) salmon in Bristol Bay 


[Converted to basis of 48 1-pound cans to the case] 
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Output of canned salmon in western Alaska. 
2 Statistical Review, 1928, W. R. Rich, Bureau of Fisheries. 
Salmon taken in Alaska, by region and subdivision, Bristol] Bay. 


Source: Alaska Fishery and Fur-Seal Industries, U. 8S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


For purposes of this discussion, in relating the problem of the salmon fisheries 
to the general problems of the North Pacific fisheries, we have suggested they 
be examined in the following order: 


1. The depleted condition of the Alaska salmon fisheries. 


2. The characteristics of pelagic salmon fishing. 
3. Regulatory requirements basic to salmon conservation. 


4. The basic congressional enactments concerning the Alaska salmon re- 
sources: their competency, their administration. 
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Reference has already been made to the general production slump of 1955. It 
is common knowledge among the fishermen of Alaska that this is not to be con- 
sidered an isolated example, but that it is the latest manifestation of a downward 
trend in the productivity of our fisheries. Competent authorities should be asked 
to appear before this committee so that the record will clearly demonstrate the 
extent of depletion by facts, graphs, and statistics. 

The chart submitted on page 2 of this statement illustrates the degree to which 
production has fallen in the Bristol Bay fisheries. The 40-year average in cases 
of red salmon packed from 1906 until 1945 was 1,040,000; the 10-year average 
from 1946 until 1955 was 630,000 ; and, the 3-year average for 1953-55 was 350,000. 
Operational deficits over the 10-year period amount to 400,000 cases annually ; 
over the 3-year period they amount to 638,000 cases annually. The present mar- 
ket value per case is approximately $30, so that the 10-year average deficit repre- 
sents an annual loss of $12 million. The 3-year average deficit represents a loss 
of $20 million annually. In terms of dollar production we are losing two-thirds 
of the salmon crop in Bristol Bay. On that basis the chart demonstrates that 
these fisheries have been severely depleted. 

The extent of this depletion, however, should not be directly correlated with 
production. Salmon packs vary with the intensity of the fishing effort, accord- 
ing to regulative restrictions, and for economic reasons. We submit the following 
chart to illustrate more clearly the extent of Bristol Bay depletion : 


Escapement 
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Based on visual aerialSsurveys made after closure of commercial season. 


Historically the Naknek-Kvichak red salmon fishery has been the world’s fore- 
most producer of these valuable fish. Roughly half of the Bristol Bay production 
of red salmon was taken from the Kvichak fishery in 1955 while an escapement of 
only 6 percent of the numbers required for adequate seeding was secured. At 
the same time less than 30 percent of adequacy was attained at Egegik, and less 
than 10 percent at Ugashik. The red salmon packs in 1955 in these districts 
were clearly obtained at the expense of the escapements. 

There are two main classes of salmon present in the pelagic waters of the 
Bering Sea and the North Pacific Ocean: (1) Asian stocks, and (2) North 
American stocks. The North American stocks are represented by five species: 
(1) King salmon, (2) red salmon, (3) chum salmon, (4) pink salmon, and, (5) 
silver salmon. In addition to the species named above a sixth, the Masu, is 
found among the Asian stocks. Each of these species is represented by a com- 
plex of races and subracial groups. And, under ocean conditions, any of the 
individual specimens may be further classified as to being (1) mature, migrant 
spawn fish, or, (2) immature fish which have not attained full growth. The 
salmon taken in any pelagic fishery must, therefore, be taken from a hetero- 
geneous mixture of salmonoids of either continental stock or of an admixture of 
both. A fisheries resource of this kind is now under intensive pressures from 
the Japanese pelagic fisheries operating in the convention waters west of the 
provisional line of demarcation. This fishery has completed its fourth consecu- 
tive year of profitable operation and ballooning expansion. A similar high- 
seas salmon fishery, therefore, seems attractive to our own nationals who have 
expressed a desire to engage in it. 

The salient fact is that pelagic salmon fisheries can be operated profitably in 
offshore waters. 

The pelagic industry, if permitted in the Bering Sea, will differ from the pres- 
ent shore-based industry in that for reasons of efficiency and economy and labor 
certifications it is to be expected that all fisheries workers and fishermen engaged 
in it will be recruited at the point of embarkation. Presumably this point of 
embarkation would be one of the large cities on the west coast. As a matter of 
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conjecture, however, there seems to be a possibility that Puerto Rico might be 
chosen as the operational base for the new industry. On-the-spot processing 
would be carried on in large floating canneries or freezer ships. It is certain 
that if this type of operation supplanted the present estuarial fisheries that 
resident-worker participation in the fisheries would soon be a thing of the past 
and the shore-based canning industry, historically the mainspring of the Terri- 
torial economy, would become extinct. 

We are dealing with a resource in the maritime public domain of the United 
States and in international waters. We are dealing with basic principles of 
our Government as they apply to the profit motive, freedom of enterprise, and 
the right of competition. Regardless of our wishes and our interests, whether 
as individuals or as partisan groups, the decision as to whether the Federal 
Government should permit or should prohibit the existence of pelagic salmon 
fisheries will be made in the national interest. 

We believe that it would not be in the national interest if the salmon stocks 
of the North Pacific and the Bering Sea were not managed according to a policy 
of “sustained maximum yield.” If these stocks are reduced to remnants of no 
economic consequence a great natural heritage will have been destroyed. 

There can be no utilization of a salmon resource for industrial purposes with- 
out there being raised the problem of its conservation. The question we must 
answer is this: Can the salmon resources of Alaska be properly utilized and 
properly protected under the pressures of a pelagic fishery? 


II—-A 


This should be related to the question raised by the chart on page two: Can 
the salmon resources of Alaska be protected and preserved under the pressures 
of the present shore-based industry? 

III 


The proponents of pelagic salmon fishing will tell you that there is no conser- 
vation problem involved in this type of fishing as opposed to estuarial opera- 
tions. According to this view a salmon can only be killed one time and after 
it has been killed it cannot spawn. Reserving, for the present, what we hold 
are valid exceptions to this argument, let’s look at the conservation of salmon 
on that basis. If the problems of conservation for a salmon resource are regarded 
as being identical whether the fishery be pelagic or estuarial then it would 
appear that such regulatory requirements as have been found to be basic to 
conservation in the estuaries would also apply on the high seas. 

The conditions of a pelagic fishery are such that gill-net operation appears to 
be the only economically feasible means of exploitation. Gill nets are also the 
only form of gear permitted to be used in Bristol Bay. Thus, we are able to 
compare closely the conservation requirements of the fisheries. 

A gill net consists of a single sheet of web suspended in the water between an 
upper cork line and a lower lead line. Fish are captured when they try to 
swim through the net and are caught by the gills. Resource conservation in a 
zill-net fishery is accomplished by two methods: (1) Regulations prohibitive 
as to time, place, extent, and means of fishing; and (2) regulations restrictive 
as to time, place, extent, and means of fishing. There is one factor common to 
all such regulations; either directly or indirectly they limit the efficiency of the 
means of fishing. We submit for the record a copy of the Laws and Regulations 
for Protection of the Commercial Fisheries of Alaska—1955, part 104, Bristol 
Bay Area. 

We maintain that sections 104.1 to 104.20, with exceptions of 104.8 (sentences 
1 and 2), 104.8, 104.9 and 104.14 constitute limitations upon the efficiency of gear. 
(The exceptions are for the purpose of effecting adminstrative control or of 
implementing congressional legislation.) They have been promulgated for the 
definite purpose of accomplishing the conservation of all the Bristol Bay stocks. 
The regulations prohibitive and restrictive as to the time of fishing are conserva- 
tion measures in estuarial waters because a fish which has traversed the fishery 
during a closed period has “escaped.” Regulations of this type cannot achieve a 
conservation purpose in an oceanic fishery because a migrant salmon pro- 
tected 1 day by a closure will be available to the fishery on the following days. 

Or, if he is an immature salmon he will be available throughout his ocean resi- 
dence; The regulations prohibitive and restrictive as to the place of fishing are 
conservation measures in estuarial and coastal waters because certain areas 
may be located, designated, and controlled in conformity with their intrinsic 
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relationship to the availability of salmon. Such areas may be schooling grounds 
or migratory routes. Regulations of this type cannot be applied in wide oceanic 
waters because the salmon are widely dispersed and are generally available over 
vast undifferentiated areas. The regulations prohibitive and restrictive upon 
the means of fishing accomplish resource conservation in estuarial waters because 
the intensity of the fishing pressure upon the available supply can be adjusted in 
conformity with the regulations as to place and time. In a pelagic fishery no 
such relationship exists. If the amount of gear permitted to be used by a pelagic 
fisherman is reduced it will only take him longer to catch the salmon. 

It is evident, then. that regulations prohibitive and restrictive upon the place, 
time, extent, and means of fishing cannot be applied to the pelagic fisheries for 
conservation purposes. Nevertheless, the people who will tell you that a salmon 
can only be killed once and that it makes no difference how or where it is killed 
will make their bow to the principle of conservation by suggesting regulation 
based upon a production “target” or quota. 

We are convinced that this system of utilization would lead inevitably to the 
ruin of the salmon resource. 

The regulations as they are applied, in prohibition or in restriction, to the 
estuurial fisheries are selective in function. They are selective as to species. 
races and subraces because the salmon, according to inherited characteristics, 
sort themselves out into “runs.” The regulations are applied to secure adequate 
escapements for each of these as they traverse the fisheries. King salmon in 
Bristol Bay run between June 1 and June 25; red and chum salmon run between 
June 25 and July 25: pink and silver salmon run between July 20 and August 31. 
A further refinement of the principle of selectivity can be implemented by desig- 
nation of a mesh size permitted to be used which fixes the size of the fish most 
liable to capture and permits larger or smaller individuals to escape. 

Quota regulation of the pelagic fisheries will not provide for this selectivity. 
Mesh regulations will not provide it either. Oceanic salmon will vary in size 
not only according to species but also according to race, subrace and age class. 
If no mesh size is designated there can be no selectivity us to the catch. If a 
mesh size is designated then a size designed to take mature pinks will take 
inimature fish of every other species. Or if the mesh is designed to take mature 
red salmon of the 2-vear ocean residence class of a given brood year then it will 
take immature red salmon of the 3- and 4-year classes of that year. It will also 
take immature red salmon of subsequent brood years. And it will take immature 
chums, kings and silvers. 

We maintain that it is in the national interest that the salmon resources of 
the Bering Sea and the North Pacific Ocean, so far as North American stocks are 
concerned, are managed according to the concept of “sustained yield conserva- 
tion.’ There are basic requirements to such management. Only mature salmon 
should be utilized by the industry so that each year class may yield the maximum 
production to the industry. To obtain this maximum yield we must insure that 
immature salmon are not taken during the years of ocean residence; we must 
insure that the fresh-water brooding areas are fully productive ; we must insure 
that broods approaching the full capacity of the brooding areas are produced 
from the spawning grounds; and we must insure that an adequate escapement 
from the parent stocks begins the cycle. And we must do this year after year 
for each subrace, race and species present in our waters so far as we are able 
to correlate the conservation requirements of each of these to the maximum 
production from all. 

If we are to do these things it is basic that the men who administer our 
fisheries must be able by selective regulation to secure the necessary escape- 
ments. It should never be forgotten that we are dealing with natural phe- 
nomena. We cannot negotiate, regulate, or legislate a change in nature. We 
can only base our negotiations, our regulations, and our legislation upon things 
as they are. To ignore them in relation to the requirements of resource col- 
servation will be to invite and compound disaster in our fisheries. 

Let us again refer to the argument that there is no question of conservation 
involved in how and where salmon are taken, that no matter how or where 
this occurs salmon are killed and that is the end of the matter. Here, argu- 
ment as to killing or utilization is confused with argument as to conservation. 
The utilization of salmon is an industrial problem and salmon must be taken in 
some manner and at some place before they can be processed. The conservation 
of salmon, however, is a management problem and management must provide 
how and where salmon are to escape the fisheries. And from this point of view 
the argument for pelagic salmon fisheries breaks down completely because this 
escapement cannot be assurred by any selective process. 
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Up to this point we have compared the conservation requirements of regula- 
tions for pelagic and estuarial fisheries. We have objected to the existence of 
pelagic salmon fisheries for the reason that selective conservation measures 
are not possible in such fisheries. It is shameful that after 60 years of Federal 
administration ostensiby directed for resource conservation that we cannot 
stress the importance of the principle of selectivity on a basis of achievement. 
The failure of administrative agencies past and present to preserve and to pro- 
tect our fisheries may be cited by proponents of pelagic fishing to discredit 
the validity of the principle. 

We maintain that the depletion of our fisheries does not lessen the cogency of 
argument affirming its validity. It raises the question as to whether past and 
present management practices for resource conservation have expressed and 
implemented that principle in an adequate manner. We believe that it is 
not enough to provide how and where salmon shall escape the fisheries and that 
other elements must be added to the formula if resource conservation is to be 
achieved. 

The end result of the regulations in force is that salmon escape the fisheries 
and ascend to the spawning grounds. The numbers in which the escapements 
vccur have been adjudged the basis upon which the success of the conservation 
measures have been gauged. The Fish and Wildlife Service has estimated the 
numbers of salmon required to seed each of the spawning areas of Bristol and 
has adopted a system of relative terms such as “poor,” “unsatisfactory,” “fair” 
and “adequate” to express the relationship between the numbers actually es- 
caped and the estimated numerical requirements. 

Conservation requirements, then, to this time have been based upon numerical 
factors. However, the history of the Bristol Bay fisheries will afford re- 
peated instances in which escapements declared to have been ‘‘adequate” have 
not produced “normal” or expected returns. That history also affords instances 
in which the returns have far exceeded the forecasts based upon the numerical 
=trength of the parent escapements. On this evidence alone it is apparent that 
the regenerative capacity of an escapement cannot be gauged by its numerical 
strength only. And because the variation may be to either extreme, it is 
apparent that another element should be included in the formula which relates 
to the principle of selectivity. 

Recent research and management relating to Pacific salmon indicates that the 
rehabilitation and maintenance of stocks relates to qualitative hereditary char- 
acteristics and that these vary in degree among the individuals making up a 
civen stock so that some are more efficient spawners than others. A provident 
\dministration will therefore select so far as is possible the more efficient 
spawners to fill its escapement requirements. 

Research, experiment, and administrative experience have stressed the im- 
portance to resource conservation of qualitative selection as expressed in the 
special regulatory protection given the salmon comprising the “peak of the 
run” of a given species. We cite the management of the Fraser River red sal- 
mon resource by the International Sockeye Commission as an outstandingly suc- 
essful example of the results that may be secured through selective regulation. 
rhe following quote is from the trade magazine, the Pacific Fisherman, October 
1054 issue: 

“Salmon exceeding any run since 1913 came back to the Fraser River this 
season. More red sockeye salmon was produced by the Fraser River alone in 
1954 than by all the streams of Alaska combined in that year. Ten million sock- 
eyes prove that an impaired fishery can be restored when scientific studies 
are implemented by effective, courageous administration.” 

We further cite the evidence of variations to either extreme manifest by 
returns from known escapements in Bristol Bay in support of the assumption 
that certain segments of the Bristol Bay runs are more productive or less pro- 
ductive than other segments. It is apparent that numerical selection does not 
preclude incidental selection as to qualitative hereditary factors. Fortuitous 
events such as severe storms, strikes, and the coincidence of open fishing days 
and areas with the natural timing of the runs would also affect the opportunities 
for escapement afforded the various segments of a given run so that from year 
to year the proportions of ‘‘very early,’ “early,” “peak of run,” “late,” and 
‘very late” fish would vary in the escapements. Given the assumption that the 
“peak of the run” theory applies in Bristol Bay it could confidently be expected 
that variations to either extreme would be expressed in the returns selected on a 
numerical basis alone in the presence of an intensive fishery. And it could be 
confidently expected that this practice consistently followed for a period em- 
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bracing 12 to 15 generations would feature first a trend toward the lower ex- 
treme and finally a state of critical depletion. Once the trend had become estab- 
lished only a positive policy of qualitative selection could reverse it. 

This will be referred to again in relation to fisheries legislation and adminis- 
tration. Here we make the point that it would be fatuous conduct to permit the 
pelagic exploitation of Bristol Bay salmon stocks before basic qualitative re- 
search has been carried to completion. If the principles of qualitative selection 
are found to relate to the conservation of these stocks the regulations which 
implément them must be promulgated and enforced. 

In summary of this section concerning conservation requirements in salmon 
fisheries we repeat that there is no known manner in which either quantitative 
or qualitative selection can be exercised in a pelagic net fishery. We believe that 
this objection will also apply with equal force to any conceivable means of fish- 
ery on the high seas. A salmon so taken may be of any species, race, or subrace, 
from either continental stock; it may be either mature or immature; it may be 
an “early,” “peak of run,” or “late” fish. Such fishing is not compatible with 
the concept of sustained yield conservation. And this objection applies equally 
whether the fishery in question be prosecuted by our nationals or by those of a 
foreign power. 

On September 25 of this year we had the opportunity to testify before a House 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs at King Salmon, Alaska. The 
presentation made at that hearing for the groups we represent here embodied 
a criticism of basic congressional fisheries legislation now in effect, a complaint 
against the incompetent and partisan administration of our fisheries by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and recommendations that the Congress transfer the 
fisheries to the State or the Territory of Alaska, or, failing that, to cope with 
the present crisis in the fisheries and the economy of Bristol Bay by specific 
congressional legislation or by requesting an Executive order. 

We want at this time to discuss as briefly as possible the basic congressional 
enactments concerning the Alaska salmon resources; their competency, their 
administration. 

We know that Federal supervision and control over our fisheries has failed in 
that it has not properly regulated either the conservation or the utilization of 
the resource. We believe that the fisheries law known as the White Act is not 
competent legislation to accomplish either of these ends. We maintain that 
the result of this inadequacy its that our fisheries and our economy and our 
general welfare have been abused. Legislative reform is our paramount need. 

The White Act is printed on the first pages of the copy of the Laws and Regu- 
lations previously submitted. It will be noted that the provisions of section 1 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to use a wide range of discretionary 
powers, while those of section 2 declare the intent and policy of the Congress is 
that not less than a 50 percent escapement shall be provided wherever salmon 
run. This so-called mandatory escapement clause is not self-operating because 
no penalties or procedures are provided in case it is not carried out. It appears 
also that the Secretary is immune from legal attack regardless of the injury he 
may permit to occur to the fisheries and to the economy of the Territory and to 
the welfare of its people for two reasons: (1) the injury is general and no action- 
able cause inures to the individual who shares in it: and, (2) the Secretary, 
having been authorized by the Congress the use of discretionary powers, is not 
accountable for the manner in which his discretion has been exercised. 

We question whether this arrangement and distribution of powers can be 
justified in the light of the principles involved. The fisheries resources of Alaska 
are held in trust for the State or Territory of Alaska. The Congress has the 
supervision, the jurisdiction, the administration, and the control over this trust. 
The Congress may retain these powers indefinitely but it cannot properly yield 
them to a lesser agency than the State or the Territory of Alaska. 

We concede that the Congress, while retaining its supervisory powers, may 
properly delegate powers of jurisdiction, administration, and control to ap- 
propriate agencies. We question whether the power of supervision over the 
trust can be so delegated. 

We, therefore, question the propriety of those provisions of the White Act 
which empower the Secretary of the Interior to act as deputy trustee for the 
Congress over the fisheries resources of Alaska under conditions which afford 
him immunity from legal process and free him from accountability in the ad- 
ministration of the trust. 

We maintain that under this distribution of powers the values held in trust 
have been dissipated and depleted and that although this condition is a matter 
of general knowledge the Congress has not intervened. 
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To our minds, to all practical intent and purpose, the Congress has abdicated 
the power of supervision and resigned the trust. 

We therefore, respectfully ask that this trust be terminated by transfer of the 
fisheries in question to the State or the Territory of Alaska. 

The White Act is entitled “An act for the Protection of the Fisheries of 
Alaska, and for other purposes.” In almost every instance the salmon fisheries 
of Alaska are severly or critically depleted. The act has clearly failed in its 
conservation features. This depletion has been caused by the insatiable demands 
made upon the salmon resources by the salmon industry in Alaska. The act has 
clearly failed in its features relating to the regulation of the fishing industry. 
In all its results, after 30 years of administration, the act may advisably be 
termed incompetent legislation. 

Section 2 provides that the conservation principle of the act is that at least 
50 percent of a run shall be permitted to escape. This principle has been so often 
and so flagrantly violated that we may assume there has been little honest 
attempt to enforce it. Had this latitude in compliance on the part of past ad- 
ministrators achieved resource conservation the incompetency of the act would 
have been clearly established by the fact that resource conservation depended 
upon the circumvention of its provisions. The record of failure, however, demon- 
strates that both the legislation and the administration are incompetent. 

We have previously stated our conviction that the concept of sustained yield 
conservation must be implemented by selective regulations and that these must 
be selective qualitatively as well as quantitatively. In this respect the provisions 
of section 2 relating to the conservation principle are worse than incompetent. 
They are definitely stultifying because they channel the resources of the admin- 
istration by directive in a direction which can only lead to depletion. 

There is another evil which is inherent in the quantitative approach to escape- 
ment requirements. So long as the administrator is committed to provide a 
definite number of fish out of a given run to fill his escapement estimate-of-need 
he will be expected to adjust his prohibitive and restrictive regulations to the 
convenience of the industry. He will be expected to be as lenient as possible 
during the early and peaking phases of a run and to make up numerical shortages 
as they become apparent in the escapement by extended closures and restrictions 
later on. This, of course, is qualitative selection in its reverse application and 
is one of the reasons why our fisheries have been depleted. This policy was fol- 
lowed in the Ugashik, the Egegik and the Naknek-Kvichak fisheries in 1955. An 
ill-chosen escapement will also result in those instances in which the escapement 
needs are filled by early fish with the result that the peak of the run is made 
available to the commercial fishery by ill-advised openings and extensions. 

In a limited and depletable fisheries resource the pressures of exploitation 
must be kept at a level compatible with the availability of the salmon for con- 
servation needs as well as for the needs of the industry. At the time of passage 
of the White Act it was thought that the limitations upon the fishing effort could 
be general in character and that the general fishing right could be so regulated 
as to produce the desired results. 

However, we have found in the 30 years that have passed that there is a point 
below which we cannot reduce the efficiency of gear and fishermen. There must 
be afforded a feasible economic base for operation. General regulations now in 
force in Bristol Bay as to time, place and extent of fishing have reduced the effi- 
ciency of the fishermen and their gear to the point, and too often below the point, 
of economic marginality. We have found since the passage of the White Act that 
if we are to have a fishing industry in Bristol Bay and further limitation upon 
the intensity of the fishing effort must be made, not by further reducing the 
efficiency of the basic units, but by reducing the total number of the units 
permitted. 

Under the terms of section 1 of the White Act the Secretary is authorized to 
limit the extent of fishing provided there is no conflict between the means em- 
ployed and the provisos of section 1 which expressly state “that every such 
regulation made by the Secretary of the Interior shall be of general application 
throughout the area to which it applies, and that no exclusive or several right 
of fishery shall be granted therein, nor shall any citizen of the United States be 
denied the right to take * * * fish * * * in any area of the waters of Alaska 
where fishing is permitted * * *.” It is apparent therefore that the Secretary 
cannot limit the extent of fishing by designating the number of units of gear 
to be permitted in a given district since this would entail the allocation of those 
units among the fisherman in the district. Any such designation of the number 
of units of gear to be permitted, in the absence of the authority to allocate them, 
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would create chaos in the industry and would create enforcement problems fatal 
to its operation. 

We, therefore, respectfully ask the Congress to relieve the regulatory authority 
of such obligations relating to the generality of regulations and the generality 
of fishing rights are incompatible with resource conservation. 

We have stated our conviction that the White Act has failed in its features 
relating to the regulation of the salmon industry in Bristol Bay. While the 
citizen of the United States are considering right-to-work legislation, the guar- 
anteed annual wage, price supports, and industrial pension plans, the people of 
Bristol Bay are wondering if they will have jobs next season or if they will be 
able to find markets for the fish they can catch. The exercise of their right to 
share in the wealth locally produced from a regional natural resource has been 
hindered and obstructed by decisions partisan to the interests of the industry as 
enforced by officials of the Department of the Interior. 

It is a historical fact that the White Act was passed in 1924, after a general 
discussion in the Congress protesting the monopolistic system then in effect. The 
limitations placed upon the authority of the Secretary by the provisos of section 1 
may clearly be interpreted as saying that no several or exclusive right of fishery 
in the monopolistic meaning of that term should be granted and that the rights 
of any citizen as opposed to such monopolies could not be denied. At any rate it 
cannot be considered within the power of the Secretary either to create or to 
sanction monopolies within the fisheries under his jurisdiction. 

Yet, such monopolies exist in Bristol Bay 32 years after the passage of the 
White Act. 

We have observed that the Secretary of the Interior does not have the authority 
to allocate gear and to designate fishermen. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
wanted that power desperately in 1954, but they did not go to the Congress where 
the facts about Bristol Bay might have been exposed; they went to the salmon 
industry instead, and they got what they wanted. 

In the fall of 1953 Director Farley of the Fish and Wildlife Service after talks 
in Seattle with the Bristol Bay operators announced a gear quota for each of 
the Bristol Bay fisheries. These quotas were not to be promulgated in regula- 
tions but if they were exceeded during the season of 1954 additional closures were 
to be ordered by the Service. This, in fact, became the basis for regulation 
in 1954. 

During that season there were many Bristol Bay fishermen, residents of the 
Naknek-Kvichak district, who had been notified by the member companies of 
the Alaska Salmon Industry, Ine., that they would not be given employment in 
the company boats fished by the companies because of the curtailments made 
necessary by the quota system. The member companies in that district were 
9% in number and they represented 100 percent of the canning capacity in the 
district. When these resident fishermen caught fish with their own boats and 
gear the companies not only refused to negotiate a contract with the Bristol 
Bay Fish Producers Association of which the fishermen are members and which 
is incorporated under the laws of the Territory and the United States, but they 
also refused to buy fish from them as individuals. 

The industry in this manner through its control of the canning capacity as- 
sumed a monopolistic control of the fisheries in contravention of the White Act, 
and by allocating the quota among its fishermen-employees it accomplished the 
reduction of gear desired by the Service in a manner expressly forbidden by 
the proviso of the White Act. 

In the season of 1954, in an area declared by President Eisenhower to be a 
disaster area and at a time midway between the relief programs of 1954 and 
1955, resident Bristol Bay fishermen, duly qualified to fish under the White Act, 
duly licensed to fish under the laws of the Territory, equipped with boats and 
fishing gear due to their own thrift and foresight, in an industry based upon 
the utilization of a regional natural resource and presumably regulated in the 
public interest by the Federal Government, in a fishery also presumably regu- 
lated in the public interest by the Department of the Interior, were refused a 
market for raw salmon by canners who had every facility to process their catch. 

These are the same canners who lobby in Washington for Federal tax exemp- 
tions and for research programs and in Juneau against any form of taxation, 
crying that they cannot get enough raw salmon for the profitable operation of 
their canneries. 

These are the same canners who lobbied in Washington in 1935 in the face 
of a general closure for Bristol Bay which had been ordered for conservation 
principles crying that unless they were permitted an operation that the poor 
residents of Bristol Bay would all starve. 
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These are the same canners who in 1942 were agreeable to a resident opera- 
tion in Bristol Bay because due to the manpower freeze that was the onl) 
way they could get a pack. 

We want to make it very clear to the members of this committee that the con- 
duct of the industry in Bristol Bay has been such that the canners have raised the 
question of the survival of the local people and their villages, their businesses, 
their families. In 1953 we successfully fought a closure order for the Nushagak 
fishery for a 5-year term which would have devastated the local economy and in 
the process would have destroyed the local resident labor groups. At one time five 
cannery superintendents were in Washington in support of the closure order, 
With the help of Delegate Bartlett we arrived-at a compromise with the Serv- 
ice (and the industry) which permitted a 2-day-per-week commercial operation 
in 1953. That the closure plan was unjustified and economically inspired is shown 
by the fact that the 1955 operation in the Nushagak fishery was the only 
operation in Bristol Bay for that season which can be justified on grounds of 
conservation. A proposal for closure in this fishery for 1956 or 1957 would bring 
a storm of protest from the same operators who said they wanted it in 1953. 
And that there was no sincere concern for conservation at that time is shown 
by the fact that boats were transferred from the Naknek-Kvichak fishery to 
the Nushagak during the fishing season by operators who had insisted on closure. 

It has been the policy and to the interest of the salmon industry in Alaska 
that it be permitted to operate the large fleets of fishing vessels and the vast ag- 
gregates of trap gear which have ruined our fisheries. In 1946, an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Gardner, appearing before a House Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fsheries (H. R. 38, pt. 1) made the following statement 
in reference to Bristol Bay. 

‘“* * * There are very valuable salmon runs and real conservation problems 
in that area. The system has grown up there which is very nearly equivalent 
to the trap-site system. I have been shutting my eyes to it because I have had 
the feeling that perhaps it is more than I can swallow now.” 

We sympathize with his distress which prompted a metaphor the more elo- 
quent for its being mixed. The honorable Assistant Secretary found it hard to 
stomach the monopolistic position of the canners who were supplying themselves 
their needs of raw materials from the maritime public domain of the United 
States to the restraint and elimination of competition. However, we cannot 
overlook the fact that he admitted as much to the Congress 9 years ago and the 
same thing is still being done today without let or hindrance from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

It has been the policy and to the interest of the salmon industry in Alaska 
that none of the obstacles to Territorial legislation should be cleared away in 
the fisheries field. The industry has fought every measure designed to establish 
industrial control by the Territorial legislature. The industry has fought every 
measure in which an increased jurisdiction might have accrued to the legisla- 
ture via congressional enactments. There is another area in which such might 
have been done to clarify and strengthen the legislative position of the Territory. 
We refer to duties implied in the congressional authorizations to the Secretary. 
They have been shamefully neglected. 

The first and most important administrative function of the Secretaries under 
the White Act should have been the provision of a fisheries code under which 
fishing would be carried on while escapements were being secured in an industry 
regulated to extend the right of fishery in as equitable a manner as possible. 
Nathan R. Margold, Solicitor for the Department of the Interior, in an opinion 
dated March 20, 1942, advised the Secretary as follows: “The provision of the 
statute that no citizen shall be denied the right to fish in any area where 
fishing is permitted requires the Secretary to give consideration to the effect of 
regulations upon the opportunity of all to fish so that as equal an opportunity 
as is possible will result. This provision is an express statutory indication of 
the policy which should guide the Secretary in making regulations.” 

In 1949, 25 years after the passage of the White Act, there had been no definition 
in the terms of section 101 of the general regulations as to “commercial fisher- 
man,” “trap,” or “legal limits of gear.” Definitions of traps and legal limits of 
fishing gear did not appear in that section until 1950 or 1951. 

The definition of a commercial fisherman did not appear until 1952. Although 
the entire conservation and enforcement program of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is predicated upon the control of the units of gear in the fisheries, units 
of gear are not defined as such in the regulations. We are convinced that the 
definitions of a trap and a commercial fisherman only found their way into the 
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regulations to facilitate control in relation to the conservation aspects of the 
personal-use fishery. At least that was the ostensible purpose. The actual 
purpose was to consolidate the encroachments upon the personal-use fishery which 
have been made by the commercial fishery so that more of the available supply 
would be canned instead of being used for local needs. If we regard the terms 
of section 101 as defining the basic entities and elements in the fishing industry 
for purposes of industrial regulation either by the Secretary or by the Territory 
then the inadequacies and omissions of this fundamental section are inexcusable. 

The pro-big industry bias of the Department of the Interior is shown by positive 
as well as negative evidence. Let us again refer to the limitation of the efficiency 
of gear as a conservative measure. Gill netters in Alaska are limited to a fraction 
of the gear they might feasibly operate. Troll fishermen in Alaska are limited 
to four lines per boat. Seiners in Alaska are limited both as to the size of boat 
and as to the length and depth of the seines. These limitations are promulgated 
into the regulations because the need for conservation justifies them. 

Nowhere in the regulations, on the other hand, are traps referred to in the 
sense that each trap is a unit of fishing gear, nor are there expressed limitations 
clearly fixing the size and efficiency of a single trap, nor are there to be found 
limitations clearly fixing the amount of trap gear operated by a single entity. 
Does the Secretary of the Interior believe there is no conservation aspect in the 
size and efficiency of single traps or in the amount of trap gear operated by the 
individual, corporation, concern, or combination? Are we to believe the fact 
that these traps either singly or aggregations are operated for the most part by 
lurge corporations has nothing to do with this favored status? 

It seems to us that there are two objections to the employment of traps which 
should be fatal to their continuation as a legal form of fishing gear. First, if 
the opinion of Solicitor Margold is sound then it will follow that the Secretary 
has the duty as regards competition among trap operators to make a regula- 
tion to spread the opportunity to the greatest possible extent. This can only 
mean that there will be permitted only one trap to each operator. A continua- 
tion in thought based upon the same principle is that the demands made upon 
the available supply of salmon by 1 trap operator will approximate the demands 

ude by from 10 to 20 gill net crews and, therefore, no traps should be permitted. 
The second fatal objection is that the trap is a form of gear which while it is 
heing fished does not lend itself to reductions in efficiency. Yet we have seen 
that all other forms of gear are limited as to their efficiency in the interest of 
conservation. In all fisheries where these forms of gear are competitive it is 
apparent that the burden of conservation falls upon the individual units of 
gear of other kinds. Traps can not be regulated in an equitable manner in a 
competitive fishery ; they should be abolished for this reason alone. 

And may we mention in passing that they should be abolished because the 
people of Alaska do not want them around. 

It is our contention that the provisos of the White Act laid the duty and 
obligation upon the Secretary of the Interior to shape the fisheries code in such 
a manner as to effect the most equitable and democratic distribution of the fish- 
ing right as is possible. There should have been provided in the code a definition 
of what constitutes a unit of gear in each category, a definition of a commercial 
fisherman covering fishing operations by corporations, concerns, combines, and 
individuals, and a regulation permitting only one unit of gear to be used by any 
commercial fisherman. 

Under the administration of the Department of the Interior the operation of 
these vast trap aggregates and fishing fleets by corporate interests in Alaskan 
waters has depleted our fisheries, inflicting a terrific loss in potential production 
upon the economy of the Territory. This type of industrial organization and 
operation has perpetuated and abetted the system of absentee capital and 
absentee labor in the industry and the result has been the expropriation of 
hundreds of millions in wealth that might have gone far in meeting the Terri- 
tory’s need for venture capital. 

As resident Alaskan salmon fishermen we object to being forced to compete 
in the fisheries with these giant corporations. We object to the annual importa- 
tion of thousands of migrant workers from the United States under conditions 
in which the costs of transportation, the costs of feeding them, and the costs 
of housing them, are a charge against the price of the raw salmon we are able 
to sell in the industrial markets. We are required, in effect, to subsidize our 
competitors and to make a substantial contribution financially toward the de- 
pletion of our fisheries. If we are to rehabilitate our fisheries and restore our 
economy this vicious system must go. 
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We want to make it clear to this committee and the Congress that in this 
respect we are only asking treatment legally due us under the terms of the 
White Act. We are not, in this instance, submitting argument for a residential 
preference in the fisheries. Our recommendations as regards trap abolition or 
the single-unit regulation of the industry completely disclaims any present ref- 
erence to that subject. We are referring here to the distribution of the general 
fishing right among commercial fishermen and the duty and obligation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, as pointed out by Solicitor Margold, in providing 
equitable regulations in that respect. There is no right of fishery involved in 
the case of these imported migrant workers. They are not fishermen. They 
are piecework employees who sometimes work for a monthly wage or a lay 
percentage of the fish they handle as agents for the corporate fishermen. De- 
cisions of the Wage Stabilization Board, the Office of Price Administration, the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Federal Trade Commission will bear 
us out. 

We have cited in this section some of the reasons why we feel that the White 
Act is not competent legislation and why we feel that the Department of the 
Interior is not competent to administer our fisheries. The wrack and ruin of 
our economy and our fisheries has occurred under the administration of the 
White Act as surely and as inevitably as if that had been the purpose of the 
act. It is a bad law and it has been poorly administered. We, therefore, re- 
spectfully urge the Congress to transfer the control and the administration over 
our salmon fisheries to the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska. 

In summary of the preceding four sections we make the following recom- 
mendations: 

We respectfully ask the Congress of the United States either to empower 
Alaskans to write a fisheries code which will provide for the restoration of our 
fisheries and establish a fair and impartial basis for the regulation of our 
fisheries industry or to undertake that task itself. 

And, in the meantime to be in force and effect until such legislation is ac- 
complished, we respectfully ask the Congress that it recommend the issuance of 
an Executive order declaring an emergency in the fisheries of Bristol Bay and 
providing as follows: 

(1) That the Alaska Department of Fisheries shall be empowered to 
fix the aggregate amounts of gear to be permitted in each of the fishing 
districts of Bristol Bay. 

(2) That the Delegate for Alaska be empowered to appoint a 5-man com- 
mission with 1 member from each of the fishing districts of Bristol Bay. 

(3) That the Bristol Bay commission be empowered to allocate the gear 

quotas among the fishermen during the emergency. 


Vv 


We submit for the record the Special Fisheries Report No. 89 by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, entitled “Offshore Fishing in Bristol Bay and the Bering 
Sea.” It describes research carried out in 1939, 1940, and 1949, and presents the 
recommendations of Joseph T. Baranby, fisheries biologist. His warnings con- 
cerning the danger to resource conservation from pelagic salmon fisheries are 
clearly expressed. He relates this danger to postwar relations. In view of 
the present emphasis on research as the cure-all for fisheries problems it is 
strange that this early and timely program bore no fruit. 

So far in this discussion we have objected to the pelagic fishing of North 
Pacific salmon stocks because the operation of such fisheries is not compatible 
with the concept of sustained use conservation. We feel that the State Depart- 
ment has been unwise in making us party to a convention which permits, if it 
does not sanction, operations which have no demonstrable basis on that concept. 
The Pacific community of nations represents the bulk of the human race and for 
humanitarian reasons we should not give assent to any avoidable wastage of 
the food resources of the Pacific areas. Also, it may safely be assumed that our 
national demands upon those resources will increase tremendously in the next 
quarter century. There are only three powers signatory to the convention and 
we are inviting retaliation in the area of the North Pacific by powers not bound 
by its terms. 

It is our understanding that the terms of the convention provide that the 
Japanese have agreed to refrain from taking salmon of North American origin. 
Does this concede that in the absence of the convention they would have the 
right to take them? Does this concede that the utilization of these stocks rests 
within the sphere of international relations and international law? 
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The fishermen and cannery workers we represent are residents of the Bering 
Sea areas. They observed that when the fur seal herds of the Pribilof Islands 
were threatened with extinction by an international pelagic industry the Gov- 
ernment of the United States found it necessary to enter into a convention with 
other North Pacific powers to eliminate that industry and to nationalize the 
industry which was set up in its place. They are apprehensive that events have 
been set in train which will inevitably lead to the nationalization of the salmon 
resources as the only means to accomplish their conservation. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge the Government of the United States to 
affirm the doctrine that the problems of proper utilization of the salmon stocks 
of the North Pacific rest within the jurisdiction of the nations within whose 
physical boundaries those stocks have their respective origins. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge that within our Federal system, subject only 
to considerations of the national interest, the problems of the proper utilization 
of the salmon stocks should rest within the jurisdiction of the State or Terri- 
tory in which they originate. 

We have pointed out that the efficiency of the units of gear permitted to be 
used in the fisheries of Bristol Bay has been severely limited by the Federal 
Government for conservation purposes. We submit argument that this neces- 
sarily entails tariff protection for our salmon products in our national market 
at rates adequate to compensate for the difference in efficiency of operation 
as permitted to nationals of other powers by their governments and as permitted 
to us. 

We also submit argument that pelagic fishing by our own nationals cannot be 
justified by the fact of availability on the high seas when that availability de- 
pends upon the limitations which have been placed upon the efficiency of our 
fishing effort. The marketing of salmon is a competitive business and the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity to compete cannot be held to apply in cases in which 
the efficiency of the competitors is not regulated in an equitable manner. 

We make the following statements in relation to possible congressional enact- 
ments in the Alaska fisheries field: 

We are agreeable to a joint presentation to the Congress with Alaskan canners 
and processors as such. There is in the neighborhood of $100 million invested 
in plant and canning facilities in the Territory and the processing industry is 
a valuable Territorial asset. 

However, we want the record to clearly show that the fishermen and the 
cannery workers we represent are opposed to any joint presentation to be made 
with the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., or with any of the fishermen-processors 
engaging in the salmon industry in Alaska. 

We are opposed to any further perpetuation of the monopolistic, unfair, and 
injurious type of industrial organization which has gutted our fisheries and 
ruined our economy. We will not make a joint presentation with these people 
because it has been their practice to tie onto every piece of fiheries legislation 
which comes up before the Congress some provision or other to strengthen or 
perpetuate their position in the fisheries. 

Ye will not consent to a joint presentation with the industry because the 
spokesman for that organization, in their greed for short-range profits, have 
consistently fought against legislation and regulation of the type which would 
presnetly be their main bulwark against this threatened encroachment by pelagic 
salmon fisheries. Their whole case relating to conservation must rest upon the 
concept of sustained use conservation and the principles of quantitative and 
qualitative seltection of escapements. The unions and the association we repre- 
sent have consistently followed the policy that the Bristol Bay regulations should 
establish certain sanctuary areas in which the runs should be permitted to 
segregate themselves before they would be subjected to fishing operations. After 
eonsiderable difficulty we persuaded the Service that regulations of this type 
should be promulgated. The following quote is from the Pacific Fisherman, 
page 15, March 1955 issue: 

“One of the points brought under fire from the industry was for an enlarged 
area closed to all fishing between Egegik and Naknek-Kvichak districts in 
3ristol Bay. The industry wanted this area largely reduced, on the grounds 
that due to the mixing of races there closure of the area would not satisfactorily 
protect the escapement of any race.” 

It has always been the cry of W. C. Arnold, managing director for the Alaska 
Salmon Industry, that the fish trap should not be abolished because it is an 
efficient apparatus. Now the industry wants gill nets abolished on the high 
seas because of their efficiency. 
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It has always been his cry that a fish no matter how it is caught is a dead fish. 
Now the industry does not want them killed on the high seas. 

We are thankful that although truth may be distorted and crushed it will 
always rise again. The truth about salmon is simple. There is a conservation 
problem involved. And it makes a great deal of difference in the regulation of a 
salmon fishery if the administrator can provide how and where escapements shail 
occur and decide which salmon shall escape. 

The industry has always opposed any legal definition of the right of fishery 
as it inures to the people of the Territory by tradition, custom, use or residence. 
They have been so successful that not even the aboriginal rights and claims have 
been established. They always maintained the right was a general American 
right. Now they want a determination of fishing rights to exclude those nationals 
who want to establish a pelagic fishery. 

The industry has always fought statehood. It is to be regretted that right 
now the people of the Territory do not have the services of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who might inform the Department of State that they would oppose 
any timber concessions or other forms of trade desired by the Japanese Govern- 
ment so long as that Government sanctioned the present practices in its high 
seas fishery. 

Nor will we consent to any commitments as to presentation with the officials 
of the Department of the Interior or the Fish and Wildlife Service. The present 
administrator for the commercial fisheries of Alaska told a House Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs in Juneau only last week, ‘Fish are just as 
dead when they are caught in a net as when they are caught in a trap.” 

We wonder who put those old familiar words in his mouth. If this is an 
expression of the same old line of policy being followed by the Service and the 
Department, and an illustration of the official grasp of what it will take to 
uphold the concept of sustained use conservation, we will not take one single 
step down the legislative trail in their company. 

For the people we represent, whose whole future and welfare depends upon 
the competent administration of their fisheries and the equitable regulation of 
the fishing industry, we can only repeat to the industry as we have known it 
and to the Service as we have observed it, the condemnation delivered to the 
Long Parliament by Cromwell. “You have sat here too long for any good you 
have been doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. In the name of 
God, go!” 

And may the Congress of the United States speed them on their way. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Jim DOWNEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, BSFU; Business Agent BBRCW, No. 46. 
GUNNAR BERGGREN, 
Director, BBFPA. 
TRUMAN EMBERG, 
Business Agent, BBFPA. 


Senator ScHoEPPEL. Now, let’s see. The next witness here is listed 
as Mr. Hansen. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD Z. HANSEN, CORDOVA DISTRICT FISH- 
ERIES UNION, COPPER RIVER AND PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND 
CANNERY WORKERS UNION 


Mr. Hansen. My name is Harold Z. Hansen. I represent the Cor- 
dova District Fisheries Union, Copper River and Prince William 
Sound Cannery Workers Union. 

Much of this has been gone over already. I will try to be as brief 
as possible. 

Senator ScHorrret. That will be quite all right. 

Mr. Hansen. I just want to go over a few points here. 

I am expressing the thoughts of the fishermen of the area which 
I represent, namely, Cordova, where the fishing effort takes place in 
the Copper River Delta and Prince William Sound area. 
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We believe that the fishing industry is the prime producing area of 
Alaska. I believe that was “borne out in the hearings, the Merchant 
Marine and House of Representative hearings in 1949, at which Mr. 
James, Assistant Director, valued the Alaskan fisheries at $1 billion. 

Relative to the seal fishevi ies of the Pribilof Islands, it has always 
been a prime producing industry since the Gold Rush days, and it 
appears that it may follow the same path and decline as the great stam- 
pede of the Gold Rush did. 

Only the threat of war, and the war itself, have produced revenue 
through construction and service facilities, have brought anywhere 
the amount of money to the Territory or from the Territory. 

In the 10 years from 1945 to 1955 there was produced In salmon 
alone approximately $7,000,000, 

From 1916 to 1954 the average case pac ‘ked was 3.759.000 cases. The 
peak of the salmon pack in 1936, which at that time reached $8,400,000, 
until 1954—no decline below 3,700,000 cases of fish was shown with 
the exception of 1921. 

The fishing effort has steadily intensified over the past, we will say, 
10 years in an attempt to maintain a 3-million-case-plus average. 
And due to that intensity of fishing, and overfishing, not allowing the 
seed to return the crop, we find “in 1955 a pack “of approximately 
2 300,000 cases, and a disastrous bankrupt fishery causing disaster to 
the fisheries of north Alaska 

We believe this is caused through the mismanagement of the fishery 
by the Department of Interior, to use the expression, the Department 
of Interior is the governing body rather than the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service being responsible to the De- 
partment of the Interior. We must have different management of 
fisheries if our fishing industry is tosurvive. 

We have, through our good friend and delegate, Mr. Bartlett, 
asked for a Territorial bill. This bill has been presented to Congress, 
with no results. 

We believe that the reason we have not gotten control of the fish- 
eries is due to the political considerations rather than sound reason. 

The Territory is the only political subdivision of the United States 
that does not have control of its fisheries, due to an amendment that 
was interjected into the Organic Act in 1912. Then, Delegate Wicker- 
sham, I believe, had to go along with it, and that left us without 
control of the fisheries. 

I repeat that again Alaska is the only political subdivision of the 
United States not having control of its fisheries. That is enough 
for that. 

Now, we are quite alarmed at the development on the high seas, 
or the pelagic Japanese fishing for salmon. It is apparent that the 
Japanese high-seas fleet caught just about as many salmon as the 
entire Al: ska Territorial fleet this past year. 

It appears to me serious consideration should be given this further 
threat tothesalmon. Development of any high-seas or pelagic salmon 
fisheries would probably shortly destroy the entire salmon resource. 

With salmon. as stated prev iously by Mr. Emberg, there is a prac- 
tical control, and count of running salmon population can be made 
in their home grounds to which they necessarily do return. With an 
offshore fleet, that is impossible, and with the present condition of a 
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huge tuna fleet that is in dire straits due to the import of Japanese 
tishing that we have. 

There are enough American large freezer vessels that could gea 
up for offshore fishing, and which will upset any plan of conservation 

Now, we are quite “dissatisfied as to the appointment to the North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission. We have four commissioners; that 
is, American section I am speaking of. We have a lawyer, and we 
have a construction man, and we have, I believe, a paper and pulp 
man, and we have one representative of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
on that. We have repeatedly requested that we have appointed to 
that commission at least one experienced Alaska resident salmon ex- 
pert. It seems that appointments to that Commission appear to be 
made on political consideration, and technical knowledge is 
disregarded. 

Speaking further on the high-seas fisheries, I believe this treaty 
has been in existence for 3 years. And many of us went along with 
it at its inception in the belief that it could function. It appears 
presently that it does not function. 

The fishermen of Cordova are of the opinion that the Japanese are 
catching the fish that they believe to be American resident fish. 

We ask that the Japanese and other foreign nations keep their 
fishermen on one side of the International Boundary, and we do our 
fishing on our side. 

Also, there appears necessary an extension of a protected fishing 
area or reserve along the entire coast for other ty pes ot fisheries, shell- 
fish, various types of bottom fish, and so forth. Concerning that, thie 
Continental Shelf, the 200-fathom mark, was suggested. Th: at would 
be your present line, approximately, as cut from that map. In other 
words, within that area up to the 200-fathom mark only our own 
nationals could fish. That treaty would naturally have to be de- 
veloped with Canada and other nations to go along with that, so that 
their shoreline would be respected likewise. 

It has always been believed that the 3-mile limit was the ultimate 
consideration; however, South American countries have established 
a 200-mile limit to which they claim jurisdiction, 

They have arrested, impounded boats of our nationals, and they 
appear to make it stick. The most important action, I believe, Con- 
gress has done is paid some of their fines. 

On the trap situation, we are very happy to hear that we finally 
got the Secretary of Interior, who has gone on record in favor of 
abolishing traps. And by whatever means traps could be abolished 
we are certainly 100 percent for it. But, however, we are somewhat 
amazed concerning the confusion that exists as to information between 
the various levels of officials in the Department of Interior. Secretary 
of Interior McKay states in his news release that he is all for the 
abolition of traps, and does not have the power to do it. It takes an 
act of Congress to do it, and they will go along on taking them out 
gradually so as not to disrupt the trappers too much. However, at 
the United States Fish and Wildlife heari ings at Cordova on Septem- 
ber 17, 1955, at the United States Courthouse—those hearings were 
held to develop proposals for regulations for the coming season, for 
1956—one official of the Department of Interior stated that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service proposed for 1956 the abolition of drift gill nets 
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on the Prince William Sound area. Now, these gill nets have been 
operating on Prince William Sound for a number of years, and they 
are established fisheries. I would say they are as much established 
fisheries as a trap, the other type of gear fishing on Prince William 
Sound. 

Now, the question was raised as to the authority and the legality 
of the abolition of an established type of fishing gear. And I believe 
it could be found in the transcript of that hearing that the reply 
was that the solicitors of the Department of Interior had scrutinized 
their particular laws to determine their authorities, and they came 
up with the answer that they had the authority to abolish, limit, 

restrict any type of existing gear, or any type of proposed gear. 

It seems we do not know who is kidding whom in the matter, but 
there seems to be some confusion, and I do hope the committee will 
look into that particular pa ise of the fish trap abolition problem. 

Also, in our area we have a problem that is always a ticklish one, 
hydroelectric power versus fish. We have on the Copper River a fish 
producing stream that produces presently from a million to two mil- 
lion dollars of fish each year. The White Act states that no salmon 
stream in Alaska may have any obstructions or barriers erected across 
it will not obstruct the free passage and access of salmon to their 
spawning grounds. However, the Federal Power Commission 
stepped in in that one and granted a permit over our protest to the 
Harvey Lumin Co., giving them the permit to go ahead and make 
their rather expensive surveys. It appears to us that that is the 
end of our salmon run in the Copper River because there are no spawn- 
ing grounds or spawning streams below the proposed site of the dam. 
The dam is higher. The proposed dam would be 580 feet. 

There has been no successful laddering of fish, or transportation 
of mature fish up and return of migrants downstream of dams in the 
salmon rivers of over 60 feet in height. 

By annual report that the Harvey Lumin Co. is required to make to 
the Federal Power Commission, one dated March 8 states that the 
surveys that the Fish and Wildlife Service made concerning the fish- 
eries on the Copper River area are entirely predicated upon the idea 
that the Woods Canyon Dam will present an insurmountable obstacle 
to the fisheries; that the entire sockeye run and entire King salmon 
run will be destroyed. 

It is somewhat hard to come out and state which produces the great- 
est benefit to the human being, the kilowatts or food. With the pres- 
ent acceleration of the increase in population it may well be that in the 
future we may need every bit of food that we can produce on our 
farms, and in our streams. I still believe that I would sooner have 
nice piece of fried salmon steak on a plate than a plate of bivadaed 
kilowatts. 

Thank you. 

Senator ScuorprEL. When you advocate Territorial control, do you 
mean control by an individual or commission? And, would that com- 
mission be responsible to the Territorial government, or responsible to 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. I will answer that as a fisherman that the commission 
will answer to the citizens of Alaska. 
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Senator Scnorrre.. Through their Territorial government? 

Mr. Hansen. Through their Territorial government, yes. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. ‘T thought we ought to get that in the record 
because I do not believe anyone has actu: ily touched on it specifically. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Senator Scuorrren. Thank you so much. 

The next witness listed here is Lottie Edelman, manager, North 
Pacific Fisheries Association, Inc., of Seldovia. 
We will be glad to hear from you. 










STATEMENT OF LOTTIE EDELMAN, MANAGER, NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC., SEATTLE, WASH. 






























Miss Everman. My name is Lottie Edelman. 
the North Pacific Fisheries Association, Inc. 

The North Pacific Fisheries Association, Inc., is an incorporation 
of Alaska commercial fishermen, incorporated this past March at 
Juneau, Alaska, for the purpose of orderly marketing of aquatic 
products produced in the waters of the North Pacific and its coastal 
waters. The membership in this association is an approximate 800 
fishermen, 75 percent of which are residents of the Territory of Alaska. 

We realize that the time of this committee is quite limite d and there- 
fore we shall bring to the attention of this committee not problems 
that pertain to any one local area of the commercial fishery, but the 
major issues that we feel confront each and every commerci al fisher- 
man in this vast Territory today, whether he be resident or nonresi- 
dent, salmon fisherman or crab fisherman. 

Our first and most serious concern is the damage being dealt to the 
salmon fishery by the Japanese exploitation of this fisher y on the high 
seas of the North Pacific, and their needless cleaning of the bottom 
fish and king crab from our coastal shelf. 

This past summer has been the poorest ever experienced by the 
salmon fishermen and packers in Alaska since the turn of the century, 
with a total pack of 2,371,138 cases of which only 620,504 were red 
salmon. We find this pack approximately 114 million cases short of 
the past 5-year average. 

I might say that the past 5-year average is approximately, as I 
understand, close to 3 million det of the previous 10-year average. 

Last year at the Commission hearings in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, the Japanese admitted themselves, they said at that time they felt 
that 70 percent of the fish they were catching in the North Pacific were 
immature salmon, that the fish they caught they found were 1 or 2 
years from maturity to spawn. 

The salmon failure in Alaska for 1955 was not just prevalent in 
certain areas but prevailed throughout the entire Territory. The 
combined catches of the Territory of Alaska and the Puget Sound 
area of Washington were less than the total Japanese catch of salmon 
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on the high seas, which was as of September 16 report from United 
States Embassy at Tokyo: 


Type North Sea of 
” Pacific area Okhotak 


Total 


Sockeye 12, 163, 949 329, 879 12, 493, 828 
Chum 18, 573, 457 3, 404, 107 21, 977, 564 
Pink 16, 507, 827 9, 408, 778 25, 916, 605 
Coho 3, 183, 813 392, 014 3, 575, 827 


Spring 74, 023 2, 398 76, 421 


rotals 50, 503, 069 13, 537, 176 64, 040, 245 


The Japanese 1954 catch was 20,493,645 fish, and the preliminary 
estimate for this year’s catch, made in March, was 47,590,000 fish. 
These impressive results may be attributed to the increased number 
of fishing fleets (14 as against 7 last year) and the first postwar access 
to the Sea of Okhotsk. It might also be well to take into consideration 
that of the red salman caught by this high-seas fishery it took approxi- 
mately 21.8 to make a case of 1-pound talls, 48 cans, whereas the overall 
average for the Territory of Alaska stands at about 15 red salmon 
per 48 cans 1-pound talls; thus we can assume that approximately 80 
percent of the red salmon caught on the high seas are immature fish, 
at least 1 or 2 years from spawning. 

There are certain significant factors which should be brought to 
your attention in this connection. The fishermen have always felt 
that there should have been some restriction on high-seas fisheries 
until such time as scientific research would either prove or disprove 
i this fishing effort had any effect on our coastal salmon runs. 

vera re organizations corresponded with Mr. William C. Her- 
rington early in 1954 stressing the necessity that the International 
commission acai | wienme negotiations with the Japanese for limi- 
tation in the Japanese fishing efforts until such time as the origin and 
source of salmon caught had been definitely established. It might 
be well to note that by 1954 50 percent of our fishing effort had been 
restricted by United States Fish and Wildlife regulation and that in 
the meantime the Japanese were doubling their fishing gear and 
effort, and therefore we cannot help but feel that the conservation 
program which is in effect is not to our benefit, but rather appears 
to us to be to the benefit of a foreign country. 

Referring to reports of biologists stationed abroad Japanese mother 
ships, we find that high percentages of the catches on the high seas 
are feeding salmon of immature size. 

Cook Inlet was one place this summer where two fish that had been 
tagged by the tagging program carried on, were caught. One fish 
that we could get the data on was caught on the north end of what is 
known as Kalgin Island on the Cook Inlet on the 29th of August, and 
it had been tagged. 

I might say virtually every segment of the salmon fisheries on the 
Canadian Pacific Coast was represented at that meeting, including 
the large purse-seine fleet that the high-seas fishery would mean so 
much to. 

Our own investigations off the Alaska coast this past summer defi- 
nitely prove this point. This stands to reason as the habits of the 
salmon are to spawn in the rivers and lakes where they remain for 
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a year or two, then proceed to the ocean to linger there until grown 
to maturity. After reaching maturity they thus return to the mother 
stream to repeat the cycle. Our only conclusion can be that the salmon 
caught on the high seas is having a definite effect upon the Alaska 
coastal fishery and will not affect it only for 1 or 2 years but will in 
the very near future, if permitted to continue, destroy the entire 
American salmon returns. We insist that either all high-seas fishing 
must be stopped or special regluations established to protect this vital 
industry of ours. 

The treaty does contain provisions whereby portions of it can be 
renegotiated in order to protect our fisheries. No time can be lost in 
correcting this exploitation. Both Canadian and American fisheries 
representatives who met at White Rock, British Columbia, last Thurs- 
day, October 5, 1955, went on record to recommend to their various 
organizations that where laws were not already in effect that prohibit 
Canadian and American fishermen from joining this high-seas ex- 
ploitation, they would urge the lawmakers of their various countries 
to immediately enact such legislation. We cannot wait until an exten- 
sive research program is completed. We already have data that con- 
vinces the fishermen of the Pacific Coast that fish spawned and reared 
in American waters are being reaped by a foreign country and in 
turn placed on our American market in competition with our products. 
With the evergrowing world population, and the use of modern equip- 
ment to catch and preserve fish, no distance is too great for fishermen to 
travel to conduct their fishing operations. 

The State Department will have to act immediately or we shall find 
this great God-given resource vanished from the waters of the Pacitic 
Ocean while they patiently await the completion of extensive studies. 
Shortly after the return of our committee from their negotiations in 
Japan on the fisheries treaty a couple of us met in Seattle with Mr. 
Herrington to discuss the provisions of the treaty, with which we 
were at that time very dissatisfied. We were told that it was the best 
that could be gotten and better than nothing at all. We cannot help 
but wonder. As it now stands we have this signed treaty to contend 
with until the year 1963 and our hope is that there will be fish left 
to talk about by that time and also our State Department will have 
a, more sincere interest in the protection of our fishing industry and 
realize that the fishermen and industry representatives who are di- 
rectly concerned should have more voice in the formation of diplomatic 
policies concerning our fishery resources. 

We are fast reaching a point where conservation measures and 
expenditures for same for coastal waters will be a waste of time, 
money, and energy as the American fisherman cannot much longer 
compete against the fast-diminishing returns, nor are we able or 
in a position to produce a product that can compete on the United 
States markets with the fishery products produced by foreign countries 
such as Japan, where labor and life are cheap. Information has 
reached me of one Seattle broker who, within the past couple of weeks, 
negotiated the purchase of 100,000 cases of one-half pound, unlabeled 
salmon, and 40,000 cases of 1-pound talls, unlabeled, from Japan. We 
are joining with other fishermen’s groups stateside in urging Congress 
to pass more strict labeling laws so that when the American house- 
wife is purchasing salmon from the shelf of a grocery market she 
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shall know exactly what is being bought, as to where the raw fish 
was caught, by what country and by whom and in what country the 
product was processed. One reefer operator is already negotiating 
with a Japanese company to purchase their raw produc ts on the high 
seas and market it on the American markets. 

Assuming that something is done about the high-seas fishery, we 
then come to point No. 2, which is, in our opinion, lack of an adequate 
conservation program in our coastal waters. 

First we find two departments operating in the Territory of 
Alaska—namely, the United States Fish and Wildlife and the Terri- 
torial department of fisheries. The Territorial department restricts 
itself to scientific study of our fishery, as at present they can do noth- 
ing else under present laws of the Federal Government. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife we find doing more “police” 
duty than scientific work; their shortage of speci ialized personnel, 
lack of adequate equipment we realize has been a hindrance. We 
realize that this need is basically one traceable to our Congress. In- 
sufficient funds have been given the Service for its work and there is 
also insufficient and in: rdequ: ite legislation in other ways. Each year 
at the annual hearings of the United States Fish and Wildlife we 
find new additional proposals being made by the Service to further 
curtail our fishing efforts, rather than an outline of some scientifically 
proposed program to rebuild spawn areas or a program other than 
curtailment of fishing time and effort. We question the good of es- 

capement to the streams if the conditions of the spawn areas are not 
satisfactory to produce or permit a return, or what use is the escape- 
ment if the predators are so out of proportion that they take more 
than nature intended for them to. We need predator control. Prior 
to the white man coming to Alaska nature had provided adequately 
for the maintaining of a balance, but with the coming of the white 
man, his ways and habits were also adopted by a population that had 
in the past used certain predators for clothing, et cetera, needs and 
others for food; thus now we find an overbalance and not much being 
done by the Federal Service to ease the situation. 

To emphasize the need of adequate stream study we would like to 
quote from a statement made by Senator Thomas Reid, Chairman of 
the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, to Gen. 
A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the Canadian Section Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, and to the Governments of Canada and the 
United States, on June 3, 1955: 

That through the course of 17 years of investigations a great mass of data 
has been collected on the requirements of sockeye for maintaining a maximum 
rate of reproduction. Being cold-blooded animals, they are complete slaves to 
their environment and every action in water, in fact, their very existence, is 
manifestly related to the sun cycle. 

Their regular migration from the sea, each population migrating at its own 
time and the same time year after year, spawning at the same time year after 
year, emerging from the gravel at the same time year after year, and returning 
to the sea at the same time year after year, is a necessity for survival. The 
relationship of the migration of the adult sockeye to their reproductive environ- 
ment is so sensitive that the beginning and end of the run are of little value as 
successful spawners and we are forced to recognize this in the formulation of 
our fishing regulations. It is probable that this relationship is far more critical 


in the continental climate area of the interior than the coastal area where the 
seasonal changes in climate are not so well defined or severe. 
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The Canadian policy is that the spawn stock must be taken from 
the peak of the run. At the coming Fish and Wildlife hearings in 
Seattle our organization is rec ,ommending for Cook Inlet a peak of 
the run closure or restricted fisher y at the peak of the run, but, gentle- 
men, we have to bring this before you as one obstacle in the way of 
administr: ating or even in possibly securing such a regulation; it is 
the fish trap. If they remain, they are an obstruction to the free 
movement of the salmon to the spawn grounds and secondly as long 
as we have them we will have to fight the opposition of the trap 
owners and operators to secure this program, as the bulk of the trap 

salmon catch is the peak of the run. Therefore, we beg of you gentle- 
men, for economic reasons and for conservation needs, carry out the 
wishes of the people of Alaska and press for the abolition of the fish 
trap. 

We firmly support Mr. Clarence Anderson, of the Alaska Terri- 
torial Board of Fisheries, in his request that the control of the com- 
mercial fisheries, administration and research, be turned over to the 
Territory of Alaska. The limited work that the Board has done, 
since its origin, with its limited finances, has proven it well worthy 
and more than capable of full administration and control of one 
of our most valu: ol resources. <A project that the territorial board of 
fisheries could immediately make plans for would be a stream-fertili- 
zation program, and funds from the Saltonstall moneys should be 
made available to the Alaska board to conduct such a program here 
in the Territory. 

We noted from the United States Army map here on the wall that 
extensive surveys have been made to find the power potential of the 
various lakes and rivers of Alaska. We do not want anyone at any 
time to think that the fishermen are against the development of power 
resources within the Territory of Alaska as we consider cheap power 
the key to development of this Territory, but we do insist that the 
lessons so sadly learned by damming such rivers as the mighty Colum- 
bia be taken into consideration when the locations for these projects 
are decided. It must be remembered that the industry and the Gov- 
ernment should see fit to protect the salmon food resources by plan- 
ning developments that do not conflict with its maintenance. It must 
be remembered that we are dealing with live animals in a great mass 
of fluid medium and with reactors rather than physical barriers. In 
the meantime the development of the present atomic age hi as brought 
about a change in thinking in the short period of 2 2 or 38 years, it is 
now the belief that the cost of hydroelectric power and that of atomic 
power may reach equality in a few short years. We can only hope 
that in the meantime power requirements can be met by the poten- 
tial power sites that will not seriously affect fish. 

We wish to thank you, gentlemen, for your interest in our problems 
and only hope that through your efforts something constructive can 
be realized to save this product of the sea which is so vital to our 
Alaska economy and also vital to the entire west coast, fish being also 
one of the most necessary protein supplies for our fast-growing 
population. 

We have attempted to refrain from the use of too many figures 
and briefly touch on what we consider vital issues to the fishermen. 
We do know that yau con secure the vital statistics as soon as you 
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return to Washington on such subjects as you should deem the 
more important. 

I believe you could stay here a week and you still would not com- 
plete all the problems that fact this fast-growing area. 

We were very delighted to hear that Senator Magnuson was bring- 
ing his committee; he is not here, but we would like to thank him for 
some of the work he has assisted us in. He is a great friend of the 
fishermen in Washington, and his whole committee will probably be 
hearing from us for help on matters from now on. 

Senator Scnuorrret. Well, your feelings on that will, of course, be 
related to the Senator. 

Delegate Barrierr. Just a couple of points. 

On page 7 of your statement, Miss Edelman, you said that at the 
forthcoming hearings of the Fish and Wildlife Service your organ- 
ization was going to make certain recommendations. 

Let me ask you this: Fishermen throughout Alaska throughout 
the years, have made many such recommendations of one kind and 
another. Is it frequently that those recommendations are followed 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Miss Epetman. We have found an attitude taken that a fisherman 
knows nothing about the fish and, therefore, recommendations that 
we have taken, we often made. We often wonder what has become 
of them afterwards as we have made them sincerely. We have made 
them by contacting a large number of fishermen and they have been 
compiling the data that has been given to us. 

Many times requests will come from fishermen that we ourselves 
who represent them do not know for sure if they would be the thing 
to help the fishery, but many times we have told them what we have 
found. We have told them what we have suggested. We have offered 
and volunteered to help them in stream marking programs. And, 
the help that the fishermen have offered to them would have been 
free, gratis. 

Delegate Bartiett. I have no doubt that an investigation would 
prove any wrong. I have no personal recollection that a reeommenda- 
tion made by working fishermen has ever been followed. 

I have in mind the seiners in southeastern Alaska that certain 
streams be closed for conservation purposes. They were willing to 
forego their living in order that a run would be built up, and their 
recommendations were not followed. 

Miss Edelman, you spoke about this Japanese fleet coming in. I 
had breakfast this morning with Mr. Wakefield, and he showed me 
pictures of crab packing operations on the Japanese ships on the high 
seas under conditions so unsanitary that they would not be tolerated 
on this side. Do you know what those sanitary conditions are in re- 
spect of the packing of salmon by the Japanese? 

Miss Eprtman. No; I have no information on the sanitary condi- 
tions that prevail upon their boats. f 

Delegate Bartierr. It is possible, though, or even probable, if 
they are not sanitary in one canning operation that they are not in 
another, I suppose. 

Miss Everman. I would imagine that. And we should be able 
to get reports. As I understand, we have biologists on each of the 
Japanese mother ships. 
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Delegate Barrterr. You said, I believe, when you spoke from the 
audience a while ago, that this committee might hear testimony in 
Seattle against the transfer of fisheries. Do you suspect that such 
testimony will be received in Alaska? 

Miss Epriman. The testimony that probably will be given in 
Seattle has been given in the past against the transfer of the fisheries 
to Alaska. The group that will give—the group that will present this 
the most strongly, as Senator Magnuson says, he has friends that pre- 
sent it, and I have friends that are going to present it, will present it as 
representing Alaska fishermen. Now, I am going to put their name 
into the record here because as far as their testimony they will get 
that in themselves; it is the Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

The Alaska Fishermen’s Union at one time—I worked for them for 
a period of 8 or 9 years—did represent a large number of the fisher- 
men in Alaska. In fact, a number of years ago I would say they 
represented almost 80 percent. And when I speak of fishermen I am 
not speaking of just anyone employed in the fishing industry, a shore 
worker, a tender man, or such, but I am speaking of a man that actu- 
ally produces the raw product. A year or so ago the Federal Trade 
Commission issued an order whereby the fishermen in Alaska in all 
areas except Bristol Bay, even though supplied with company gear, 
were not employees, but, I understand, contractors and therefore, 
were in violation of the Federal Trade Commission Act if they had 
unions. Therefore, the fishermen have dropped out of unions and 
have formed their own marketing associations, incorporated in 
Alaska, leaving a very small seement of company fishermen in Bris- 
tol Bay represented by unions. 

There are a few trap fishermen also represented by the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, but at the present time with their membership, I 
believe, they state now about 3,800 or 4,000 are in the majority shore 
workers and tendermen. 

Delegate Bartierr. I think for the benefit of Senator Schoeppel I 
might say here that, in the 3 weeks of hearings that took place on the 
part of the House subcommittee, we heard one witness in Alaska tes- 
tify against transfer of the fishery. He eee to be Mr. Oscar 
Erickson, at Ketchikan, representing Alaska Fisherman’s Union. 
And in response to questioning from me he said that the —_ had 
3.700 members, only 600 of whom were residents in Alaska. I under- 
stand most of those are—a good many of them are trap watchmen. 

Miss EpeLmMan. I my self would doubt that they have 600 any longer 
in the Territory of Alaska. I believe that if they come on figures I 
will have to challenge that remark on that on behalf of the “people 
up here. 

Senator ScnorrreL. Thank you so much for your testimony, too. 
Now, I understand we have one other witness, Mayor Hinchey. 

Mr. Wakefield. Yes, Mr. Howard Wakefield, industrial repre- 
sentative of King Cr: ab Fishing, that is right. We will be glad to 
hear from you, Mr. Wakefield. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD WAKEFIELD, MANAGER, KING CRAB 
OPERATORS IN ALASKA 


Mr. WakeFteLp. I am Howard Wakefield, vice president and mana- 
ger of King Crab Operators, in Alaska, operating three vessels fully 
refrigerated that catch and process crabs. And also 2 shore stations, 
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1 at Port Wakefield and in the Kodiak Island area, and the other at 
San Pint, which is in the Krugeman Islands. 

I happened to be fortunate enough to be one of the crew on our 
vessel, the Deep Sea, which is a 145-foot vessel, that drags, catches 
their own crab in, and operates only in the Bering Sea. And in 1953, 
the treaty, this North Pacific Treaty, was made between Canada and 
the United States and Japan; 1953 was the first year that the Japanese 
vessel Z'0ki Maru arrived up in the Bering Sea. And, there have been 
a lot of discussions about the Japanese taking everything that they 
caught, which no doubt they did before, salmon and everythi ng else. 

I understand that pictures have been taken, but from airplanes in 
previous years, that is, before the war, by superintendents of some of 
the canneries up there, and they saw large quantities of salmon on 
deck. So we demanded that we have an observer on the Japanese ship 
to see what transpired in that fishery. So we were very fortunate to 
get a Japanese-American biologist by the name of Tag Miahara. And 
it was my privilege to take him up. We stopped through Juneau on 
the way and I introduced him to Mr. Anderson and also to Clarence 
Rose, who was the Director of Fish and Wildlife Service at that 
time. 

We flew up to Cold Bay where my boat, Veep Sea, met us, and we 
rendezvoused with the 7'oki Maru, which is a 6,000-ton ship. It is one 
built during the First World War. It is one of the Hog Island-type 
vessels. And we transferred Mr. Miahara to the 7'oki Maru. And, I 
had occasion to go on that vessel three different times. And one time 
in particular they took us all through the ship and I saw their proc- 
essing. That is when I was able to take the pictures that I have in the 
folder there, showi ing the method they use. 

And that ship had 521 Japanese aboard. No mechanized equip- 
ment of any kind. And, as a matter of fact, labor is the cheapest 
commodity that they have. They pay their crews, not only the factory 
workers, but their fishermen, $30 a month. At the same time our 
vessel was fishing right alongside of theirs. As a matter of fact, we 
were fishing in the same area and there were a few instances where 
we got mixed - in their gear. 

They, the Japanese, didn’t tell us just where they set their gear 
and we would fish all night long. You see, we operate the Deep Sea 
on a two-ship basis, 12 hours. There is one crew that works 12 hours 
during the day, and the other crew works 12 hours during the night. 
And, although we have radar and everything else in the ship, those 
little flagpoles made out of bamboo that the Japanese had on their 
boat wouldn’t show up very well in the little stormy weather. 

But the Japanese fishing area that is 6 miles in one direction by 10 
miles the other, and their nets, tangle nets—they only fished at that 
time with tangle nets—and that is 6 miles long, and every thousand 
feet they have another string of 6 miles long. And so altogether in 
that 6 by 10 area they have over 300 miles of net soaking in the water 
at one time. While that net is soaking they have another area set 
out that they are picking up. And they have a crew there that handles 
from twelve to eighteen thousand crabs a day. 

And, speaking about the sanitary conditions, as the pictures show 
there, I don’t think very many American women would care to eat 
the crab if they saw the conditions that they were packed under. 
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There isn’t a piece of stainless steel, on that ship, as big as my hand. 
They carry all the crab, they shake the crab out of the shell, and in- 
stead of shaking it like we do, why they cut the little joints off at the 
legs, and they have a little round stick, a bamboo stick, and they poke 
the meat out of the shell instead of shaking it out. 

I will say this, however, that they do put up a nice-looking pack. 

They have got so many, they are just like a life of waitresses in 
there. One man will do nothing but shake shoulder meat. Another 
one will shake the little claw. Another one, the big claw, and every 
piece of crab is handled only by that particular person. And then 
they have plates, they are like, they are plastic plates, something like 
dinner plate, only a little more of a lip to it, and they put so many 
pieces of leg meat on there, so many pieces of body meat, and it is 
all weighed right to the ounce. And then they have a bunch of Japa- 
nese, they call them waiters, they take these plates, and there is a 
long row about 50, oh I would say at least 60 feet along one side of 
the ship on the port side at the bow, where there are nothing but 
packers there, and these waiters put a plate in front of these packers 
and they pack the crabs, and then they carry them down to the 
double steamer, and, the only piece of mechanized equipment on there 
is a little piece of chain belt about 6 or 8 feet long, that takes the cans 
through the machine. 

And while I was on that ship further—lI will go on the fishing end 
of it. 

They had at that time—they had 6 vessels there—an open-type boat, 
50 feet long. And they start working on fishing at daybreak and they 
stay on the fishing grounds until it is dark, so they cannot see. They 
had 6 of those, that is, 48 fishermen. Then they had 6 what they call 
“trawlers.” They are about 85-, 90-foot diesel ships, with 15 men on 
each one of them. Those were their exploratory vessels. In other 
words, they fished continually alongside our vessel. Where we would 
get maybe three, four, five hundred crab in a drag of 2 hours’ dura- 
tion, if they got 100 or 200 crab they knew they were in pretty good 
fishing area; then they would call this other vessel of the same type. 
But all they did was set out the gear. They started running that 6 
miles one way and 6 miles back until they got that 300 miles of gear 
in the water. 

The reason they were not real successful with the trawlers up there, 
like the American-type trawler, is that they have not got the mecha- 
nized equipment. Instead of using steel cable and heavy doors like 
we do—our doors weigh about a ton and a half apiece—their doors 
would weigh maybe 100 pounds, 150 pounds apiece—and they use 
rope instead of cable. And the Japs would get on deck there with the 
rope around a niggerhead and haul the whole works in by hand. It 
is rather laborious, but what do they care—it is cheap labor. 

And they were fishing up in an area; you can see over on the chart 
there, right here [indicating]. And they start fishing and they take 
in this area here from Port Heiden, just north of Port Heiden, and 
they would go clear up by the Walrus Islands, and over in about that 
area; they change around in this area. 

And while I am here, this line here represents the 175th meridian, 
which goes through Atka. That is the line that was designated by 
the North Pacific Treaty as the line that said that the Japanese could 
not fish salmon east of that line. 
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I do not know why the Commission was mad at the shellfish in- 
dustry, or the crab industry in particular, or codfish, but they. neg- 
lected to protect us; just wanted to protect the salmon. But since 
the last year they, the Japanese Government, sent 2 other draggers 
up there, bigger ones; one the Sama Maru, is about 225 feet long, fully 
refri iger: ated ; and the other vessel—I do not recall the name—is about 

. 175-foot boat, and they are much larger than our vessel, the Deep 
‘ea. And they were sent over there for the explicit purpose of ex- 
ploring that area for the possibility of creating a bottom fishery for 
the fertilizing plant. 

The Sama Maru—we first heard that she was around there—the 
Christine Foss, a tugboat hauling a barge from Nome down to Dutch 
Harbor, called us one day and they said they passed this Japanese 
fishing boat in a certain area, which was at th: at time about a hundred 
miles west of C ape Newenham. Well, Cape Newenham is right on 
the aouth side to the entrance of Pesakwej River, and we were down 
here at Amak Island at that time, just off False Pass. And, the Nor- 
dic Maid. which is owned and operated by Mr. Shields, the only other 
American king-crab operator in that area, was fishing considerably 
closer than we were, so he went over by where they were fishing. He 
got a good look at them; that is, the boat from a distance. And so 
liave we—we have gotten pretty close to them. But when we get a 
little too close they ‘pull up the gear and start running. But we can 
make 14 knots, and we were not fast enough to get alongside to see 
what they were doing. 

The understanding was that they were permitted to fish up there 
just for bottom fish. They were not to take any crab or anything 
else. 

Well, we enjoy a nice business in frozen crab; that is what we 
maintained since we started freezing crab in 1946. And, when we 
put Mr. Miahara on the Japanese vessel; the only way we could get 
him on there was to agree to let a Japanese observer come aboard 
the Deep Sea, and that was agreed to by the State Department. The 
State Department advised our company accordingly, and so we had 
the Japanese—not one, but I think about half of Japan when they 
started coming aboard the rail. There were four press reporters, 
representing the biggest newspapers in Japan—the Tokyo and Y oko- 
hama and some of the other papers. There were four press photog- 
raphers with their flash cameras, and it looked like the Fourth of 
July with the lights going off when they started taking pictures. 
And, there was a manager of the Japanese and 2 or 8 others, 
and 1 interpreter. And, they took pictures of every piece of equip- 
ment we had, all angles, and as a result—that was in 1953—as a result, 
in the spring of 1955 we have now Japanese crab frozen in the Chicago 
and New York markets, in a package that looks very, very similar 
to ours, in the same sizes. It says on there, in very, very small print, 
that is, the “Japanese crab.” You have to look at the ‘package very 
closely to see it, but it says in big letters, “tendonless.” 

Now, that m: akes me believe that these two draggers are fishing king 
ee because they are fully refrigerated. And another thing, the only 

ray they can get them tendonless is to blow the meat out by com- 
ssiiead air, which is a method that we devised in 1948. We have 
devised a valve, an air valve with a foam-rubber cushion, there to put 
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the shell up against, and it blows the meat out. As a matter of fact, 
when the crab are in prime condition they will take the three joints 
altogether there and it leaves all of the tendon in the shell. You do 
not get any tendon in the meat that you get from your company. And 
now the Japanese are doing the same thing, and I have a pretty good 
idea how they got it, because they did not get the blueprints from us. 

Now, you see, they are right in our area; I call it the Alaskan waters. 
I have for some time been | trying to get an interest to get some- 
body to agree that Bristol "Bay was Territorial water S, historical 
waters, or “something to that effect. And you can take the Coast 
Guard definition, which says Bristol Bay is “all the waters east of a 
line drawn from Cape Sarichef, which is on the west end of Unimak 
Island—the west end of that is the Unimak Pass—and that is drawn 
diagonally over to Cape Newenham, which is over at the south entrance 
of Kuskokwim Riv er, and all waters east of that is Bristol Bay. 

The Fish and Wildlife reply they regulate the salmon fisheries in 
that area, and yet they are not supposed | to have any jurisdiction over 
high-seas fishing. And the State Department says that that is high- 
seas fishing, international waters, so I do not know. Somebody is 
kind of off base. 

Delegate Barrierr. Well, Mr. Wakefield, right there, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman—did the Japanese at any time, to you, make the statement 
that that is their waters and not ours ? 

Mr. Wakerietp. They did this to our boats this spring. I will 
explain this, too. We were getting along fairly weil with the man- 
agement of that Japanese vessel in 1953 and 1954. Now, it seems as 
though this 7'0ki Maru is being financed by three different fishing 
companies over there. That was there in 1953 and 1954. They repre- 
sented, you might say, the gentlemanly type of Japanese. And the 
unions over there permit the fishermen to only hold a job 2 years. In 
other words, those Japanese, they work like they do to stay on the job 
as long as they can, and then there apparently is so much unemploy- 
ment between the Japanese fishermen over there they have to get off 
the vessel and let another group go on there. And another company 
now is operating 1 of the other 3; but this group that is running here 
now is the Al Capone-style operation, just take everything they can. 

We were up there—our boat was up there fishing along where they 
were fishing—and they came over and told us that we could get out, 
that was their territory, that we were not needed there. As a matter 
of fact, the same thing happened at first when I went aboard the vessel 
the first time. They told me that the fishing was much better over in 
Kamchatkin; that there were bigger and better crab, and let them 
stay there, that we could go over to Kamchatkin. I said that that is 
right at your back door; why do you not take that fish yourself and 
leave us alone in our Territorial waters. And I came to find out before 
the evening was over, they admitted they were afraid to go there: 
that the Russians had seized several of their ships 2, 3, and 4 years 
before, and they had not seen anything of the crews or vessels since. 

ai it was all right for us to go there; but they were going to stay 
clear. And, we got into quite a discussion on the Toki Maru that 
ands They asked me just who I was, and so on. And, I had the 
pleasure of telling them that I was representing not only the Alas- 
kans—I was born. in and raised in Alaska, and had been connected 
with the fisheries of salmon, herring, and crab since 1916, and that I 
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was one of the board members of the Alaska Department of Fisheries. 
And that outside of the 3, a little over 3 years that I was in the Army, 
I had been interested in the fishing industry up here. 

And, this little interpreter says, ~ “Oh,” he says, “You were in the 
Army?” I said, “When you dropped that bomb on Dutch Harbor 
I decided it was time to get in the Army.” 

He says—the first question he asked was, “What do you people 
think about us fishing in these waters?” So I told him, I wasn’t hold- 
ing anything back, I told him exactly what we in Alaska felt about it. 

I said, “The people in Washington, D. C., they treat us like a bunch 
of illegitimate children up here. They have no respect for our wishes 
at all. And they say that the Japs have priority on the crab fishing 
up there because they fished before the war.” But I maintain that 
when they dropped that bomb on Dutch Harbor they lost every pri- 
ority that they had. I still maintain the same thing; that is the 
attitude I have now; it has not changed a bit. 

And so this Japanese interpreter asked, “Well, Mr. Wakefield,” he 
says, “What were you in the Army?” I said, “I was a major.” And 
he says, “Oh, I was a lieutenant in the Army, but I no shoot nobody.” 

So I believe they wanted to be friends, anyway, temporarily. 

I have been talking with Milo Moore about this boundary deal. 
They ignored us on the 175th meridian. If they had included crab 
we would _ have had this situation that exists right now, because 
they—the Japanese crab fishing is over in that area, , and also if they 
included the bottom fish then they would not have been over there. 

But I believe a better suggestion, as Milo Moore states, is take the 
Continental Shelf, that is where the dark blue shows all the way 
around there [indicating] it is not 200 miles some places, and in some 

places it is darn close to shore, but other places it is over 200 miles. 
Thi at isall right. But all that light area in there would be considered 
then as part of our continent. And I think that we should at least 
asked for either that or move it out to the International Date Line. 
That is a good place. That protects all of ours; that takes in Attu, 
and the whole works. 

Senator ScHorrreL. We are glad to have your explanation of this 
in the record here, because no doubt, as you know, Senator Magnuson 
has indicated that that is going to be a troublesome situation. 

Mr. Wakerrebp. It will be, I know. 

Senator Scuorpret. It is a matter for treaty revision in all of those 
matters. 

Mr. Waxkertep. I have a lot of other things that I could talk on; 
I am quite a champion of the abolition of fishtraps, and transfer of 
the fisheries to the department, Alaska Department of Fisheries, and 
the appointment of Mr. Anderson on the North Pacific Treaty Com- 
mission, and a few other things, but I am going to be a popular speaker 
and quit right now because it is late, and I know you are tired, and 
everybody else is tired. And, unless there are some questions that you 
wish to ask, I am through now. 

Delegate BartLetr. "Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I have no questions. 

Senator ScnorpreL. Thank you, Mr. Wakefield. 

While it has been a long day, nevertheless these matters are im- 
portant to you people here to et into the record, and we are glad 
to hear all of you. 
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Mr. Waxertevp. Oh, yes; you might say in addition, gentlemen, I 
was just told here that the Japanese : are using tangle gear practically 
exclusively, which is a very disruptive gear, ‘and in Alaska it is out- 
lawed. We do not use tangle gear for any fishing in Alask: 

Senator Scuorrrrn. Thank you very much. * #8 

We have a statement from William A, Egan, from Valdez, which is 
to go into the record at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EGAN, MERCHANT, VALDEZ, ALASKA 


Mr. Eaan. It is my opinion that statehood for Alaska is the out- 
standing goal that we must work for if our Territory is ever to achieve 
the dev elopment of available natural resourves. One shocking example 
is the manner in which our great salmon resource has been depleted un- 
der Federal stewardship. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
Alaskans, nearly a decade ago, went to the polls and voted 8 to 1, from 
Ketchikan to Point Barrow, for the abolition of the fish trap from 
Territorial waters. Why did our residents vote overwhelmingly for 
the abolishment of this type of gear? Because it had become too evi- 
dent that the same situation was developing in regard to the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska as had developed previously in Puget Sound and 
in the waters of British Columbia. The salmon fisheries management 
of Puget Sound and British Columbia did away with the trap type 
of fishing long ago with the result that their fishery has gradually and 
steadily improved. At the same time, under the manage ement that re- 
fuses to recognize the devastating effect of the str ategically located 
fish trap, our great salmon industry has been on a ste ady, tragic re- 
cline. From a pack of some 8 million cases of salmon in 19: 39, the 
Territory will be extremely fortunate to pack a total of 2,222,000 cases 
of salmon in 1955. 

Why is a fish trap so devastating? The fish trap site is chosen by 
those few who have the good fortune to be endowed with capital 
enough to construct such ‘type of gear. It is chosen after careful 
studies have shown that runs of salmon, year after year, in a given 
area generally follow some part of the shoreline in their trek to the 
bays and streams to spawn and die. The site is usually situated off 
some rocky point, prior to the time when the salmon split up their 
great numbers to head for the individual streams where they were 
born. Thus, it is my contention that, very likely, some fish traps far 
away from the eventual spawning gr ounds, could and do catch in some 
certain few days’ periods of each year, almost the entire run of salmon 
that would be heading to some particular unknown stream where they 
would have spawned. 

Properly regulated seining gear could not possibly wipe out the 
perpetuation of our great salmon resource as the fish trap has done. 
But how can seining gear or any other type of gear be properly regu- 
lated when such an unfair situation exists? Mor eover, how can we 
expect the proper psy chological reasoning toward regulatory measures 
from our seine and gill- net fishermen when they know that away out 
on some rocky point, a big, effective, stationary-type of gear is catch- 
ing the cream of the run prior to the time the salmon reach the inside 
bays. 

The question might well be asked, If all this story of the devastation 
of the fish trap to the salmon industry is true, why would the salmon 
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industry as such oppose the elimination of this type of gear?) Wouldn't 
it be to their advantage also to eliminate this menace? 

The answer, as I see it, goes back to the greed of men. Moreover, 
packing Alaska’s salmon is not the only interest. of many of the big 
rm ska packers. Some of them can fall back on packing peaches in 

California or corn in Iowa, and so forth. In addition, equitable tax 
laws being what they have to be, there is no doubt that when a time 
like this comes and drastic measures have to be taken, considerable 
tax writeoffs have to be allowed. It does not appear to me that the 
really big Alaska salmon packers are hurt too badly because of the 
salmon industry debacle of the past few years. Drastic measures had 
to be taken in our own Prince William Sound area. We have been 
subjected to complete closure for the past 2 years of our once tre- 
mendously lucrative pink and chum salmon resource, Latest. reports 
are that Prince William Sound will be opened for pinks and chums 
during the 1956 season. We have heard not one statement, however, 
indicating that fishing by means of fish traps will be eliminated duri ing 
that season. If the Territory of Alaska had control of its commer- 
cial fisheries, there would be no fish traps in operation on Prince Wil- 
liam Sound in 1956. Nor would there be fish traps operating in any 
waters of the Territory. When the day comes to pass that fish traps 
are eliminated, then, on that day the fishermen of Alaska will have 
respect for any reasonable regulation of other types of gear. Tt is my 
firm conviction, judging from past experience, that statehood for 
Alaska is the only answer in attempting to solve this question of per- 
petuating this great natural resource. Right here is one of the main 
answers to those who would attempt to confuse the issue of state- 
hood for Alaska. Ina relatively few years the State of Alaska would 
have rebuilt its salmon fishery to the point where the present rate 
of taxation on the industry could be appreciably cut and still bring 
into the State treasury several millions of dollars more than is being 
received today. * * * 

Senator Scuorprent. Now, I believe that concludes the testimony 
that was to be taken today. 

Delegate Bartietrr. I can say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. William 
Egan is one of the most respected members of the Territorial senate. 

Senator Scnorrrer. Let me state further what Senator Magnuson 
has previously said; that the record in this proceeding will be held 
open for the filing of any additional statements, as I understand, that 
anyone might want to put in, or any corrections that may be desired 
by anybody in this record. 

Delegate Bartierr. Mr. Fisher of the League of Alaskan Citizens 
had made a special request. 

Senator ScHorrret. We will adjourn this hearing tonight for re- 
convening at Juneau. 

And, we want to express our appreciation to all of you folks who 
have been here to testify. I know it has been rather laboriously long 
for you, but we know of no better way to get the record. Thank you 
so very much. 

(Whereupon, at 7:30 p. m., the hearings in Anchorage, Alaska, 
were adjourned, one reconvene in Juneau, Alask: a, on Friday, October 


14, 1955, at 10 a.m.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForREIGN AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in Juneau, Alaska, Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Schoeppel and Delegate Bartlett. 

Also present: Mr. Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel; and Mr. Edward 
Jarrett, secretary. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

First of all, 1 want to express on behalf of Senator Schoeppel and 
myself, and the staff, the fact that we are glad to be here in Juneau. 
And, of course, we thank you for the usual Juneau hospitality, the 
Alaskan hospitality. We have been up in Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
and we are now swinging down to Seattle territory for some hearings 
next week. 

Coming up on the elevator this morning the elevator operator said, 
“Senate investigation,” and we had a barker out there, which kind 
of leads the chairman to suggest that we are not here to investigate, 
particularly, anybody; I don't quite like that word. We are here to 
hear about some of the many problems that confront the Territory of 
Alaska because the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce have a great bulk of them within their jurisdiction. That in- 
cludes all matters of transportation, which includes water, air, and 
land transportation. Secondly, another great problem involves the 
question of fisheries, which also comes under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. And 
so we are here to see what can find out about some of those problems, 
and get a better perspective of them—get information. And, we hope 
we can come away with a better understa unding of those problems, 
toward the end, that we might be helpful in their solution. 

That may require not only legislation, which the committee itself 
directly would handle, but it might also include some administrative 
action or action by some of the independent, so-called quasi-inde- 
pendent commissions, of which about 80 percent of them are under 
our committee, and they include the ICC, CAB, and all those others. 

So we will let the elevator operator ¢ ‘all it investigation, and you 
might attract more people that way; but, seriously, what we are try- 
ing to do is to find out what we can, and try to be as helpful as we can 
to understand the problems of Alaska, of which, I say, we hav» the 
bulk within the direct jurisdiction of the Senate and the House inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committees. It may be more in the 
Senate because we have a wider jurisdiction. 
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Lisa mit area ili there WOouId be considered 
then as part of our continent. And I think that we should at least 
asked for either that or move it out to the International Date Line. 
Phat i good place. That protects all of ours; that takes in Attu, 
ind the whole works. 

Senator ScHorrreLt, We are glad to have your explanation of this 
n the record here, because no doubt, as you know, Senator M: agnuson 
has indicated that that is going to be a troublesome situation. 

Mr. Waxkerrevp. It will be, I know. 

Senator Scuorpre.. It is a matter for treaty revision in all of those 
matters, 

Mr. Waxerretp. I have a lot of other things that I could talk on; 
[ am quite a champion of the abolition of fishtraps, and transfer of 
the fisheries to the department, Alaska Department of Fisheries, and 
the appointment of Mr. Anderson on the North Pacific Treaty Com- 
mission, and a few other things, but I am going to be a popular speaker 
and quit right now because it is late, and I know you are tired, and 
everybody else is tired. And, unless there are some questions that you 
wish to ask, Iam through now. 

Delegate Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I have no questions. 

Senator ScnorpreL. Thank you, Mr. W akefield. 

While it has been a long day, nevertheless these matters are im- 
portant to you people here to get into the record, and we are glad 
to hear all of you. 
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Properly regulated seining gear could not possibly wipe out the 
perpetuation of our great salmon resource as the fish tr: ap has done, 
But how can seining gear or any other type of gear be properly regu 
lated when such an unfair situation exists? Moreover, how can we 
expect the proper psychological reasoning toward regulatory measures 
from our seine and gill-net fishermen when they know that aw ay out 
on some rocky point, a big, effective, stationary-type of gear is catch- 
ing the cream of the run prior to the time the salmon reach the inside 
bays. 

The question might well be asked, If all this story of the devastation 
of the fish trap to the salmon industry is true, why would the salmon 
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industry as such oppose the elimination of this type of gear? Wouldn't 
it be to their advantage also to eliminate this menace? 

The answer, as I see it, goes back to the greed of men. Moreover, 
packing Alaska’s salmon is not the only interest of many of the big 
Alaska packers. Some of them can fall back on packing peaches in 

California or corn in Iowa, and so forth. In addition, equitable tax 
laws being what they have to be, there is no doubt that when a time 
like this comes and drastic measures have to be taken, considerable 
tax en have to be allowed. It does not appear to me that the 
really big Alaska salmon packers are hurt too badly because of the 
salmon industry debacle of the past few years. Drastic measures had 
to be taken in our own Prince William Sound area. We have been 
subjected to complete closure for the past 2 years of our once tre- 
mendously lucrative pink and chum salmon resource. Latest. reports 
are that Prince William Sound will be opened for pinks and chums 
during the 1956 season. We have heard not one statement, however, 
indicating that fishing by means of fish traps will be eliminated during 
that season. If the Territory of Alaska had control of its commer- 
cial fisheries, there would be no fish traps in operation on Prince Wil- 
liam Sound in 1956. Nor would there be fish traps operating in any 
waters of the Territory. When the day comes to p: iss th: it fish tr: aps 
are eliminated, then, on that day the fishermen of Alaska will have 
respect for any reasonable regulation of other types of gear. Tt is my 
firm conviction, judging from past experience, that statehood for 
Alaska is the only answer in attempting to solve this question of per- 
petuating this great natural resource. Right here is one of the main 
answers to those who would attempt to confuse the issue of state- 
hood for Alaska. In a relatively few years the State of Alaska would 
have rebuilt its salmon fishery to the point where the present rate 
of taxation on the industry could be appreciably cut and still bring 
into the State treasury several millions of dollars more than is being 
received today. * * * 

Senator ScHorpren. Now, I believe that concludes the testimony 
that was to be taken today. 

Delegate Bartierr. I can say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. William 
Egan is one of the most respected members of the Territorial senate. 

Senator Scnorprer. Let me state further what Senator Magnuson 
has previously said; that the record in this proceeding will be held 
open for the filing of any additional statements, as I understand, that 
anyone might want to put in, or any corrections that may be desired 
by anybody in this record, 

Delegate Bartierr. Mr. Fisher of the League of Alaskan Citizens 
had made a special request. 

Senator ScHorrren.. We will adjourn this hearing tonight for re- 
convening at Junean. 

And, we want to express our appreciation to all of you folks who 
have been here to testify. I know it has been rather laboriously long 
for you, but we know of no better way to get the record. Thank you 
so very much. 

(Whereupon, at 7:30 p. m., the hearings in Anchorage, Alaska, 
were adjourned, to reconvene in Juneau, Als aska, on Friday, Oc tober 


14, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1955 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in Juneau, Alaska, Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Schoeppel and Delegate Bartlett. 

Also present: Mr. Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel; and Mr. Edward 
Jarrett, secretary. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

First of all, I want to express on behalf of Senator Schoeppel and 
myself, and the staff, the fact that we are glad to be here in Juneau. 
And, of course, we thank you for the usual Juneau hospite ality, the 
Alaskan hospitality. We have been up in Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
and we are now swinging down to Seattle territory for some hearings 
next week. 

Coming up on the elevator this morning the elevator operator said, 
“Senate Investigation,” and we had a barker out there, which kind 
of leads the chairman . suggest that we are not here to investigate, 
particularly, anybody : I don't quite like that word. We are here to 
hear about some of the many problems that confront the Territory of 
Alaska because the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce have a great bulk of them within their jurisdiction. That in- 
cludes all matters of transportation, which includes water, air, and 
land transportation. Secondly, another great problem involves the 
question of fisheries, which also comes under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. And 
so we are here to see what can find out about some of those problems, 
and get a better perspective of them—get information. And, we hope 
we can come away with a better understa nding of those problems, 
toward the end, that we might be helpful in their solution. 

That may require not only legislation, which the committee itself 
directly would handle, but it might also include some administrative 
action or action by some of the independent, so-called quasi-inde- 
pendent commissions, of which about 80 percent of them are under 
our committee, and they include the ICC, CAB, and all those others. 

So we will let the elevator operator call it investigation, and you 
might attract more people that way; but, seriously, what we are try- 
ing to do is to find out what we can, and tr y to be as helpful as we can 
to understand the problems of Alaska, of which, I say, we hav» the 
bulk within the direct jurisdiction of the Senate and the House inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committees. It may be more in the 
Senate because we have a wider jurisdiction, 
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I am glad, Andy, that they have us in the Senate chamber, which 
makes us feel doubly at home. I think if our Senate ( ‘hambers were 
more compact like this, if we could rub elbows a little closer, we might 
acc omplish more ourselves. 

So, it is nice that we are here. We have been fortunate to have 
with us on most of the trip your Delegates, whom you all know, who, 
of course, has been helpful to me in the C ongress of the United St: ites 
for many, many years, as long as | have been there, concerning 
Alaskan problems. 

Also, the Governor, who sits in front of me, I have known for many 
vears before he was Governor and since, and I want to say also that 
we find there is very little partisanship involved in the matters which 
are of great interest to you. * * * 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuHarrmMan. Come to order. 

And as T announced this morning, we will try and discuss the fishery 
matter this afternoon. And the first witness this afternoon will be 
Mr. Donald L. McKernan. Is he here? Mr. McKernan is the Ad- 
ministrator of the Alaska Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, ADMINISTRATOR, ALASKA 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. McKernan. I presume I might start with my qualifications in 
this field. Is there any way you want me to start ? 

Senator Magnuson. Any way you wish, Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, Iam a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, School of Fisheries, gentlemen, where I attended both under- 
graduate and also as a gr: aduate, with about 4 years of graduate study 
toward doctor of philosophy in fisheries. 

I was research biologist for the W ashington State Department of 
Fisheries for about 5 years. Then I took the position as director of 
research for the Oregon State Fish Commission, and I held that posi- 
tion for about 51% years. I then was appointed assistant director and 
chief scientist for the Pacific Fisheries on investigations in Hawaii, 
where we were undertaking a study of the fishery resources of the 
Central Pacific, both oceanographic and biological investigations. | 
was there for 314 years. 

Then I was selected Administrator of the Alaska Commercial Fish- 
eries this spring, and in June I took the position which I now hold, 
as the Administrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries. I also have 
acted as a visiting fishery expert with the Army to occupy Japan. I 
have taught gr: aduate courses at the U niversity of Washington, Fish- 
ery School, during the absence of Dr. Richard Van Cleve, its director. 

Speaking now of Alaska commercial fisheries, the catch of Alaska 
salmon for many years was approximately 5 million cases, valued 
along with the marine fisheries at or about $100 million annually. 

Now the catch is somewhere in the neighborhood of 2.3 million cases. 
There are approximately—have been approximately 75 canneries in 
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operation, and about 13,000 fishermen have been involved in Alaska 
fisheries, about 30,000 people in total, including the cannery people 
and people directly employed in the fishing industry here in Alaska. 

Speaking of the fish themselves, of the Alaska salmon pack, it is by 
far the most important of Alaska fishery resources. Under the present 
state of development it is composed of about 50 percent pink salmon. 
This is also sometimes called a hump-back salmon in the States of 
Washington and Oregon. 

I might any for those of you who are not familiar with the Pacific 

salmon—there are five species of Pacific salmon found. There is one 
spec ie, sixth specie, found that is not found on this side of the ocean. 

The most important economically has been the red salmon, sockeye 
salmon. Then, economically, the pink salmon is, I believe, along the 
Pacific coast, second in importance but not in quality. The coho and 
pink salmon are species that are caught by our gill-net fisheries, at 
the mouths of our streams here in Alaska by our troll fisheries, which, 
generally speaking, fish somewhat offshore, and also in our channels. 
It is a hook and line fishery, taken in part by small boats up to 40, 50 
feet in length. 

The chum salmon is a fifth specie. About 15 percent of our pack 

here in Alaska are chum salmon. That is the least important grade; 
that j is the grading of chum salmon; that is the canned white salmon, 
and about 4.8 percent for coho, and 21 percent are king salmon. 

Senator Scnorpren. Is there a difference in the nourishment value 
of the different species ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. That is open to some question. The canneries will 
say there is a difference in the composition of the oils which provides 
a difference in the color of the flesh. I am quite sure that the amount 
of meat protein supplied is not greatly different inthe salmon. I think 
that the red salmon has gained its value primarily because it was the 
first one to be marketed here in the United States, and has become as- 
sociated with high quality, much like the white meat of tuna, the all- 
white meat of tuna has gained the highest value simply because of its 
white meat. 

People associate high quality tuna with white meat, high quality 
salmon with red meat. I believe nutritionally there is very little dif- 
ference in them. 

Senator Magnuson. You are talking about the salability of salmon. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; that is right, Senator. The condition of the 
fisheries, for example, in the red salmon fisheries here in Alaska, I 
might add, before I go into this, gentlemen, that these salmon have dif- 
ferent life histories in the biology; ; it is somewhat different. You see, 
salmon are spawned in the streams and go to sea sometimes when they 
are very young, just when they hatch out; then spend most of their 
life history in the sea. In the case of sockeye salmon, the red salmon, 
the fish spend approximately from 1 to 3 years in the lakes as young 
fry and fingerlings, and then migrating to sea, and spending 1 to 3 
years in the ocean before migrating back into the streams, and then 
spawning and producing their kind. 

In the case of pink s salmon, the most important in poundage taken 
in Alaska, that is, a 2-year cycle fish, it goes to sea as a fry soon after 
hatching, ‘and then returns from the sea in 2 years to then lay its eggs 
and die after spawning. The Pacific salmon all die after spawning, 
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as compared with the Atlantic salmon and European salmon, which 
live and go to sea again, to grow more, and come in and spawn more 
than once. 

The red salmon fisheries, in my opinion, are the ones in the worst 
condition of any in Alaska. In the Bristol Bay fishery, a fishery 
which has almost entirely a gill-net fishery, has declined over the 
past years in somewhat this manner. 

These are rough graphs I have brought for your use. The catch 
in recent years has been around a million cases of salmon in Bristol 
Bay: from 1925 through about 1938 or so the average was about a 
million. The average case is now around 310 to 315 thousand cases 
this past year. 

Senator Scnorrre.. Again, for my own information, Mr. Chairman, 
have you run into any evidences of any disease in this particular run 
of salmon that might have cut down the salmon population ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. Disease is prevalent in hatcheries and under 
very crowded conditions, and it might be a factor in some areas in 
some years, causing unusual mortalities, but there is no evidence that 
there has oa na disease which has contributed to the over-all decline 
of salmon in Alaska, or elsewhere in the Pacific coast. 

Senator Magnuson. What caused that drop in, what was it, 1936? 

Mr. McKernan, 1935. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Some of these fluctuations are very complicated, 
amd Tam not sure what caused that, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. T mean, I am speaking of the one that looks 

ce the worst one down there. 

Mr. McKernan. There are, in some years there are strikes and strife 
between the industry and fishermen that do cause a decline. Some 
vears there are unexplained absences of fish. 

Senator Magnuson. These are the salmon caught ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. There are some years that there is less fishing 
of salmon. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right, so this does not necessarily mean 
any one year that the run is represented by that decline. 

Senator Magnuson. No, 

Mr. McKernan. And over the long span of years probably the de- 
cline in a gener: iio way depicts the decline in the run itself. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. I think that is very safe. 

Senator Magnuson. The amount of fishing has been steady. 

Mr. McKernan. The amount of fishing has gradually increased in 
most parts of Alaska, with attempts by the Federal Government to 
control this by limiting the fishing time and so forth, but in general, 
with the increase in effort, with the advent of radio, the advent of 
power boats in Bristol Bay, and other increases in general efficiency 
and increases in number of boats fishing in Alaska, fishing has in- 
creased over the past se veral decades. 

Another very bad picture for sockeye salmon, again speaking of 
one of our most valued species, is the Kodiak sockeye salmon run. 
And in this instance there is good evidence that national conditions are 
also influencing the decline. The big Kodiak lakes where the young 


» 


spend from 1 to 3 years of their life, seem to be less productive than 
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the ones before, and what precisely is the cause of that we do not know. 
We are studying it at the present time, but the decline in Kodiak, the 
primary red-salmon-producing lake of Kodiak, has shown not to be 

caused ‘by the commercial fishery, but by natural conditions as well. 

Some of the pictures in Alaska are not so bleak. Again in regard to 
sockeye salmon, the red salmon of Alaska, this is the Cook Inlet salmon 
pack, showing quite a stable fishery extending from 1932 through to 
about 1950, or, I would rather say, 1945, because soon after an influx 
of gear into Cook Inlet, in my opinion, has taken too many salmon, 
and the resulting runs from the last cycle show a decline in the pack 
andthe runs. Part of this decline has been caused by our regulations 
themselves. The fishing was allowed for 5 days a week in here because 
of the influx of fishing effort, and overfishing in this period. We have 
attempted to counteract that by allowing 2 days’ fishing period right 
at the present time in Cook Inlet. 

You were at Anchorage ; you recall, Senator, the fishing during 1955 
was restricted to 2 days per week in or der to again overcome this over- 
fishing during this short period of time in that period. 

Senator Scuorrre.. Is it actually a factually correct statement to 

say that the salmon will always return to their former spawning 
erounds! 

Mr. McKernan. Essentially that is true. There are a small amount 
that stray, but we have marked salmon in the streams when they were 
small, by clipping certain fins to identify them, combinations of fins; 
we have taken those salmon at sea, and by chance happened to catch 
a marked one and have tagged it, and it has returned to the river from 
which it originally came. 

The factors involved in the home-stream migration period must be 
very complex, and they are not known. There must be a very profound 
memory response, and perhaps a response to the magnetic pole, and 
other very complicated things. For example, I know of my own ex- 
perience where salmon have migrated from up here in Alaska, past the 
major influences of Puget Sound, and on down the lake, and past the 
Columbia River, entering the little river in northern Oregon which 
was the salmon’s home stream, passing by all these tremendous bodies 
of fresh water and coming into salt water, passing all those by and 
going back to its own little tributary from whence it came. 

The home-stream theory seems to ‘be very strong, home-stream migra- 
tion seems to be very strong in most species. There is some wandering, 
however, but it is prob: ably, much less than 1 percent, perhaps a fraction 
of 1 percent. 

Well, as I said before, the Cook Inlet sockeye salmon have main- 
tained themselves until the tremendous influx of gear, which tempo- 
rarily was not taken care of by an adjustment in seasons and in fishing 
effort, and we are right now suffering for that. Weare hoping to bring 
that back by this drastic reduction in fishing effort, and our spawning 
escapement this year in many parts of ( ‘ook Inlet were back almost to 
normal, which, of course, is not reflected in this graph again as the 
Senator reminded me. 

We have some other areas. The important sockeye salmon river, 
like the Copper River, ‘where the run seems to be building up, the 
influx of gear has not been so drastic, and the changes in fishing effort 
have not tended to deplete the fish, or get ahead of management 
practices. 
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Senator Magnuson. A drastic drop again in 1935. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Turning for a moment to pink salmon, we had a general decline in 
pink salmon in Alaska that has been unhealthy, and, in my opinion, 
has been caused by three things. First, overtishing ; and second, a 
series of perhaps unfavorable natural conditions; and, third, by rather 
drastic action by the Federal Government to t: ake the thing in hand 
and control, and trying to rehabilitate the runs. 

Now, I have two lines on this graph, gentlemen, because the pink 
salmon, being odd-year fish, it is quite easy to lift out the raises, an 
odd-year raise, you see, going out, which came back in 1955. The 
parents of this run, they may be seen on this graph in 1958, and so 
forth, 1951, 1949, and that is 1 cycle, or 1 subraise of fish in south- 
eastern; the other one being the even-year run, and quite independent 
of the odd-year run, of course, and that would be the one that will be 
due in 1956, expected in 1956, 1954, and 1952, and so forth. 

Generally, the decline picture is about the same, with a general 
decline. 

Now, I think it is rather significant. The thing I would like to point 
out, that the 1955 figure for southeast Alaska is up considerably over 
the parent cycle, the 1954; the year that is due back next year was one 
of the lowest for the even-year cycles, but conditions are, the evidence 
we have indicates, that we are expecting an increase in the run from 
1956 over 1954, a modest increase. 

That increase, I might say—the basis for that increase—I might 
mention I have with me a series of spawning-ground pictures, com- 
parisons of the escapement into the spawning ground, that is, the 
reproduction of the salmon. 

Now, in the fall of 1953, the Fish and Wildlife Service instituted 
a serious reduction in fishing effort. What we tried to do was reduce 
the fishing effort in southeastern Alaska, the district you are in right 
now, by about 50 percent, and we tried to do that by eliminating ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the trap-fishing effort, and 50 percent of 
the purse-seine areas, the areas that were suitable for purse-seine 
fishing. And then that meant that in 1954 there was a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of fishing in southeastern. The purpose of that 
was to try and increase the ese apement to the fisher y, to the spe wwning 
grounds. 

This shows some of the results of that. Not all of it was good, as 
you might expect, but in general the Ketchikan district, the southern 
(listricts in southeastern Alaska in 1952, the escapement in this par- 
ticular stream, the Wilson River stream, was approximately that 
relative value |indicating|. The height of this line, some 50,000, for 
the record. 

In 1954 it was way down, perhaps some 25,000. So we did not 
make any gains by our program in the Wilson River, either in the 
even-year cycles or in the odd-year cycle. However, in general we 
do find an increase in both 1954 and 1955 in the spawning escapements; 
especially in 1955 did we gain by our program of restricted fishing. 
But, in general, we did in other districts of southeastern Alaska, we 
made substantial gains in spawning escapement in these 2 years rep- 
resenting two different fishing cycles. Notice the increases in these 
[indicating]. 
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Senator Magnuson. What is the difference between the black and 
the red / 

Mr. McKernan. I am very sorry, Senator. The red is 1952 and 
1954, the even-year cycle, and the black is the odd-year cycle. 

Senator Magnuson. I see. 

Mr. McKernan. The 1952 on Anan Creek, the most productive of 
all single-spawning tributaries in southeastern Alaska, the increase 
has been among the most notable of any, 1954 being way up over 1952, 
and 1955 over 1953. 

Senator Magnuson. That isthe escaped fish ? 

Mr. McKernan. This is the escapment into the spawning streams. 

Senator Magnuson. That has no relation to the catch ? 

Mr. McKrrnan. No relation to the catch, reduce the catch substan- 
tially in order to increase the escapement. And, on that basis we are 
predicting an increase in the run, a maodent increase next year, and a 
better increase in 1957. But, we have a long way to go after the fish 
do get in the stream. Then the mend conditions take hold in the 

stream. And if we do not have average or normal survival conditions 
in the stream we might have an upset. We have had in certain years 
an upset where we have had drastic losses in the fresh-water environ- 
ment, and once the fish gets to sea they have to have a normal survival 
x better in order for us to perpetuate any sort of rehabilitation 
program. 

However, so far as man is concerned at the present time, what we 
can do is to bring about an increase in the run, in the escapement of 
salmon, so that the potential productivity of the salmon population 
is there, then with Mother Nature’s help we can expect rehabilitation 
in rehabilitated runs. 

Senator Magnuson. Does it always necessarily follow that there is 
some general relationship in the ratio of the catch to the escapement ? 

Mr. McKernan. It does not follow in general. 

Senator Maanuson. In general. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. You say the more escapement the more fish that 
can be caught ? 

Mr. McKernan. In general, and that, sir, is within limits, within 
certain limits. 

Senator Macnuson. I understand that. 

Mr. McKernan. Every stream has, of course, maximum spawning. 

Senator Magnuson. So we will carry that theory to its utmost con- 
clusion ; if you allowed them all to escape, your runs, your salmon runs 
would be ¢ ‘ompletely built up to their ultimate potential. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, unless you allowed too much escapement in 
the streams, and then perhaps you would have an economic waste; but 
at the present time probably those streams 

Senator Maanuson. Let’s leave the economy out of it. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. 

Senator Magnuson. If you let them all escape, then you would have 
the fullest possible run; that would generally follow, would it not? 

Mr. McKernan. It would gener ally follow up to the ¢ apacities of 
the streams, 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. And we have done that, Senator, where we felt—— 
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Senator Magnuson. And can a stream—well, of course, then, can 
you get to a point where there are too many in the stream and that 
would cause a deterioration itself ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. In my opinion, you can. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. That isa personal opinion, Senator. 

Senator Maanuson. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. McKernan. Not based on much scientific fact, but I believe 
th: aut is true. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand you are not expressing the views 
of the Fish and Wildlife; you are expressing your own opinion. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. And, in places where the runs have been 
very bad we have shut down entirely. For example, Prince William 
Sound is one of the areas that we have had closed ¢ ompletely, and this 
has been closed for 2 years. Now, next year it opens up. And we 
have also closed a big section of the Alaskan Peninsula because we 
felt that the pink salmon runs were so completely depleted and if 
we let everything escape in southeastern Alaska we would close down 
one-half of the fishing. 

Senator Magnuson. You have not been able to have any definite 
results on those places where you closed down completely ? 

Mr. McKernan. We know that Prince William Sound is greatly 
improved. We do not think it is back to its maximuin potential yet, 
and we are going to open it up to a very limited fishing this next year. 

Senator MaGcnuson. You will know that after next yea 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. So that we do have evidence, gentlemen, 
that—— 

Senator MaGnuson. Now, on all these charts which show this, I 
think I would be safe in saying, in asking you, there has been, despite 
the ups and downs in certain areas in all of the different complexities 
of conditions and circumstances, the overall has been a decline. 

Mr. McKernan. A decline, that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, in those charts showing numbers of catch, 
the amount of the catch, those are cases, I believe ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. How much of that, generally speaking, is trap 
fishing, and how much the other type? Can you divide those in a 
general way, percentagewise, as to the gear fishing, trap fishing, and 
net fishing / 

Mr. McKernan. The relationship between trap and mobile gear, 
considering gill nets and purse seine 4 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Mobile gear, that has varied through the years, 
Senator, and if I think, with a moment’s thought, it could be realized 
that since the operators who first developed Alaska put in a lot of 
traps, and the Service has eliminated a lot of traps by direct regula- 
tion, and also some by law, I believe the proportion taken by traps 
has declined. 

Now, in southeastern Alaska at one time about 80 percent of the 
catch was taken by fish trays. That has gradually declined until at the 
present time traps take about between 35 and 40 percent of the catch. 

Senator Magnuson. So, generally speaking, as of now, the traps are 
less than they were, say, a decade ago? 
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‘Mr. McKernan. Yes. Right at the moment, of course, we have an 
enforced restriction. 

Senator Maanuson. Yes, I understand that, but I am trying to— 

Mr. McKernan. But even disregarding that, you are right. 

Senator Magnuson. I am trying to get ‘the breakdown, the decline 
of the catch figures as to the type of fishing. And, as of now, you 
would say there would be around 40 percent yet of the catch that 
would be trap-caught ? 

Mr. McKernan. In southeastern Alaska that would be true; it 
would be even less than that. 

Senator Magnuson. What about overall ? 

Mr. McKernan. I would say, you see, there are no traps in Bristol 
Bay at all. 

Senator Magnuson. No. 

Mr. McKernan. But in general I would guess that perhaps 15 per- 

cent of the total catch in Alaska at the present time are traps. 

Senator Magnuson. And, I put it this way, there are more traps 
in southeastern Alaska and less as we move west ward ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Correct, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. That is as of now ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. But go back 10 years when you had some of the 
big catches—there were more traps. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

The reason I am asking these questions is obvious because we do 
have before us legislation which would abolish traps. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And, of course, in order to make any decision 
on that legislation we would, of necessity, have to know how much of 
the catch was to be attributed to traps, and whether or not the trap 
situation was one of the reasons, or the reason in some cases for the 
decline in the overall catch. 

Mr. McKernan. I think that, I do not mind making a statement 
on that at all because I am neither for nor against traps; but traps 
have contributed to the decline only in being another form of ¢ aptur- 
ing fish. I do not think that anyone could claim that traps have been 
more destructive than any other form of gear, and that is just an- 
other way of catching the fish and harvestig it. They have not un- 
duly contributed to the decline of salmon except by the fact that they 

cateh fish. And I think that anyone in this close battle between traps 
and other forms of gear must admit that it is not particularly a con- 
servation measure ; there are many other factors involved. 

Senator Magnuson. I suppose you conceivably could do nothing 
but trap fishing; if you limit the traps to a very small number you 
will always have a constant run of salmon ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Put them down to a real minimum. And, we 
are only speaking, I am speaking in relation to the decline of the 
catch. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. One of the greatest declines has been in 
Bristol Bay, where there have not been tr: aps for many, many years. 

Senator Magnuson. There are other considerations on traps pro 
and con that enter into it. 
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Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Senator Magnuson. What effect they may have, or have on the 
catch. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I would like to ask a question of the doctor 
here; since you have given all of your life to studying and making a 
study, you are no doubt an expert in this field. As I remember your 
testimony, you indicated that you had been down in the Oregon area. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorpren. And that you were down there a number of 
years, were you not? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Five years, I believe. 

Mr. McKernan. Five and half years. 

Senator Scuorrre. Five and a half years. Now, then, apparently 
you were asked to direct your efforts down there because of some 
decline, because they wanted some improvement in that overall situ- 
ation down there, is that true? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrrent. What success did you have then, or were you 
able to make, or increase the salmon production in the State of Oregon, 
when you were employed there? Do you have any history on that 
that might be helpful to us? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. We inaugurated a good conservation pro- 
gram, and we had some success even while I was there, by limiting 
the fis hing effort, by increased propagation, and by stream improve- 
ment; and by other rather standard and some unique measures, we 
were able to increase the salmon runs, some of the salmon runs in the 
Columbia River, and also on the Oregon coast. 

We inaugurated regulations which undoubtedly contributed to part 
of the increase in some of the salmon runs. 

Salmon in general, especially where man has interfered with its 
environment, has had a difficult time, and the runs have declined in 
most parts of the Pacific coast. Here in Alaska, of course, I feel we 
are very fortunate. The environment is almost still in its native 
condition. I feel very optimistic that the salmon resources of Alaska 
can be rehabilitated, if proper management and research efforts are 
put into it. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, how many cases of the pack do you have— 
I should know—in Washington and Oregon as compared with the 
pack up here? 

Mr. McKernan. It is very small. 

Senator Maenvuson. It would not be more than 10 percent, would it? 

Mr. McKernan, It is more than that. I think the total Pacific 
coast pack, including the Fraser River 

Senator Macnuson. I was going to say if you leave the Fraser 
situation out. 

Mr. McKernan. Then it is very small. 

Senator Maenuson. It would be very small in comparison. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And never was very big as compared to Alaska, 
was it? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 
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. Senator Magnuson. At one time before they packed in Alaska it 
was the biggest pack, but it still was ont anywhere near what could 
have been packed in Alaska. 

Mr. McKernan. If I may speak off the record for a moment? 

Senator Magnuson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Magnuson. On the record. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, again repeating that I feel that there are 
three conditions that have brought about this decline, the primary 
one being the improper application of fisheries management prac- 
tices. This is not unique to Alaska; it is simply that science and 
management have not yet caught up with the exploitation. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you mean by “management,” you 
mean the industry up here? We refer to the industry as the fellows 
who finance and do the pac king, and the fishermen who catch them. 

Mr. McKernan. I mean by improper application of the fisheries 
management by not preventing fishing, or by not limiting fishing. 
And verhaps the proper way, not applying proper regulatory 
measures. 

Senator Magnuson. So you are speaking of public management in 
this case ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. O. K. 

Mr. McKernan. At any rate, it appears to me that we Government 
people have not done a particul: uly good job either here nor many 
other places in the United States in preventing the decline of our 
fisheries. I think that we have come a long ways in just the last 5 
and 10 years in this regard, and I believe we are learning very rapidly 
with better and more research. 

I believe that the natural conditions here in combination with im- 
proper fishing regulations, have also contributed toward this decline. 
And then the restrictions themselves that we have recently applied 
have greatly curtailed the pack. I think it is self-evident that we 
have not tried to make a record of the great big pack we have tried 
to restore. 

We are continuing to work toward those ends. What can be done 
about this? I think that we started, and we are well on our way at 
the present time in certain areas, with the most important species being 
pink salmon; I believe in both southeastern Alaska and in some other 
parts of Alaska we have come a long way toward the rehabilitating 
of the runs. 

[I use, for example, Kodiak. Now, Kodiak Island is one of our large 
fishing districts. To bring you up to date, it is this large island or 
area over here [indicating ] composed mainly of Afognak Island and 
Kodiak Island. There is a very large fishery on it for pink salmon. 
And the pink salmon runs in this area after 1935 and 1936, in both 
cycles, the pink salmon being a 2-year fish, declined drastically. Re- 
strictions were put on the commercial fisheries around 1950, or 1949 
and 1950, and it also so happened, I think, that we had a rather 
superior management agent in that district. These things have com- 
bined, and every cycle since this time there has been an increase in 
the run of pink salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, now, what did you do there that made 
the changes, leave the war years out ? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. We had all kinds of problems. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Including personnel, manpower, and the de- 
mand for salmon, the high price, and, I suppose the main reason was 
because we had some more important business to do. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

During this time we greatly restricted the fishing season, and in this 
unique circumstance, found that a closed period during the middle of 
the season would be effective in allowing an escapement upstream and 
an escapement from the fishery. We applied those measures and 
found that the pink salmon did come back. And now in the odd-year 
run in three cycles we have had an incraese. And we are now, this 
year—now we took about 525,000 cases of salmon from Kodiak, and 
even had perhaps the best escapement that we have seen in recent 
years on Kodiak. 

In other words, we had a big pack and a big escapement. In fact, 
we think it is about back to the optimum production level in Kodiak. 
We do not think that we can produce any more pink salmon in this 
odd-year cycle than we took this year. About half a million cases is 
just about all in this cycle we feel we can produce. 

We are looking for a modest increase in the even-year cycle next 
year because in 1954 there was an adequate amount of escapement. 

Now, we recognize that if natural conditions were unkind to us, 
if we had natural factors adversely affecting the survival, even in 
fresh water than in sea, we might have a switch year, and this might 
vo down: that is, our run might go down. If it 1s, we are set up, the 
mechanics of our management are set up so that we can readily recog- 
nize that now and we will cut down on our fishing in order to enable 
cll ample escapement, 

Senator Magnuson. What you say there, of course, does not al- 
ways follow that a large escapement will bring back a large number 
of fish? 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Senator MaGnuson. But you have found—what you are saying to 
us is that generally speaking a large escapement has in the past 
brought back more fish ? 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. There may be other factors that might in- 
volve—you may have a complete ecapement and have something else 
happen ‘that would not bring back anywhere near what you expected; 
but in this particular case it has worked out insofar as you are pretty 
sure that that is one of the main factors ? 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. The question of escapement, the amounts? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Particularly in Kodiak pink. 

Mr. McKernan. Particularly in Kodiak. And I think we have 
the same thing occurring in southeastern Alaska. We had an im- 
provement in pack this year for the first time, and we are looking for 
a modest improvement next year. 

Senator Magnuson. Another factor I suppose you have to con- 
sider is also that, generally speaking, there was the same amount of 
fishing ? 
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Mr. Mc ne NAN. Generally speaking, there was the same amount of 
fishing this year as there was the previous cycle. 

Senator ML \GNusoN. And probably even more; so you would have 
to, in analyzying those charts, realize that every year new and better 
methods of fishing are evolved, and that therefore boatwise there may 
be the same number of boats and people, but their ability to catch 
fish becomes more keen every year in many, many ways. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. One of the reasons why management has 
not kept pace in some instances, and has allowed overfishing, is be- 
cause We were not aware sometimes of the greater efficiency of the 
fishing permits. 

Senator ScuorrreLt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the doctor 
a question. Your ultimate objective, as a man who is skilled in this 
thing, now, has given a lot of thought and attention to it; your ulti- 
mate objective would be if you had the data, with all the new modern 
fishing gear, and the new methods of fishing, and the number fishing, 
would be to determine for all of those areas here what the optimum 
rate would be; is that not right ? 

Mr. McKernan. Correct, absolutely right ; that is what we are after. 

Senator Scnorrren. Let me ask you this on the record, again: The 
amount of money for research, and with the intense interest in this 
situation all down this Alaska coast, and even over into the States, in 
the salmon-producing areas, how long do you think it would take 
with a good honest effort being made, to arrive at some overall] scale 
of take that you could keep it in balance? Can we look forward to 
it in the next 10 years, 5 years; do you have a judgment factor on it? 

Mr. McKernan. I think probably in the next 20 years we can ex- 
pect to be nearing an optimum, to be nearing an optimum take i 
Alaska. And I say 20 years, Senator, because in the case of sockeye 
salmon, red salmon, one of the most important, we have a 6-year cyc le, 
and we cannot tell what we have done in 1 year without waiting 
for about 6 years, 5 and 6 years, to find out what that result was. So 
in order to see 18 or 20 years, or 24 years, it is only 3 or 4 cycles in 
the case of sockeye salmon; earlier in the case of pink salmon. 

Our moneys from research have been somewhat restricted here in 
Alaska, and it is now being improved, and we are finding good co- 
operation from our department in Washington, D. C., in trying to 
improve the research situation. 

We have not had adequate funds in the past to solve these very 
complicated population dynamics problems here in Alaska. 

Senator ScHorrreLt. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. So I think that the evidence shows that something 
can be done, and that we are doing something, especially in pink 
salmon. And it seems to me that the results are somewhat evident 
right at the present time. And I am optimistic that they will be even 
more so in the future in the case of sockeye salmon, where the situa- 
tion is more complicated. It takes more time. But we are attempt- 
ing again to invoke stringent regulations and proper management pro- 
cedures based on scientific studies to attain the optimum sustained 
yield production. 

I might mention something about the other fisheries of Alaska. We 
have some, I think—what I think are rather great potentials, both 
with the dungeness crab and the great king crab resources — in 
Alaska. These fisheries are increasing in importance each year as 
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new industries and new fishermen harvest these resources, and I feel 
that great expansion will be attained in a few years. 

They are all tied up with other economic factors, such as transporta- 
tion and freezing and storage facilities here in Alaska; but there is 
an expansion at the present time, and I believe it will continue. 

There are also great unexploited shrimp fisheries in many bays in 
southeastern Alaska, and other parts of Alaska, too. There are bot- 
tom fish and cod, and there are herring, which I am sure you are going 
to hear more about, and may have heard about some, already. 

And, speaking of herring, there has been somewhat of a controversy 
about the management of his resource, and we are taking rather de- 
tailed steps to study it at the present time, instead of simply arguing 
with those people in Alaska who believe that the herring reduction 
fishery by outside interests, for the most part the opponents of this 
fishery, are so true that relatively small benefit is achieved by Alaska 
itself because of the herring reduction fishery. But there has been 
strong pressure to eliminate this herring reduction fishery, and I have 
taken it upon myself to design a program that will take about 3 years 
to carry out, in which I would like to test by using certain test areas 
in Alaska. I would like to test the effect of fisheries. 

There seems to me to be an objective and a scientific way to approach 
it. Iam hoping very much to get the cooperation of people here in 
Alaska who will object to this fisher vy, and also to the herring interests 
on the outside. I feel very strongly that all the resources of Alaska 
should be utilized to their very maximum, and for that reason I have 
resisted, just on the basis of pressure, the complete cessation of the 
herring ieee at the present time. 

There is not enough evidence from our information and from outside 
information, as well, to convince me that this herring fishery is a detri- 
ment to either Alaska salmon or the Alaska herring populations them- 
selves. 

Senator Scnorprer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the doctor 
another question here. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Senator Scnorrret. What percentage of recovery could you have, 
if you have any history on it, by doubling or tripling the whole arti- 
ficial propagation of the salmon by establishing reproduction plants in 
quantity ? 

Mr. McKernan. Now, this matter of artificial reproduction is a hot 
subject, and I have alre ady made some statements here in Alaska that 
I believe everybody does not agree with. It deals with the species. 
You are dealing with the pink salmon, the most important up here. I 
doubt that we know enough about artificial reproduction to do any 
good in rehabilitating or increasing the runs of pink salmon. And by 
artificial propagation I do not say we cannot learn enough if we put 
our efforts toward that end; but right at the present time my experi- 
ence with hatcheries—and I might add that I have had considerable 
experience with the hatchery programs in both Washington and Ore- 
gon, and with the Fish and Wildlife Service in earlier years, when 
was a fisheries pathologist with the Federal Government. 

In the case of sockeye salmon, the next to most important poundage- 
wise here in Alaska, there is some evidence from large hatcheries on 
the Columbia River, that the artificial propagation has been advan- 
tageous, and has helped to maintain the runs during this period of dam 
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building; for example, the big Roosevelt Dam, the big dam near Grand 
Coulee, where the runs of sockeye salmon were kept from their spawn- 
ing, major spawning areas above that, and they were put into hatch- 
eries and they were transplanted rather successfully by the use of arti- 
ficial propagation. 

But, there is a lot of conflicting evidence on the success of salmon- 
rearing. It is not clear at all that artificial propagation has been 
very successful in incre: sing the productivity of rivers, salmon rivers. 

Senator Scnorrren. Thank you very much. I was just curious. 
Please understand that I am a rank outsider on some of these ques- 
tions. They may seem rather simple and probably a little involved. 

Mr. McKernan. No; they are good questions; they are not very 
simple. It is not a simple matter at all. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I think we might help this situation. 
The average salmon lays how many eggs? Millions of them ? 

Mr. McKernan. Depends on the species, Senator, but in the case of 
sockeye salmon it is about—probably about 4,000. 

Senator Macnuson. 4,000 eggs? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And how many of those hatch out? Percent- 
agewise ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Probably about 90 percent of those hatch; and 
during the very early stages of their life great mortality occurs, 
and by the time they migrate to sea there is perhaps only 5 percent of 
those left alive of the or iginal 4,000 that were laid. 

Senator Macnvon. When you gather your escapement figures you 
are gathering them on not the number that hatch out, but the number 
that "get down? 

Mr. McKernan. And survive. 

Senator Magnuson. And survive. 

Mr. McKernan. And come back. 

Senator Magnuson. That is about 5 percent? 

Mr. McKernan. No; Lam sorry. About 5 percent survive to mi- 
grate out of the stream. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. But we are lucky if we get 
if we get 1 percent to come back. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes, I understand that. I am talking about 
going out. ; 

Mr. McKernan. Going out, about 5 percent. 

Senator Magnuson. Five percent ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is a good high figure. 

Senator Magnuson. Because of the mortality rate before they get 
there ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, is there any way to increase that in be- 
tween the hatching and the escapement? This has nothing to do with 
regulation ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Senator Magnuson. This is nature itself ? 

Mr. McKernan. This is trying to improve over the vicissitudes of 
nature in the fresh water environment; the hatcheries have tried to 
do that and they generally have h: atcheries in the same circumstance. 
We could probably put maybe 50 to 60 percent of the sockeye salmon 
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out, 50 or 60 percent of the initial eggs; we could put them out of the 
hatchery back into the stream, but “the trouble apparently is that 
the survival of these hatchery fish is inferior to the survival of the 
naturally reared fish, so that the survival to adulthood turns out to 
be sometimes no better or even probably worse than those of the 
naturally reared fish. They just do not seem to be so fertile and 
strong. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, what I am trying to get at is that it 
tukes now only 5 percent of escapement, it takes, then, 20 fish laying 
4,000 eggs apiece to make up the escapement that 1 fish would make 
if you could work that out: is that correct ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right; yes. 

Senator Magnuson. So that if somebody worked on that problem, 
so you now will not allow those, anyone to catch 19 of those fish be- 
cause you need 20 up there to get that percentage cae for escapement / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. If something could be done on that, you could 
allow—you could increase the take accordingly, could you not? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator MaGNnwvuson. Conceivably you could have 20 times less, or 
20 times more caught, and still have the same amount of escapement 
if that could be taken care of / 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. Or that could be increased. Supposing that 
could be increased to 10 percent, then you could allow fishermen to 
take double the take, could you not / 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

There is considerable work doing on that. In fact, I think later 
testimony by the Territory will show that they are carrying on a 
modest, a rather modest program here in Al: ska, but I think it is a 
good one, to test the effect of poisoning certain lakes. I will not go 
into it because I am sure they can do it better than I, but there are 
other ways of improving natural habitat by limiting the predators 
in the stream by artificial fertilization of the stream. 

Senator Macnuson. Supposing by artificial fertilization, which I 
think you can do—I do not know—I think that you can increase that, 
that you could double the amount of fry that get down to the escape- 
ment border; then you could allow much more take going in, could 
you not ‘ 

Mr. McKernan. Much more; yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, percentagewise, it could be doubled. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, it would depend a little bit upon whether 
the mortality in the ocean-end, whether there is any competition in 
the added fish that you put in the ocean. 

Senator Magnuson. No; we are talking about the amount of es- 
capement. ‘ 

Mr. McKernan. We are talking about the amount that go back 
downstream in the sea: if we double the amount going downstream, 
we might not necessarily find that we had doubled the number coming 
back. 

Senator Macnuson. But if you follow your general theory that the 
escapement in a general way—the bigger the escapement the bigger 
the return ? 
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Mr. McKernan. The bigger the return. 

Senator Magnuson. If you could increase that from the time the 
eggs are laid until you count the escapement, by whatever means, it 
could be artificial fertilization, why then you could allow that pro- 
portion of the greater catch, could you not ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. And this brings up an interesting point. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, now you have got to let 20 
salmon upstream to allow the right number of escapement ? 

‘Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And all the eggs utilized, 10 could do it: 
surely there are enough eggs; there is no argument about that / 

Mr. McKernan. No, plenty of eggs. 

Senator Magnuson. And the 10 that go up do not come back 
anyway. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. You could allow, instead of 5 being caught you 
could allow 10 to be caught. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

We are doing some interesting work in that. I would like to tell 
you that story. I realize your time is limited. 

I mentioned in Kodiak this very serious decline of the red salmon, 
that we attribute partially, at least, to a change in the productivity 
of the Karluk Lake. Well, we have picked another small lake on 
Kodiak Island. and we have been artificially fertilizing that just as 
you mentioned, Senator; and we have some very interesting results 
this year. Just briefly, we found that we had about two and a half 
times the survival of young from the normal, generally unfertilized 
state come out this year. These fish were generally almost an inch 
larger in size for the same age, but even more important than that 
where the fish had norm: uly come out as 3-year-olds, they mostly came 
out as 2-year-olds, so that if that were carried through it means that 
we would save a year in our life history, and in the case of 30 years 
we would get another return, we would get another yield from that 
age bracket. 

Senator Macnvson. You mean they go out according to how big 
they get? 

Mr. McKernan. That is what it seems to be. And they were going 
out this year. 

Senator Magnuson. We do not want to carry that too far; m: iybe 
they will get so big, to decide to get down there and come right back. 

Mr. McKernan. Might be. But at any rate the results were very 
interesting from just this sort of thing that you brought out, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. Then, of course, obvious sly you could not have 
all the eggs hatch out because that would throw the nature of it a] 
cockeyed. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. But, do you not think there is room so that 
you can allow a bigger eateh by watching that situation there and 
doing what we can about it? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. So that your escapement could even be larger 
and your catch larger? 

Mr. McKernan. "Y es. 
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Senator MaGnuson. In other words, utilize more percentage of 
the 4,000 eggs, the average that is laid, utilize more of that than is 
now utilized by nature itself. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Because they must feed; they now are feeding 
on, of course, the salmon that die. 

Mr. McKernan. They feed on those; then, of course, the resultant 
planning and sole planning resulting from the fertilization of the 
Karluk Lake—— 

Senator MaGnuson. They are studying that in the university, too. 

Mr. McKernan. You bet they are; Dr. Potki and Dr. Van Cleve. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Some of these experiments have been going on 
for years, but apparently there has been a hesitation to follow it up, 
and in a general way does that not indicate— 

Mr. McKernan. That I think is true. We have not applied in some 
instances even the research knowledge that was available. * think 
we are negligent in that regard and should be criticized for it. 

Senator ScHorpren. Largely probably due to lack of funds, or lack 
of interest, thinking that nature is going to take care of itself. 

Mr. McKernan. We could blame it on founds, and that would cover 
a lot of the situation, but probably some of it is our own fault in being 
a little bit hesitant, being a little bit backward ; somewhat conservative 
about adopting rather radical ideas. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, another thing. Any research, any of this 
sort of thing, you can only go so fast. I mean, we could conceivably 
appropriate to you fellows $100 million; that would not mean that 
you could move accordingly to the amount of dollars we give. 

Mr. McKernan. No; that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. All science is that way. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean, money cannot buy the knowledge of 
research, but you need enough money to be able to move along as your 
research determines you can move into other phases of the field and on 
toward an objective. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. You might be a little interested, gentlemen, 
in this, in that matter of the offshore fishing off our coast. 

Senator Magnuson. Before you go into that, let me ask you this : 
Now, do you have any opinions ¢ about the effect of the Japanese Treaty ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand those would be your personal 
opinions. 

Mr. McKernan. These opinions would be my personal opinions. 

[ think the Japanese Treaty is a very good treaty because I think 
this—because I believe we have attained for the first time an agreement 
of the Japanese to abstain from fishing under certain conditions, even 
under conditions which might be better, but at least the Japanese 
have agreed to abstain from fishing. If we can show that the fisheries 
resources, that the salmon resources are being fully utilized, I think 
that is pretty obvious, and second, that these resources are under man- 
agement toward attaining the maximum sustained yield. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I mean—I think we can tell them that 
we have some semblance of management, but do they ? 

Mr. McKernan. Do they have some semblance of management ? 

Senator Maanuson. Yes. 
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‘Mr. McKernan. No. The Japanese in general are exploiting 
people; and when they fish out one area around Japan, why they will 
generally move to another. In this instance they are out to catch as 
many salmon as they possibly can. Whether there are salmon or not, 
is still open to some question, but I think it is likely—I think it is 
fairly safe to say, at least it is my opinion, that probably the majority 
of the salmon they are catching are not ours, but some certainly can be. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you think there is a percentage that might 
be ours? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. With the drawing of the line? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. You would not venture an opinion as to what 
percentage ‘ 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Senator Magnuson. But you believe there are some? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And, of course, even 5 or 10 percent might be 
a serious thing with us because we do have management and they do 
not. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. And that could be the difference in many of 
these cases between what we hoped to get and what we do not get, and 
the difference in industry economically between a profit and loss. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. that is right. Of course, they caught 
some 

Senator Magnuson. 70 million last year. 

Mr. McKernan. 70 million—10 percent are 7 million fish, and that 
is a lot of fish. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Do you believe that that treaty should 
now be reevaluated, with 3 years gone by, 314 approximately ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I think that we should. We would be on 
sounder ground if we allowed this research to come to its conclusion, 
a research that 1s going on offshore, and it seems somewhat promising, 
too. It is a very difficult problem, but I think in another year or 
perhaps 2 years we will have a much better knowledge and perhaps 
can make some, at least, educational guesses as to what proportion of 
those fish are American and what proportion are Asiatic. 

Senator Magnuson. You have made some progress in mapping out 
the areas where they go? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Of course, we all realize that fish do not know 
anything about the line, but there is a natural migration that prob- 
ably is not too unconstant, or inconstant, rather. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you think—well, I can answer that my- 
self—that we should, because of the fact that we believe this does 
have some effect, that we ought to serve notice on them that we want 
another conference—which we can do with the treaty—to lay it on 
the table and take another look at it ’ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I think that would be an excellent idea. 

Senator Magnuson. I.am afraid if we wait—I am just speaking 
from my knowledge of dealing with these things, these international 
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things—if we start the machinery going now, probably we will be just 
about getting around to it in a year or two, you are speaking about 
where we can bring these matters up and do something about it. 

Mr. McKrarn. That is essentially my feeling, too; 1 think that 
we should let the Japanese know in no uncertain terms that we ex- 
pect to protect completely our own fishery resources. 

Senator Magnuson. And that we expect them to sit down with us 
when we think we know what we are talking about, or at least to 
some degree—we cannot be certain about all of these things, any of 
these things, but we want to sit down and take another look at the 
whole thing. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. What are they doing to our crabs / 

Mr. McKernan. They are fis hing them just about as hard as they 
ean in the north of the Aleutian Peninsula, in the Bering Sea They 
are not probably at the present time doing any damage to the popu- 
lations because of the tremendous area involved and the generally rela- 
tively small size of the fishery, but this is something that must come 
under very careful scrutiny. And I think there again it would not do 
any harm to put the Japane se on notice that we are looking askance 

their fishing so close to American shores and at stocks of fish that 
can be utilized by our own. fisherme n complete ly. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you people in your phase of this work be- 
lieve that we should very strongly insist that, of course, that where 
they are fishing without management, and that fishing in anyway re- 
flects on us trying to conserve our fish with management, that then 
there should be either management on their part or they should get 
out of that area ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that isa very good statement. 

Senator Magnuson. Because I do not think any treaty is worth the 
paper it is written on if we are going to police our end of it and the V 
are not going to police theirs at all, where the two conflict with e: ach 
other's interests. Otherwise, if that is the case, we do not need any 
treaty. 

Mr. McKernan. That isright. 

Senator Magnuson. If they Waht to deplete their own resources, 
that is their business, I suppose; but where the the two interests come 
together, that is the only reason for a treaty; there surely cannot be 
any elfecive treaty, in my mind, unless both sides have the same ground 
rules. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. And, Senator, I was very much 
impressed by the fact that the Japanese are aggressive, and they are 
wood fishermen. And in my opinion they can go anywhere in the world 
to fish, and will if they are not preve nted from it. because they depend 
to such a great extent on fish for their sources of meat protein. 

I think when I was there that- 

Senator Magnuson. One-third. About one-third of their diet, 
think , is—— 

Mr. McKernan. I think about 80 percent of their meat protein 
comes from fish; something like that. Any they do depend on it. 
For example, beef is cheaper than fish in Japan, some small things 
like that. When I was there I noted—I notice now in my studies, in 
the central Pacific, how they are moving clear down by Australia to 
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‘take tuna, and they are moving in the central Pacific, even into the 
Hawaiian Islands area. 

Senator Magnuson. How close are they coming to get crab ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I think, although I could stand correction 
on this, | think it is right within 5 or 10 miles of our shore, very close, 
I believe. Now, I am not precisely sure on that. 

Senator Magnuson. This is in the Bering Sea‘ 

Mr. McKernan. Bering Sea; yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Surely they are coming in all instances on the 
Bering Shelf, what we call the Bering Shelf ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; and they are competing with our own fishery 
out there right now; they are fishing side by side with our own fishery. 

Senator Magnuson. Are they picking up salmon, too, on the way 
inf 

Mr. McKernay. 1 think primarily crab. 

Senator Magnuson. There probably would be some salmon. 

Mr. McKernan. Probably some: 1 would not want to say too much 
about that: 1 would not be too sure. 

There have been accusations that they have done some fishing on the 
pretext of fishing crab, or fishing quite close to Bristol Bay, even for 
salmon, but I do not believe we have any evidence to that effect. 

Senator Magnuson. From your experience in Japan, would you 
say that some of these Japanese that are tae this are not really 
indicative of the real segment of Japanese fishing industry, or do they 
all do it? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I think that the Japanese have to fish hard, 
and have to fish anywhere to survive. The reproduction of the 
population and the very limited railroad resources they have and 
means in order to survive as a nation, they have to compete hard and 
go great distances, and they are fine seafaring people. 

Senator MAGNUSON, They are shut out of the Yellow Sea beyond 
the MeArthur line. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator MAGnuson. Of course, it is a big ocean: you do not need to 
come too close over here; there are a lot of other places, too, 

Mr. McKernan. It is good fishing for crabs over here, and they 
seem to be doing ¢ good on the high seas. 

Senator Macnuson. That is not the stuff they eat. 

Mr. McKrrnax. No; we have the market for it. 

Senator Magnuson. I think any American fisherman would not 
resent anybody that needed it for food, if it was an absolute necessity 
for food, and that was the only place they could get it. What they 
are doing to us and to what degree, if any, is where they find 
commercially valuable market and double it. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Do you have any evidence—do you have any 
evidence or information as to whether they are taking immature crabs 
or not? 

Mr. McKernan. They are fishing quite a lot of tangle nets, and 

I do not have direct evidence, but 1 would be very muc ch surprised 
if they were not taking some immature crabs and probably killing 
them, because you cannot very well take a crab out of the tangle nets 
without killing them. So my answer to that would be—I do not have 
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direct evidence—I would be surprised if they were not taking some 
of the immature crabs. 

Senator Maenuson. But anyway we know that there is a lot of 
waste in their fishing, that we do not ia because we have manage- 
ment and do regulate the types of gea 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. And, apparently, well, I know they do not 
regulate any types of gear. 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Senator Macnuson. So there has got to be some waste, whatever it 
is that gets in those nets. 

When do you make up your regulation, in May ? 

Mr. McKernan. No; we make them up this time of the year, 
Senator. We had a series of public hearings in Alaska, and we are 
having our last one in Seattle on the 19th. 

Senator Magnuson, Effective in May ?. 

Mr. McKernan. It may become effective in the spring. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes, in the spring. When do you tirst announce 
them, in February ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. About the first of the year. 

Senator Magnuson. First of the year, in January and February? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you think this system of doing it every 
vear Is a good system ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I think in view of the critical situation of the 
lisheries that drafting regulations is a good idea; it would be right 
on top of it every year. We are learning very, very fast, Senator, 
and I feel that 1 would not want to set regulations 2 years ahead 
right at the present time, anyway. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, the benefits of so-called long- 
term rewulations are not as effective in this industry as they are to 
something that is static, that you can see ahead ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right; yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you hold hearings in Alaska ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Maenvson. Do you hold them all over Alaska or certain 
entral points ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I think we try and cover the major fishing 
ireas. We hold hearings in Bristol Bay, Anchorage, Cordova, and 
Kodiak. 

Senator Magnuson. Who holds those hearings? 

Mr. McKernan. I do. 

Senator Magnuson. You do, personally ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Macgnuson. I am just vetting the procedure here. And 

vou gather what vou can, evervbody can come come in? 

Mr. McKernan. Right. ee 

Senator Magnuson. And then you gather that information, and 
then you do write vour conclusions; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKernan. From that, plus the information gathered by our 
management people in the field, and the research people, why we con- 
sider all of those features and factors in drawing up regulations for 
the following vear. 
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Senator Magnuson. And then you submit those to Washington / 

Mr. McKernan. To Washington; yes 

Senator Magnuson. And then who looks at them there? 

Mr. McKernan. The Director and the Assistant Director, at the 
present time. 

Mr. Magnuson. Does yours go directly to Farley / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And then he can accept them or turn them over, 
or change them, or modify them, or do as he wishes; is that correct 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. I think it would be unusual if he were to 
modify them without consultation ; but he could; he has that authority. 

Senator Magnuson. He has that authority; he could ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. So that the final authority—I am not saying 
what happens or how many times it is modified—lies with the 
Director / 

Mr. McKernan. I think it lies with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator Macnuson. I was going to say to the Director to look 
your suggestions ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And then the Secretary of the Interior could 
overturn the Director, you, and everyone else, if he wished to, under 
the law ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. He could; I suspect he could. 

Senator Magnuson. And how many times has that been done, to 
your knowledge—modifications of your recommendations? I do not 
want you to be specific about any regulation unless you want to, but 
how many times have you been disappointed in your suggestions 4 

Mr. McKernan. Well, you see, I am brand new; I have to think 
back, and I am not too we 1 qualified to do that, but I do not think it 
is very often that the recommendations are overturned here. I think 
that sometimes there is some disagreement between Washington and 
the field, but that is usually handled by an exchange of correspondence, 
and even in some instances telephone calls, and I suspect that ocea- 
sionally 1f something is critical they even get together on it. Say, if 
the Director feels that the region has been off-base—you see, there has 
been a change in the way of operating; that is just in effect since I took 
this position, Senator. Research has always been answerable to 
Washington, D. €., in the past. Now research is answerable to the 
Alaska Fisheries Administration, to our group here, and to me, so that 
in both management; that is, enforcement and the management people. 

Senator Magnuson. By that you mean the people that are here do 
ing research used to re port to W ‘ashington direct ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, they report through you‘ 

Mr. McKernan. Now they report to me, but they do not report to 
Washington at all. 

Senator Magnuson. Then you—— 

Mr. McKernan. Then I use their data right directly here. 

Senator Magnuson. This is just new ? 

Mr. McKernan. This is new. In the past, sometimes—well, in the 
past, usually the recommendations were sent up here by the research 
people, but the research people also corresponded directly with Wash- 
ington. 
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Senator Magnuson. Now, do you get your report ready, have you 
held your hearings yet / 

Mr. McKernan. We have held all of them except one, which we 
hold in Seattle, which is the last one. 

Senator Magnuson. Then you sit down and write your recommen- 
dations ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Macnvson. Are they made public before they go to Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, since I am new I cannot answer that. I do 
not think that they have been in the past, but I do not know, and I 
have not had any word that I cannot make my recommendations 
public. 

‘Senator Magnuson. One way or the other. 

Mr. McKranan. Yes. Director Farley has not told me that I could 
not make thm public. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, then, I was going to ask you whether or 
not in mosi. cases the first people hear about them is when they have 
oeen decided and they are issued / 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I would prefer that they would hear about 
them before then. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, supposing that procedure was followed, 
and you had made up your mind right today about a certain area, 
and you told everybody here that is interested about it, then what 
eould they do about it ? ' 

Mr. McKernan. They could petition me and/or our Washington 
office. 

Senator Magnuson. And, of course, your mind, like all good minds, 
is subject to change, consistency is not necessary for virtue in this case ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. I have changed quite a little bit, 
and Iam learning every day. 

Senator Magnuson. But, would it not be somewhat supposing 
there was a man in your position, and not talking about you; he made 
his decision public and then he said that is it, and they had a change; 
they would have to go way back to Washington on this, would they 
not ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And, convince Farley or whoever may be Direc- 
tor, or the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. [suspect that that has been done in the past. 

Senator Magnuson. Oh, ves: it has been done without success. 

And you have no knowledge, from discussions with other members 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, how many, generally speaking, of 
these matters have been overturned on several occasions at the Wash- 
ington level ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. I know of one that Delegate Bartlett re- 
minded me of when I appeared before in the herring regulations, that 
certain regulations had been recommended by the Juneau office here, 
and they were overturned in the Washington office. And that hap- 
pened, I guess, 3 years ago, perhaps. 

Senator Magnuson. Do the canners appear up here? 

Mr. McKernan. Some of them do, but since most of them have 
maintained headquarters, which are in Seattle, I believe most of them 
will appear there. 
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Senator Magnuson. In the Seattle hearing? 

Mr. McKernan. In the Seattle hearing. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, you would not know this, either, whether 
or not they appeared back in Washington after the recommendations 
have been forwarded ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I would not know that. 

Senator Magnuson. You would have no knowledge of that because 
this is your first time ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Delegate Barrierr. The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Magnuson. I know the answer is * Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. I was going to say that I suspected if they did 
not like something they would make representation. 

Senator Magnuson. They are back there around January and Fe! 
ruary: they hold their canners convention in January, usually in 
Atlantic C ity, so it is within reaching distance. 

Mr. McKernan. One of the express statements of Director Farley, 
however, is that one of his intentions of putting this all under Alaska 
was to delegate more authority to Alaska, to the field. 

Senator Macnuson. I do not blame the canners for tr ying to protect 
themselves. If I were on their side I would do it myself. But what 
we are trying to get at is, what is in the public interest here for 
everybody ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, of course. 

Senator Magnuson. Naturally, they are going to do that, and try 
and overturn, And there have been many instances where regula- 
tions have come out of Alaska where you would not even recognize 
them when they were issued by the Interior Department. 

You are of the firm belief that there should be more delegation to 
local interests here ? 

Mr. MCINERNAN. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And you think that this will help, having the 
research people report to you, and getting it in here in the Juneau 
office so that the recommendation in that case would be pretty hard, 
if you all came to an agreement, for someone else to think of a lot of 
reasons to overturn it ? 

Mr. McKernan. Very much so. I do not look for much 

Senator Magnuson. Or to modify / 

Mr. McKernan. I do not look for much modification. I intend 
to base my recommendations on research rules. 

Senator Magnuson. What about your men in the field; do they have 
the authority, after a certain fishing date is set, or dates are set, do 
they have authority to change those? 

Mr. McKernan. He has authority to change them after; I suppose 
it would be wrong to say he had the authority, but he has only—I 
have that author ity : but the way it works out, the way it worked out 
this season, I have been through a full season here; these men whom 
I have found to be very competent have contacted me simply by radio 
or telephone, by radiotelephone most times, and this has been accom- 
plished with dispatch and with no delay at all. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, what I mean is, does he have authority ¢ 
Can he, arbitrarily, without your permission, shut off a day, even 
though that day was in the general regulations ? 

Mr. McKernan. No: he cannot do ‘that. 
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Senator Magnuson. Without your permission ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Not without my permission. 

Senator Magnuson. Technically, he has to get your permission ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. But may get ahold of you and recommend that ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

By the way, we made many field recommendations this year. I am 
sure I could not even count them, but there must have been 25 or 30 

changes in the regulations which were based on the runs as they come 
in, and the situation right on the ground. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, all these regulations are set by days, are 
they not? Not by hours 

Mr. McKernan. By hours of the day. 

Senator Magnuson. But certain days, and you can fish within cer- 
tain hours? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And what is that based upon, the hours! I 
know what the days are based upon; you try and figure when the run 
is coming. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. Well, if there is a choice of opening the 
season at midnight, which is the beginning of a day, or at noon the 
following day, from the standpoint of better enforcement, better 
protection of these runs as they are moving quickly through an intense 
fishing area, we would choose the noon opening so th at our patrol- 
man’s visibility would be good, and conditions would be good to give 
maximum protection to the runs during the fishing time. 

Senator Magnvson. What is the advantage of—take a run coming 
in, Supposing it is open 5 days a certain week, the first 2 days are 
awfully good. What is the advantage of then shutting the third 
day off and then starting out the fifth day again over using all 5 
days and closing in on the hours? 

Mr. McKernan. It would depend on the length of the open area. 
You might by simply shutting down the number of hours of fishing 
per day only change the ownership of the fish from people fishing in 
the outside of the district to pe ople fishing in the inside. 

On the other hand, if you allowed enough of a closed period in be- 
tween fishing to pass those fish from the beginning of the open area 
clear on through to the protection of the stream, W hy then, of course, 
that would be the best regulation. But, on the other hand, some areas 
where fishing takes place right off the mouth of a river and the river 
is closed to commercial fishing, even a few hours’ closure, 12 hours’ 
closure might move fish from the fishing area on up into the closure 
area. 

Senator MaGnuson. Is there some disadvantage, in other words, 

when you close it for a day then you let the whole—in other words, it 
is like opening the gate, e verybody pushes through ? 

Mr. McKrrnan. Yes. 

Senator MaGgnvuson. Is that more advantageous than over the pe- 
riod of fishing, opening the gate just for few, where the number in 
the end would be the same that got upstream ? 

Mr. McKernan. But might not be the same because with the fish- 
ing effort as intense as it is, with fishermen, and as skilled as they are 
with their fishing gears, as well developed as it is at the present time, 
if you did not allow saouph period for the fish to pass through from 
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- a closed area to another closed area, the fishermen could probably take 


everything that came in. 

Senator Magnuson. Even though their hours are limited ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Even though their hours were limited. The fish 
might accumulate rather than pass freely through. 

Senator Magnuson. It is your belief that it is better to close the 
gate and then open it, and let them all go through, and then close it 
again / 

Mr. McKrrnan. Now, Senator—— 

Senator Magnuson. I mean, generally speaking? 

Mr. McKernan. [ would like to qualify that. No; not even gen- 
erally, because in some areas where the fishing takes place, right near 
the mouth of a stream, and is in a very restricted geographic al area 
small geographical area, even a few hours’ closure is good. Each area 
must be studied carefully, and the rate of migration through that area 
must be known, and then fishing regulations: applied. This is one of 
the reasons why I originally said that sometimes management had not 
been too good because that was not known. And so, arbitrarily, maybe 
only the hours would’be closed. And so it may be they are only fishing 
half time during the week, but even so they have over fishing because it 
was applied in such a way that the fishermen still had an opportunity 
to take practically all of the fish. 

That is what I meant when I said that earlier in my testimony. 

Senator Magnuson. But of necessity I suppose you would have to, 
in order to determine those arbitrary changes, which I suppose some- 
times must be made. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Due to the difference in the runs, and the way 
they come in, and so forth. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. You must of necessity rely upon the informa- 
tion you get from that man in the field. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, how many of those men do you have / 

Mr. McKernan, At each major fishing port we have a district head- 
quarters, 

Senator Magnuson. District headquarters / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. How are those men selected / 

Mr. McKernan. Most of them are specialists, and have had—are 
fishery school graduates. 

Senator Magnuson. That does not necessarily make a specialist out 
of them. 

Mr. McKernan. No; it does not, but most of them have had extra 
training, and many of them have had long years of experience. For 
example, this man that has done what I consider a ver y outstanding job 
in Kodiak, has not had a formal] education, but he has had many years 
experience as a fisherman. 

Senator Magnuson. That is what I am talking about: the fact that 
you go to school does not necessarily mean that you know anything 
about fishing. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. The fact that you do not go to school does not 
reid mean it either: but do youh ave t trouble getting experienced 
men ¢ 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes: some trouble. They are all civil-service 
chosen, and must qualify through rather rigid standards. 

Senator Magnuson. Who is in charge of the field operations now @ 

Mr. McKernan. One of my assistants, Mr. C. Howard Balso. 

Senator Magnuson. What is his background ? 

Mr. McKernan. His background—he is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington School of Fisheries, as I was. He carried on re- 
search on shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico, and also did research work 
and was a law-enforcement officer, a statistician, and an auditor for 
the State of Washington: and then he was a fisheries management 
agent here in Alaska for many years. 

Senator Magnuson. What is a fisheries management agent ? 

Mr. McKernon. Well, he is in charge of one of these districts. And 
then besides that he was chosen as assistant chief of the branch of 
Alaska Fisheries, and spent 4+ or 5 vears in Washington, D. C.. work- 
Ine in our central office. 

Senator Magnuson. Who is the fellow out at Bristol Bay / 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Bertel Johnson is the management agent out 
there. Tis background—he is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington School of Fisheries, with about 20 years’ experience here in 
\laska. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you any that do not have that background 
who have charge of an area / 

Mr. Mclxy RNAN. This hic) in Kodiak dloes hot have a fisheries for- 
mal education. 

Senator MaGnuson. But he has a lot of experience / 

Mr. McKernan. A lot of experience, and he just happens to be very 
eood. 

Senator Magnuson. How many of them are Alaskans ¢ 

Mi. McKernan. Well, most of them. 

Senator Magnuson. IT mean, previous to their getting the jobs / 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I think, for example, this Lindsay that I am 
talking about is an Alaskan. IT could not tell you that, but there are 
t number of them that are Alaskans. 

Senator Magneson. Originally, and went down to go to school and 

ime back to take these jobs ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. Some of them did that. I cannot be too 
Specific about them, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. T know that because you have to look that up; 
that does not necessarily mean one thing or another. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. I do think that at some time anyone in the 
industry that is as sensitive and keen as this industry is up here, with 
fishermen, that fishermen sometimes do not take as well to some out- 
sider as they would to some of their own; that is only human nature. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And that is probably why they have a real hon- 
est desire to have it run by some of their own people. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator MaGnuson. That is the old story. He is a son-of-a-gun, 
but he is our son-of-a-gun. 

We will take about a 10-minute recess because we have got to give 
the reporter a recess. 

(Short recess, ) 
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Senator MaGNuson. Come to order, please. 

One thing I wanted to ask you, Mr. McKernan, do we have patrols 

oing out into the Bering Sea on the Japanese / 

” ie McKernan. Our boats in Bristol Bay area made a minimum 
number of patrols this vear. I believe the Coast Guard was supposed 
to make some patrols, and did. There probably have not been adequate 
patrols on the Japanese fishing inthe Bering Sea. I believe that would 
bea fair statement to make. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. In other words, there have not been 
enough, 

Mr. McKernan. There have not been enough. 

Senator Magnuson. The results that they get have not been very 
satisfactory either. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. We ought to do something about that. 

Mr. McKernan. I intend to do this next year for my own informa 
tion. 

Senator Magnuson, Another question. Up in Anchorage there 
was some complain about you fellows not doing anything about the 
fisheries, and that you had 40 airplanes. What about those airplanes / 
I am asking this for our Appropriation Committee now. 

Mr. MeKerxan. Ido not know how many airplanes our Fish and 
Wildlife Service have. We have only six in operation, I believe, and 
that is not quite enough. We try to put an aircraft at the district 
headquarters for patrol purposes, for servicing our stream guards, 
and outlying camps, and, in my opinion, it is a very efficient operation. 

Senator Magnuson. Are they little airplanes / 

Mr. McKernan. We have some small airplanes. In most of our 
areas we have very, very difficult and dangerous weather in our work 
in marine fisheries. We have these Grumman Gooses; they are a two 
engine airplanes. 

Senator Magnuson. Tlow many are you asking for next year? 

Mr. McKernan. We are not asking for any additional: we ave 
trying to scrape through. 

Senator Magnuson. You only have six. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, and I believe most of them have come from 
the Navy, for nothing. 

Senator Magnuson. Surplus ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes: for nothing. 

Senator Magnuson. They are in surplus? 

Mr. McKernan. That is in fish and game, and refuge and predator 
control. Mr. Clarence Rose’s operation. There are a number more. 
I believe our total aircraft could be about 15 or 20 operating in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service here. 

Senator Magnuson. One more question and I will be through here, 
because we have other witnesses. 

We also have on our committee legislation on wildlife; how are we 
getting along on that ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Rose would be much better. 

Senator Magnuson. Is Mr. Rose here / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 


Senator Magnuson. All right. We will ask Mr. Rose about that. 


Mr. Bartlett, do you have any questions ¢ 
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Delegate Barriuerr. Oh, I have a lot of questions, Mr. Chairman, 
but I have so many that I hesitate to start out. I will ask just a 
couple of questions. 

Senator Magnuson. Why do you not ask him all? 

Delegate BarrLerr. On account of time limitations. 

Senator Magnuson. That is all right. It is important, and it is 
important to these people up here. 

Delegate Bartterr. Mr. McKernan, you were referred to in a news- 
paper article appearing locally, yesterday, as a dedicated fishery 
biologist, and I want to say- -and I do not think anyone here would 
dispute me—that from your testimony we would all agree with that 
editorial; that is just what you are, a dedicated fishery biologist. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. 

Delegate Barrterr. When was the Service split to give you your 
present title as Commercial Fisheries Administrator? When’ did 
that take place ? 

Mr. McKernan. June 1, 1955. 

Delegate Barrerr. Before that what position did you occupy ? 

Mr. McKernan. Assistant Director and Chief of the Research 
Branch, Research and Development Branch of the Pacific Oceanic 
Fishery Investigations of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Delegate Barrierr. You have had administrative responsibility 
before, though ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Delegate Barrierr. In what capacity? 

Mr. McKernan. As assitant director of this research organization 
in Hawaii. We had the administration of about three-fourths of a 
million dollars per year in that particular position. 

In the State of Oregon I administered the research branch of the 
Oregon Fish Commission, and had a budget of around $300,000 a 
year to administrate. 

Delegate Barriterr. Your responsibilities have all been with the 
research side of the fisheries before ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Delegate Danses. I was wondering if you might not find that the 
scientific knowledge that is accumulated by you, and by your predeces- 
sors, for example, might not come in conflict with economic pressures ; 
have you found anything of that nature yet during your brief period 
here? 

Mr. McKernan. Could you explain that a little more, sir? 

Delegate Bartierr. Yes. Well, let’s relate it to what I suggested 
the other day in respect to the herring fishery, where you had some 
biologists urging that the taking of herring ‘for reduction purposes 
be discontinued entirely ; other expressing a thought that some could 
be taken without depleting the supply; and W ashington finally 
decided against the whole research program. For example, have you 
been requested to open seasons for longer periods than you believe they 
ought to be open ? 

Mr. McKernan. Have I been asked that ? 

Delegate Bartietr. Yes? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, I have. 

Delegate Bartietrr. Do you make that decision yourself, or is that 
decision made in Washington ? 

Mr. McKernan. That decision is a local one. 
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Delegate Bartierr. Does it have to have publication in the Federal 
Register before it becomes effective / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Delegate BarrLterr. Washington does not have the power of veto 
over your decision 4 

Mr. McKernan. [I ain a little unsure of that, sir. I would not want 
to give a flat answer of yes to your question, but I know that Director 
Farley has told me to go ahead and make local announcement before 
I submit my wire to Washington for publication in the Federal Regis 
ter. I think as a practical thing he has given me authority to adjust 
seasons locally here. 

Delegate BarrLerr. He has given you pretty wide latitude. Was 
that same authority granted previously to the Regional Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, so far as you know / 

Mr. McKernan. I do not know. I suspect nearly the same. He 
has expressed the view that he has increased the authority since 
this new setup. I am talking about Director Farley now. So per 
haps in this instance he has increased the delegation of authority to 
some extent, but I could not be too certain of that. 

Delegate Barrterr. You said earlier that this effort to bring back 
the salmon had the effect of eliminating 50 percent of the trap fishing 
effort. Let me ask you if that resulted in a 50 percent cut in the 
quantity of trapped fish / 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Delegate BARTLEr?T. Right across the border. or approximately so ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. That was more than 50 percent of the num 
ber of traps, of the trap-caught fish. 

Delegate Barrierr. Fifty percent in the quantity of trapped-caugh 
fish taken ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Delegate Bartrierr. You said that the number of traps had declined 
very notably in the last decade. Would you have an opinion as 
to the reason for that? 

Mr. McKernan. Part of it has been that the trap fisherman, or the 
trap operators, in view of reduced catches, and greater competition 
by purse seine fleet, have found it uneconomic to put certain of these 
traps, and part of it hasbeen that the trap has been eliminated by 
legislation. 

Delegate Barrgerr. Do you feel that there was overfishing, over- 
production, overpacking during the World War IT years? 

Mr. McKerrnan. In some instances, yes, and other instances, no. It 
would be pretty hard, sir, to make—I do not think that I would off 
hand be able to say on an overall basis. If I were given an opportu- 
nity to study the data I could probably give an offhand opinion on that 
score. 

Delegate Barrierr. In an offhand manner, would you attribute 
the terrific decline in the salmon packs in years succeeding World 
War II years, to overfishing during the war period; do you think 
that was primarily responsible for what later happened 

Mr. McKernan. No. I think there has been a gradual increase in 
lishing effort, and an improper application ‘ regul: itions, a lack of 
knowledge. That all has contributed to it. I do not think just the 


war effort Was any greater factor than some of the factors after the 
war, 
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Delegate Barrierr. I suppose if I were to ask you the question, if 
the goal of good fishery management is to have a plentiful supply of 
fish, you would answer in the affirmative, then ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Aboslutely. 

Delegate Barrberr. And since we have not had a plentiful supply 
of fish, would you say that had been the result of failure in manage- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, I think that that would have to be said. 

Delegate Barrierr. What would you say as to the prospects for 
reversal; that is to say, better management in the future ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I think the prospects are pretty good, be- 
cause, of course, everyone who has spent his life preparing for this 
type of work feels that perhaps he is qualified to do a good job in that. 
Not only that, we are learning a great deal more all the time. So 

all this lac = . syed management Is not due to people that were in 
eslved 4 ni at all, but the lack of effort, or the lack of knowledge. 
And improper management is noticed almost everywhere in the world, 
not only in Alaska, but elsewhere as well. There are very few places 
Mir. De say in the world where you can show that fisheries man 
agement has succeeded in attaining optimum vields, very few. Two 
of the most notable are in the Pacific Northwest, and both of them in 
volve the application of extensive research methods, and were essen 
tially designed by pe ople who hi id broad researc ‘h e xXpe lr ie hee 

Senator MAGNusoN. The re is an iMerease in that se ientific know] 
<dge SO faras Alaska 1 Is concerned in) the least 2 or veal 

rid McK eEern AN. There }yeas heen a considerab le in Wrease that has 

ath cr] adually 7 ‘celer: ited. Much of it has not heen ap P ee ed, sir, 
bee au ise tien ‘re have not been proper reses arch funds to enab le. « ‘toeven 
tnalvze all the data that was available. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you asked for those funds, that vou 
know: has the department asked for them ? 

Mir. McKernan. I think they have. 
ator Magnuson. 1 am speaking of all Interior management. 

Mr. Mi IX RNAN. | think that requests have heen made to increase 
Alaska research funds, but that they have not been—I am making a 
oreal effort too, and I have some assurances. 

Senator Magnuson. That is all. I did not want to interrupt the 


Sel 


egate Barrterr. My experience has been that the Fish and 
Coe fe Service has often asked for those funds. They do not even 
eet 07 the Bureau of Budget: they are eliminated right in the 
Department itself. That has not happened too many years, but sev 
eral vears it has. 

How many years do you think it will be before there is a marked 
nerease in the supply of s almon here? You said that it will be 
2) vears before the people of Alaska will have an optimum run in 
each ¢ a iss each year, and, I suppose, that is a penalty we have to pay 
for what was done in the past; but how long do you think it will be 
before there is a marked increase ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think we will start our salmon pack, and our 
lmon harvest will be increased next year, and we will have a gradual 
nerease after that. I am Foing to do what I ean to limit the increase 
in fishing effort, and limit the harvest until we more closely achieve 
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our optimum escapements, and optimum conditions again in our 
streams. But I feel that next year we will see an increase which 
probably can be maintained in a gradual sense for, I hope, many 
years. 

Delegate Barrterr. If you had more research money, Mr. McKer- 
nan, what would you use it for / 

Mr. McKernan. That is a fine question. I think that it is essential 
to know the optimum number of spawners in the stream. We do not 
know how many salmon are needed in the streams, and that would be 
one thing I would use it for. 

Secondly, I would try 

Senator Magnuson. You know that you need more. 

Mr. McKernan. We know we need more now, but we do not know 
what the optimum is. 

Senator MAGNuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Secondly, 1 would attempt to find out more pre 
cisely where the losses are occurring, and then perhaps by even arti 
ficial means change or decrease these losses. For example, if they are 
in fresh water the answer perhaps might be hatcheries, or it might be 
stream improvement. It might also be reduction of predators. It 
might be fertilization of lakes and streams, and so forth. 

L would also try and study the ocean conditions affecting salmon, 
because [ know that sometimes we have had cat: istrophic losses after 
the fish have reached the ocean. I would try and determine what 
those factors were ~~ were affecting the ocean hfe of the salmon 
so that 1 could better be able to predict, and then insure an adequate 

capement despite a poor run occurring. 

Too often in the past We have been too late in recognizing that 
there have been natural conditions uffecting the runs, so there ha 
been overfishing of these naturally depleted runs. 

Another thing that IT would do, I would try to study to mii ike my 
prediction of next year's run based on the ve ry latest stage of the life 
history which would be some stage in the salt water. 

We are making some great strides along those lines right at the 
present time, and I think within a few years we will make our pry 
dactions largely based on the survival of many species of salmon 


te moat stage, which is the stage of perhaps from 6 to 12 inches long, 
ufter the fish have survived fresh-water conditions, and survived the 
Initial nviromnental change broug “ht about by its eong into salt 


- 


Delegate Barriterr. How much extra money a year would you 
need for all this / 

Mr. McKernan. I think Alaska salmon research should have about 
s1 million to do an adequate job. 

Delegate BarrLerr. How much does it have now / 

Mr. McKernan. It had $152,000 appropriated this year; since then 
Saltonstall-Kennedy-Magnuson appropriations have increased that 
to almost twice, so we will have pretty close to $300,000 of our OW] 
money. Now, there are some addition: ul funds being spent in research 
in Alaska by the Fisheries Research Institute, and by the Territory 
itself. In addition to that, of course, there are some wy: we 
up pepeenes by Congress to study the north Pacific—in the North 
Pacific Fishery Treaty question. Some of that information will help 
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us a great deal. For example, the oceanographic studies will assist 
us a great deal in our management here directly, believe it or not, by 
« better understanding of the current conditions in ocean water con- 
ditions that are affecting the ocean. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you been back to the Budget yet ? 

Mr. McKernan. Have I been back to the Budget Bureau? 

Senator Macnuson. For the hearings? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you not? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Senator MaGnuson. Do you expect to go back 4 

Mr. McKernan. I do not know whether I wil be called or not. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you made your recommendation for 
more funds 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. That is in the mill ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. And that is now in Mr. Farley’s hands? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. How much did you recommend ? 

Mr. McKernan. I recommended to begin with an increase, an- 
other increase of $180,000, 

Senator MaGnuson. Over the $140,000 ? 

Mr. McKernan. Over the, about, $300,000 that I will have this vear. 
Part of that reason is because I do not think that I can economically 
expand all at once, and I do not think that it is the best expenditure 
of funds to do it all at once. It has got to be a gradual thing, I think. 

Senator Magnuson. Go ahead. 

Delegate Barrierr. Did you read that article in the local paper last 
night 4 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Delegate Barrierr. Suggesting that my fish-trap abolition bill 
might be unfair to the small-trap owners. How many such small- 
trap owners are there in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I think there are about 35, between 35 and 50 indi- 

vidual trap operators. Remember, Mr. Delegate, that it is not an 

‘asy thing to get at because you know some of the tr aps are registered 
in other names, and so forth. I do not understand it all thoroughly. 

Delegate Bartierr. I do not, either. 

Mr. McKrrnan. But there are about 35, I think, honest-to-God 
independent trap operators, and most of them have gotten in touch 
with me in the last few days. 

Delegate Barrierr. That is throughout Alaska, that number? 

Mr. McKernan. No, that is in southeastern Alaska. 

Delegate Barrierr. Did they get in touch with you the last few days 
after Secretary McKay announced he was for my bill? 

Mr. McKernan. They were getting in touch with me before that, 
sir, because, you know this trap restriction we have had in effect for 2 
years has meant that these small-trap operators have had to combine 
their take with someone else, and oftentimes this is greatly to their 
disadvantage. When we cut the traps in half, that meant that the 
single-trap operators had to take a half of someone else’s single trap. 

Delegate Barrterr. Would you say most of these small- trap owners 
or operators, or whatever you want to call them, are Alaskans? 
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Mr. McKernan. Some of them are, and some of them are not. 
Many of them, I understand, are Alaskans, but I am not too well quali- 
fied to say that, sir, and so I do not know. 

Delegate Barrierr. IT want to be fair to all the big ones and small 
ones. IT want to abolish all of them. 

Mr. McKernan. I am sure you do. 

Delegate Barrierr. Do you believe the bill as now written is unfair / 

Mr. McKernan. I do not think it is unfair. I think all it would 
have to do isto make my job easier would be to indicate that the eligible 
traps would be those that were in in 1953. You understand the prob 
lem involved there. 

Delegate Barrierr. I do. It is a very complicated proposition to 
eliminate them ona gradual basis, and to be fair to everyone, I under 
stand that. 

Mr. McKernan. The only problem involved really is this, and that 
is that we have enforced a 50 percent reduction in trap effort in the 
last 2 years, and T am intending, I am recommending that that be con- 
tinued for at least 1 more vear. I look for quite an increase in 1957. 
And I would expect to allow a greater fishing effort in 1957 of all forms 
of gear. But this next year I would like to hold the line like it is right 
now, because Delegate Bartlett’s bill indicates that in 1957 should the 

il] he passed this next year, 80 percent of the traps which are eligible 
a fish in 1957. It means then that only those traps that were fish 
ing in 1956 would be eligible. Just from my own standpoint I have no 
quarrel with the bill, nor with Secretary McKay's statements at all. 
but from my own standpoint of trying to hold the line next year, you 
<ee, a lot of these p eople that had their tr: aps eliminated, it means their 
traps would not be eligible in 1957. Now. if the bill only said 1953, 
then what I did in the interim would not affect it at all. 

Delegate BarrLerr. Well, in other words, what you say is, what I 
lave in mind, Secretary MeKay has endorsed this bill, and we may 
expect him to come before Congress to support it, and the provision 
of an amendment to take care of this situation would not be any com 
plicated affair, and I want to do justice, and would not want to create 
a situation whereby these small people would not be hurt, as compared 
with the bigger operators. 

Mr. McKernan. I was certain that that was the case. 

Delegate Barrierr. I certainly feel that way myself, but it ought to 
be done on a basis of justice and equity. 

Senator Magnuson. Who is this fellow that is making all these 
speeches? I read it. What is his name? 

Delegate Barriterr. Who? It just refers in general to a concern 
on the part of the small operators. 

Mr. McKernan. I hope no one has thought that I would be making 
speeches about it because I certainly have not. 

Delegate Barrierr. I take it this does not come from your office 
at all? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. They quote Mr. McKernan here, they say that 
he is proposing something. 

Mr. McKernan. That is what I have been proposing at these hear- 
ings throughout Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. These are the people that agreed to go along 
with you to continue to hold the line ¢ 


72807—56 ~8 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. 
Delegate BarrLerr. One question in connection with that just occurs 
to me. 
Senator Magnuson. You just want to hold it for about two downs, 
then let them gradually score the touchdown, is that it 4 
Mr. McKernan. I hope they do not score the touchdown. 
Senator Magnuson. Too soon ¢ 
Mr. McKernan. Yes. 
Delegate Barrierr. It says, “The Bartlett bill, if enacted, would 
“use the operators to continue to hold the line next year.” This is all , 
lanier. in other words, is it not 4 
Mr. McKern AN. What it amounts to Is sort of a cooperative pro- 
gram. If you will remember the origin of it, and from what I found 
out, both the purse seiners and trap operators and the Department got 
together and said we have got to reduce fishing effort, and here is a 
way to do it that seems pretty fair to everybody involved. And it 
seems to me that it is pretty notable that all segments of the fishermen 
as well as the industry did go along on this rather restricted program. 
Delegate Barrierr. I take it now, since the Secretary of Interior 
has indicated that the eee am Wildlife Service position is that it 
favors abolition of tr: ps, by whatever means it miay be worked out, 
that would follow naturally, would it not, as part of the Interior 
Department policy ¢ 
Mr. McKernan. What would follow / 
Delegate Barrier’. Your acquiescence in the position taken by the 
mPecre Cary of Interior. 
Mr. McIXernan, Absolutely. l have never been opposed to the 
abolition of traps. 
Delegate Barrterr. Now, vou favor abolition because the Secretary 
has declared himself. 


Mr. McKernan. Well, 1} am still pretty neutral on the subject. 
i do not think that it is a conservation measure. 
Senator Magnuson. You cannot he neutral IN Alaska, that is im 
jr ssible. 
eegnte Barrierr. That is what | was thinking when I read this, 
tliat 7 u have no takes in w rangles, but in this case you have to have 
Wra a Those are somebody else's words, [ do not mind a good 
rht or argument, either. 


fin 


V\ ey the Secret: ry t akes a position such as this, that a constituent 


Min. McKernan. Well, you can be assured. that Iam not going to 


of the Department would have to go along 


oppose the Secretary S Statements. 
Delegate Barrierr. I would assume that, but are you going to sup 


port him: he is your boss? 


Viv. McICernaAN. Of cours > Tam gomg to support him. That does 
not mean that I am for the abolit ion of tr: ips any more than [am for 
the abolition of purse seine, gill nets, or anything else. The Secre 
tary has done wh: at I think should be done, and that on the basis of 
economies and social conditions he has indieated that traps should 
he abe Yodel over a per iod of years, and to me that makes good sense. 
And so Iam not going to either go out or shout from the street corners 
that tr: ips should be abolished, nor am I going to go around behind 
his or anybody else’s back and say they are not going to be abolished. 
Iam vroinge to try to serve. 
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Delegate BartLerr. Is he not in the same position as a general; the 
general says, “I am for this,” and those who serve him say, “I will 
follow your order’ 

Mr. McKernan. ‘We las I said, ] am certainly not going to oppose 
him in it. I cannot honestly say that I am for the abolition of traps 
as a conservation measure in any way. And the matter of social and 
economic affairs, | have not even decided what my own views are here. 
I have been here too short a time. 

Delegate Barrierr. You will abide by it one way or the other. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, That is all. 

Senator Magnuson. T want to ask two questions, and then we will 
eo) along. 

You had better do some research, ] think, in your own mind on that. 
If the bill gets before the Senate, we are going to have to call you as 
a witness and ask vou if vou are for it or against it. 

Mr. McKernan. I will do my best to answer it at that time. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you think that you could handle a job, or 
aman in your position could handle this job better if he was an auton 
omist in his right to make a decision on this whole system of escape 
ment rules and regulations during the season, without having theo 
retical approval by the Secretary of Interior or Mr. Farle yf 

Mir. McKernan. No. [think from the st: “e of good govern 
ment and democracy that it is good not to have one person in a 
dictatorial control. I believe that a or 2 review 1s not 
bad thing. 

Senator Magnuson. T do not mean by that, naturally, if you earry 
that to an extreme, then the Secretary of Interior, or whoever it Mwy 
be. has dictatorial control. Tam just bringing it down to a loeal 
level, and, of course, naturally, you had the same procedures, I hope, 
a ian mn your position, that the Secretary now has, where he relies 
upon others, but Tam taking it from the Washington level and bring 
ing it down here. Do you think you could do a better job if it was 
here? It would not necessarily make you a dictator: you would ony 
be in the same position as thr » Director and Secret: ary of Interior. 

Mr. McKernan. Tf your question involves whether or not a State 

Territory control would he more effective 

Senator Magnuson, Noy [am talking about you first: [am going 
to ask you that one next. 

Mr. McKernan, All right. So far as I am concerned right 
the Director— 

Senator Magnuson. If your relationships with a Director or Secre 


tary are always good, of course, it does not mean anything that they 
are above you i 


now, 


f they follow your recommend: tions then in effect, 
but do you think that 1f you had that authority, that autonomist 
authority, that a better job could be done in Alaska. 2a Director 
your position 4 

Mr. McKernan. Possibly so. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, the second question. There is pending 
also again before Congress, and that is our job, legislation, a bill which 
would turn over this matter to the Territory and the Alaskan Fish 
Commission. Do you have any personal ideas on that; are you for it 
or against it ? 


Mr. McKernan. If I can speak just from a personal standpoint 
Senator Magnuson. Yes. 


mn 
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Mr. McKernan. I have had experience with the States, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and also my present position with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think local control brings in more local political pressure, 
and it is more difficult to do a fair and impartial job than when some- 
body has to, before political pressure could be applied, it has to be 
taken several thousand miles away. 

Senator Magnuson. By political pressure what do you mean? 

Mr. McKernan. I mean local pressures by small local groups that 
nay or may not represent the best interests of the resource. 

Senator Maenuson. Of course, they are the people that are affected. 

Mr. McKernan. That is true, but you cannot really manage or 
conserve fisheries by a vote, really, probably, can you? 

Senator Macnuson. No. I would not say that, but I would think 
that you have—I always think you would have more democracy the 
more to the local level you get. 

Mr. McKernan. I think that is true. 

Senator MaGnuson. I do not mean that the fish commission need 
follow those. I would assume that you have a fish commission, and 
they would make up their own minds on what they thought were the 
best interests of everybody. I am wondering whether in your general 
opinion it could be better handled that way 

You have said that vou do not think so, from your experience in 
the States. 

Mr. McKernan. From my own experience. 

Senator Macnuson. The State of Washington has had some pretty 
eood fisheries. 

Mr. McKernan. They have had some fine fisheries. And, in Oregon. 

Senator Magnuson. We have had some vociferous people in there, 
too, and they are the ones that have been affected, and they should 
have their say-so right now. I understand you would be opposed to 
the proposed’ legislation that would turn this over? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. Yes, not very violently opposed to it, but in 
ny Own experience, in the States, in my own experience, now, with 
the Federal Government here it seems to me that I am less subject 
to local political pressures than when I worked for the States. 

Senator MaGnt ~~ By political you mean— 

Mr. McKernan. I do not mean that in bad sense; I mean local 
pressures too—— 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. To act in favor of a small group rather than per- 
haps for the general welfare of all. 

Senator Magnuson. Why would not a local commission be just 
as unsusceptible to that sort of tug of war as someone back in 
Washington ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, in some cases it might be, but in the other 
‘ases 1t would depend on how it was chosen. 

Senator Magnuson. I know that there might be a lot of discussion 
as to the manner and the details of the administration, that is true, 
but do you not think that those same political pressures, or whatever 
pressures vou want to call them, occur in Washington at the Wash- 
ington level ? 

Mr. McKernan. They do, but there it is a little bit harder to get 
at, too. 
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. Senator Magnuson. Yes, it is a little harder, all right; it is harder 
for the people that are affected to get there, and it is easy for the 
people who might want to, who can afford it and who can have the 
wherewithal to do this sort of job. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, there again, this is not a question that I 
in my official capacity—— 

Senator Magnuson. I am not asking you— 

Mr. McKernan. But as a person, my own experience is that poli- 
tics plays—and by that I simply mean local pressure— 

Senator Magnuson. You mean pressures. 

Mr. McKernan. Local pressures seem to be more effective and have 
more effect at the State level than they do on the Federal level. 
Maybe that is even good, that is, it would depend a little bit on 

Senator Magnuson. My impression is the pressures on the Federal 
level usually come from the fellows who are big enough, let’s say, to 
get there. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. The little fellow does not have much of a 
chance to get there. 

Mr. McKernan. I am probably not big enough to feel those big 
pressures. 

Delegate BarrLerr. Stick around a little while. 

Senator Magnuson. Any questions, Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHorrret. I do not believe I have any questions, ho; 
thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. You mentioned, these people were not in here 
when I asked you this question about the patrols in the Bering Sea, 
and for the benefit of those who were not here, Mr. McKernan testi- 
fied that he believed they were woefully inadequate, and that even 
the minimum ones we sent out there do not get enough information 
to do much good for us at all. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Senator MaGNnuson. Something should be done about that. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, then. If you would stay here, if 
you can, I am sure there might be some things that somebody else 
might want to bring up that they want to ask you. 

Mr. McKernan. I will be here at your call. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Senator Robert Ellis, a member of the legis- 
lature from Ketchikan, will be our next speaker. I understand you 
want to talk a little about the fishery situation. 

Senator Exxis. That is correct. 








STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT ELLIS, MEMBER, ALASKA 
TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, KETCHIKAN 


Senator Exuis. I might also state that I am president of the Ellis 
Air Lines. 

I am prepared to talk about air transportation, but I prefer to talk 
about fisheries in my capacity as Senator. 

I know that the people of the first division that I represent are al- 
most universal in their desire to have control of our Alaskan fisheries. 
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You have heard quite a bit of testimony from Mr. McKernan. He is 
a competent, able biologist. 

The most important testimony that he gave us was that he could do 
« better job with greater local autonomy. With that I heartily agree. 
I think he could do an even better job if he was working for the 
Department of Alaskan Fisheries than if he was working for the Fish 
and Wildlife as he now is. 

Historically the control of fisheries dates back to the Organic Act 
of 1912, and Alaskans have been complaining about it ever since. The 
very first legislature that met in 1915 had a memorial opposing traps. 
And I have not done a search of the records, but as far back as I can 
remember they have been saying, “We do not like the fisheries: we do 
not like traps,” using different language each time we have had a ses- 
ion, and the words we say still seem to fall on deaf ears. 

Now, I cannot think of any arguments why the fisheries would be 
Letter under control of Washington than under the control of Alaska. 
If someone were to propose the fisheries be turned over, the Washing- 
ton Fisheries or Oregon Fisheries be turned over to Washington, why 
the people dow 1 there W ould be horrified. 

Senator Macneuson. We would havea minor revolution. 

Senator Exuis. Well, it would just be the worst thing imaginable. 
I can just see the horror-and the furor with such a statement. But 
up here in Alaska we have come of age. We have been of age for 
many years. We are conducting programs other than fichevion that 
hi appen to be progr ams where there is no profit in them. 

We are running a school system. It is a good school system. It 
runs $18 milliona biennium. We have gota polic e system that spends 
: million and a half. A health department that spends a million and 
half. Iam speaking of bienniums now. 

Now, the health department spends a lot of Federal money along 
vith the intlhon al d il half that the Territory contributes, so we are 
competent, able. mature people: whi cannot we run our fishertes 
we who know more about this fishery ? We are closer to them. We 
have more interest, and more intimate knowledee. and we who are 
better acquainted with the problem and have a desire for the solution 
of the problem is that oreater than in Washington. This is our live- 
lhhood. these fisheries up here, 

You have seen the charts. the curve that a the fisheries, [lore 
in southeastern Alaska it is going down and down, and it will go right 
off the chart statistically 

I will be followed here by a parade of fishermen who will testify. 
They are not as discouraged is | am because they are fishermen: they 
are optimistic. The next year is always a better year, ! ut statistically 
I cannot see any hope for Alaskan fisheries unless there is a radical 
change in the management. 

The recommendations that Alaskans have been malting for vears 
are not accepted, We hoped when we started our Alaskan fisheries 
that that would give some credence or prestige to the reconmendations 
that Alaskans would make. And we are spending three-quarters of 
a million dollars a biennium in an attempt to patch up this imperfect 


program. We are finding out things that we suspected, and some of 


our fishermen have known. And our Clarence Anderson. who is an 


able man. makes able recommendations, and he has been making 
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recommendations since he took over the office, and his recommendations 
fall on deaf ears. 

At one time I thought the biologists were not talking to the people 
that made legislation. Mr. McKernan said in effect that that is so, 
until recently the research people report to Washington and the people 
who make regulations are a different group, or words to that effect. 
So I reiterate, and T insist that if you wish to save Alaskan fisheries 
you need to turn it over to the people who are the most concerned, 
And there is plenty of evidence, and the job is being done in British 
Columbia, in Washington, in Oregon, that that is the way to do the 
job. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Any questions. 

Senator Scnorerret. Senator, I am interested very much in what 
you had to say. Here in this great Territory you feel honestly, you 
say that the Alaskans should have the control of the management of 
the fishing industry here, the fisheries. You know, we have some prob- 
lems down in my country that are somewhat comparable, but the 
Federals are going to take us over in the oil and gas business, primarily 
the gas business. We know how to produce oil and gas down there 
better than a lot of Government experts ever thought about, we think. 
\long they come with legislation or court decrees nee laws and they 
sity they are going to take over the management of it, you see, so this 
goes through a sort of 2 oe per iod here. We are hoping when 
the SY do t: ike the control of 1 » especli ally the natural gas industry, that 
they will have due consider: ni for the hundreds and the thousands 
of small independent gas operators and developers, that they will not 
put them in a straitjacket like they put some of the big concerns that 
have got unlimited finances to finance them: but the livelihood is de- 
pendent, the livelihood of a lot of those is dependent on that industry 
and the money they have got in it, and if the ‘y are cut down on the 
rate of return there is only one other place to go, to sell out to larger 
operators, the larger holders. 

[ mention that ‘only, it may not be comparable but it is very com- 

viurable because certain segments of our economy, and certain seg- 
ments of the heagrsaparnyg. to the national resources of this country, 

and oil and gas, is one of them, and I assume there will be a lot of 

people i in my area that will say that has a natural interest, a public 
interest involved in it, but I can see your side of the thing. too. But 
in certain other se oo of the country it is In reverse. 

Senator Exnuis. I d: aresay, Senator, that you have a hope vet that 
they will turn it back to you before they will ruin it. 

Senator Scuorpret. I do not say they are going to ruin it. The 
State, the local know-how, and the local operation will be the most 
efficient. But, generally speaking, I have felt that from a local stand. 
point they know more about it, and that they are closer to it, and you 
get more actual experience in it. And I have found no substitute vet 
forexperience. * * * 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Ellis. 

Our next presentation will be by Senator Engstrom. Senator, we 
are gl: ad to hear from you. 

Senator Enestrrom. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR ELTON ENGSTROM, FORMER MEMBER, 
ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, JUNEAU 


Senator ENGsrrom. Senator Magnuson, Senator Schoeppel. I am 
going to talk a little bit about something that I believe, Senator Mag- 
nuson, you know more about than I. But because I believe your con- 
stituents down in the State of Washington have been on your tail on 
it for the past several years—it has to do with foreign imports, im- 
ports, I say, from New foundland, Greenland, and also imports of filets 
and other fish from Canada. Not so much from Canada because the 
standard of living in Canada is quite comparable to our own. I be- 
lieve the Canadians are pretty capable of charging a pretty good 
price on their products, and are pretty much up to the American 
product. 

However, Newfoundland Island filets over the past, 1 would say, 
10 years, have grown to astronomical proportions. 

I believe it was 3 years ago when I was in legislature we memorial- 
ized Congress on that in line with their memorial, or, I think I was 
too late for the Washington State Legislature to pass it, but it went 
from the fisheries assoc a ition to you In Washington. I believe that 
is true. But we also along with that same memorial, or with that 
resolution that went there to you, I believe, memorialized Congress 
to over a 5-year period, to pic k that 5-year period to limit the imports 
that are coming in now, to somewhere around that basis, and not let 
them get to such a figure that in many cases works a hardship on the 
domestic industry. I think that it is getting to that point now where 
it Is getting serious. 

I believe that the tuna fishermen out of California are suffering. 
I believe that all the filet workers on the Pacific coast are now suffer- 
ing. I will take a little item even that up here in Alaska when the 
bulk of that cheap filet, of that cheap fish, hits the United States mar- 
ket our fishermen suffer. 

We can only sell in this country apparently 60 million pounds of 
halibut a year. Last year we produced 70 million pounds. And at 
this period of the year the market broke, and from that period on 
until the new season started, they began giving halibut away instead 
of selling it. The chainstores had them over a barrel. And, it fin: lly 
wound up where halibut was selling in Chicago at 1914 or 20 cents a 
pound box, which is way below the cost of production, or possible cost 
of production in Alaska. 

This season, then, the season began up here and the fishermen got 
way below the cost of production for their fish. The lowest in several 
years started out here in Juneau at 9 cents a pound. And they can- 
not fish for 9 cents a pound. 

So that all goes to show there is no reason in this country why 70 
million pounds of halibut cannot be sold, and sold at a fair profit to 
all concerned. But apparently now we have got a luxury item instead 
of a marketable item, that we can compete with these foreign imports, 
without fish from other places. I think it is a serious problem. I 
bring it up, too, because our local people, naturally, we are the ones 
that we think more of, and it is a local problem. I have been here 
for 50 years and have always had a great interest. It is my home; 
it always will be. I feel very strongly, for the people in the Territory. 
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We like to increase our fishing population up here, not see it decrease. 


We like to see a bigger product tion of everything. 

Along this line, T would like to get this in—I try to get this in every 

pa ace I go — would like to see fish traps abolished up here. As has 

wen said a few minutes ago, the Territorial legislature for 30 years 
has memorialized Congress. Even when I was in the legislature I 
had a memorial pass both houses. 

I will say, gentlemen, that the Territorial legislature, your arm of 
Congress as they are called in the organic act, has wasted about 300,000 
reams of paper on memorials to the United States Congress. 

Also, at that time, and the first time the people of this division saw 
very great danger to a food fish, and that is very important to our 
economy. Iam referring to nerring. The reduction plants are now 
down to the pitiful amount of 2, which used to be 13, 14 plants op- 
erating. I have seen those vast areas like Port Alexander once teem- 
ing with king salmon, the most beautiful fish that could be found, and 
had a terrific salmon fishery there, now stripped bare of herring, and 
absolutely no salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. Senator, on that point I think it would be help- 
ful to us to have your opinion. 

Do you think that the depletion of the herring, which everybody 
knows, I mean, it is a depletion of the herring in these areas, has had 
something to do with this depletion in the salmon ? 

Senator Enestrom. The depletion of herring / 

Sen: itor Magnuson. Yes; practically the extinction of herring. 

Senator Enesrrom. I will say that where herring are you will find 
salmon. I cannot go so far as to say that that is the direct cause. 

Senator Magnuson. But it is one of the causes ? 

Senator Enesrrom. I will say it is one of the causes that there is not 
salmon there any more. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Senator Enestrom. I have been in the fish business, I might say, 
gentlemen, for 30 years. I have studied it a little bit, and it is my 
business, but I would say that there is a very definite correlation that 
where we find schools of herring we definitely find salmon. And 
salmon now are extinct in Port Alexander, and it was a beautiful 
fishery, hundreds and hundreds of thousands of pounds of beautiful 
salmon came out of that fishery. 

So we saw along here, the 1913 legislature introduced a memorial 
to abolish fish traps. In 1876 the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia abolished fish traps in that State. 

We do not take argument with the Fish and Wildlife that there is 
a gear fight or anything, but it is an economic advantage to the people 
of this Territory that we follow not so much in line that we have to 
follow what somebody else does, but that it is for our people, and for 
their protection, and a better opportunity for them to make a liveli 
hood. 

All the States followed California, but I would not believe it when 
[ got this information just the other day that California had done 
this is 1876. Oregon, I believe, followed California; and then your 
State of Washington by a vote of the people abolished fish traps. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes; we finally had an initiative, the people 
voted at an election. 
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Senator EnGsrrom. Yes. 

Now, to get back to herring: We see that danger now. We do not 
say that maybe a modest fishery cannot be sustained, but we say also 
thiat given a moratorium for 5 years, even though we have 1 school, 
we claim only 1 school left, whic ‘h is the Shelikof herr ing, which Miss 
Sarvela will talk to you about. 

They caught that 50,000 barrels over there in a short time. There 
was plenty left there, I understand, but then they had 50,000 more 
barrels to go, and they could not find them in the Territory, in this 
division. They were, I believe, 9,000 barrels short when they finally 
quit, this season. They could not get 100,000. barrels outside of 
Shelikof Bay, where they got 50. They could not get 50,000 barrels 
for the rest of the first division. 

So T hope that you will give us some consideration, some help along 
these lines of fish tr: aps, herring. We want some action. We would 
like to have some action now, not 5 years from now, but now. 

And I still recognize that 2 vears ago they did try to cut out 50 
percent of the etfectiveness of tr: aps, whie his ‘the first time they have 
done anything 1 in 20 years on that line. 

I think that the Fish and Wildlife Service now has got a good 
management and they are doing a good job. 

I still think that possibly the Territory could do well, if not better ; 
in other words, if we had control of the fisheries 15 years ago, several 
things would have happened. Traps would have been abolished for 
one, and I think that other things would have followed in because we 
have pretty good men here in the fisheries department. It is pretty 
well staffed, and we could get better, I mean, if necessary to get scien- 
tists or men like that. 

Senator MaGNuson. Senator, [T just wanted to say to these people 
here on your first problem, we have been doing the best we know how 
on that bottom filet. It is serious enough with us, but it is much more 
serious With the New England fisheries, and Iceland has jumped way 
out of proportion. 

Senator Exesrrom. I know. 

Senator Magnuson. And we hope to, we have got it in the mill with 
the Tariff Commission now, but we do have to follow a procedure in 
the Tarit! Commission. It is a little cumbersome. And I have al- 
ways had a bill in to amend it, but there can be no question about the 
jeopardizing : it is a serious threat to our fishing industry. And al- 
— we believe in trade with other people, we still believe, all of 

Re public ans and Democrats, when it jeopardizes a local industry 
or  ihaeente ‘ns to destroy it, then we set up our machinery for that. 
And we are very hopeful to get some action on it very soon. 

The New England people are even more so concerned than we are, 
t affects us considerably. 

The tuna problem, I don’t know. 

Senator Enesrrom. I know. 

Senator Magnuson. We are going to try and take a look at it down 
in San Francisco. We have an urgent wire from California, Sena- 
tors, that we go to San Diego, the boats are tied up, the fleet is tied 
up. the tuna is aboard, and it is just a very serious matter. 

And there again it is a problem of international relations that we 
have got to work out with Japan on tuna, frozen tuna. But this bot- 
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tom fish and filet problem has become serious, and I hope that we will 
get some action soon on it. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Schoeppel / 

Senator ScuoepreL. I want to say in line with what Senator Mag- 
wuson said here, that this import situation has risen to proportions 
in your industry and some others, and some other related industries 
that are probably hot very much concerned, or were never very much 
concerned about what is h: appening to the fishery situation, but who 
are ina much more sympathetic attitude that something must be done. 
That is one of the most troublesome situations we have. 

I happen to be one Midwest Senator who has felt that the people 
of my Nation who have contributed greatly to financing and fighting 
wars to protect a lot of things around the world are the people that 
are being called upon to pay the taxes on all of these things, and that 
we should not overlook the protection to those industries, and to 
those people when we know that they are being financially cramped, 
and in many instances, ruined by the tens of thousands. by an unregu- 
lated flow of foods coming from other sections of the world. 

Now, surely, and there has been severe criticism, as Senator Mag- 
nuson and T know, of the Commerce Department's slowness, even on 
being applied to and invited time after time to do something about it, 
and they are always studving something. I don’t want to be too 
critieal, but there comes a time when we have got to take a look at 
this thing. You are going to find a lot of people completely out of 
business turning to some other livelihood, and in certain areas of the 
country what other livelihood can they turn to? 

Senator Enesrrom. That is right. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. They have not any. 

Senator Exesrrom. That is right. 

Senator Scnorpren. Or they become public charges and go on relief 
rolls somewhere before that time because that happens to be the fact. 
That is why there is a greater sympathetic feeling to do something 
about it than there has been in several years past. You put your 
finger on a very important thing. 

Senator Magnuson. Delegate Bartlett, do you have any questions / 

Delegate Barrterr. No questions. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Enesrrom. I might say just a little statement that some 
peapes running bick to Washington from Alaska raise an awful hul- 

labaloo, and make themselves look like Alaskans are asking for the 

world, and I think you will find that nine-tenths of the people, or 99 
out of 100 are not that way at all; and they are very easily eis sed, 
if they only get some recognition and their feelings are not hurt 
a little by our people in Washington. 

Senator Magnuson. Your reams of paper have not been entirely 
wasted. 

Senator EneGstrom. Anyway, I am confident that with your coming 
up here that we are going to get a little action. ) 

Senator Macnuson. Thank you, Senator, very much. 

Senator Enesrrom. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Mrs. Sarvela, are you here? 

Mrs. SARVELLA. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MYRTH SARVELA, SALMON TROLLER, 
SITKA, ALASKA 


Mrs. Sarveta. Iam Myrth B. Sarvela. I came to the Territory in 
July 1925; I’m a troller, secretary of the Northern Fishing Vessel 
Owners Associ: ition, Inc., and a member of the Sitka C hamber of 
Commerce. Here’s our herring fishery problem as it affects us and 
the economy of southeastern Alaska ° 

First. We believe that our problem is dominated by politics; but 
no bipartisan politics. You see, the Republicans instigated the poli- 
cies of the management of our fisheries in the early part of this 
century. Then under 20 years of Democratic rule the same policies 
continued and our condition worsened. Now, under this adminis- 
tration there is a faint ray of improvement; still, the same policies 
are applied. It is some force other than the principles of Govern- 
ment as set up by our Founding Fathers which is shackling the efforts 
of the people of Alaska to protect our fisheries. 

The records in Washington, D. C., show that the trollers have been 
protesting the taking of herring for reduction purposes without reg- 
ulations since as ear ly as 1919 and 1920. We who fish know that to 
have a good economy in our southeastern Alaska cities we need feed 
for the king salmon ‘and other food fish. With an abundance of her- 
ring for feed, schools of salmon tarry long enough for the trollers 
to get a fair share of salmon. A good season for the trollers and 
selners makes a prosperous year for all the businesses in our cities. 

Throughout the years there has been concerted effort by the fisher- 
men ae residents of Alaska to have our herring protected. There 
have been treks, as the records will show, of fishermen going to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to plead our cause. In each instance the ‘biologists have 
attempted to prove that it has not been overfishing that has depleted 
our once abundance of herring. 

Here’s a quote from a book written in 1885 by E. Ruhmanah Skid 
more that gives the picture of our once abundance of herring in 
Chatham Straits: 
From the end of August into January, the waters of Chatham Straits are black 
With herring. The Indians used to catch them with primitive rakes, made by 
driving nails through the end of a piece of board and with this rude imple 
ment they could quickly fill a canoe with herring, each nail catching 2 and 3 


fish. Seines have supplanted the aborigine’s hand rake, and a thou and barrels 
of silver herring have been taken at a single haul, although the average haul 

























is about half as many barrels and requiring 11 men to each net, * * * As a result 
of the first year’s work 82,000 gallons of herring oil were s! ipped below it 
ISS3. 






The edition of the General Information regarding the Territory ot 
Alaska, published in July 1927 by the Department of the Interior. 
oives these figures: 













In 1925, 59,450,371 pounds of herring products and 2,551,102 gallons of oil 
valued at $8.852.499 were taken from the herring resource in Alaska. 





In these years there was an abundance of herring in Chatham 
Straits, Frederick Sound, and in all of the waters near Sitka and 
the outside of Baranof, Kruzof, and Chichigof Islands. 

Antone Noreide, of Petersburg, fished bait herring in the spring. 
from 1915 to 1930, in Port Houghton and Hobart Bay on the main- 
land; Gambier Bay, Pybus Bay, “Eliza Harbor on Admir: alty Island: 
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Saginaw Bay, Bay of Pillars, and Tebenkof Bay on Kuiu Island for 
hi ulibut schooners. The spawn fish did not begin to disappear until 
after the intensive fishing without regulations for the reduction plants 
in the early twenties. 

L. T. Peterson arrived in Sitka on July 13, 1913, and was em- 
ployed by Booth Fisheries Co., the previous owner of the Sitka Cold 
Storage Co. It has been his job to secure bait for the cold-storage 
plant ‘throughout the years. At the time Mr. Noreide was fishing in 
Chatham Straits and Frederick Sound, herring for the Sitka plant was 
tished from in front of the plant’s dock with only a seine and with 
no thought of pots or other devices for holding the herring. As much 
as 4,000 barrels were taken in this manner. The abundance of herring 
began to disappear with the intensive reduction plant herring seining 
without regulations. By 1930 there was less herring and the bait seine 
boats were potting the herring during the seining season to be assured 
of a pack for the cold storages. 

Intensive fishing by the reduction plants continued after Frederick 
Sound and Chatham Straits were cleaned out. Then the herring sein- 
ers fished out Larch, Whale, and other bays on the outside of Baranof 
Island. As each bay was depleted the seiners continued up the 
coast, fishing Sitka Sound and other spots where they could find small 
schools of herring. 

In checking the Governor's reports from 1917 to 1955, I find the 
value of the herring resource taken from Alaska waters in the neigh- 
borhood of $89,044,000. At various intervals during this time the 
trollers asked that regulations be put on the reduction plant herring 
seiners and that biologic ‘al research be made in Alaska to prove their 
contention—that overfishing was not destroying our herring popula- 


tions. Our pleas were disregarded ; a minimum of money for research 
has been appropriated through the years for study of this valuable 
fishery. It 1s our belief that if the reduction plant seiners had been 


regulated and not permitted to clean out bay after bay that we would 
today have a stable herring fishery in southeastern Alaska, sufficient 
herring for our salmon and food fish and also a supply for the reduc- 
tion plants. 

In 1927 there were 68 herring plants in operation with only 2,100 
people employed in the industry. It took a lot of herring to supply 
(hese plants; no wonder that the bays on Chatham Straits were over- 

shed and the herrmnge cleaned out of bay after bay. 

In 1955 the reduction plant herring seiners seemed to be unable to 
lind herring any place except in the Sitka Sound area and three seiners 
arrived in the sound on June 26 and began scooping up the herring. 
| made a protest in a letter to Mr. Farley on this date. The business 
people of Sitka prote ‘sted en masse at the meeting in Sitka to the Fish 
ind Wildlife Service and Sitka Sound was closed on July 9 to the 
herring seining for reduction purposes. 

The bulk of the 1958, 1954, and 1955 packs for the reduction plants 
has come from the Sitka Sound population of he rrine: it was taken 
(rom Shelikof Bay on the outside of Kruzof Island about 8 knots west 


of Cape Edeecumbe. We have protested this oper: ition by letter, vay 
ind telephone to the Fish and Wildlife Service in both Funeat, Al: isl ka, 
<n Washington, D.C. For the past 3 years there has been materi ially 


less herring spawn each vear in the Sitka Sound spawning area. 
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I would like to quote from a statement made by David P. Howard, 
the president of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, in Sitka. 


We, the Alaska native people have been gathering herring spawn for food 
since the beginning of our race. 

There has been a steady decline of the supply of spawn through the years 
und a noticeable decrease 5 Vears ago; each year since there has been materially 
less and this past season the smallest amount of herring spawn in the Sitka 
Sound in the memory of anvone living today. 

We, the Alaska Native Brotherhood, join with the fishermen and the city of 
Sitka, and ask that the reduction plant herring seiners be restrained from taking 
uny more herring from the Sitka area. 

And that the area from Bjorka to Klokachetf Island be permanently closed to 
he reduction plant herring fisherman. 


ALASKA NATIVE BkorHERHOOD, 
Davip ?. HowaArp, Sr., President. 

Also, an affidavit made by Ed Hansen, old-time bait fisherman in 
Sitka. 
kd Hansen, being first duly sworn, on oath, according to the law deposes and 
Says: 

I've been fishing herring in southeastern Alaska waters for 35 years. From 
1919 to 1940 I fished herring exclusively as a herring-bait fisherman and for 
the reduction plants. 

During World War II the Navy took over my boat, the Srefe Ana and a part 
of my boat log and records of fishing were lost. I cannot remember the exact 


dates I delivered herring catches to the reduction plants, but it was sometime 
in the early twenties that I delivered a yearly catch of 17,000 barrels to the 
plants. Fishing with the same equipment in the same area in 1939 1 was not 
able to catch 100 barrels of herring. My records show that we were able to 
catch only 39 barrels of herring in Port Alexander in 1939 and we left the area 
for good in October. 

During the early part of the thirties we were fishing most of the bays in 
Chatham Straits and found plenty of herring in almost every bay. I remember 
Tanakee Inlet. We went back for a few years looking for herring but as far 
as I know the herring have never appeared there in any quantity since. 

In 1937 we took 3,141 barrels of bait herring out of Freshwater Bay on Chichi 
goff Island and by 1939 our catch was down to 482 barrels. It’s the same with 
all of ovr records. The tisk were there before the intensive fishing by the 
reduction plants and after the big fleet of reduction-plant seiners fished Chatham 
Straits and the bays the herring steadily decreased. Ly 1940 the herring were 
so scarce that IT had to supplement my herring fishing with trolling and halibut 
fishing to make a living 

I've fished bait herring for the Sitka Cold Storage Co. and the Booth Fisheries 
Co. before them for 52 years I have noticed a decrease in the amount of 
spawn in the Sitka spawning area over the years and this past season of 1955 
there was less showing of spawn in Sitka Sound than in any of the years 
that I have fished 

It is my belief that the herring reduction-plant seiners took out of Shelikof 
say for the past three seasons are herring that spawn in Sitka Sound. The 
reduction plants and their seiners contribute little to the economy of south- 
eastern Alaska. I believe it is necessary to have schools of herring and a bait- 
herring fishery here to help the economy of Sitka. All those connected with me 
in the herring-bait fishery are fishermen that live in Sitka and the equipment 
used in the operation is owned locally. 

Connected with the herring fishing as I have been through the years and 
from my experience I believe that it has been the overfishing by the reduction 
plant herring seiners that has depleted the waters of southeastern Alaska of 
its once abundance of herring. My records show that when I started to fish 
herring there was an abundance of herring and today the abundance is gone. 

(Signed) Ep HANSEN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Sth day of October 1955. 

[SEAL] GERTRUDE Woop, 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires November 1, 1958. 
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The Fish and Wildlife Research vessel John NV. Cobb made a survey 
on the herring population in southeastern Alaska in the winter of 
1952 and found no abundance of herring. 

In 1953 the Alaska Legislature was so concerned over the situation 
that they sent memorial No, 9 to Washington to abolish the taking of 
herring for reduction purposes until there was again an abundance. 

Port Alexander, now a ghost village, in the 1930°’s was a prosperous 
fishing village until the reduction plant herring seiners scooped up 
ll the h erring, 

( es numbers of written protests must be in the files in Wash 
ington, D. C., testifying to the lack of herring and protesting the 
overfishing the reduction plant herring seiners, 

Six reduction plant herring seiners, fishing from July 20 to Sep 
tember 10 this year, were un: able to scoop up enough herring to com 
plete their quota of 46,259 barrels. 

The quota for 1955 was set for 100,000 barrels of herring ; 50,000 to 
be taken before July 20 and 50,000 after July 20. With only 50,000 
to be taken from the Cape Edgee umbe to Cape Bingham area. Shell- 
kof Bay is in this area. The seiners had, according to the Fish and 
Wildlife records, 2,600 barrels when the ‘vy appeared at Shelikof Bay. 
Six seiners made sine trips to their pl: ints at Washington Bay and 
Port Armstrong and, by oe 2, had taken 49.743 barrels from less 
than a 4-mile-quare area in from 12 to 20 fathoms of water deep in 
Shelikof Bay. They ove weeks their first quota by 3.741 barrels. 

In the face of all of this evidence and fact, we do not understand 
why our Government disregards the testimony of the fishermen and 
others, who see and know the conditions here, and refuse to correct a 
policy that is destroying the herring resource and the economy in 
southeastern Alaska. 

An abundance of herring in southeastern Alaska is the key to our 
prosperity. This view is shared by most Alaskans and should be 
recognized unless there is biological research in Alaska to prove other 
W ise, 

We ask that the evidence and facts as gathered and observed ; 
Alaskans be considered by the Fish and Wildlife Service when regu 
lations regarding our fisheries are made; and that a committee of 
three, a biologist, a reduction-plant operator, and a troller, be selected 
and with modern equipment to make a survey of the waters of south 

eastern Alaska t6 determine the amount of herring left in these waters 
bi fore the regulations for 1956 are made. 

If the policies dictated by Washington, D. C., will not permit this, 
then we ask that the fisheries be turned over to the Territory of Alaska 
to be managed by Alaskans. 

We propose that the Fish and Wildlife Service review their cor- 
respondence and records for the past vears and grant the request of 
the majority of the people of Alaska and close the waters of southeast- 
ern Alaska to the reduction plant herring seiners from all bays and 

mile from the shoreline. 

The management of our fisheries for the past half century has 
proven a tragic experience for the people and business of southeastern 
Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mrs. Sarvela. 

Mr. McKernan, what about that, have you got that in mind? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes; there is quite a little bit of evidence that the 
herring are not depleted in southeastern Alaska. In fact, they are 
on the abundance. Spawning survey figures the past 3 years have 
shown an increase in the amount of spawning in Sitka Sound, as well 
as other places in Alaska. 

Some of the people testifying have said that there was only one 
spawning area left in Alaska, but that is not so. There are four major 
spawning areas here in southeastern Alaska, the same number that 
there were at the turn of the century when the first work was done. 
There are also large populations in Prince William Sound and Kodiak, 
and perhaps the Alaska Peninsula, which are not completely har- 
vested at the present time. 

The evidence of herring and herringlike fisheries throughout the 
world shows that there are violent fluctuations in these fisheries, and 
that Alaska has experienced about the same type of fluctuations that 
many fisheries have that have been exploited for some 10 centuries. 

In Norway, for example, and in other parts of the world as well. 
And British Columbia, our neighbor right to the south here, has a 
tremendously large herring fishery. I think it amounts to very close 
to some 200,000 tons landed there, although I could be wrong about 
the figure, I should like to make that clear. 

These herring fisheries have been under constant exploitation since 
1910. None of the areas that they originally fished in 1910 showed 
depletion. And the herring fishery has been as constantly increased 
in British Columbia, the same species, same race of the herring, with 
a life history exactly the same as ours in southeastern Alaska, in just 
adjacent waters. 

Now, it seems to me that those, and, by the way, concerning the 
effect of herring on salmon fisheries, the troll fisheries have inc reased 
in production, not decreased. And the decline of herring fisheries, in 
my opinion, has been largely caused by natural conditions, and not 
by fisheries at all. And right at the present time the herring fisheries 
ive on the increase. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, apparently there is a disagreement be- 
tween the people who are affected and the Washington level. 

Mr. McKernan. Now, the herring fishermen, herring plant oper- 
ators, have another side of the story, of course. 

Senator Maenuson. Let me ask this question, then, and maybe 
there is 2 good reason for it. Why all these reduction plants at all? 
Why the necessity of taking all these fish ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I think from our standpoint we are attempting 
to achieve the maximum utilization, sustained utilization of our fish- 
eries resources. Here is a fishery which adds to the economy of our 
country, and to eliminate it without same basis, some conservation 
basis, it seems there again would be a situation which would be beyond 
the bounds of the authority of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Any- 
way, it might be well to take it to some other authority, perhaps 
the same basis as fish traps if eliminated. 

[ hold no brief for herring reduction plants. It seems to me, on 
the basis of maintaining the herring resources at the maximum sus- 
tained yield, and to achieve the maximum utilization of resources, 
there is no basis for eliminating them. They are under very strict 
control at the present time, Senator, primarily because of local 
pressure. 
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Senator Macnuson. Well, who owns the reduction plants? 

Mr. McKernan. Most of it is outside, they are outside canneries 
I could stand correction. 

Senator Macnuson. I mean, you wouldn’t know all, but they are 
mainly outside people ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Mainly outside people, and outside fishermen. 
Mr. Anderson, I think, knows; he operated a plant at one time, C. L. 
Anderson. 

Senator Magnuson. Who owns the reduction plants ? 

Mr. Anperson. Who owns the reduction plants / 

Senator Magnuson. Yes? 

Mr. Anperson. In Alaska / 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. People down below, in the States. 

Senator Magnuson. My constituents ¢ 

Mr. Anprerson. That is right, your constituents, correct. 

Mrs. Sarvera. In 1953 when I first started, Mr. Farley came up 
here and had a meeting with us, and told us, recommended that the 
traps should be closed. 

Senator Magnuson. In all fairness, they have cut it down to the 
50.000. 

Mrs. Sarveta. No, they took 100,000 again last year. 

Senator Maanuson. Before July 20. 

Mrs. Sarventa. He kept down to 50,000 in 1954, they expected to 
eet un increase. They were in. They took them all out of Shelikof 
Bay. 

Senator Magnuson. They said they expected an increase, that is 

hat Mr. McKernan said ? 

Mrs. Sarveia. Well, they didn’t get their increase this last year. 
They gave them 100,000, and they could not get their 100,000. At 
the meeting in Seattle I think they made a statement they would 
eet 7,000 or 8,000 if they had been permitted to fish. 

Senator Magnuson. They say this, and, I suppose if this were 
carried out, I could not suggest the details because I would not 
know. They say, after carefully considering the history of herring 
fisheries in other areas of Al: aska, and reviewing all of the t testimony 
with respect to it, the Service is convinced that a limited commercial 
operation can have no material effect on the resource. Moreover, 
the exploitation of. the fishery even under a very conservative type 
of catch quota permits continuing operation of the relative abund- 
ance of competition, research, and management. 

Now, here is another thing, they say a number of individuals in 
the herring business at Sitka express the opinion that the number 
of herring this year was average. 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is untrue. I have affidavits from both of the 
captains of the bait fisher y, and if you can find anyone who ever 
told Mr. Farley that information, that is definitely not true. And, 
if there is any of the fishery men here, Mr. Hillsinger would be able 
to tell you because he was over there. And I do not think he can 
name us one person in all of Sitka who agreed there was any spawn 
in Sitka Sound, because, gentlemen, there was no spawn in Sitka 
Sound this year. There has not been for 2 years. Last year I was 
not there and did not see it, but the year before we stayed at Goddard, 
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which is down across the sound, and coming back and forth we came 
through the herring spawn and it does not extend a quarter of a 
mile from shore. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this question: Who is Mr. 
Suomela / 

Mrs. Sarveta. Mr. Suomela, he is the Assistant Director in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Senator Magnuson. He says that, he states that if herring seiners 
were not allowed to harvest the herring in Shelikof Bay it would be 
an economic loss. You say that is « ‘confusing to you because herring is 
«2 food and there can be no economic loss if the *y are left in the sea as 
food for that purpose. 

Mrs. Sarveua. Food for the sea life. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mrs. Sarve.ta. Everything feeds on herring. 

Senator Magnuson. W hom would it be an economic loss to 2 

Mrs. SARveELA. You mean if they did not harvest them ? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes? 

Mrs. Sarvena. If they leave them in the sea, my arguments are, if 
they leave them in the sea then there would be more salmon. We have 
caught salmon feeding on young salmon. And we all know that sal- 
mon will feed on herring in preference to anything else. 

Senator Magnuson. They don’t take my hook very good when I put 
herring on it. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Maybe you don't put them on right; there is an art 
in that. 

Senator Magnuson. I do not put them on right. 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is what we feel. And we personally—this is my 
own opinion—this not my organization, this is my own personal opin- 
ion—if we had herring in abund: ance as we had it in the early days you 
would have more salmon to put in your cans. We have to the south of 
us Canada. Canada has an abundance of herring. They also have a 
good salmon run, and their salmon runs have kept up. We believe that 
with the lack of herring, the herring being taken out, until we have 
only a goodling of herring today compared to what we had at one time, 
that other sea life feed on the schools of salmon which would normally 
feed on herring. That is only my opinion; I cannot prove it. 

Senator _ AGNUsON. You can put in the record those things you 
have, but I do think this is something that ought to be worked ‘out 
because there is a conflict, surely a great conflict here of what this 
depletion is all about, and a conflict of what economic loss would be, 
but it seems to me that you could Jean way over the other way and try 
the other thing out because I cannot for the life of me figure who is 
going to get much of an economic loss in this thing, whether it Is over- 
fishing or not. 

Mrs. Sarvena. Well, since 1917 the herring fishery has brought in 
$89,044,091, and the only taxes we get on it is the raw fish tax of 1 
percent. 

Mr. McKernan. Excuse me, Senator, just one comment on your last 
statement. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. I do not wish to monopolize your time. 

I will be the first to agree that this is a bad situation. if nothing 
more than simply from a public-relations standpoint. There is a 
lot that is not understood, and it is just very bad. And I do propose, 
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I have a proposal. I have talked with Mrs. Sarvela. I have talked 


with the herring operators in Seattle. 

I would like to institute a program of study to determine the effects 
of fishing on the herring populations in Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. I think that is a step forward, and just so we 
do not take too long with the study. 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is right. Let us shut it up and then study. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mrs. Sarvela. 

I just want to say on this question of fish traps that Mr. Farley's 
letter, although there was a reversal of general policy, is consistent 
to what vou testified to, that question of competing here, that it is 
just another gear. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Senator Magnuson, on fish traps I think that you 
Senators should take into consideration the vote of the people of 
Alaska. I think you would do a great thing if you abolished the traps 
in 1958. 

Senator Magnuson. I can understand that feeling of yours very 
well. I can only speak for myself in some of these matters. There 
are 95 others in the Senate. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sarvela, we will include these other documents that you have 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


FURTHER STATEMENT BY Mrs. MyrtH SARVELA, SALMON TROLLER, SITKA 
AFFIDAVIT 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

Peder A. Haugen, being first duly sworn on oath according to law, deposes 
and says: 

That he first came to the Territory of Alaska in 1918 and has resided in the 
Territory since that date. 

That he has been connected with the commercial fisheries of Alaska since 
1918, both as a fisherman and as a merchant catering to the needs of the com- 
mercial fishermen. 

That of his own personal knowledge in 1918, when he came to Alaska, herring 
were abundant all the way from Cape Decision to Bjorka Island, and in the 
inside waters of Chatham Strait. 

That prior to the vear 1924 no herring seiner ever went any further south 
in order to get herring than Breakfast Rock. 

That from 1924 on to about 1937 the herring seiners moved in to Larch Bay 
and proceeded to clean the herring out of there; and the bay has had no com- 
mercial fish of any kind since then, including salmon, halibut, or any other 
commercial fish, except for a rare run of salmon or halibut, which have been 
extremely rare. 

That prior to 1924 the entire area of Chatham Strait was full of herring, 
and herring could be seined anywhere in the strait. That after they cleaned 
out Chatham Strait, around 1924, the seiners had to move on out to open waters 
in order to get herring in any quantity. 

That during the past 18 to 20 years the herring have gradually decreased in 
quantity everywhere in Alaska and are no longer abundant anywhere in Alaska. 
That there are local runs, in small quantity from time to time, but not in 
abundance. 

That every statement as set forth above is true of his own personal knowledge, 
experience, and belief. 

(Signed) Perper A. HAvuGEN. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of June 1955. 


(Signed) FrRanK M. RIcHarps, 
United States Commissioner, Sitka. Alaska. 
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AFFIDAVIT 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

Malfred Soley, being first duly sworn on oath according to law, deposes and 
Says: 

That he has been connected with the commercial fishing industry continuously 
since 1926, as a buyer and as a splitter. 

That during his 29 years’ experience as a buyer and splitter, when there were 
plenty of herring there was good fishing for king salmon; and, reversely, when 
the herring started to disappear fishing for king salmon became poorer and 
poorer, 

That it is his belief, based on his many years’ experience in the commercial 
fisheries of Alaska that herring are valuable to the salmon industry as feed for 
the salmon; and that salmon feeding upon herring are a superior quality of 
salmon. 

Whereof affiant swears that every statement as hereinabove stated is true of 
his own personal knowledge, belief, and experience. 

(Signed) MALFRED SOLry. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 28th day of June 1955 at Sitka, Alaska 


(Signed) FRANK M. RICHARDS, 
United States Commissioner, Sitka, Alaska 


AFFIDAVIT 


[NITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, ss: 

Adolf Thomsen, being first duly sworn on oath according to law, deposes and 
SayVvs: 

That he is a businessman and commercial fisherman. 

That he has been in the Territory of Alaska for the past 38 years, fishing for 
halibut, trolling for salmon, and fishing herring, both for bait and for a saltry 

‘hat when he arrived in Alaska in June 1917, and, as they round Cape Olimney, 
the entire outside of Baranof Island was a solid school of herring. 

That during 1917 he fished for Kildahl & Gorman who owned a saltry at God- 
dard Hot Springs. The entire catch for the saltry was taken between Necker 
Bay and Baranof Point. That it was no effort in those days to catch herring as 
they were everywhere. 

That from the years 1924 to 1935 he was fox farming on Bjorka Island and trav- 
eled the Sitka herring spawning grounds every year and was dependent upon 
herring for fox food. That he was able to supply his need for herring with gill 
nets. 

That the spawning area in those days was from Slade Island to Olga Straits, 
a distance of around 35 miles. 

That for the past 5 years he has been fishing for herring for bait in Sitka 
Sound and the herring have been steadily decreasing. 

That in the years when there was an abundance of herring around Sitka, 
the herring came to the spawning grounds in waves of at least 7 or 8 consecutive 
waves, the spawning area being covered with milk for a period of around 
45 days. This ‘past season there was only one small wave of herring and the 
discoloration in the water lasted less than 2 weeks. 

That it is my belief that in order to save the herring, all reduction plant 
herring seining should be stopped for at least 5 years and then rigid restrictions 
should be placed upon the industry when it is again permitted to operate. 

That all and every statement hereinabove is true to the best of his own personal 
knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) Apot¥F THOMSEN. 


Sworn and subscribed to-before me this 29th day of August 1955. 


(Signed) FRANK M. RICHARDS, 
United States Commissioner, Sitka, Alaska. 





Antone Noreide, of Petersburg, Alaska, being first duly sworn on oath, accord- 
ing to the law deposes and says: 

I have been fishing herring in southeastern Alaska waters for 40 years and 
I have seen a valuable resource to the Territory of Alaska destroyed by the 
overfishing, without regulation, by the reduction plants herring seiners. 


ee 
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From 1915 to 1925 I fished herring for bait for the halibut schooners in Port 
Houghton and Hobart Bay on the mainland, Gambier Bay, Pybus Bay, Eliza 
Harbor on Admiralty Island, Saginaw Bay, Bay of Pillars, and Tebenkof Bay 
on Kuki Island. There was plenty of herring in all of these bays during the 
spawing time and through the balance of the year, each year, until the time 
the reduction plants started their activity. It was in the early 1920’s that the 
herring began to disappear and by 1925 the bays mentioned above were cleaned 
out and I was compelled to go to Sitka Sound for herring for the Petersburg 
Cold Storage Co. 

I continued to supply the Petersburg Cold Storage Co. with bait herring until 
1952, getting my pack from Craig and Awk Bay in the latter years. By 1952 
it was not profitable for me to continue my operation as it was impossible to be 
assured of getting enough herring to supply the cold storage. 

The large schools of herring that I saw in the early days disappeared with 
the development of the reduction plants. It is my belief that the reduction plant 
herring seiners, fishing without regulations, are responsible for the scarcity of 
herring in the southeastern Alaska waters today. 

That the above is true according to my own personal knowledge, experience, 
and belief. 

(Signed) ANTONE NOREIDE. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 11th day of October 1955. 

(Signed) JAMES M. O. CUYLER. 


Senator Magnuson. Our next presentation will be by Mr. Larry 
Fitzpatrick. Mr. Fitzpatrick, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF LARRY FITZPATRICK, FISHERMAN, JUNEAU, 
MEMBER, ADVISORY COMMITTEE—INTERNATIONAL NORTH 
PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Frrzparrick. My name is Larry Fitzpatrick. I am a fisher- 
ian, and a member of the Advisory Board of the North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission. And I would like to speak a few words about 
he treaty that we are now involved in with the Japanese. 

At the time this treaty was negotiated, Alaskans were not consulted 
in any way. And, I believe, most of us were not even aware that the 
treaty was being formulated. Then it was signed and made public. 
We found out that we had become liable. It has worked a terrific 
hardship on us. And it is quite apt to work a terrific hardship on the 
fishermen as well as anyone connected with fishing, depending on it 
ior a living. 

After the tre: uty was made public in Alaska there was a lot of bitter- 
ness and a lot of hard feeling about it. And at that time, Mr. Bill 
Herrington of the State Department came up to evidently try to sell 
the treaty to the Alaskans. And I do not know whether he was suc- 
cessful or not at that time. I made the statement to him that the 
Japanese had driven me out of the tuna fishing game and were right 
on the verge of driving us out of there, and that has become a reality 
since, 

Now it looks as though they stand a good chance of driving us all 
out of the salmon industry by their activities in the Beri ing Sea, fishing 
immature salmon, and fishing an awful lot of them. 

Now, they told us in Vancouver at the last meeting of the North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission, that they had intended, that last year 
they had taken 21 million fish, and th: it this year they were going to 
double their efforts or take 42 million. You know how m: ny | hey h: ave 
taken. You made the statement today that they have taken 70 million 
already. 
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Canada and the United States, neither one, has an offshore deep 
sea fishery for salmon. I believe, especially in the case of the United 
States, they will prohibit such a fishery. I sure hope they do, and I 
hope Canada will follow along with it. 

[ believe it is quite necessary that the Japanese curtail their opera- 
tions out there. 

It also has been breught out in the testimony here today that there 
is an awful lot we do not know. 

Senator Magnuson. You are speaking of salmon, now, only ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. I am speaking of salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. [am sure you agree with me that it would 
be most difficult to have any such restriction on tuna ¢ 

Mr. Firzearrick. Yes, | am speaking only of salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. Frrazparrick. It was brought out in the testimony here today 
that there is a lot we do not know about our salmon run. But, there 
is one think we know for darn sure about our fishery resources, that 
they will not stand this ruthlessness that the salmon on the high seas 
are being subjected to now, and that the coming meeting in Tokyo 
we are going to attempt to talk the Japanese into curtailing their 
operations. 

Personally, I have very little faith in being able to do it. 

Senator Magnuson. When do you meet in Tokyo? 

Mr. Firzparrick. The meeting starts the 24th of this month. 

Senator Magnuson. Of this month. How many members are going 
from the United States / 

Mr. Frrzearrick. The 4 Commissioners and, as I understand it, 
about 7 or 8 of the advisers. 

Senator Magnuson. The Advisory Committee ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Yes. 

Senator MaGnuson. That would be—I hope it will be a forerunner 
of what I suggested today, of what 1 suggested this morning, with 
Mr. McKernan. , 

Mr. Frrzparrick. About rewriting the treaty. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, about giving notice. 

Mr. Firzparrick. Yes, it would be. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean, that would be helpful if, over there, 
tlie same matter would be discussed. 

Mr. Firzparrick. Yes. 

Senator MaGnuson, That would put them on formal notice, too, that 
we were not satisfied with the way it is working. 

Mr. Firazrarrick. Oh, I believe it definitely will be discussed. It has 
vot to be discussed. It cannot be left hanging fire too long. There are 
salmon, salmon being a cycle fish like they are, if we let that go until 
we try to prove it by the wording of the treaty that they are taking 
our fish and thereby stop them, in the meantime thev are liable to have 
killed off all the salmon. I do not believe we can wait that long. If 
we cannot talk them into curtailing their operations, then I believe 
the whole treaty should be renegotiated and rewritten. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, there is an escapement clause in the 
treaty which provides that we can ask for renegotiation. 

Mr. Firzpatrick. We can renegotiate, yes. 

Senator Macnuson. I am sure that we are all going to press for 
that because we think it is necessary. 
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Mr. Frrzparrick. Well, I think it is. 

Senator Magnuson. You are on the Advisory Committee / 

Mr. Firzparrick. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. You can be very helpful over there. 

Mr. Frrzrarricx. Another thing I would like to discuss is the 
United States methods of selecting Commissioners to be seated on such 
a Commission as the North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

Now, as you look at the Commission that the Canadians selected, 
they selected their top fishery men to be seated on that Commission. 
The same is true with the Japanese. 

In our case, we have no fishery men on our Commission. In the case 
of the Alaska Commissioner, Governor Heintzleman was the first 
selected for that job and he did not have time to devote to it. When 
we heard he was going to resign, we got busy, the fishermen, through 
all the known channels, and recommended the man very capable for 
the job, as we thought, and still think so, to take his place. Well, 
evidently our recommendations were wasted because the first thing 
we knew we read in the Seattle paper where a contractor from Anchor- 
age had been seated as the Alaska member of that Commission. 

We had a meeting here about a month ago, 3 weeks ago, in Juneau, 
and our Alaska member was in his seat, our Commissioner, and during 
the 3 days of that meeting I never heard him say a word, either to 
voice an opinion or ask for information. He may have been interested 
in what was going on—no doubt he was—but he was not very ap- 
parent. I would think that a fisheries man would be much more 
qualified to do a much better job than one not connected with fisheries 

t all. 

Delegate BarrLerr. Who appoints the Commissioners and on whose 
recommendations ¢ 

Mr, Firzrarrick. I do not know whose recommendations they used 
in this ease; they certainly did not use a good one. 

Senator Magnuson, The State Department did. 

Mr. Firzparricx. The State Department evidently has a lot to do 
with it. 

Senator ScnorpreL. Has there been any explanation, Senator as 
to why there was an absence of experienced men left off that Commis- 
sion; has anybody got an explanation for that? 

Senator Magnuson. I have no knowledge of it as to whom they 
were going to be, with the exception that they wrote me or contacted 
me about panne. some suggestions from Seattle, from our area 
and I sent down 5 or 8, 10, 12 names, and I did not know what hap- 
pened to them; and all oi a sudden it just came out, that is it. 

[ do not believe I got a letter; [ believe I ran into Mr. Herrington 
someplace in the hall out there: we were going to do this, he said. 
And so I went down and sent some names, but that is all I know about 
what happened. 

Mr. Firzpatrick. Another thing I was going to touch on a little 
bit, but it has been pretty well covered by Senator Ellis and by your 
skillful questioning of some of the witnesses, is the transfer of 
fisheries. 

If you had been in contact with the fishermen that are in south- 
astern Alaska as much as I have, you will soon see that there is some 
pretty definite opinion about getting control of our fisheries, and some 
of them for pretty good reasons. 
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Now, just as an example, that was brought out here, years back we 
had a pack of 7 or 8 million cases. There is no reason actually why 
we should not have the same pack or better. At that time we had no 
predator control; we had no stream improvement or anything else. 
Our industrial development so far has not hindered our fisheries at all, 
So, of course, we do not say that the Fish and Wildlife should have 
maintained that at a 7-million pack, but we believe that put in differ- 
ent hands we might get it back to what it should be. 

Senator Magnuson. Are you going to Tokyo? 

Mr. Frrzpearrick. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Any further questions ? 

Senator Scuorpren. I have no further questions, thank you. 

Mr. Firzparrick. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. Keep us advised as to what 
hie ippens over there after vou get through. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. O. K. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Erling Strand. Mr. Strand is the president 
of the Petersburg Vessel Owners Association. 

Is Mr. William Johnson here / 

Mr. Jonunson. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. We thought, Mr. Johnson, if you would listen 
to Mr. Strand, some of the things might be the same as he talks about 
them, and we can shorten this a little bit. 


STATEMENT OF ERLING STRAND, PRESIDENT, PETERSBURG 
VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Srranp. My name is Erling Strand. I am a fisherman, and 
have resided in Alaska 43 years, and have engaged in fishing over 
that period of time. 

I represent the Petersburg Vessel Owners Association, an organi- 
zation representing all phases of the fishing industry, at Petersburg, 
Alaska. 

The gravest problem confronting my group, which comprises people 
like myself, is the serious decline in our salmon resources. From a 
high pack of 8 million cases it has steadily declined to some 2 million 
cases. This year’s catch was the lowest on record. The situation is 
alarming. The future right now looks dismal. But the outlook is 
not hopeless. We think the situation can be improved. 

Since the present management must at least partially be blamed for 
this decline, we suggest as an improvement that Congress immediately 
transfer control of our fisheries to the Alaska Department of Fish- 
eries. We do not offer this suggestion as a cure for all our fisheries’ 
ills. We think it would help, and we do believe that the management 
of Alaska’s fisheries proper ay belongs in the hands of Alaska’s Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. In 1952 Alaska held a referendum on the aemangct 
“Should complete control of fisheries be turned over to Alaska by 
Congress?” This question carried 20,544 to 3,749. We hope Congress 
will soon see fit to fulfill this mandate by the people of Alaska. 

We heartily commend and favor Secretary of the Interior McKay’s 
recent stand on the abolition of fish traps in Alaska over a 5-year 
period. However, in 1948 Alaska held a referendum on the abolition 
of fish traps over a period of 10 years. This referendum passed over- 
whelmingly in favor of abolition 19,712 to 2,624. 
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Senator Magnuson. Apparently the vote on the fish-trap measure 
and the vote on the new fisheries administration problem runs just 
about the same; did it not? 

Mr. Srranp. Pr ractically, yes. 

Senator MaGnuson. Practically the same percentage. 

Mr. Stranp. Almost identically, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Srranp. We think this mandate should be adhered to and 
that all fish traps in Alaska should be abolished by 1958. 

You have heard, and will hear more about our dwindling herring 
resources. I can personally testify to the reduction in herring abun- 
dance in southeastern Alaska from the time I was a boy here. There 
just are no herring in these waters now as compared to its former 
abundance in these same waters in the early twenties and before. 
From official records through the years it is evident that the intensive 
fishing for the reduction plants has depleted this former supply of 
herring. It is my personal belief, shared by others, that where her- 
ring become scarce, salmon will feed on its own young fingerlings. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, you fishermen know that if the 
herring is not available that they do feed on their own fingerlings? 

Mr. Srranp. Yes, sir; we believe it. We think it exists; there is 
some evidence to show it. 

Senator Maenuson. Does halibut feed on herring? 

Mr. Srranp. Yes. They will come up from the bottom. I do 
not know too much about it; I am not an expert on halibut. 

We believe this situation exists tod: ay, especially during the finger- 
ling migration, to sea, and has helped to bring about our present 
alarming scarcity of salmon. 

[ have here a circular compiled by an American fishery firm show- 
ing tabulations on Japanese s salmon fishing on the high seas. This 
record was compiled from official figures and is ¢ omplete as of: August 
31, 1955, while the fishing was still in progress. Two general areas 
of activity are listed: the Aleutian area, somewhere off the Aleutian 
Islands, and the Okhotsk area, closer to the Siberian coast. It is 
significant that a greater concentration of gear is shown in the Aleu- 
tian area—presumably, fish are more plentiful there. It is natural to 
presume that at least a portion of the salmon so caught would have 
been destined for our shores and rivers and would have been c aught 
and processed by American fishermen and canneries. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that some of these same salmon may have been 
destined for rivers as far south as Puget Sound, or beyond. 

The total operation shows, by species, a pack of some 114 million 
cases, on a basis of standard American cases. The number of fish 
caught, and listed by species, required to fill these 114 million cases 
total 64 million salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this, or Mr. McKernan, or 
anyone who can answer. Do we have any data or any direct evidence 
on the fishing of immature salmon ? 

Mr. Srranp. Well, that is a matter for the biologist. I suppose 
those are official figures. 

Senator Magnuson. I know these figures, but I am talking about 
immature salmon. 

Mr. Srranp. Well, the number of salmon it takes per case to fill a 
case, assuming those figures are correct, and I believe they are, would 
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indicate, of course, that they are small because it takes so many more 
salmon to fill a case. 

Senator Magnuson. I see. That is what this means here, the aver- 
age fish per case, 12 of reds, 8 of chums, 20 pinks, 8 cohoe, and 5 of 
king, 

Mr. Srranp. That is our standard per case, yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Well, now, where is the Japanese figure? 

Mr. Srranp. I put them in notations in ink, the notations under- 
neath. 

Senator Magnuson. Here you have they are using the average fish 
per case of red, 21; chum, 70; pink salmon, 64; silver, 21; and king 
24 to 5, so they must be small. 

Mr. Srranp. The figures certainly indicate it. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Srranp. As an example, they canned some 3,000 cases of king 
salmon. The reported catch of king salmon is some 76,000 kings, 
showing that the kine salmon so canght ran 24 to the case. King 
salmon caught along our shores are figured at five per case, or less. 

Senator Magnuson. Which points up what Mr. McKernan believes, 
that we do have this kind of management, regardless of our other 
problems, and they apparently have none. 

Mr. Srranp. I do not believe the *y have any regulations on the high 
seas. 

Senator Magnuson. This, of course, I know Japan myself fairly 
well, this is what is reported. 

Mr. Srranp. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. I would not be surprised that you could add a 
ereat deal to those figures that actually happened because I know, 
[ think I know a little bit about it. Maybe there are some of them 
that do not even report. 

Mr. Stranp. They probably have no regulations. 

Senator Magnuson. Nobody to police the reporting; that is the 
story. 

Mr. Stanp. We feel that high-seas fishing poses a potential menace 
to our livelihood and hope that some solution will be worked out by 
Congress. 

We have already been warned that as American citizens we can, 
and will, be stopped from fishing on the high seas, thus turning our 

salmon fisheries over to the nationals of other countries and our liveli- 
hood thus taken away from us. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. It seemed to me, Mr. Strand, and all of you 
interested here, and Mr. Fitzpatrick who just testified, that the Ad- 
visory Commission ought to be briefed very strongly on this matter 
when they go over there next month, and point out these things, be- 

‘ause Tam sure that the sensible people over there in the fishing 
iehuate y must realize that you cannot have a situation like this going 
on unless in the long run they are going to get hurt, too. 

Mr. Svranp. Well, we are certainly concerned. We have not got 
all the information, but we are more concerned. 

Senator Magnuson. Taking care of the North Pacific fisheries is 
just as much a long-term interest of theirs as it is of ours, or they 
should be made to realize it, I think. 
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I think it is very important that this Advisory Committee and the 
Anchorage man be a strong advocate over there when they get there 
because that will lay a lot of the groundwork for us when we get into 
the official discussion of this matter. 

Now, are there any questions of Mr. Strand / 

Senator ScHorrren, I would like to ask, have any of our own people 
paid any onan to your recommendations that you might have 
made, that is, to the State Department or anybody else 

Mr. Srranp. Well, as far as I know 

Senator Scuorrret. Does Mr. Fitzpatrick know about that? Have 
any of the State Department people paid any attention to your ree 
ommendations with reference to any of these matters on the Japanese 
situation 4 

Mr. Firzparrick. Well, so far the State Department people that 
we have contacted have been kind of hard to deal with. 

Mr. McKrunan. In defense, if I might add, in defense of Mr. 
William C. Herrington, who is adviser to this Commission, I was 
in private conversation with him, as well as the committee hearings 
It seems to me that he has taken that into account and is very well 
aware of it, too. He seems sympathetic. And, my guess is—I am just 
guessing now—that this matter that Senator Magnuson has brought 
out here will be one of the main things brought up in Japan. It 
seems to me he is very much aware of it. He has asked me for infor- 
mation on the subject of the feelings of the people up here. T think 
that he will respond in time. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Strand. 

Mr. Srranp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Johnson, do you have any more to add? 

Mr. Jounson. I want to give a different story. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. You go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JOHNSON, REPRESENTATIVE, HOONAH 
VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jonnson. My name is William Johnson, and I represent the 
Vessel ( ywners Association from Hoonah. Tam not the president, but 
I am authorized to be present here today. 

Sen: — Maanuson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Since IT started fishing in 1907 I have seen what is 

happening in our country with regard to fish traps, and ever since 
that time I have been fighting tr: aps. 

They finally moved one trap in this village. Our people used 
take fish from there. 

Senator Magnuson. Is this on the reservation ? 

Mr. Jomnson. No. We are free American citizens and we are 
allowed to do that. 

Senator Magnuson. You are not in that area? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Now, we cannot get anything. We cannot get enough to eat out 
of that creek. They finally moved that tr: ap out of there. 

Senator Scrorrren. When did they remove that trap ? 

Mr. Jounson. Last year. Right at the hump of the creek. Since 
the late opening season on the coho, they come in late toward fall- 
time; well, you cannot find anything that will give anybody a dollar 
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if they can find one old coho in that stream now. You cannot find 
any. Our people have houses there, and now the fish are gone, they 
cannot do what they want. They are killed by those traps there. 

We waited too long for this thing, we fishermen. We obey the law. 
We do what we are told. But we wait too long. Where will the next 
fish come from ? 

Last year we had 280 boats in our district for all of the southeast 
Alaska, because we controlled that fishery ; we deep-fish. 

So, if these traps could be abolished, and we do away with it, I 
think we are going to gain by it. 

Senator Macnuson. You have a homestead there / 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. That is all I had in mind, the traps, to present 
before you gentlemen. 

And, another thing I want to say before my time is up: The people 
that presented the boat harbor there in Hoonab- right away the Army 
engineers came out and they surveyed the pl we, and the -y even dredged 
the Portage. That was all of it. And 3 years ago we did the same 
thing. They « ‘ame out and surveyed the boat harbor for us and went 
over to Portage, and that is the last of it. We need a boat harbor in 
that place there. 

Last year at the opening of the season we had 280 boats and we did 
not know what to do with them. We have two docks there, but it is 
all private, and it is going to pieces. We have to look for a place to 
tie up: we do not have a place. It is just a rough anchorage. It is 
the biggest native village in southeast Alaska. 

We have been asking for all those things. We have a lot of out- 
siders: there are tugboats going out: they stop by there. 

That is another thing I had in mind to present to you. 

‘Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, we appreciate your coming. Anything 
you want to put in the record, from your people down there, the 
record will be wide open for you to put it in the record. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is about all I have. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Bean, we will hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ROY BEAN, PRESIDENT, ALASKA NATIVE 
BROTHERHOOD, NOONAH 


Mr. Bean. Mr. Chairman, Honorable Bob Bartlett, and other asso- 
ciates, my name is Roy Bean, and I am the president of the Alaska 
Nati ive Brotherhocd of Hoonah Camp No. 12. 

I am here to represent 500 native people from the town of Hoonah. 

Asa fisherman, «nd as a member of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, 
I want to make a brief report about the fisheries regulations, and 
opening season of the Icy Strait district, and also the head of the 
Fish and Wildlife of Alaska. 

Well, we have been making some pleas to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service as members of the Alaska fishermen here in Hoonah district, 
the Icy Strait district fishermen. 

There are some times that we are not satisfied on the opening date, 
but we made a plea to the Fish and Wildlife Service to see if there 
could be suitable changes made, but due to the circumstances that the 
law has been set and passed, and the season is set in the Washington 
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office, that the local district directors cannot do anything about it. 

They say they could do it, and they always give us the story that they 

could do something, but they are tied down ‘somehow fromthe Washi- 
ington office. For that reason, we cannot get what we are asking for 
as to changes of the season suitable for the fishermen in the Icy Strait 
district. 

Now, I believe 

Senator Magnuson, Now, let me ask you this: The Fish and Wild- 
life have hearings, do they not, in various areas, before they make the 
regulations ? 

Mr. Bran. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you people appeared before them at those 
hearings ? 

Mr. Bran. A few of the people have represented, attended to hear 
the hearings. 

Senator Magnuson. You have had people representing you appear 
before those hearings ? 

Mr. Bran. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bean. But if there is any set opening season, well, that some- 
how they do not acknowledge our proposal. They set their own dates 
as they wish, and the closing dates. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, of course, they have a responsibility 
to set. dates. 

Mr. Bran. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. About all we could do, all of us could insist on, 
is a reasonable opportunity, a fair opportunity to be heard as to what 
we think about it, but as [ understand it, your complaint is you feel 
they do not take into consideration the viewpoint that may be expressed 
by you people in regard to the dates, is that it? 

Mr. Bran. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Has that been in the past ? 

Mr. Bean. That has been in the past and present. 

Senator Magnuson. Of course, none of us really knows what the 
regulations will be for the next season. 

Mr. Bran. No. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you presented that matter to them / 

Mr. Bran. So far, we haven’t presented any. 

Senator Magnuson. I think you had better 
nan will be glad to hear your views on that. 

Mr. Bran. We genet rally presented some regulations during the 
A and B convention, that is, when the reguls ation comes up regarding 
opening date, from the district in southes stern Alaska. We have some 
representative to attend the fisheries committee, who is appointed in 
the A and B convention from the district, such as Icy Strait district, 
and southeastern districts, all of the representatives to present their 
viewpoints in regard to the opening date, and so forth. 

So what I was thinking about is this, we as fishermen in the Icy 
Strait district, when we see there is the poor run of salmon coming, 
we make appeal to the Fish and Wildlife Service that the fishing 
season should be set, how will I say it now—we should not start fishing 
until the run of salmon is suitable to go fishing. 

Senator Maenuson. In other words, you want conservation, you 
want to watch this, too. 








IT am sure Mr. McKer- 
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Mr. Bean. We want to watch our run of expenses; we do not want 
to go out to fish and run up expenses when there is not enough fish 
to catch. 

Senator Magnuson. You fellows feel that you can pretty well tell 
that ? 

Mr. Bean. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, vou have been at it a long time. 

Mr. Bean. [ have been a fisherman in the Icy Strait district for 
19 seasons, now. I euess I know just what the run of the fish is 
here. . 

[ also believe that the transfer of fish regulations should be handled 
yy the Territory of Alaska. I think that is going to benefit Alaska 
by doing SO, and put at the head of the service ad man like Mr. Moore. 


here, who is with you folks, who has known a lot about the problems 


Senator Magnuson. He is not a candidate for the job. 


Mr. Bean. He has known a lot about the fishermen and the fishing 
ndustry [ heard a previous night ago when we had a short meeting 
wit ! I feel that by puttn Ya man at the head of the service it is 


Senator Macneson. You feel that that is the answer, to be helpful 


Senator Magnuson, Any questions, Senator Schoeppel ? 
Senator SCHOEPPEL. I have no questions, thank Vou. 
Senator Magnuson. Delegate Bartlett, do you have any questions / 
Delegate Barrierr. No. I believe he made a good statement. 
Senator Maanvson. Yes. That is some of the things we are here 
to see what we can try to find out, and we appreciate vour coming 
you appre ciate that we are rushed for time here. 
Mr. Bean. I am sorry I could not go on any further, so I will stop 
it this point. Thank you very much. 
Ser ator \I \GNT SON. Thank you. 
We will recess at this time until tomorrow morning at 9 a. m. 
Whereupon, at 6:45 p.m., an adjournment was taken until 9 a. m.. 
Saturday, October 15, 1955, in Juneau, Alaska.) 


STATEMENT OF KETCHIKAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ( EXCERPT) 


3. FISHERIES 


(a) The i<etchikan Chamber of Commerce urges that Federal funds appro 
priated to the United States Fish and Wildlife Service for scientific study and 
research, improvement, and development of spawning areas and law enforce 
ment, particularly in respect to the Alaska salmon fishery, be increased at least 
until such time as the salmon runs in the Territory are rebuilt to normal pro- 
duction. The vast coastal areas involved in the Alaska fisheries and the over- 
all value of contributes to the food producing effort of the Nation call for an 
accelerated program of Federal appropriations for the purposes above enum- 
erated. 

(b) The fishing fleet based at Ketchikan requires additional safe-moorage 
facilities. A detailed brief on this need and urging an, appropriation for the 
construction of a small boat basin at Bar Point in Ketchikan Harbor is enclosed. 
Members of this committee are urged to support an appropriation for this 
project which is so vitally needed for the commercial fishing fleet. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Juneau. Alaska. 

The committee reconvened at 9 a.m. in the Senate Chambers, Senato1 
Warren G. Magnuson presiding. 

Present : Senator Schoeppel and Delegate Bartlett. 

Also present: Mr. Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel, and Mr. Edward 
Jarrett, secretary. 

Senator Magnuson. We will come to order. 

The next presentation will be by Mr. John Maurstead. Mr. Maur 
stead, we will be glad to hear from you this morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MAURSTEAD, FISHERMAN, JUNEAU 


Mr. Maursreap. My name is John Maurstead. Iam what you call 
a halibut fisherman by trade. 

I want to talk about the sea lions a little bit, and what damage they 
do tous. The sea lion is the only thing that has increased, and it has 
increased quite a bit. 

On black cod fishing, you know, set out, there are more than 700 fish 
on one set, and we have a set right alongside, and the sea lion comes 
and gets fish from the whole set, not once, but time after time, and the 
same is true of the halibut. 

Senator Magnuson. Are they far out, John ¢ 

Mr. Maursrrap. Yes, they go out, black cod fishing we start 300 
fathoms and better. It is all open down the coast. I have been fishing 
halibut and black cod all along there, and it is the same way all the 
time with the sea lions bothering us, and it is getting worse and worse 
all the time. . 

Senator Magnuson. They live on fish. 

Mr. Maursteap. They live on fish, there is no question that they 
are taking fish. 

I see the sea lion come up alongside; they are 35- to 40-fathom boats; 
so they go down and take halibut, come up, they throw them up in the 
air and they take it back and bring them up, right up to the surf: ace, 
and eat. I tried to get a picture of it once, but it was too cloudy ; 
did not turn out. 

And then, of course, halibut—I would not swear he went to the 
bottom for it, because halibut also feed on herring, and they travel up 
to the tip of the boat sometimes. 

And I would also like to speak on halibut. I have been fishing 
halibut now for 23 years. We used to have fairly good money. The 
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gear is absolutely too high; it is 5, 6 times as high as it used to be, you 
know. The fish prices are now lower than they were in 1929. 

Senator Scuorrren. They are now lower. 

Mr. Maursreap. They are now lower. In 1929, we got a high in 

Seattle of 29 cents for halibut per pound. This year the highest price 
they even reached in Seattle is about 20 cents, and that was just 1 or 2 
boats; most of them were 15, 16. We got the ice free at that time; 
you got a container for ice. 
* The herring used to be $2 a barrel. I know you could not touch it 
for less than $12 a barrel now. The gear will cost $6; now, she costs 
around $6.50, and still the fishery prices are going down. You cannot 
live on it; itis impossible. I know that the duty on fish back in Wash- 
ington is impossible for importing because I think that if they did 
that they would have to cut it down. 

Senator Magnuson. We have a duty on most fish, but it does not 
amount to enough. 

Mr. Mavrsreap. It does not amount to enough. The labor is 
cheaper in foreign countries. 

Senator Magnuson. He is talking about a quota system. 

Mr. Mavursreap. Yes. 

Now, in Norway, you mentioned Norway—I was born in Norway. 
Before the World War I, the fishing went down to about the same as 
it is today in Alaska and the United States. It got so that it was im- 
possible. Everything went sky-high after the World War was over. 
The Norway Government said “we have got to do something” so after 
that the Prime Minister of Norway had the fishery, and they even 
guaranteed a maximum price, not a maximum price, but the Govern- 
ment guaranteed a minimum price to the fisherman, and when it goes 
too high they subsidize the gear and everything else; the Government 
tried to fix it. I do not believe in that. I believe there should be some 
other way, because the taxes are high enough. 

I cannot say that you have to go that far, but we have 75 percent of 
the fish eaten in the United States, the catch of the fishermen alone 
is 25 percent imported ; I think that will take care of it. 

Now, on the halibut market we are getting a lot of filet fish from 
foreign countries, and, of course, it is pretty nice, and looks nice, and 
people go out and buy that, but they do not think—they would just 
as soon buy that instead of halibut, you know, and that is doing a 
tremendous cutdown on the price. 

You cannot live on it; it is impossible. Last year I made $1,800, 
and the year before that I made around $2,000. Well, you see, it is 
impossible; you cannot live on it, so you have to go into other business 
to support your family. 

Senator Magnuson. How many years have you been in the fishing 
business ? 

Mr. Maursreap. Thirty-six years. 

Senator Maenuson. Well, if we do not all pull together and get 
this thing back on its feet, we are going to be in the same position as 
the so-called farmer, where we are going to have to do what we do not 
want to do, which you say, although I think that it is getting to be 
very serious, this import situation. 

It is even worse for the New England fishermen than it is for us. 
It is bad enough here, but it is worse there. The Massachusetts hali- 
but fleet just stayed in port almost all last year. 
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Mr. Maursreap. Well, there is no use. A halibut boat fisherman 
invests $30,000 to $40, 000, and some are more, $60,000 or $70,000. 

Senator Macnuson. The treaty is working out well, though; i is it 
not ? 

Mr. Maorsteap. Well, the treaty 

Senator Maenuson. No; I meant the Commission, the Halibut Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Maursreap. We started it, you see, and we asked first for the 
Government to step in, and they would not do so. The halibut fisher- 
men themselves all up and down the coast went together, and we said 
we are not going to bring in more halibut until cold storage could take 
care of it. Every spring the cold storage was saying it was plumb 
full of fish, they could not pay us anything. So in 1930 we sell halibut 
for 2 cents a pound. I fished from the 15th of February until the 
4th of July—no, the 11th of August. And, of course, the fishermen 
themselves organize the plan, that each man could bring in so much, 
2,800 pounds to the man. That was 2,800 pounds for area 2 and 3,200 
pounds for areas 3 and 4. So most all of our fish got curtailed on the 
fresh-fish market and the halibut started to come back. 

Senator Magnuson. The present Commission is working out better 
on the conservation ¢ 

Mr. Maursteap. They are working fine. 

Senator Magnuson. For the record, we have a Commission of 
canned—Halibut Commission—and it is one of the good examples of 
whe you can do if everybody gets together and watches everything, 
and the result is the halibut are back. 

Mr. Maursreap. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Again, you have that problem of the imports, 
and the price. 

Mr. Maurstreap. Yes. The halibut are back, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind. Last year it went to 70,000 halibut for 60 million 
people. There would not be one dinner, for the whole United States, 
of halibut ina year. The foreign-country fish have to compete with 
us, and that is why the halibut do not go. 

Senator Magnuson. I will tell you what we are doing. As I said 
yesterday, we and all of us are interested in this thing; we are getting 
the wheels in motion on this import situation. The way it works, and 
some of us think it is very cumbersome, but that is the way it is now 
until we can get-it changed, you have got to go to the Tariff Com- 
mission, and ‘they have ‘got to make a finding. then the finding is 
submitted to the President, who has the authority to make a 50 percent 
ad valorem change in the tariff. But I do not think that anybody else 
has the authority to make the quota if he wishes, but I think the quota 
system is much better because it is not a question of what you pay for 
lish; it is in some cases—it is a question of too much coming in that 
fluctuates that price. 

Mr. Maursteap. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. It is a perishable commodity, anyway. We 
had a quota at one time on crab. So there is a precedent for quotas; 
that might be the answer. 

Mr. Maursreap. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, what about the sea lions? Where is Mr. 
McKernan this morning ? 
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Mr. McKernan. I am glad to report, Senator, that we are doing 
something: We are attacking the sea-lion problem from two fronts. 
The Territory—Andy’s group is doing some work on sea lions, and 
recently the Ss altonstall-Kennedy-Magnuson bill moved for a project 
through the Fishery Research Institute, Dr. W. F. Thompson’s group 
at the University of Washington. 

Senator Magnuson. I might point out, Mr. McKernan, for the 
record here, so that these people will know the act that we passed, 
that is, both coasts got together. We passed a bill which gives us 
30 percent of the duties, such as they are, that must be used for re- 
earch for American fisheries. Now, that research includes—we have 
not much money as vet, it has only been about 6 months coming in 
that goes to St: t . Territories or universities or to the combin: ation 
of Fish and W Mdllite. and all these people, to do a research job on, say, 
-ea lions, for example, so that we are getting some benefit out of those 


ports: but it 1s not tangible. I mean, you cannot see it yet. And 

y we have got to do s omething. 

(ro ahead. I wanted to explain what that bill did. 

Mir. McKernan. Yes. And it has been of tremendous help to us, 
ePenatcor, and it has provided wie 


Sorat 


or Maaneson. It will be a continuing fund for us. 

Mir. McKernan. Yes. 

, wor VIAGNUSON. Yes 

Vir. McKernan. As Mr. Maurstead said. there is very little known 


bout whether the sea lions are incre: asing or decreasing. One of 
the first thines that we are doing is fin ding out, trying to pick the sea 
ng the coast, and espe cially here in Alaska, to find out where 
the big concet waiions are, and whether they are increasing or de- 
reasing by getting a census of them right at the present time. Then 
are going to try and st iy methods of controlling them, because 
| point that is brought up by both salmon fishermen as well as 
‘p-sea fishermen, such as “od Maurstead. 
We do have a good plan unde rway, and within a matter of a year 
or so we ought to > hi ave tentative methods of control. 
Senator Magnuson. What would you do? Suppose you found they 
were a sel eu and increasing, you would probably have open sea- 


-on on them ? 

Mr. McKrrnan. What we probably would do would be to find ways 
of reducing the population, such as bombing the rookeries, or some- 
thing like that. 

Senator Bacnuson. Are they good for anything? 

Mr. McKernan. There have been, and probably will be, in con- 
nection with some of these studies, further attempts to utilize the 
carcasses, but it is a big transportation problem and a big problem of 
reduction, and so far we have not found it to be very valuable. The 
hide is worth a little bit, and the oil is quite low in vitamins. 

Senator Magnuson. They are big fellows; are they not? 

Mr. McKernan. They are very big. 

Mr. Mavrsreap. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. I think probably up to 1,000, 1,200 pounds, maybe. 
They are monsters, and there are tremendous numbers. I flew over 
some rookeries this year out in the Shumagin Islands, that is to the 
westward near the Alaskan Peninsula, and these rookeries just had 
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hundreds of them; they just covered these small rocks, these rock islets 
up in there. And, as Mr. Maurstead said, there are tremendous num- 
bers of them in Alaska. 

Mr. Mavrsrrap. I am no salmon-fishery man. I even saw it this 
year, I saw a few salmon jump and a hundred sea lions j jumping at that 
salmon school, 5 or 6 sea lions can eat up 500, 600 in 2 hours in the set, 
and maybe more, but that is all I counted. They can just clean out a 
whole set of halibut. They do not eat. They svieial throw the 
fish in the air and take a bite on the thing, go down and take another 
one, and, that is the way they work. Iam sure they have got a lot to 
do with the salmon fis h, too. So tar as I know, the sea lion is abso- 

lutely good for nothing, and still they do not do a thing about it. 

Senator Magnuson. We are going to save a few for the zoos. 

Mr. Mavursreap. Yes, save a few for the zoos; they claim that they 
can take it for that reason. 

Senator MaGnuson. That is about all they are good for. 

Mr. Maursreap. Maybe that is all they are good for. 

The Government offices, they do not seem to work right. They have 
a couple planes: they {ly over and make the rounds ‘ As que k as the 
plane flies over, you see, set boats go up the stream and get the salmon. 
You know, they know the plane will not be back, and they do not come 
back. They used to fly a circle every day and they got to figure out 
the minute that they were there. 

I know the halibut fishermen a long time: we make our own law and 
follow it. We had absolutely no trouble with any man breaking it. 
As quick as the Hah but Commission took over. they start. and some 
body fixes the Government control. They feel like it is more their 
OW). 

Senator MaGnuson. Feel like it is more their own é 

Mr. Maursreap. Yes. I would absolutely go for Territory fishing 
And, so far as the Fish and Wildlife Act is concerned, I first started 
to fish in 1924 to 1828. I fished in the Bering Sea. The Wildlife ay 
the fish were increasing, they were increasing; it will be a little bit 
better next year. It is vetting a hell of a lot worse, and = been al! 
through, ane 4 hey have not done a thing yet. Wee xpect a little in- 
erease: well, I heard that 30 years ago, and the i increase 1s ae 'the re yet. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, John, that is what we are all around her 
for, trying to see what we can do. [Tam sure everybody wants that in 
crease. It just seems to be a comedy of errors. I am sure that an 
increase can be had for future generations, or at least a sustained 
supply if everybody pulls together like you say. It is just a question 
of sitting down, because I think ever y one of us has the same intent. 

Mr. Maursrrap. Another thing, I think there should be a strict law 
against the cannery canning that “fish that I saw this year. 

Senator ScHorpreL. You mean they can other types of fish ? 

Mr. Maursreap. Yes, and I do not think it is fit to eat; I would not 
even feed it to the cat. The cannery bought that and paid for them, 
and they went into the cans. 

Senator Scnorpret. Do not your canneries have proper inspectors 
in those canneries ? 

Mr. Maursreap. I do not think there is very often that that inspec- 
tor is around. 

Senator ScHorrreL. That is the reason why men like you, with 
experience, getting on the record here with some of these things, are 
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extremely helpful to us when we have to try to do something about 
it, when these problems arise. A lot of times we never get that view- 
point, and that is the reason I appreciate what is on the record, and 
what you, from your experience, have been telling us here; it has been 
very valuable to us. 

We will see if we cannot do something about it. These two men 
here, Senator Magnuson and your Delegate here, who are right up 
here and know about some of these situations—some of the rest of us 
on the outside know very little about this thing. When we get some 
experiences and see what is happening, we can be of some helpful 
assistance too, 

Mr. Maurstreap. Yes. 

Senator Scuorrret. That is the reason I appreciate getting this 
information from experienced men like you, actually what you see and 
what you find out about what is going on. You people do not like it; 
you would like to have it cleaned up. 

Mr. Mavrsreap. Yes, we would like to have it cleaned up. 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, thank you, Mr. Maurstead; we appre- 
clate your coming. 

Mr. Maursreap. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. We will hear now from Mr. Peck; he represents 
the Alaska Native Brotherhood of Juneau, I understand. 


STATEMENT OF CYRUS PECK, ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
JUNEAU 


Mr. Peck. My name is Cyrus E. Peck. I am the grand secretary 
of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, which comprises about 5,000 mem- 
bers in southeastern Alaska, western and northern Alaska. 

Senator Maenuson. All right. Mr. Peck, we will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Peck. Thank you. 

I am going to be brief, knowing that you have limited time. 

Senator Magnuson. We will appreciate that. 

Mr. Peck. I have a statement here. 

Senator Macneson. Again I want to say this morning that any- 
thing you people wish to put in the record, will be open—the record 
will be open for sevel ral days and you can send it right to the United 
States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and it 
will go in the record. 

Mr. Peck. It is the sincere hope of the grand officer of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood that some good will be the outcome of this 
hearing. From what we read in the papers, Congress is beginning 
to see the light and is becoming concerned over the fisheries of Alaska. 

Beginning with our conv ention of 1920, ev ery year our organization 
has proposed fishing regulations that would have conserved the fish- 
eries of Alaska, but in no case except one has the Secretary of the 
Interior adopted any of them. This one exception was our recom- 
mendation made in 1929, that the commercial fishing seasons be closed 
till August 1 because the early run was already destroyed. However, 
the Secretary of the Interior did not adopt our recommendation till 
the year 1939. Ten years late. 

In 1928, we informed the Commissioner of Fisheries that the annual 
pack should be limited to 4,500,000 cases, and we suggested that 
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4 million cases would be safer. His answer was that we could produce 
fully 8 million cases each year, and so the regulations were adjusted to 
that figure, with the results that are known. 

Here I want to incorporate a portion of a letter written to me by : 
friend in Hoonah: 


Mr. Cyrus PECK, 
Grand Secretary, Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear BrorHer: I think this should be published in The Voice of Brotherhood 
to inform our membership about the way the Fish and Wildlife Service controls 
our fish business. This happened just this afternoon. One of our boats, the 
Port Frederick, just outside the markers at the fish creek, about a quarter of a 
mile outside, the tide took them and the boat but they pursed up by the time they 
reached the markers. 

By that time the crew had pulled their net half way in; the Fish and Wildlife 
patrol boat, the Pelican, came alongside and threatened to arrest the crew. 
After they talked a while the Pelican went to the next creek and pulled away 
the markers, so now there are no markers to show where the legal area is. 

What kind of a game is this? Is that what they call protecting the seed fish, 
or What? This happened at the north side of North Village Point, on the home 
shore at about 1:30 p.m. * * * 


Senator ScHorpreL, Yesterdays testimony by Mr. Johnson, from 
Hoonah, referred to the same very incident that occurred. 

Mr. Peck. That is correct. 

Senator Scnorrre.t. Do you have the approximate date when that 
happened ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. Yes, I will also present to you a copy of the original 
letter: I am just quoting the provisions here. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. I see. 

Mr. Peck (reading) : 

SITKA CAMP, No. 1, October 10, 1955. 

GENTLEMEN ; Despite the Fish and Wildlife’s best efforts in the 31 years since 
the passage of the White Fishery Act in 1924, Alaska’s once-famous pink salmon 
runs in Southeast Alaska, and more recently the red salmon runs of Bristol Bay, 
have shown a steady decline. 

Ii Southeast Alaska many famous canneries have voluntarily abandoned 
operations since the source of supply became depleted; among these are the 
famous Ail Trap canneries at Port Althorpe; Funter Bay, Taku Harbor, Ex- 
cursion Inlet, Paf, Hoonah Packing Co. and Gambier Bay. Only Hawk Inlet 
remains of that solid string of All Trap canneries. 

In our opinion, the failure of the Fish and Wildlife to maintain pink salmon 
runs in Southeast Alaska is due to the following reasons: 

1. Failure to eliminate fish traps; 

2. Failure to complete studies of spawning grounds in the creeks and lakes. 
No study of predator damage to the fish during the critical spawning season in 
these streams and lakes, and the early summer months when predators are most 
concentrated and active; 

3. Not enough competent men in the field. In many instances stream watchmen 
were Watching the wrong stream; 

4. Keeping bays closed for years on end, with no improvement in the salmon 
return, and yet nothing was done to determine the cause of the failure. For 
example, Red Fish Bay, Fish Bay, and Redoubt Bay, we are opposed to the 
indiscriminate closing of bays for indefinite periods of time unless justified by 
scientific records and studies. 

5. Observation by the older fishermen of this community indicates the arrival 
of the pink salmon in this area has retarded 30 days in the past 40 years. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has tried for 31 years to bring back the pink salmon 
run to that earlier date, using the calendar. Changing opening and closing 
dates on the basis of inadequate, untimely or unreported information is an 
injustice upon the entire industry. Time has proven their calendar theory 
wrong. It is now time to try some other system, and we recommend restocking 
barren and near-barren streams from Anan Creek, which is one of the very few 
streams that now support an early run of pink salmon. 
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The fish would have to be taken only when ready to spawn, and would have to be 
watched and guarded closely while in the stream it is transplanted to. 

We recommend the procedures of the Territory fisheries department on its red 
salmon research. That is the end of the recommendation. 

Senator MaGNnuson. Those are pretty much the general recommen- 
dations of all of the camps of the brotherhoods ¢ 

Mr. Peck. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. They run pretty much the same é 

Mr. Peck. That is right. The policies are adopted by the annual 
grand convention. 

Senator Magnuson. Doesn't this all add up to the fact that since the 
enactment, since the Federal Government enactment of the law creat- 
ing the Fish and Wildlife ae ‘e, we have created regulations yearly; 
we have gone into research; we have got new types ‘of fishing which 
should be better for conservation : we think we know a little more about 
fish: we have done all these things in order to—in the name of conserva- 
tion—have either increased runs or sustained runs, and it all adds up 
to the fact we have got less fish ? 

Mr. Peck. That is right. The fact remains from my point of 
\ ieW 

Senator MaGnuson. Research only pays off in fish. 

Mr. Peck. That is right. 

That early salmon mentioned in the Sitka opinion is completely 
depleted, and that is the hardest hit run, and that would be the hardest 
problem in bringing back that portion. 

Senator Magnuson. Look at the other side of the picture, Mr. Peck. 
If we had not done some of these things we might have even less; is 
that not correct / 

Mr. Peck. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. So it seems to me our whole problem is to put 
all these pieces together, and all get on the same wagon and start pull- 
ing. rather than all of us going off in different directions. 

Mr. Peck. The fish that we now hear some witnesses refer to as the 
fish that comes in late, that is a late seed fish, and that is already meager 
as it is now. 

Senator MaGgneuson. Already what ? 

Mr. Peck. It is already meager 

Senator Macneson. Right here I was going to ask this question as a 
practical layman on this matter. There again, I say, there is always 
good reason—some good reason for everything—and maybe Mr. Me- 
Kernan and Mr. Anderson and Mr. Moore could answer this. IT was 
just thinking about it last night. 

You determine X number of fish vou want for escapement in a 
stream, do you not, not to fish, but why could you not when the first 
run come, let that number of fish in and then go ahead and fish? 

Mr. McKernan. In southeastern Alaska these fish are in some of the 
early runs, and Mr. Peck is correct. The earlier runs are in worse 
condition than the later runs, because the early fish stay in the fishery 
in southeastern Alaska a long time. , 

If you will look at the map you will see the tremendous number of 
islands in southeastern Alaska clear on in all through these [indicat- 
ing]. Weare making experiments, and they have shown that these 
fish remain in fishing areas for about 60 days. So that if you were to 
try and get the early fish in before you allowed fishing, why for all 
practical purposes you would be fishing on the very, very tail end of 
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runs, only on the late fish, even, or perhaps on none of the early fish at 


all. 

To some extent, then, to delay the opening simply changes the 
ownership of the catch than to preserve them, because the fish are in 
the southeastern Alaska passages for such a long period of time. 

Now, the thing that we have tried to do, and have succeeded in, to 
some extent—and I say that in all sincerity, that is not just a state- 
ment—some of the graphs I showed you yesterday proved that we 
were getting escapement, better escapement to early streams, and we 
have done that by simply reducing the effort. What this amounts to 
is, it increases the holes in the nets so that a greater portion get 
through the sieve, so to speak, and on into the streams. By decreasing 
the amount of effort in southeastern Alaska-—— 

Senator Magnuson. When is the fish the best? In the middle of 
the runs? Is that the best fish, those that come in first are those that 
have been around here all the time. 

Mr. McKernan. Those generally spawn in the inlet areas of south- 
eastern Alaska, and those are early streams. 

Senator Magnuson. Those that come in in the middle of the run. 

Mr. McKernan. Come into some central island regions of south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. Those are the tail-enders; they are not very 
good. 

Mr. McKernan. They are fine fish. Those are the late-run fish, 
and they come into entirely separate streams. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, why could you not—I will just ask this 
again—in the separate streams you have, have X number of escape- 
ments into X stream when that run shows up, regardless of whether 
it is the early, late, or in the middle run, why could you not let that 
X number of fish in and then you would not have to worry about the 
rest ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, if you did that you would probably close 
entirely some fisheries. For example, this Icy Strait Fishery. 

Senator Magnuson. Why would you close it? How long would it 
take to get the X number in that you need for escapement ? 

Mr. McKernan. Inthe case of the Anan fish, it might mean 60 days. 

Senator MaGnuson. To get them in there? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, because they are in the area for such a great 
period of time, and you have such a anneal migration. They 
migrate all around the islands instead of tending to migrate to and 
fro. 

Senator Magnvson. Why do you not leave what they are doing out 
there—just take your escape bar or net, whatever you call it, and you 
want so many, like opening up the corral, you want so many horses 
in there, so you get them in first, and then the rest of the horses. 
You will allow fishing. 

Mr. McKernan. That has been tried. In fact, one of the greatest 
faults I find with past regulation is the experimentation with seasons, 
and it has not worked. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, Mr. Peck? 

Mr. Peck. I would like to leave with you one of our resolutions 
that the convention adopted in regard to fish; I will leave that with 
you. 

Senator Macnuson. When is the convention going to be this year? 

Mr. Peck. November 14. 
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Senator Magnuson. November 14? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; next month. 

Senator Macnuson. Have you invited Mr. McKernan to come down? 

Mr. Peck. We will be glad to have him. 

Senator Magnuson. I do not say that you fellows should do it; that 
isupto you. It seems tome that all of these things, if you sit : arotnd a 

table you will have a better understanding. 

Mr. Peck. We have been sitting around a table for many years. 

Senator Magnuson. You can try it again. 

Mr. Peck. Without results. 

Delegate Barriterr. Do you think the Indian people are getting a 
fair share of the fish now ? 

Mr. Peck. Fair share? What do you mean ? 

Delegate Barrierr. Your people lived here probably hundreds of 
years, or thousands of years before the white man came; is that right ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; yes. 

Senator Magnuson. When you were younger there were lots of fish / 

Mr. Peck. A lot of fish; yes; a lot of fish and canneries. Now, there 
are no fish and very few canneries, and the fishermen will have to go on 
relief this year. TI have a lot of letters from fishermen who have gone 
in the red this past summer. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. We had to,at Delegate Bartlett’s request, 
declare Bristol Bay an emergency area, and that was teeming with fish. 

Delegate Barrierr. Over at the Prince of Wales Island, with the 
House subcommittee, those people are ready for relief this year right 
now, with the fishing season just ended. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you very much, Mr. Peck. And we will 
include this resolution you have presented to us in the record at this 
time. 

RESOLUTION 


(Adopted by the Alaska Native Brotherhood sitting in convention at Wrangell, 
Alaska, November 21-27, 1920. Also printed in the congressional hearing on 
H. R. 2394 January 17 and 18, 1922, pt. 2, p. 109.) 

Whereas it is a fact which can easily be demonstrated by actual witnesses now 
sitting in this convention that many traps have each a catching record of over a 
million salmon each fishing season; and 

Whereas the total eatch of any 20 crews in southeastern Alaska does not equal 
the record of one trap like the Cape Shakin trap; and 

Whereas these traps catch fish at points inaccessible to seiners, and catch with 
terrible destruction millions of salmon which could not possibly be caught by the 
most industrious or inventive or daring seiner on account of topography or 
weather, stationed as those traps are at points where the salmon are known to 
pass on their way to the spawning grounds, fishing as they do 24 hours a day in 
comparison with the daylight fishing of the seiner: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all traps be abolished as the most necessary step in the preserva- 
tion of the fishing industry. 

This resolution was ordered adopted on motion of Andrew Hope, of Sitka, duly 
seconded by Samuel Jackson, of Haines, and unanimously carried by the con- 
vention and ordered delivered to Dan Sutherland for presentation to Congress. 

ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
By Louis F. Pavt, 
President of the Grand Camp. 

















Attest: 





WiiirAm L. PAUL, 
Secretary of the Grand Camp. 






Certified herewith as being a true copy. 





Cyrus E. PEckK, 
Grand Secretary. 






OcToBER 12, 1955. 
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Senator Magnuson. Is Mr. Kohlhase here ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Kohlhase is not here; I guess he decided 
not to stay. 

All right, then. Mr. Paul, we will hear from you now. And then, 
Mr. Fitch, we will hear from you. Where is Mr. Fitch? We will 
hear from you as soon as we are through with the fishermen. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. PAUL, DIRECTOR, ALASKA NATIVE 
BROTHERHOOD, JUNEAU 


fr. Pau. My name is William L. Paul, and I am director of the 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, and it is my duty to present our entire 
ease. 

My first appearance before a committee of Congress was on January 
17 and 18 of 1922. I was the first person going from Alaska before 
Congress to tell them that the business of. depletion was imminent. 
Accompanying me in that hearing was Bishop Role of the Episcopal 
Church, and Charlie Ferguson, who was a fisherman. 

The statements which we made in that hearing are just as true today 
as they were then. At that time we were trying to promote a piece 
of legislation which would be efficient, and therefore, we appeared 
before them, and I wrote a bill, and it is contained in this hearing 
on the bill entitled H. R. 2394. 

And while I will mention a little bit of it, I hope that you gentlemen 
will get ahold of it and read it. 

Senator Magnuson. I will tell you—you just mention that in one 
sentence and we will get it from the files back there, because we have 
access to them. 

Mr. Pavut. But in reference to the statement of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, which is now called the Fish and Wildlife Service, they 
said that they need time to study, and so forth. My reaction is this, 
that they do not need any more time to study; they know all about the 
fish that needs to be known in order to preserve the run. 

The law of 1906 specifies an escapement of 50 percent. That was 
done on the authority of David Jordan, who was at one time president 
of the University of Indiana, and then became the—originated the 
School of Fisheries for Stanford University, and was the consultant 
of the Bureau of Fisheries at that time. So 50 percent escapement 
was taken from a preeminent biologist. Nobody has exceeded David 
Jordan in reputation or in scholarly learning concerning this business 
that we are talking about. 

Now, the testimony of the Bureau of Fisheries, or Fish and Wild- 
life Service, in the several times I have listened and talked, is signifi- 
cant for the thing that it leaves out. Now, Mr. McKernan was up 
here and has been talking quite a bit about the escapement, but never 
cloes he refer to the legal ‘requirement that there has to be a 50-percent 
escapement. Ihave before me in this pile of documents a report from 
the Bureau of Fisheries in 1932. 

Senator Magnrvson. Well, now, when you speak of the legal 
quirement of 50-percent escapement, you are talking of the law of 
1906 ? 

Mr. Pav. 1906, and was reenacted in 1924. 

Senator Magnuson. On the White Act. 
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Mr. Pau. Yes, part of the White Act. 

Senator Magnuson. Was the White Act in 1924? 

Delegate Barrierr. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Right in there, Mr. Paul, I want to 
say also for the record here that the committee, of course, I think, 
will have the desire—I only speak as one member of the full committee 
on this whole matter—has the job to again reexamine the White 
Act for legislative review because any act that has been in existence 
that long a time needs to be reexamined in the light of experience, 
for sometimes even technical revisions. 

I am sure even the Service itself will have a few technical revisions 
they would like to recommend, and it is about time we got it on the 
table and took another legislative look at it. 

Mr. Pauw. In the opinion of all fishermen, and certainly it is my 
opinion, the Fish and Wildlife Service and its predecessor, the Bureau 
of Fisheries, is a controlled agency. You will see the record is full 
of such phrases as this: 

The fight between the fish trap and the other gear is a gear fight and I do 
not intend to go into a gear fight. 

That is what Mr. McKernan says now. But, gentlemen, the essence 
of all conservation measures is gear, that is all. 

In reference to your question that you asked a while ago, that con- 
sumes so much of our time here, you used that question in relation 
to the testimony which has come before you up to now, and you are 
concerned with the matter of esc apement, so you say that after a 
certain number of fish come into the stream, then why not let the 
fishermen catch all the remainder? Well, now, at the entrance of 
every big channel that you see portrayed on that chart there, they 
come through : 3 or 4+ big channels. One of them, the most important, 
is Indian Pass. Now, the first take of salmon comes right there. 
Also, at an island called Three Hill Island, there is a fish trap that 
catches—would catch in itself a few years back, now the catch is 


decreased—from 100,000 to 200,000 a day. At another trap which 
is just inside of Indian Pass, the trap there in the full production catch 
day was 250,000 fish per day. At Pleasant Island there is a trap 


at the west end that caught 100,000 per day. 

And the pack of salmon showed correspondingly large at Port 
Alford. They used to pack 200,000 cases by the 4th day of August. 

In like measure, in all of the other 8 canneries that were mentioned 
by Mr. Peck, the pack in Icy Straits was 800,000 cases of fish. Today 
if you get 50,000 cases in that area you are doing very well. 

Now, that shows the depletion that goes on. 

Now, in relation to the fish itself, you must bear in mind that fish 
is different from every other form of resource. I was going to say 
every other form of property because fish belongs to everybody. The 
rule in England is—and in Scotland—that you alone are fishermen 
and shall not be allowed to catch all the fish and deprive me and 
upper fishermen of my share. However, the Bureau of Fisheries and 
Wildlife Service permits it. Millions of fish are caught at Icy Straits 
by these fish traps where no one else can fish. 

You go down to the Ketchikan area. The testimony of one person 
that stood there and watched them set that trap was this, that within 
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. 55 minutes after the trap was open for fishing they took out 50,000 fish 
in that 1 day. 

And, in the hearing of 1924, I think it is—no, it is in the hearing of 
1949 on H. R. 1515, you will see their graphs, which I do not need to 
repeat, but in those graphs you will see how those traps are stationed. 
Formerly they were stationed 1,800 yards apart; later on they were 
stationed 1 mile apart, but in any case since the fish belong to all of 
us, and inasmuch as common law says that every one of us has an 
equal right to that vast resource, it is wicked for the Government to 
give one man the privilege of catching all the fish, or virtually all 
that comes to a given area. Now, the Bureau of Fisheries does that. 

Take, for instance, the closures which were enacted along about 
1928. 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s put it this way, Mr. Paul: The Bureau of 
Fisheries allows that, but they allow it under a law; it is a fault of 
the law. 

Mr. Paun. No, sir, it is not; it is the fault of their regulation; they 
make it. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, the law allows fish traps. 

Mr. Pauw. No, sir, it does not; no positive grant of fish traps. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I mean the law allows that type of gear, 
does it not? 

Mr. Pavu. There isa doubt about that. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, somebody ought to go to court about 
that; then, we would not have to fool about the law. 

Mr. Paun. Youare right. LI refer you to Graham v. Pierce (47 Pac. 
752), which is the people, the court of the State of Washington, and 
in that case—— 

Senator Magnuson. Is that an interpretation of the White Act ? 

Mr. Pavn. No, sir. It was an interpretation of—it was the decision 
in which the fishermen of Skagway River were asking that the court 
give a mandatory injunction to remove a fish trap which was being 
pl aced in the midst of their fishing grounds on the river, and the 
Supreme Court allowed it on two grounds : First, that it interfered 
with the common law right of fisheries; secondly, it interfered with 
navigation. On that count the injunction was allowed. 

Now, in the case before 1 us, the law says there shall be no exclusive 
grant of the right of fishery, and to paraphrase it, where one may 
fish all ms ay fish. nd yet the trap is an exclusive form of fishing in 
its very nature. 

Senator Macnuson. I do not disagree with that. What Iam saying 
is that under the law whatever administration would be in charge 
of this they were allowed the discretion to determine the type of gear, 
and one of the types of gear is fish traps. 

Mr. Pauw. I do not think the law allows that. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, that may be a legal opinion; somebody 
ought to try that out in court. 

Mr. Pact. I have tried to get such an opinion from the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Senator Magnuson. You have got a Federal judge right here. 

Mr. Pau. Yes, but you have got to serve it on the Sec retary of the 
Interior, which costs too much. 

Senator Macnuson. Unless the law can be determined as being 
against fish traps, if there is an evil in fish traps, the remedy is the 
change of the law; that is what I am getting at. 
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Mr. Paut. Well, the law will certainly do it beyond all doubt. 
The White Act now says there shall be no exclusive right of fishery. 

Senator Magnuson. Maybe that is another good reason why we 
should take the White Act on the table and reexamine it. 

Mr. Paun. And the Bureau of Fisheries by a rule prevents movable 
gear from fishing within 600 yards laterally and 600 feet endwise, 
so it is a priv ilege. 

Now, I think that it will not be long before you will hear the Fish 
and Wildlife Service say that the reason for their failure is because 
the law is outmoded. That is what they said in 1924, and yet they 
have the power to close fishing completely. 

You cannot give them more power than that. We have the right 
to regulate gear in any manner that they wish to. And you will 
notice that in Bristol Bay there are no traps, and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service,are quite proud of it. 

Furthermore, there is this significant fact, there is no controversy 
about fish regulations except where the traps exist, because in all of 
us there is the feeling that the Government is giving to a favorite 
croup a privilege that nobody else has. 

Senator Magnuson. I believe that has been one of the bases of our 
argument for amendment to the act that would abolish traps: that 
surely will be one of the arguments made. 

Mr. Pauw. Certainly we have been gratified with the general sup- 
port which the Democratic Party has given to st: atehood. To hear 
them use the argument that it has had the ; approval of a referendum 
in Alaska, which was not too big an approval—something like 9 to 6 
rr 3 to 2—but in our case, in the fish-trap case, we have it 9 to 1, and 
so I think we ought to have the liberal Democrats and liberal Republi- 
cans supporting that measure. 

Delegate Bartitetr. What, statehood ? 

Mr. Pauw. Statehood, and also fish traps, opposition to fish traps. 

You know, Bob is kind of baiting me a little bit: he thinks IT am 
opposed to statehood: Iam not. I am worried again about the fish. 

One of the boys who sat here yesterday testified that he c aught 
52.000 fish. Now. in the d: LVS when we had plenty of fish we could 
cate h 52.000 fish in 1 day; now, his total income was $1.300; after he 
got through with his expenses he had $585 left. And he said to me 
vesterday, “I wonder how the other fellows are going to get by who 
have nothing?” 

Now, we have had a lot of testimony about what to do about the 
fish. You brought it out in your question; the fisheries have hearings. 
But, Senator, those hearings are totally wasted. I met Mr. Farley 
the other day and I said to him, “Mr. F arley, do you not think that in 
30 years we could have been right once?” He said, “Yes.” Then 
I said, “Why does it not show in the regulations? Since 1921 we have 
heen recommending regulations for the conservation of fish and you 
cannot see in one inst: ince that the Fish and W ildlife Service has paid 
any attention to us. 

Now, I would like to get back to this business of how to get the 
fish to the stream. The regul: ition has to go against gear, and it has 
to be directed against the ‘most efficient gear; “not the poorest gear. 
At the present time the regulations and restrictions are directed 
against the movable gear, which is already inefficient, because in the 
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process of 1 day’s fishing he would not be actually fishing more than 
50 minutes, in contrast with the other. 

They have prescribed a length; they have prescribed a depth; and 
they have told us when we can fish, and where, but never a word 
against the efficiency of the trap. I have tried to get regulations 
adopted by the Fish and Wildilfe Service prohibiting a sense or a 
lead above the lower watermark, but no, they would not have this. 

If you go along these places you will see a lead tied to a tree, any- 
thing. Perhaps some of the fish that come along there, of course, they 
would be caught by that lead that is tied to the tree. So I say you 
have got to hit the efficient gear. 

Now, suppose there was an elimination of fish traps, it could be 
that the seines can do what the traps are doing; it could be. But 
then your regulation has to go against that and decrease the efficiency, 
too. It isa very simple thing to do all vou have got to do with mov- 
able gear—narrow the seine, narrow the length. At the present time 
they are using about a 10-fathom-deep net; in some areas where the 
fish are divers the boys use a 20 because they cannot catch them with 
a 10 fathom. But the average fish, you get them with a 10-fathom 
net. Now, if 10 fathom is too efficient, make it 8: if 8 is too efficient, 
make it 6; if 6 is too eflicient, make it 4; if 4 is too efficient, then tell 
them they can use a rope. 

Senator Scnorrre. Is there anything m the regulations which even 
comes near doing that very thing now ? 

Mr. Paut. No, sir. 

Senator Scuorprren. In other words, you are telling us there is a 
complete absence of any type of regulation on that ? 

Mr. Pauw. There is no regul: ition dee reasing the efliciency of gear. 

Senator ScnHorrreL. I see. 

Mr. Pav. Now, all of these full seasons are wrong. In 1923 I 
was the only person who appeared before the legislature protesting 
the closed-season type of conservation. The big canneries that I 
mentioned came before the legislature and said that if they would 
be allowed to fish in the Iey Straits area until August 4, then they 
would have had enough pack to justify the investment. Then, after 
that all of the fish would be seed fish. 

And so, I have a graph which I will submit later because of the 
pressure of time, as you have permitted me. You will notice that 
they are playing with the seasons. 

Now, when we show them that, as I said, in 1923 the only fish that 
swims will be that which swims during the closed season, and now 
in 1946 and 1952 and 1955 that has come true. Now, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has to justify, and so they say this, “We are experi- 
menting.” 

Now, i in answer to your other question about why not let some go in 
and then we have enough to permit general fishing: The fish are com- 
mon species. For instance, the Anan Creek fish that was mentioned, 
in recent years the opening date has been August 15; but, Senator, 
I used to fish there on the 4th of July and catch 10 000 to 20,000 fish. 
Today there are no fish in Anan Creek until in August, usually the 5th. 

In my young days nobody fished in Anan Creek on the 15th day of 
August because the fish were everywhere else. 

Now, over at Salmon Bay the fish are red salmon species coming 
there, so we can fish in the middle of June. And we go over to another 
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bay like Whale Pass, and we know the fish are coming there on the 
10th of August, and so we are there on the 10th of August. 

Now, at the present time, as stated by my associate, Mr. Peck, the 
early fish have gone. We told the fisheries that they were gone, but 
they paid no attention to us until 1939. 

Now, the job of the Fish and Wildlife Service is not to shorten the 

season, but to lengthen it. What a wonderful thing it would be for 
this country if instead of fishing, beginning to fish in “August, we could 
begin to fish in July and double the quantity of fish. And so I pro- 
posed to Mr. Farley a system by which we could take the fish from 
i. in Creek, which should come, and some do come in the latter part 
of June, and plant them in streams which are in the vicinity. I can 
put 9 million eggs into a stream successfully in 5 days at a cost of not 
over a thousand dollars. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Paul, so I will not forget it, in the record, 
where he talks about the 1924 act, for the record, that is the act of 
eg 6, 1924, section 2, which provides that all escapements shall not 
be less than 50 percent of the total, and in such waters the taking of 
more than 50 percent of the run of such fish is hereby prohibited. 

Mr. Pavut. Well, just to examine that a little bit, see what they do 
about it. 

Senator Magnuson. Then, for the purpose of the record, the act 
of June 18, 1926, section 1, sets out the authority of the Secretary of 
Interior, and it provides that under the authority to limit fishing in 
any area set apart or reserved, may, (1) affix the size and chs aracter 
of nets, boats, traps, and other gear and appliances to be used thereon, 
and limit the catch of fish to be taken within the area, and make such 
regulation on the method and extent of fishing as he may deem 
advisable. 

Mr. Pavu. In other words, he has all the power. 

Senator Magnuson. All the power that he needs. 

Mr. Paut. Now, in the matter of escapement: We will take Anan 
Creek. In the report of 1932 the Fish and Wildlife Service told about 
what they called ample escapement sufficient for conservation, and set 
the figure at 152,000 fish. You inquired a while ago, what is the 
optimum escapement which should be allowed to maintain a stream 
at its maximum production? Well, I cannot tell you just what that 
is, but there is a way of measuring it. 

If, for instance, at Anan Creek the catch for commercial use is a 
million, under the law the Fish and Wildlife Service, which is an 
agency of the Government, has to tell you that a million escapement 
to the stream, and what do they say? You will find in the book here 
that they had an escapement of 152,000. Everywhere they go it is 
the same proposition. 

In Karluk that they talked about, the maximum production of the 
Karluk River stream was 4 million; that is what they captured and 
canned. Therefore, 4 million should go into the stream. I talked 
to Mr. Farley about it last year and | said. “Mr. “arley, we calculate 
zn escapement and c apture of 17 million fish last year in southeastern 
Alaska. My question is this, Are you willing to say that there was an 
escapement of the 17 million fish into the streams? The law says 
there has to be 50 percent.” 

Now, when you talk about different streams, there were a number 
of wonderful salmon streams in my young days that produced hun- 
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dreds of thousands of fish: today there is just nothing but grass, and 
they are dead. Yet, the Bureau comes and tells you time and time 
again as they did in 1924 and 1946, and Mr. Bartlett’s bill, when he 
had it before Congress, always telling that the escapement is good. 

In fact, in a hearing—which I hold in my hand—by a Senate 
committee on Senate Resolutions 79 and 308, at that time the com- 
mittee was headed by Senator Elmer Thomas. We have there the 
testimony of Mr. Culbertson, who was one of the top officials of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. who had just been taken over by the 
Alaska salmon industry, and in his testimony he actually said that 
he thought that the use of fish traps for capturing salmon increased 
the production. 

In 1936, Mr. Arnold—we call him Judge Arnold—who is a spokes- 

man for Alaska salmon industry. said there are more fish tod: ay than 
ever. All of a sudden here comes along a fact that there are no fish 
at all. We knew it, and we warned the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
stop 

In connection with the testimony of these two boys yesterday in 
this cold-stream area near Sitka, I accompanied a group of them to 
the Fish and Wildlife office one time. and we told them and testified 
that that was a salmon stream in which the salmon were, where the 
trap was stationed; they did nothing about it. The same thing hap 
pened in Anan Creek. I sat on the trap there and watched this trap 
take 100,000 fish a day away. I reported that to the then Bureau 
of Fisheries, and they did nothing from 1904, when I made that ex- 
amination, until 1912, when they. suddenly discovered that the fish 
were gone. Why did they do that? Because up to that time the 
Alaska Packers Association did not want that trap removed, and so 
it goes all the way down the line. 

Now, I have here part of my oral testimony, a letter that I wrote 
to J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, dated July 31,1946. It came 
regularly before our convention and it was endorsed by them. In that 
letter endorsed by the Alaska Native Brotherhood and its convention, 
I outlined a complete system of regulation. 

Now, I will not read it, because it will become a part of the record, 
but in the letter this is what I say: 

Fish conservation is not a hard problem, notwithstanding what the Fish 
and Wildlife Service tell vou. Rather, the rules thereof, which should be ap- 
plied to southeastern Alaska, are already in force in many places by the same 
Fish and Wildlife Service. For example, it is enforced in Bristol Bay, various 
rivers such as Yukon, Copper, several Yagutat rivers, Taku and Stikeen. 

It is the general—if you know—foundation and principle of all 
their regulations that go to game. Now, the national relation of game 
to mankind is the same as fish. The reason we have trouble with fish 
and game is because we do not control the propagation. 

In the game department, the Fish and Wildlife Service already 
prohibit shooting except during sunup. They limit the capture. 
The gear is restricted by permitting shotguns with only three shells. 
No shooting from power boats; no rifles. 

Senator Magnuson. No feeding. 

Mr. Pav. Pardon? 

Senator Maenuson. No feeding. 

Mr. Pavut. What is that? 

Senator Magnuson. No feeding, baiting. 
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Mr. Pau. Oh, yes, that is right. I had forgotten that. I do not 
hunt any more; I ‘am getting too old, you know; I came to Alaska in 
ISS85, and my legs are not as eood : as the Vv used to be. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service recognizes that in their regulations 
to gear, that is the thing we have got to control. And if somehow we 
could get some pressure, Mr. Me Kernan calls it for the benefit of the 
public relations, well, that is politics. 

Senator Magnuson. I am going to suggest that the Department of 
Interior be prepared down in Seattle next week to explain this 50 
percent section of the law. 

Mr. Paun. I asked Mr. McKernan that in the hearing that they 
called here. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I think he would have to refer, of neces- 
sity, to the Solicitor of the Department, who would interpret that part 
of the law. 

Mr. McKernan. [I would give a million dollars just to say about two 
words in this score. 

Senator MIAGNI SON. Let us save it for down in Seattle. 

Mr. Paut. Yes; we heard him the other day, and the effect of his 
testimony was they did not try to effect 50 percent of the escapement; 
that was the result of his testimony. 

in this that I have, Senate Resolution 79, I refer particularly to 
pages 19,789—excuse me, withdraw that, m: ake it 19,787—and the fol- 
lowing pages, which show the testimony. Pardon me, again—begin 
with 19,780, because that was Judge Arnold's testimony. The next 
one, 19.789, was Mr. Gilbert. who was then the executive director or 
inanager of the Alaska Salmon Pacific Corp., which owned the cannery 

Port Alford. 


This one applied particularly to Alaska. And Indians are inter- 
ested: they are the ones who are going to suffer. If something is not 


one, I make a prediction that our Indian villages will be ghost towns 
na short time. 

| talked to the Governor about it, and I said, “What are they going 
to do with no income?” He said, “They can move to pulp areas.” 
Well, gentlemen, Indians cannot compete with the white man for jobs; 
it is not in their training. Furthermore, the men that work in pulp 
factories, they are trained men and we are not. Another thing, we 
are not trained to work 8,10 hours a day. Virtually the only group 
of Indians who have this form of industry all year round work with 
those who live right here in Juneau, because they worked in the mine 
and they got that training. 

In re ‘lation to the hearing, the pages continue to include Mr. Gil- 
bert’s testimony, and Mr. Murray’s testimony, also, at page 19,872 
which shows a table of salmon catch for the years 1922 to 1935. 

I think the record should show that every delegate we have had to 
Congress has stood for trap abolishment. Now, Delegate Dimond 
was not for abolishment of traps at first, until he had made a study of 
the fish industry, and then he introduced a bill to abolish fish traps. 

I would like to just conclude my testimony by reference to what was 
printed in the paper 2 days ago, “Bartlett’s Fish Trap Measure Seen 
as a Threat to Operators,’ and the signific ant thing about that is this, 
the approach of the Fish and W ildlife $ Service, ‘and also Secretary 
McKay, to regulations concerning our fisheries, is a political relation 
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‘and not a conservation measure. The Secretary has the power now to 
do what he says should be done by law, and if he is in doubt he has at 
his elbow the Attorney General, and also the Solicitor of his depart- 
ment, who can tell him what the law is. 

Delegate Barrterr. Mr. Paul, let me just ask you this about that 
particular article. It is a news article, but it does not quote anyone; 
it does not quote any trap operator; that puzzles me a bit. Do you 
not think it is a little bit unusual in that respect ? 

Mr. Pauw. Well, as long as the Fish and Wildlife Service talks in 
the language of the trap owner, why should they talk to a trap owner? 
He is committed now to favor traps; why should we hold a consulta- 
tion with him? He says he is not going to get into a gear fight, when 
the only fight that there is, is gear. 

Now, we take a place like Kasaan Bay: there was a trap at the 
entrance to this long narrow bay. It is alain a hundred miles of 
fishing area. A trap on each one of them, catching a million fish, 
and all the seine that you can gather inside would not catch 100,000 
fish, but these other fellows catch 100,000 a day. 

The Point Higgins trap, in testimony that I will submit a little later 
in my written statement, caught 500,000 fish in 24 days, and then in 
the catalog of the Pacific Net & Twine Co., it said this— 

They would have caught double that amount if the canneries could have 
handled it. 

Now, there is another thing about that. It makes it difficult for us 
to give you evidence. We cannot get from the Bureau of Fisheries 
the report of trap catches; they said that is confidential information. 
So we had to depend on our observation. I go down here by ship a 
mile and—— 

Senator Magnuson. Say that again—that they will not give you 
what ? 

Mr. Pauu. The record of the trap catch of different traps. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you want it ? 

Mr. Pauu. We want it. 

Senator Magnuson. I will get it for you. 

Mr. Pau. So we have to depend on our observation. We know 
how many trips the cannery tender makes there, and we calculate that 
they catch 900,000 fish. 

Senator Maanvson. I should think that is public information. I 
understand they know how many fish each trap catches, and they make 
a report to Congress, I think, on the total. 

Mr. McKernay. In totals, but the catch of individual types of fish- 
ing gear has been considered by law to be private information, Senator. 
That is, if you go out fishing and someone else wants to know how 
much you will atch, that is supposed to be confidential information. 

Mr. Pavt. You are right about that, “supposed,” and it is always a 
supposition on the part ‘of the Fish and Wildlife Service to protect 
their friends from telling us how many. 

Senator Macnuson. I do not know by what basis there could be 
that interpretation because this is a public resource, just like ¢:me 
or anything else, and we know the amount. 

Mr. McKernan. We can supply totals at any time, and do; in fact, 
we publish them. 


72807—56——-11 
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Senator Magnuson. I suppose there would be some reason for the 
practice during the season, but after it is over, I know we can find out 
by the number of cans that come, number of cases that come down to 
Seattle, where they come from. I think that could be easily traced. 
That would be in the trade p: upers, would it not / 

Mr. McKernan. Well, no, it would be impossible to tell what a 
purse seiner had. 

Senator Magnuson. No, I am talking about traps now. 

Mr. McKernan. Or any individual trap; it would be impossible to 
tell that. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you not know how many fish come in a 
trap ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. We know precisely how many from each trap. 

Miss Epetman. On this trap catch, Senator, we would like to under- 
stand, these catches, we doubt that they have a figure saying this trap 
caught so many fish, and that trap caught so many. I have seen the 
tenders which they customarily bring in the trap pickup, set and fish 
all in the same tender in one trip, and they never tally the fish as they 
bring them out of the trap. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me get this clear. You do make a report 
as to total catch in traps, do you not? 

Mr. McKernan. And from each area. For example, if anybody 
wants to know the total trap catch or total purse seine catch, or total 
gill net catch from any area, they can get it any time they want it, for 
the area 

Senator Scnorrren. Do you average those out by weight ? 

Mr. McKernan. By the weight of the fish? 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Yes? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator ScHorpreL. Rather than individual fish? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Patt. No, no, they do not do that. 

Mr. McKernan. I may have misunderstood Mr. Paul, but usually 
what we do is compute the weight from the average weight of the fish, 
knowing the number. 

Now, in answer to the question of the lady here, the numbers of 
fish from traps are estimated, and in some places they are actually 
enumerated from the iron sink in the cannery as they go through. It 


does vary from place to place, and area to area. I cannot say spe- 
cifically about this area that she has talked about; it is Cook Inlet, I 
think. 


Miss Epenman. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. It may be that individual traps are estimated 
there. 

Miss EpELMAN. We never counted there; they are mixed with other 
types of gear catches. 

Senator Macnuson. We have got to proceed along. 

Mr. Pauw. I will put in this one more point in the record, as long 
as this question has come up. The record catch of the 11 traps owned 
by P. E. Harris was reported to his cannery; that was at Kake, which 
has now been sold to the Indian Office under their credit fund of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act. From their records we find that those 11 traps 
in 1940 captured 3,362,000 fish ; in 1941, 1,600,000 fish ; in 1947, 162,000 


fish. 
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I can give you intermediate figures, but those three ought to show 
what has really happened. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Paul, of course, you can put anything in 
the record later on that you wish in this matter. 

Mr. Pavut. 1 want to thank you gentlemen. 

Senator Magnuson. We want to thank you. And, I would have a 
few questions to ask you, but I am going to be precluded myself. 
However, we can pursue this matter. You have given us some good 
information that I think we can follow through to its conclusion. 

(The following was supplied by Mr. Paul:) 


GRAND CAMP ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
November 4, 1955. 
In re recent hearings in Juneau, Alaska, testimony of William L. Paul, Sr. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed herewith my supplemental testimony which please 
add to the record in accordance with your kind permission. I spent 3 weeks in 
organizing it from the mass of stuff which I have filed away during many, many 
years and tried to limit the stuff to pertinent matters. For instance 1 did not 
touch on the way depletion has hit the natives and what is about the happen 
to our several Indian villages whose entire economy is based on salmon fishing. 
The abandonment of several villages and their million-dollar investment is im- 
minent. The Indian Office doesn’t say so but its awareness must have induced 
that department to transport our people “even to Seattle and beyond” wherever 
there is work, a ridiculous offer when we all realize that hordes of citizens 
are rushing to Alaska to share the wealth from which the Indian Office is of- 
fering to transport us. 

This supplemental testimony covers 17 pages. 

I hope it will help solve the problem. Will you please acknowledge the docu- 
ment just so that I will know that your office got it. I think Mr. Milo Moore 
will enjoy looking the stuff over and with his background, he might follow up 
some of the leads for the committee. 

My people are greatly encouraged at the fairness with which you conducted 
the hearing and for them I wish to thank. At a later time, I will indicate what 
traps I would like to get the records of. I intend to use them entirely for work 
in aid of such a committee as your. We have to remember that these reports 
are really self-serving because it is merely the count of the operator. This re- 
port also affects its tax. I know of cases where the operator has distributed 
the capture of its “killer-trap’” among others traps to reduce the true figure. 
But that is the best record we can get and so we will be glad to have them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wri11aM L. Pavut, Sr. 
Executive Committee. 
SUPPLEMENTAL TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM L. PAUL, Sr., EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN 
OF THE ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


I wish to note and discuss (1) the confession of Seton Thompson, chief of the 
Alaska commercial fisheries of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the peculiar 
excuse which he gives for not obeying the law which requires that there shall 
be a 50 percent escapement; (2) why it is that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has never paid the slightest attention to the testimony of Alaskan fishermen 
demanding the abolishment of fish traps or the industry would be destroyed; 
and (3) the continued domination of the Fish and Wildlife Service for more 
than 50 years by the canned salmon industry with the result that no real re- 
strictions have been placed on the fish traps in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary; (4) also the present law gives ample power to the FWS to effect the con- 
servation intended by Congress. 

(1) The fact of depletion has been known to the FWS since 1922 and follows 
the predictions of Dr. David Starr Jordan, its consultant and fishery expert, but 
formerly president of Indiana University, then Leland Stanford University. 
We quote from his report to the Special Commission made in 1903: 

“The problem of the use of traps in the large streams and their estuaries is 
a most difficult one. If we are to consider the ultimate interests of Alaska and 
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the permanence of her salmon fisheries, no trap should be allowed anywhere. 
They are most harmful where most successful, especially in the following 
streams” (p. 29). 

“I believe also that fixed traps or pounds ought to be eliminated from Alaskan 
waters. They involve the automatic destruction of more fish than the rivers 
can stand.” (His letter to Secretary of Commerce Strauss, December 9, 1907.) 

“As I have repetedly said, I believe that the interests of the fisheries demand 
the removal of all stationary traps and pounds,’ (from letter to I. N. Hylen, 
secretary, Alaska Fishermen’s Union). 


“aS THE CAT THAT HELD THE MOUSE” 


Jefferson F. Moser, commander, United States Navy, in command of U. S. S. 
Albatross (on which Dr. Jordan traveled over Bristol Bay and elsewhere in- 
vestigating fisheries) in his report printed in 1902, said in part— 

“The great beneiit of a trap is not only that it fishes both day and night, but 
if the run is heavy for a few days and the cannery fully supplied by the gill 
netters, the fish in the trap can be held. * * * 

“Having in mind now the whole of Alaska, it is my opinion that if this be not 
done (abolish fish traps), it will work a great injury to the fisheries. 

“Fish are plentiful this year (and so) it was said on this account that traps 
took more fish than were wanted, and that they were frequently opened to let the 
impounded fish escape. This statement may be true, but there never was a cat 
that held a mouse with more tenacity than a cannery man holds a salmon, and 
it is doubted if a salmon of choice species is ever allowed to escape as long as it 
is fit to put inside a tin can. 

“Traps catch not only all the salmon wanted, but all other species of salmon 
and other fish not wanted, * * * and until one sees the tons of this waste prod- 
uct, one can not realize the magnitude of this giant octupus that grabs every- 
thing in its tentacles. 

“+ * * A lighter having a capacity of 45 tons, and having nearly that amount 
of fish aboard was towed to a cannery, where the species desired for canning, 
amounting to almost 6 tons, was removed, and the rest, consisting of cod, 
tomcod, halibut, flounders, sculpins, dog salmon, trout, etc., were waste” (pp. 
180, 181, 182, 218). 

In the days of full production, the following practice described by I. O. 
Belland, who built the first fish trap in Wood River in 1890, was commmon. 

“A good run, as a rule, continues for 2 weeks. When the fish commence to 
die in the traps they are thrown out, giving opportunity to the traps to fill 
fresh fish. When fish are held in the traps for 4 days they are so injured that 
they never reach the lake, hence are useless for spawning purpose.” 

On December 17, 1916, the San Francisco Fishermen’s Union filed its brief 
with the Senate committee in charge of fisheries, and said in part: 

“With traps at every point of vantage, leads of such traps at every point of 
vantage covering the entire flats, there is no possible escape for the salmon. 
California realized the necessity of abolishing fish traps if the fisheries were to 
be preserved, hence pound nets were removed by legislation and the salmon 
are coming back.” 

Nowhere was the waste of salmon of all species more wantonly carried on than 
in Iey Straits, and so the Hoonah Indians in 1922 wrote Congress— 

“That as a result of trap fishing, we have seen hundreds of thousands of 
salmon wasted, and many great creeks denuded of fish. 


WHY CONGRESS SET THE STANDARD OF ESCAPEMENT AT 50 PERCENT 


The provision requiring a 50-percent escapement (1 into the creek and 1 into 
the can) was made on the advice of Dr. Jordan. The excuse by Seton Thomp- 
son that Congress was only concerned with conserving red salmon because that 
was the species that was valued at that time (by the packers) is insincere, so 
much so that if you will read the FWS reports, you will see them stating over 
and over again that they were allowing a 50-percent escapement. His state- 
ment is untrue as shown by the pack record. The biggest cannery in Alaska 
was at Wrangell and each year it packed up to 120,000 cases nearly all pinks 
in the years from 1900 to 1920. At any rate, this provision was reinacted in 
1924 long after the packers had destroyed the red salmon streams. That was 
the time when the packers began saying, and the FWS echoing, “southeastern 
Alaska is a pink salmon country.” 
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THERE HAS TO BE A GOAT—THE FWS CHOOSES MOBILE GEAR 


Evidently no one has pointed out the nonobservance of the 50 percent standard 
of escapement, and since stream after stream was becoming barren of fish, 
there had to be a goat. So the FWS said depletion was due to “‘creek-robbing.” 
In this way, attention was drawn to violations of the law (fishing within 500 
yards of a salmon stream or during a closed period) by seiners, and nothing 
was said of the hundreds of thousands of salmon caught by traps during the 
closed season since obviously traps cannot fish in a creek. The law of 1906 was 
largely written by the packers and they constructed their traps with “jiggers” 
so that even when the trap was closed in the manner provided by law, it was 
still fishing with the jigger. 

Our grand secretary met this charge in 1948 when he wrote you— 


ASSUMPTION THAT ONLY SEINES DEPLETE STREAMS ERRONEQUS 


“The existence of some illegal fishing is a matter of record. That same record 
ean reveal that the proportion of illegally caught salmon by traps is far greater 
in the aggregate than seines. Should the record reveal that 50,000 salmon were 
illegally caught by seines and 1 million by traps, it is clear that the larger catch 
is the greater contributing factor to depletion.” 

We are not defending violations of law, but we warn you that since you are 
not familiar with the Alaska situation, you might be impressed with the greater 
number of violations by seines. You must remember that the regulations have 
compelled seiners to fish in waters where salmon do not school and since 70 
percent of the salmron have been caught already, in desperation by the mounting 
expense both of business and family and the collection agencies, some seiners 
take the desperate chance to raid a creek with full knowledge that they might 
have to pay heavy fines, or spend a term in jail, and lose a seine which costs 
$3,000 and a boat $15,000 or more, all for 1,000 or less worth not over 50 cents 
each. 

Trap-robbing was once a favorite pastime in spite of the private patrol system 
of the trap owners. This practice was made easy because this class of fisher- 
en made a practice of locating traps that remained open on Sunday for the 
bonus offered by the owners and then helping themselves to a boatload of per- 
haps 20,000 salmon worth 50 cents each. In those days, with traps taking any- 
where from 10,000 to 100,000 salmon per day, just who do you think contributed 
the most to depletion? But I see that I am falling into the same trap and spend- 
ing time discussing something that is the smallest factor in the problem of con- 
servation. I can name three traps in Icy Straits whose average catch exceeded 
500,000 salmon per day, and under the FWS’s system of figuring the 50-percent 
escapement as applying only to the fish that reach the stream, the industry was 
happy and the angrier the FWS got over creek-robbing the happier the industry 
became, and the louder the refrain in which the industry joined their voices. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE ADMITS 50-PERCENT ESCAPEMENT CLAUSE NOT ENFORCED 
BUT DISAGREE ON THE EXPLANATION 


Mr. Donald L. McKernan, Administrator of the Commercial Department of 
the FWS, and the superior officer of Seton Thompson, disagrees with the reason 
why the FWS has not obeyed the law requiring a 50-percent escapement. I 
listened carefully to the statements of the FWS's officers as they reported the 
current year. When the time came for question, I noticed what I thought to be a 
serious omission which I thought the FWS should be glad is called to their atten- 
tion, so I asked Mr. McKernan as follows 

“T listened carefully to your report of the escapement of salmon and notice 
that in reporting the escapement, you compared 1955 with 1953, and 1954 with 
1952 and 1952 with 1950 and on that basis, you said the escapement was better 
each year, but nowhere did I hear any of you testify what the ratio of escapement 
this year or any other year was with the 50-percent standard required by law, 
and since you are the agency created by Congress to enforce its will, your report 
would not be complete unless you supplied this omission.” 

To this Mr. McKernan replied at length and then asked me if he had answered 
my question. My reply was, “No; I gathered from your remarks that your 
department made no effort to enforce that section of the law,” whereupon Mr. 
McKernan said that that was not a fair summary, so I said, “Then you state 
it.” Mr. McKernan replied and included these words: “It is impossible to 
guarantee a 50-percent escapement except where we have weirs and can count 
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the fish. * * * In southeastern Alaska, I think as a scientist, it is impossible to 
find out what the escapement is,” and yet, the FWS continually says in its 
reports that there was such an escapement. What it means is that of the num- 
ber that reach the immediate vicinity of the stream, 50 percent of them ascend. 
But the FWS does not take into account such traps as Island Point and Gravina 
Point, Point Cornwallis, and the Gravina Island shore where the salmon are 
captured by the millions. What Congress wanted was an approximation of 50 
percent. If the trap got 2 million salmon headed for Kasaan Bay, Congress 
expects the FWS to see that 2 million get to the creek, nor does Congress expect 
the FWS to leave these traps unmolested merely because they are 20 miles from 
the stream and in lieu thereof to close down all the seining grounds. The device 
that catches the most fish is the agency that is chiefly responsible for depleting 
the stream, and an adjustment has to be made. 

Take such a stream as the great Anan Creek where the FWS reported an 
escapement of 152,000 in 1932. Since their report said that this was satisfactory, 
it must be the FWS's idea of 50 percent. But did it take into account the trap 
eatch at Point Arden which by common report captured 300,000, and the Union 
Bay traps, another 200,000 fish, and the Point Lemmesieur trap, the traps south 
thereof (8 of them), and the Gravina shore with its 16 traps, 2 of which took 
over 1 million each year? Along this shore, the Ship Island trap captured about 
1 million annually. The FWS has to calculate what portion of them are swim- 
ming to Anan Creek, what portion to Union Bay’s Bear Creek, what portion to 
Vixen Inlet, Sunny Bay, Santa Ana, Fool’s Inlet, Mason Creek, Bradfield, and 
elsewhere along the line. We know that Anan produced more than 1 million 
fish per year and that this creek produced salmon in commercial quantities by 
July 1, and yet the FWS let 1 trap set within 90 paces of the creek’s mouth for 9 
years and did not close it till the industry informed them that there weren’t 
enough fish there to justify their trap. 

Even the present fish commissioner is afraid of the 50-percent rule. I dis- 
cussed this with him in Washington last year when I told him that his sole duty 
was conservation. To make the problem more vivid, I told him that we figured 
the industry canned 17 million salmon and since his department allowed them 
to do so, the logie of the situation has to say that the FWS figured that another 
17 million got into the streams of southeast Alaska. Then I said, “Do you think 
for 1 minute, Mr. Farley, that 17 million got into the streams?’ He didn’t 
answer because he knows they did not. 

Even today, in the hour of greatest discouragement, the killer traps stationed 
at points of greatest destruction to the species are still allowed to exist and we 
hear such high officers as Mr. McKernan say that they have no concern whatever 
with how salmon are caught. The one trap that guards the entrance of Tenekee 
Inlet captures more fish than all the seine boats operating in that 30-mile-long 
bay. The average catch of each boat will not exceed 300 salmon, and the average 
escapement nothing. You will see down below how the FWS has distributed the 
load of conservation and see how little of the burden is borne by the nine corpo- 
rations that own virtually all the fishtraps. 

Sometimes, FWS agents say things with which we all agree. In a hearing in 
Juneau to consider the request of the industry to advance the season by 1 week 
(July 27 instead of August 4), several of us said, “Don’t, because we are trying 
to rebuild the early fish streams and the fish that are now in sight are seed fish.” 
To this Howard Baltzo, Assistant Administrator, FWS in Alaska, said, “Once 
the gear gets into the water, there is virtually no escapement.” 

I cannot give you the actual catch of several of the killer traps because the 
FWS says the individual record is “confidential information.” When Senator 
Magnuson asked why it was confidential, Mr. McKernan said, “Because the law 
makes it so,” to which I answered. “It does not.” Whereupon, McKernan said, 
“It is supposed to be.” Then Senator Magnuson said, “I don’t see any harm in 
releasing these figures after the end of the season. I can see where it might 
hurt a man’s business if the figures were released during the season. But after 
the season”—then he turned to me and said—‘Do you want those figures?” 
When I said, “I do,” he replied, “I’ll get them for you.” But we affirm that the 
reaction of Mr. McKernan is typical of his department. He has been in Alaska 
only a few months, but from somewhere he instinctively protects the beneficiaries 

of the regulations made by the FWS, and we, being without political influence, 
‘ cannot get past this defense. You can take a look at how the so-called drastic 
regulations affect the industry. We wonder if you are so naive as to believe 
that this favoritism was not planned. We who are the victims cannot help but 
think so, and when we appeal to the FWS to do equity, such as Mr. McKernan 
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says, “I will not be drawn into a gear fight,” and the man behind the scenes, 
Manager Arnold says, “This is nothing but a gear fight.’ 


Comparative gear catch from exhibits of W. C. Arnold, manager, ASI, Inc. 
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Number | 


Total, traps 











Year of rane | Catch | Percent | Seine catch | Percent | asad antes 
1925. { : ; | 406 | 25, 681, 000 | 66 | 12,591,000 | 32 | 38,272,000 
1926... 181 | 30, 122, 000 | 74.8| 10,131,000} 25.2| 40,252,000 
1927... j 575 | —-9, 633, 000 | 71 | 2,172,000 | 19 | 11, 805, 000 
1928-- ks c 453 | 31, 649, 000 | 70 | 1, 381, 000 | 30. | 43, 030, 000 
1929_.- 444 20, 163, 000 76 6, 400, 000 24 26, 563, 000 
1930_. 444 35, 385, 000 | 72 13, 810, 000 | BS | 49, 195, 000 
1931... 274 24, 351, 000 76 7, 546, 000 24 31, 897, 000 
1932... 193 23, 643, OOO | 79. 4 6, 139, 000 20. 6 29, 783, 000 
1933_. 201 21, 444, 000 67.8 10, 176, 000 33. 2 31, 620, 000 
1934_-_..- 290 39, 278, 000 70 16, 702, 000 30 | 56, 080, COO 
1935. 280 | 24, 662, 000 | 66 12. 681.000 | 34 37, 343, 000 
1936- 4 | 284 | 39, 274, 000 | 69 | 21,121,000 | 31 60, 845, 000 
1937__- 284 | 29,171,000 69 | 13,353,000 31 42, 524, 000 
1938... - 286 27, 154, 000 70 | 10, 766, 000 | 30 | 37, 920, 000 
1939_. 285 | 20, 306, 000 | 70 9, 248, 000 | 30 99, 248, 000 
1940__- 275 | 22,495, 000 | 63 | 13, 256, 000 | 37 Ok 35, 751, 000 
1943... ... = 249 43, 679, 000 67.4 | 21,067, 000 | 32.6 64, 746, 000 
= 270 24, 946, 000 61 15, 600, 000 39 40), 546, 000 
1943... ws 254 16, 594, 000 | 63 | 9,722,000 | 37. | 26, 316,000 
1944... Seiten : 264 16, 347, 000 | 54.5 11, 766, 000 | 45.5 | 28, 113, 000 
1945_. ne 265 | 16, 183, 000 60 | 10,802,000 | 40 26, 985, 000 
1946... “ 273 | 20,177,000 | 66 | 10, 204, 000 34—Ci*«S;W 30, 381, 000 
1947_.. 3 267 | 11, 889, 000 65 6, 344, 000 35 18, 233, 000 
1948... 242 | 12, 400, 000 | 60 | 6, 476, 000 | 40 | 6, 476, 000 
1949__ i 237 | 30, 495, 779 | 64.3 | 16,915, 000 | 35.7 47, 410, 822 
1950_- 268 7, 375, 706 | 49 7, 475, 605 51 14, 850, 000 
1951. Be 247 | 17, 509, 000 63 9, 900, 713 37 27, 409, OOO 
1952- t ‘ | 205 | 7, 288, 793 49.9 | 7, 481, 566 | 50. 1 14, 770, 359 
SL. ¢ sina<dacbe | 256 4, 361, 065 | 45.3 | 5, 258, 597 | 54.7 9, 619, 662 
1954_.. Se 3 | 118 | 5, 922, 189 | 43 | 7, 743, 124 | Fl 12, 665, 313 


When you examine the foregoing figures, you will notice the drop in the total 
take of seines and traps, and remember that Winn Brindle, one of the important 
owners of canneries, testified that there was no cause to worry because Alaska 
has always had fluctuations in its salmon runs. 

However, depletion is worse than appears above because of the way the FWS 
has played with the open and closed seasons. When the closed season system of 
conserving fish was begun, the canners and the Bureau of Fisheries both said 
that it didn’t make any difference how many fish were caught in the early part 
of the run if only the season were closed so that the fish that came later could 
escape and become “seed fish.” That is the way the 50 percent standard of 
escapement would be fully met. I was the only person who protested this system 
and I made this statement “If you breed only late fish, the time will come 
when the only fish you will have will be the fish that come during the closed 
season.” And that is what happened. I should say here that Dr. Charles Gilbert, 
the consultant of the FWS, published the same forecast 1 year later but without 
effect. 

In the year 1941, the Icy Straits canneries canned virtually nothing prior to 
August 6, but then the FWS had extended the season. The big pack that you 
will notice was virtually all packed from what had been described as ‘‘seed fish” 
in 1923 and 1925. The Bureau’s conservation of our fisheries is like the high 
finance of Ponzi who paid 75 percent interest on money invested with him by pay- 
ing it out of the capital. And that is the way with the big packs—we have been 
packing our seed fish for several years. There was no uncertainty about how good 
this system would be when the Bureau advocated it before our legislature in 
1923 and then legalized it in 1924, but when the fishery agent described it in the 
September hearing, he said the changes in the periods for closing were fre- 
quently changed because “we are experimenting.” Because of the disaster which 
has resulted, I suspect that he was telling the truth, but we who have nothing to 
gain but the welfare of our country by the conservation of this great resource, 
we knew what the result would be. And it is here now. 

The entire conduct of the FWS seems predicated on this thesis “how can we 
conserve our fisheries without decreasing the profits of our friends, the industry,” 
and the result shows in the above table. 
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The situation is revealed by the constant percentage reaped by the trap 
owners. If conservation by an increase in the escapement were the objective 
of the FWS, then it should show in 1928 when traps were reduced by 122 traps. 
The catch of the traps however increased by 22 million fish while the seine catch 
increased only 9 million. 

The decrease in the number of traps from the 453 of 1928 to the 193 of 1932 
was 260, but the percentage of the trap catch was 79.4, an increase of almost 
10 percent. From that time, the percentage of the trap catch remained steady 
until 1951 when its percentage was 63 percent. In 1953 256 traps had a percentage 
of 45.3 and seines 54.7, while the “compromise” plan of 1954 reduced the traps 
to 118 and the percentage to 43. All these reductions have not created an escape- 
ment which shows that something has to be done to decrease the efficiency of the 
seines too. This I will discuss later. 


THE FWS IS IN A GEAR FIGHT ON THE SIDE OF THE FISH TRAPS 


The FWS repeats over and over again that it is not concerned with what 
gear catches the fish and declares that no one can drag it into a “gear fight.” 
The fact is that gear regulation is the essence of conservation. You cannot 
capture any fish without gear. If there were no regulations against gear, I could 
put a weir in the streams of my ancestors and have something better than an oil 
well and I could also guarantee the 50 percent escapement—one into the creek 
and one into the can. There was a “gear fight” in Bristol Bay till the Bureau 
abolished fish traps notwithstanding Manager Arnold’s explanation as to why 
there are no traps in Bristol Bay. Traps in Bristol Bay were very effective and 
were the cause of the remarks recorded earlier from Dr. Jordan and Captain 
Moser. Today there is no “gear fight” in Bristol Bay and so we have to say 
that the causes of the depletion there is simply that the Bureau hasn’t restricted 
the mobile gear used there. 

Manager Arnold makes several claims on behalf of the trap, among these are 
the following: (1) Trap-caught fish are premium fish for food purposes; (2) traps 
capture fish at a great distance from the streams and hence can never be charged 
with depleting any one stream; (3) traps never raid a stream like seines and 
hence from the immovable nature of the trap, it always obeys the law. 

You can discount (1) because nobody can differentiate between prime fish 
no matter how caught. Where canneries try to distinguish the means of capture, 
all seine fish that are fresh are dumped into the bins marked “trap fish.” His 
argument that when the salmon reaches the stream, because it has starved itself 
from the time it heads for its home stream, its condition is so weakened that it 
only gets there with its last dying effort and that is about the time the seiner 
captures them. Manager Arnold is talking about the Bristol Bay fisheries and 
if any such fish is unfit for food, that is it and yet all the fish packed in Bristol 
Bay are the kind of fish described by Mr. Arnold. With respect to fish in south- 
eastern Alaska, except in the few streams about Yakutat, the Chilkat, the 
Taku, and the Stikine, fish mill about for a week or longer, usually hovering 
near the stream and when ready to “go up” no power on earth can drive them 
down and nothing but a fence can stop them. When a salmon is unfit for food, 
it is plain to see. Some species die soon after spawning and usually become 
the food of the fingerlings, others die and when the waters of the stream recede, 
lie on dry land and stink and furnish Mr. Arnold with the basis for his talk; 
others live months after spawning and are much sought after by persons who 
live near such streams. If you travel in a car near Yakutat, you will see such 
salmon in February. 

With respect to (2), Dr. Jordan described it correctly—the farther away from 
the streams, the more streams do the traps destroy. Whom does Mr. Arnold fool 
when it is known that the Three Hill Island traps capture over 100,000 salmon 
per day in days of optimum production? Traps cannot rob fish streams, but the 
books of the courts are full of cases where traps have been convicted of fishing 
during the closed period. You can see too what the inducement would be when 
the trap is capturing 100,000 per day especially when the market reaches 25 to 
50 cents each. 

Manager Arnold himself told you in his testimony on S. 1446, January 26, 1948, 
pages 90, 91: “[the traps] are located in outside waters * * * at a place where 
they intercept the fish bound for dozens or a hundred streams.” 

I hope you will look at the exhibit of a map of a portion of southeast Alaska 
inserted in the record by Manager Arnold in hearings of 1948 above cited. You 
will see the trap obstacles past which the salmon have to pass to get to their 
home streams, in which trap areas, no seine operates. 
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The famous Anan Creek is just around the corner from Deer Island on the 
northeast portion of the map. In 1932, the FWS counted 152,000 salmon that 
passed through the weir, which means that the FWS thinks only 152,000 were 
intercepted by all gear and captured. The known capacity of this creek, judging 
from the number that was taken in the days of its full production, was about 
2 million salmon. Since the restoration of that stream to the days of full pro- 
duction is the objective of the FWS, don’t you think it should have done some- 
thing all along the line to every one of the 40 traps that line the shore to 
the ocean? On the contrary, the Bureau only calculates the amount that ac- 
tually get inside the “line” which it places at 500 yards from the creek 
when at times the line should be another 500 yards distant. This stream 
was especially valuable because it was 1 of the 2 creeks that had fish in com- 
mercial quantities by July 1 instead of the present August 5. We have lost 
more than a month of productivity. 


THE FWS PROTECTS THE TRAP OWNERS AND DENIES INFORMATION WITHOUT LEGAL 
AUTHORITY 


My presentation of the case against the fish trap could be stronger if I had 
access to the catch records of each or selected traps. Mr. McKernan said this 
information is withheld because “that is the law.” When he was driven from 
that subterfuge, he said “it is supposed to be,” but after an interchange with 
Senator Magnuson, who could not see why such information was confidential, 
the Senator asked ine if I wanted them and when I said ‘yes’ he replied “Ill 
get them for you.” 

The FWS knows every “killer trap” and its record. There is no need to 
consult with the trap owners as to which traps shall be closed as occurred in 
1953 when the FWS was drawing up the next year’s regulations. Begin with the 
killer traps. We know many of them, and the FWS knows all of them. 

You can ask yourself why it is that in 1927, 575 traps captured 80 percent of 
the salmon and yet in 1982, after what the FWS called “drastic” reduction left 
only 193 operating, the take was still 79.4 percent. An arrangement was made 
by the industry with the FWS whereby the industry was to retain certain selected 
traps and the areas open to trap fishing were to be spaced so that nobody else 
could “cork” the operating traps, and the balance were abolished (a power that 
Secretary McKay now says they don’t have but will need an act of Congress). 
The actual reduction was 382—all dummy traps. 


SETON THOMPSON EXPLAINS WHY THE FWS DOES NOT OBEY THE LAW 


Weren’t you astonished to hear Mr. Thompson tell you that at the time the 
50 percent standard of escapement was enacted, Congress only had in mind the 
conservation of red salmon because that was the only species that were con- 
sidered valuable at that time? That was in 1906. However, this standard was 
retained in the 1924 revision and when the industry were packing millions of 
salmon, nothing but reds to the westward, and also at a time when its own 
consultant, Dr. Gilbert, had informed them that depletion was imminent. 

I don’t know how we are to awaken the Secretary of the Interior who, after 
all, is the office charged with carrying out the will of Congress. Certainly the 
Secretary has failed in his duty because we have complained and we have in- 
formed him that the escapement was nearer 10 percent than 50 percent, even 
in the once valuable red streams of southeast Alaska. Certainly he should do 
more than refer our complaints to the FWS, which agency closes the book by 
telling the Secretary “not true.” But it is true. Everybody knows it now. 

There never has been a stream more valuable than Anan Creek, till, in 1902, 
one canneryman put in a trap 90 paces from the mouth and took away what 
was thought to be 100,000 salmon per day to his 2 canneries. When my brother 
and I surveyed the stream and saw that no fish were getting into it we reported 
this fact to the Bureau of Fisheries. Soon its warden inspected the stream. 
The Bureau did nothing till 1912 when the cannery abandoned its trap and 
then the Bureau closed the stream. 

The ancient Indian village of Kasaan of over 100 souls sustained themselves 
by fishing in that bay with some 30 miles of fishing area and having 8 species 
of salmon: reds, pinks, and chums. This continued till two corporations put a 
trap on each side of that bay and each took about 1 million therefrom annually. 
These two traps, Island Point and Gravina Point, were the subject of a fierce 
controversy founded on the complaints of these Indians and their threatened 
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expulsion, but nothing has been done so that today these Indians have been 
compelled to go elsewhere to fish. In that manner have these waters become 
hatcheries for the sole benefit of these two corporations who now have what 
amounts to a private right of fishery. 

The situation at Saginaw Bay showed a depleted stream in this bay 3 miles 
Jong so the FWS closed the entire bay. That forced the trap at the mouth of 
the bay to move around the point where it caught no fish. The next year, the 
FWS created a legal area about 100 yards long just “inside” the mouth. The 
trap was put there and continued taking its 1 million salmon per season. The 
Indians, however, were thus driven away from their ancient town and fishing 
sites and Saginaw became a hatchery for two corporations till the stream was 
totally depleted. 

When the FWS proposed to close down Boca de Quadra, we proposed that it 
also close the traps guarding that bay. The traps’ owners protested and the 
FWS also said “No,” so Boca de Quadra became a private hatchery for the traps. 


‘TF YOU BREED LATE FISH YOU WILL GET ONLY LATE FISH” 


That was the theme of my opposition to the present scheme of conserving fish 
which began in 1923, the theory being that the salmon that come after a deter- 
mined date would seed the stream and full production secured. August 3 was 
the date fixed for Icy Straits. By 1939 and 1940 it was seen that my prediction 
was correct so in 1941 the season was extended. Virtually all the pack in that 
district was secured after August 3. That is why I told the FWS and the in- 
dustry that they were packing our ‘seed fish” and the time would come that 
even they would be gone. The time is now. 


Il. WHY THE FWS DISREGARDED THE WARNINGS OF FISHERMEN 


This organization has protested the refusal of the FWS to “be dragged into 
the gear fight’ because we believed that the matter of gear is controlling. The 
reason why the FWS has disregarded our warnings with results that are known 
to everybody is we have no power to compel the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
justify its regulations by producing evidence in a public hearing. There is no 
positive or affirmative evidence to support a single one of the areas opened to 
trap fishing. (2) Many areas formerly used by seiners are closed for other 
than conservation purposes. (3) Many such bays have been closed for 20 years 
and all needs of conservation met and yet they are kept closed. (4) Notorious 
killer traps are allowed to remain and thus important fish streams remain dead. 

Senator Magnuson could well say—‘But all the studies in the world, by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and other agencies, won’t be worth anything unless 
the knowledge gained is put into practice.” 


IS THERE A WAY? 


Since the FWS has the power to limit and prescribe areas for fishing, time 
for fishing, to open or close the season, why is depletion here? Dr. Jordan fore- 
east it in 1903, Dr. Charles R. Gilbert, another chief consultant, said depletion 
was imminent in 1922, Dr. Rich, still a later consultant, said the same thing, 
and this organization has been imploring them to do something since 1920. Who 
does the FWS listen to? 

In the hearing on Senate Resolutions 79 and 308 (70th Cong., p. 19780) Man- 
ager Arnold, the mouthpiece who has learned all he knows from books and 
viewing the topography, said (in 1939): “In southeastern Alaska, the supply 
(of salmon) has increased, I am convinced in my own mind.” 

An even more astounding statement was made by Manager Arnold’s assistant 
then recently hired away from the FWS, Steele Culbertson (p. 332 on H. R. 1515) : 
“To me that seems to be rather conclusive proof that there may be reason to 
believe that traps tend to increase production rather than destroy the source.” 

The only power the FWS does not have is to control the licensing of those who 
would then have the right to fish. That Bureau asked for this power in 1922 
but on an inspection of how it used this power obtained in the fish-bird reserva- 
tions created by Herbert Hoover, Congress refused its request. 

During the past 30 years, many changes have been made in fishery regulations, 
but only on the recommendations of the industry. Fishing seasons would be 
announced along about January each year but when a showing of fish is found 
in some area, the packers would ask for an “advance” of the opening date and 
the same would be granted over our protests. At the end of the season, the 
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reverse would be true, the season would be “extended” like this year several days 
after our people have quit. 

Congress enacted a law which covers our problem, the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. The call for hearings in Alaska is made under that act, but hear- 
ings are not so made although the Assistant Secretary of the Interior says it 
is, So we shall examine the law and the conduct of those hearings. 

We allege that (1) no record of the hearings are kept or published; (2) the 
proponents of the regulations do not testify; (8) the hearings are not presided 
over by an impartial person; (4) many regulations are issued without notice to 
any public; (5) the opponents of proposed regulations are never given the op- 
portunity to cross-examine the opposite parties and to submit documents. 

Section 1003 of 5 United States Code relates only to the call, and that is the 
section to which Mr. D. Otis Beasley, refers to in his letter to us recently : 

“There is some misunderstanding of the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. * * * You are referred to section 1003 of 5 United States Code, which 
reads in part in paragraph (b). After notice required by this section, the agency 
shall afford interested persons an opportunity to participate in the rulemaking 
through submission of written data, views, or arguments with or without oppor- 
tunity to present the same orally in any manner; * * *” 

We say, What about section 1006 which provides ‘‘except as statutes otherwise 
provide, the proponent of the rule or order shall have the burden of proof’? * * * 
Every party shall have the right to present his case or defense by oral or docu- 
mentary evidence, to submit rebuttal evidence, and to conduct such cross-exami- 
nation as may be required for a full and true disclosure of the facts. 

(ad) The transcript of testimony and exhibits, together with all papers, requests 
filed in the proceeding, shall constitute the exclusive record for decision in accord- 
ance with section 1007 of this title and, upon payment of lawfu!ly prescribed costs, 
shall be made available to the parties. 

Sec. 1009. Judicial review of agency action. (a) Any person suffering legal 
wrong because of any agency action or adversely affected or aggrieved by such 
action within the meaning of any relevant statute shall be entiled to judicial 
review thereof. 

(c) Every agency action may be reviewable by statute and every final agency 
action for which there is no other adequate remedy in any court shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review. * * * 

(d) Pending judicial review, any agency is authorized, where it finds that 
justice so requires, to postpone the effective date of any action taken by it. * * * 

(e) So far as necessary to decision and where presented * * * it shall hold 
unlawful and set aside the agency action. * * * 

(5) Unsupported by substantial evidence in any case subject to the require- 
ments of sections 1006 and 1007 of this title or otherwise reviewed on the record 
of an agency hearing provided by statute; or unwarranted by the facts to the 
extent that the facts are subject to trial de novo by the reviewing court. In 
making the foregoing determination, the court shall review the whole record 
or such portions thereof as may be cited by any party, and due action shall be 
taken of the rule of prejudicial error. 

Section 1006 also includes—in hearings which sections 1003 and 1004 of this 
title requires to be-conducted pursuant to this section—(a) there shall preside at 
the taking of evidence (1) the agency, * * * the functions of all presiding officers 
and of officers participating in decisions in conformity with section 1007 of this 
title shall be conducted in an impartial manner. Any such officer may at any 
time withdraw if he deems himself disqualified ; and, upon the filing in good faith 
of a timely and sufficient affidavit of personal bias or disqualification of any such 
officer, the agency shall determine the matter as part of the record. 

To complete the record, the FWS should be required to submit the record of 
two hearings of past years to see just what importance it has given to the testi- 
mony adduced therein. In a lengthy discussion which I made at a Wrangell 
hearing, Seton Thompson, presiding, told me that my remarks would be tran- 
scribed and placed on the Secretary of the Interior’s desk. A year later, the 
reporter told me that they were never transcribed and offered to do so just for 
my records. That was the hearing in which Mr. Thompson interrupted me in 
the middle of my discussion of the pending proposed regulations and said “Mr. 
aul, can’t we just conclude your remarks by saying that you are against fish 
traps?” 

In another hearing here at Juneau recently, one fisherman wished to discuss 
the markers in the Taku River when the presiding officer said, “We have made 
our minds up about that and there is no use in going into it.” 
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There are a number of valuable salmon streams that have been closed for 
over 20 years and the only service they are is to provide a private hatchery for 
the privileged trap owner. We should have relief on such places. 

There are other closed areas where the run has been steady for many years 
but the FWS keeps them closed solely for police purposes. I have a letter from 
the FWS to me stating that fact plainly. 

(2) The proponents of the rules do not testify. This is a fundamental re- 
quirement of the Federal Administrative Procedures Act. 

(3) The hearings are presided over by prejudiced officers. I cited two in- 
stances above. Another evidence of this is the repeated statements of the heads 
of departments, “I refuse to be drawn into a gear fight.” Isn’t it his duty to 
hear us? The FWS could be wrong again as it has been for 30 years. 

(4) The FWS makes rules which are unheard of till publication. That was 
true when it prohibited gill nets in areas wherein both traps and seines are 
permitted. The territorial fish commission states what should be the rule; 
where more efficient gear are permitted, there is no reason why the less efficient 
gear should be prohibited. 

(5) The proponents of a rule are never subject to cross-examination, nor 
is opportunity for rebuttal given. We state this as a fact. 

(6) There is no provision made for review. Even when a record is kept, it 
is incomplete. 

At this point, I would like to include in my remarks the resolution of this 
organization approving a memorial introduced in our legislature by Hon. Frank 
4G. Sohnson, in 1949. The same will be attached hereto and marked “Exhibit 1.” 


THE ESSENTIALS OF REGULATIONS WHICH ARE FAIR AND EFFECTIVE 


The basis of fair and effective regulations which would also guarantee the 
required escapement has always been very simple. We are supposing that all 
special privileges are abolished. This is first and comes from the very nature 
of fish. This form of life is raised by God without expense to anybody. All 
that mankind does is to harvest them. That is the intent of the White Fisheries 
Act which merely codified the common-law right of fishery that belongs to 
everybody. 

After special privileges are abolished, all the FWS would need to do is to 
regulate the depth of the seines until the ratio of escapement is stabilized. At 
present the common depth is 10 fathoms (60 feet). If that is too efficient, make 
it 8 fathoms, or 6 fathoms. It doesn’t make any difference how long the seine 
is, 8 man cannot catch any fish if his seine is too shallow. The gear should not 
be limited because there is no way to prevent favoritism nor any way to curb 
the tyranny of the lords of the earth who would issue the license. We have 
seen both the FWS and the industry boycott people who are independent. Let 
all who will come, but regulate the depth of the seines. Nor will it make 
any difference what the size of the boat is; let them be as large as man’s desire 
might be, but limit the depth. The only real reason why boats have been getting 
larger is to enable the men to carry bigger, deeper, more efficient aids to fishing, 
and more carrying capacity. The key to conservation is gear. In the Wild 
Game Department of the FWS, virtually all the regulations relate to the gear 
permitted. 

Since depletion is an accomplished fact, closed seasons have to be ordered. This 
is specially needed to reestablish the early runs. These early runs too should 
be transplanted till we have built up runs that start at the earliest possible date— 
certainly by July 1. The restocking of streams is easy too. All the biologists 
would do this through hatcheries, but that is because biologists are biologists. 
We, the natives of Alaska, know how it can be done cheaper and quicker. We 
ean plant 6 million or more eggs in a stream in not to exceed 5 days at a cost not 
to exceed $200 per million eggs against the hatchery cost of $1,000 per million. 

There is a depth at which no fishing apparatus can capture salmon. 


III. THE CONTINUED DOMINATION OF ALASKA CANNED SALMON INDUSTRY OVER THE 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE IS NOTORIOUS SO THAT IN SPITE OF APPEARANCES AND 
THE CLAIMS OF FWS, NO PART OF THE BURDEN OF CONSERVATION IS CARRIED BY 
THE TRAP OWNERS 


Keeping the above in mind, please read the following press report of what As- 
sistant Administrator C. Howard Baltzo said and the reply of canned salmon’s 
manager, W. C. Arnold, when Mr. Baltzo announced that the basic salmon re- 
strictive program of 1954-55 would be continued for another 2 years (the so-called 
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Farley plan), Mr. Manager replied: ‘““You can no longer expect cooperation from 
operators.” 

Arnold recalled that operators cooperated in the 1954-55 restrictions, which 
permitted operation of only half of the fish traps and limited fishing boats to 
certain areas and certain periods each week. 

Arnold pointed out under a bill offered in Congress by Alaska’s Delegate, Lb. L. 
Bartlett, and endorsed by Interior Secretary McKay, all salmon traps would 
be outlawed in 5 years. Any traps closed under the 1956 curtailment would 
be closed permanently, Arnold charged. 

McKernan (administrator, commercial fishery department) said he proposed 
a compromise under which traps closed in 1956 curtailment would not necessarily 
remain so permanently, to which Arnold replied that Secretary McKay had not 
followed service in approving the Bartlett bill and probably would not go along 
on any modifications. * * * 

I have emphasized the words which I think indicate both the arrogance of 
the industry and the subservience of our Government, and shows who really runs 
the FWS. 

It is significant to us that during all these years, the employees of FWS have 
not been under civil service. When they were said to have come under, it was 
the Alaska kind of civil service, a kind that does not protect the man in his job 
but permits the fish commissioner to fine anyone without filing charges. This 
is the reason why wardens who would have testified in support of our recommen- 
dations have had to quit the service, or they have changed their stoy or kept 
their mouths shut. 

The Industry wrote the law of 1906, and while the Bureau told Congress that 
it was to conserve fish, the bill’s real objective was the provision for a tax rebate 
of 4 cents per 1,000 eggs spawned in the private hatcheries. The value of these 
hatcheries is seen in the fact that every stream on which a private hatchery 
was maintained became depleted; of these Loring and Boca-de-quadra are the 
most conspicuous, 

The fraud committed at these private hatcheries consisted in this that miilions 
of eggs were reported us having been hatched when this was not so. ‘laxes were 
rebated on the unsupported claim of the beneficiary. You can well ask why 
the Bureau’s employees who inspected these hatchers did not report the facts. 

After the law of 1906 was enacted, the institution of fish traps flowered and 
then it was that the industry realized their terrible mistake when they did not 
provide that these traps should be a vested right instead of the mere license 
of our shores. From that time on, the industry has used every effort to get 
another bill passed to cure this defect. One such bill was introduced in the 
Alaska Legislature and was known as the Britt memorial; another was known 
as the Alexander fish bill; and then came the trap-lease bill. The failure of 
these bills did not stop the industry from claiming that the Government had 
given sufficient recognition of the trap-owner’s claim so that the owner’s rights 
had become vested. Attorney McCord, for the packers, used up almost all his 
testimony in the 1924 hearings on H. R. 2714 on this theme. And today, the 
little more clever Arnold is shoving the FWS into a trap and the signs are the 
FWS will be caught perhaps unwittingly, and it is this—Arnold is asserting a 
right even in the traps that have been abolished “in the interests of conservation” 
in 1954 and this claim is bolstered by the statements of the fish commissioner 
that these traps are merely “suspended.” There must have been some under- 
standing between the FWS and the industry for Arnold says that the closure 
of these traps was possible because of the cooperation of the industry, a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement, but Arnold says they will no longer cooperate because 
the new position of the Secretary shows that he is no gentleman and has dis- 
regarded the advices of the FWS (McKay had not followed Fish and Wildlife 
Service when he approved the Bartlett bill). This outburst of industry was 
immediately followed by an offer to compromise the terms of which are that 
these nonexistent traps would be counted as if in existence if the Bartlett trap- 
reduction bill becomes law. The effect of this compromise would be that the 
10-percent reduction would be delayed 3 years if the period for installment 
reduction was 5 years, and double that if another compromise were made and 
the term fixed at 10 years. While the FWS walks very tenderly on the industry’s 
property what about the fish? While the drop in the salmon runs came suddenly, 
the causes that brought it about were building up for many years as predicted 
by the FWS’s consultants (see hearings on H. R. 2714, January 1924, p. 99). 

The opposite view was developed by Delegate Dan Sutherland and he compiled 
the decisions of the courts in the above-cited hearing. But the case of Graham v. 
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Pierce (47 Pac. 752) escaped him. In that case the supreme court for the State 
of Washington sustained an injunction removing a fish trap from the Skagit 
River on the petition of the fishermen on the ground that the trap interferred 
with the common-law right of navigation and fishery. 


SHOULD THE FWS BE ALLOWED TO LIMIT THE NUMBER OF FISHERMEN BY A SYSTEM 
OF LICENSES OR ANY OTHER SYSTEM ? S 


This is a power which they will seek from this Congress, therefore please note 
that the Bureau had this power when Herbert Hoover used a law covering bird 
reservations and created reservations over the waters of the Aleutians, Bristol 
Bay, and Cook Inlet, illegal of course as the courts finally ruled, but justifiable, 
the industry said, because of the great emergency. The Bureau tried to get 
Congress to legalize this system in 1922 and 1924, but the evidence of the abuse 
of power by the Bureau caused Congress to refuse its approval. 

If your committee would look up that hearing and read the affidavits filed 
therein, you will see how the Bureau chose its favorites with the ruthlessness of 
a Simon Legree. The traps of individuals and licenses were refused always 
“in the interests of conservation” so that the little fellow lost and the big 
interests were conserved. The same spirit that entered in the decision of the 
Bureau to close the Dawes trap on Inian Island because the johnny-come- 
lately traps of two of the Big Five created too many traps in that area. 
Another such incident below Ketchikan across Point Alva and so the little 
fellow was shut out, but when that area was reopened, the little fellow was 
not informed, whereas the big corporation got his information sub rosa and 
had his trap in place before the public was aware of the opening. This re- 
minds me of another incident in 1949 when the watchman at Anan Creek, as 
he was leaving the area on orders from the district warden, told a friend 
seiner that he was leaving for good on orders. We saw this boat go into 
the mouth of the creek and load his boat. The thing that aches us is the 
favoritism. If one person or corporation is to be permitted to do one thing, 
all others should have an equal chance. 

You can ask yourself why it was that the industry did not protest the abolish- 
ment of so many traps in various years (122 in 1927; 170 in 1931; 81 in 19382; 
138 in 1954). But if you will remember the testimony of Manager Arnold, 
you will see that it was done because of the “cooperation” of the industry, 
and when you look at the percentage the remaining traps caught in spite of 
the reduction, you will see that there was no reduction in the percentage caught 
by the lesser number of traps. Wherein then does conservation come in as it 
relates to the fish? We can see a reduction or conservation of the expenses in 
building fewer traps, but why then tell the world that these reductions were 
“drastic.” We have not sat in on the conferences wherein the “compromises” 
were made, but one thing we all can see—the killer traps were not abolished. 
Seton Thompson was the man who negotiated the latest “compromise.” Fish 
Commissioner Farley disagred with me on this and so I asked him, “Did you 
remove the Colpoys trap? He answered “No,” and that to us proves our point 
because it is the killer trap in the great Wrangell district. 


BUREAU’S DON’T ABOLISH THEMSELVES 


The men who head bureaus are appointed for political reasons, and so when 
a bureau’s performance is bad as in the case of the Bureau of Fisheries which 
started with plenty and now ends in sacrity, the head always has a reason for 
this poor record and that record always puts the blame on someone else. At 
this moment, the Bureau says the reason for depletion is that it cannot limit 
the number of fishermen by a license system and it cannot limit the fishing area 
of the vessel. We who will be the principal victims of depletion, look with 
horror at any proposal to give this Bureau such power because we know that 
we are already the victims of these men whose tenure in office is determined 
by the industry, but since we have to convince Congress that our complaints are 
well grounded, we refer to the grant of this very power to the industry in 1922. 
The theory of the laws passed by Congress are good, but the practice is bad. 
Bureaucrats change the law by interpretation. So the Bureau says the law 
is outmoded and inadequate and in cooperation with the industry, Seton 
Thompson told the public press that “revision is in the works.” In spite 
of the fact that Senator Magnuson read into the record what the power of the 
Secretary of the Interior was, I will quote a portion thereof : 
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Act of June 18, 1926, 44 Stat. 752: 

“SECTION 1. The Secretary may (a) fix the size and character of nets, boats, 
traps, or other gear and appliances to be used therein; (b) limit the catch 
of fish to be taken from any area; (c) make such regulations as to time, 
means, methods, and extent of fishing as he may deem advisable. From and 
after the creation of any such fishing area and during the time fishing is pro- 
hibited therein, it shall be unlawful to fish therein or to operate therein any 
boat, seine, trap, or other gear or apparatus for the purpose of taking fiish; * * *” 

We who fish have recognized the complete authority of the Secretary to 
do what he pleases within the meaning of the above-quoted language. The 
question of cooperation never entered our heads till we read Mr. Arnold’s 
reply. We have always supported even drastic regulations except where the 
burden of conservation was not shared by the traps. If you depended for 
your living on seine fishing as we do, your stomach would sink into your shoes 
at the proposal of the FWS to close the following bays: Glacier Bay, Dundas 
Bay, Auk Bay, Berners Bay, Excursion Inlet, Port Frederick, Lisianski Inlet, 
Lisianski Strait, Tenekee Inlet, Freshwater Bay, Taku Inlet, Port Snettish- 
ham, Tracy Arm, Seymour Canal, Hoonah Sound, Peril Strait, Sitka Sound, 
Kelp Bay, Sitkoh Bay, Kahz Bay, Slocum Arm, Hood Bay, Chaik Bay, White- 
water Bay, Gambier Bay, Pybus Bay, Hobart Bay, Port Houghton, Farragut 
Say, Portland Canal, Stikine River, Eastern Passage, Red Bay, Salmon Bay, 
Lake Bay, El Capitan Passage, Shipley Bay, Tuxecan Passage, Kashavarof 
Passage, Snow Pass, Burnett Inlet, McHenry Inlet, Zimovia Strait, Anita 
Bay, Bradfield Canal, Ratz Harbor, Behm Canal and tributary bays, Kasaan 
Bay and tributary bays including Twelve Mile Arm, Skowl Arm, Rudyard 
Bay, Gedney Pass, Traitors Cove, Cholmondelay Sound and tributaries, Moira 
Sound and arms, George Inlet, Smeaton Bay, Boca de Quadra, Very Inlet, 
Willard Inlet, Fillmore Inlet, Ray Anchorage, Kendrick Bay, McLean Arm, 
Nichols Bay, Klakas Inlet, Kassa Inlet, Nutqua Inlet, Hetta Inlet, Big Harbor, 
and many others. 


WHAT PATRICK HENRY SAID ABOUT THE FUTURE 


“T have no way of judging of the future but by the past” said Patrick Henry, 
so let us see what the Bureau would do if it had the power it now seeks. Under 
the so-called emergency use of the bird reservation in 1922, the Bureau allotted 
the quotas to each cannery in the district of the reservation, and no other 
cannery was allowed to take fish therefrom, so would the floating canneries 
have been barred in Bristol Bay in 1953 and misery on misery would have been 
heaped on the poor natives in that area for the clients of Mr. Arnold refused 
to buy from our people. This I can prove. 





Quota Packed 
(cases) (cases 
Pacific American Fisheries: 

Ikatan e Aire cd aod or ts ub ols cath oes ws ul adiel A sstavan a etatecadin me ln homep ovata 76, 000 62, 252 
King Cove......--- § et eee ee ee itis Gale Sei 100, 000 46, 831 
Shumagin- = : Aah eke Tees 50, 000 50, 000 
P. E. Harris & Co., False Pass- -- ene hades ae : - : 70, 000 42, 328 
Total allowed_ -- -- ists ; , 296, 000 201, 411 


In the Cook Inlet area under the same scheme, the record shows: 


| 
Quota | Packed 





(cases | (cases) 
Alaska Packers’ Association, Kasilof oe 40, 000 14,611 
Libby, MeNiell & Libby, Kenai----- : | 40, 000 26, 088 
Northwest Fisheries (Booth), Kenai--.-- -- ‘ 4 B | 40, 000 15, 931 
Fidalgo Co., Port Graham Es 5 40, 000 14, 344 
Anchorage Packing Co__ - 15, 000 4,549 
Pioneer Packing Co., Snag Harbor- -- 15, 000 6, 645 


Total allowed ----- Faas ad 190, 000 82, 168 
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All negotiations for the bird reservation which, on its face, was meant to 
cover land only, were carried on with the fish commissioner in secret. Not 
a word leaked out till the plan was made a law by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Even the licenses were given over to the cannery superintendent. We mention 
this to show how far the Bureau was willing to go to “cooperate” with the 
industry. One of the representations made by the Bureau was the “fishing 
had to be curtailed or the fish streams would be destroyed” and immediately 
gave the favored five a quota exceeding any possible production except at 
Shumagin. In the area about the Aleutians and Bristol Bay, the pack was only 
70 pereent of the quota allowed, nor did the FWS cut down the quota when 
it saw that it had miscalculated. What then of the escapement? 

In the case of Cook Inlet the pack was only 50 percent of the quota allowed. 
You can well ask yourself if the Bureau cared about the escapement. In this 
illegal bird-reservation area, the pack was almost entirely red salmon, the 
kind for which Seton Thompson says the 50 percent standard was set. You 
have to say that there was no 50 percent escapement, for Captain Moser truly 
said: 

“There never was a cat that held a mouse with more tenacity than a can- 
neryman holds a salmon, and it is doubted if a salmon of choice species is ever 
allowed to escape as long as it is fit to put inside a tin can.” 

It isn’t only birds of a feather who flock together, for mankind too associate 
with their personal friends, people they find congenial, and nothing breeds good 
fellowship like “cooperation”. So it is not strange that Henry O’Malley, just 
appointed fish commissioner after a hard fight on his behalf by the industry, 
accepted the invitation of the Alaska Canned Salmon in September in the 
year of our Lord 1922. There peace and harmony prevailed, tension was gone, 
food and some of the wine consumed, when, at the nod of the toastmaster, 
Mr. O’Malley said in part: 

“In regulating fisheries, the Bureau had three possible courses: First, to stand 
by while the fish were destroyed; second, to grant permits to all comers, with 
general restrictions to protect the fish, which would have resulted in the 
operators being reduced to a point of financial disaster; third, to restrict the 
number of operators, as well as the areas fished, and the amount of gear used, 
seasons of fishing, etc.” 

The first was rejected, and likewise the second. In commenting on this 
choice, our then Delegate to Congress, Dan Sutherland, said in part before 
Congress: 

“And thus in determining not to apply the second method, which is the method 
compelled by law, by all court decisions, and by our constitutional guarantee 
of equal opportunity, an insurmountable obstacle arose, namely, the investment, 
and so the commissioner set aside all human rights in favor of the investment. 

“I herewith submit the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on this subject in the case of Wick v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356) : 

“*When we consider the nature and the theory of our institutions of gov- 
ernment, the principles upon which they are supposed to rest, and review the 
history of their development, we are constrained to conclude that they do not 
mean to leave room for the play and action of purely personal and arbitrary 
power. * * * For the very idea that one may be compelled to hold his life or 
the means of living, or any material right essential to the enjoyment of life 
at the mere will of another seems to be intolerable in any country where freedom 
prevails as being the essence of slavery itself.’ ” 





EXHIBIT 1 


38TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD AND SISTERHOOD 
AT CRAIG, ALASKA 


RESOLUTION NO, 46 : APPROVAL OF HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL ON APPLICATION OF FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT TO FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


Be it resolved by the convention, That we approve House Joint Memorial No. 16 
of the past legislature, which reads as follows: 


“To the Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, AND THE HONORABLE B. L. Bart- 
LETT, DELEGATE FRoM ALASKA TO CONGRESS 
“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 19th session 
assembled, respectfully represents: 
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“Whereas the fisheries of Alaska constitute the principal natural resource of 
the Territory, both with respect to employment and taxable income; and 

“Whereas all persons, firms, or corporations engaged in the business of com- 
mercial fishing are obliged to conform to regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Interior who performs this duty by and through the medium of his Bureau, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service ; and 

“Whereas these said regulations are made secretly and without the necessity 
of justification and to suit the whim and caprice of the said Service which pre- 
tends that these regulations are made and based upon the hearings to which 
the public is invited, the pretense being that the said Service is not bound in 
any way (1) to record the evidence adduced, (2) or to further regard such 
evidence, (3) nor is the Service prohibited from basing its regulations on evidence 
secured from unreported sources, which sources might be the beneficiaries of the 
regulations, and of a tenor that is undivulged to the public or interested parties ; 
and 

“Whereas these regulations vitally affect the businesses and lives of more than 
25,000 persons in Alaska, and a business that is vital to the first and third divi- 
sions of this Territory; and 

“Whereas no person feeling himself aggrieved can appeal for redress to any 
authority except to the very Service responsible for the grievance, with the result 
that the said Service never fails to sustain the wrongs complained of, all con- 
trary to the spirit and tenor of our American institutions; and 

“Whereas other departments of Government having comparable powers of 
Government with the Fish and Wildlife Service are required to conform to the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act (title 5, sees. 1001-1011), which is an 
act that requires public hearings wherein all interested parties have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, to hear, and to cross-examine witnesses, to have the evidence 
adduced therein published, to promulgate only those regulations that can be 
sustained by such evidence; and 

“Whereas Congress has required that every regulation of departments and 
bureaus coming under this act must be justified and conform to the evidence 
adduced in the said public hearings and that if any interested party feels 
aggrieved by the conclusions of the said department or bureau, such person has 
the right to appeal to the Federal courts for determination as in other cases, 
whereupon the said bureau must justify its regulation from the evidence adduced 
at the public hearings; and 

“Whereas the said Fish and Wildlife Service is not bound by the Federal 
Administrative Procedure Act, and has never justified any of its regulations, 
even though many of its regulations cannot be justified on any theory of con- 
servation of fish as may be easily proved by (1) the evidence of the total deple- 
tion of many of the very best salmon streams, (2) the partial depletion of 
others, (3) the closure of vast areas of fishing grounds to all forms of gear, but 
which in fact affects only movable gear, because the said Service allows the fish 
traps to continue to occupy strategic positions at the entrance to such closed 
areas, (4) that by failure to close the said traps, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has placed 100 percent of the burden of conservation on movable gear and placed 
no burden whatsoever on fish traps which are the form of gear that is preferred 
and almost entirely owned by the large special interests that control the canning 
industry, (5) that the said Service has instituted a system of conservation that 
is founded largely upon closed seasons with the result that (a) the valuable 
early runs of sockeye and pink salmon are depleted, (0) the industry is now 
catching the very runs of salmon which the said Service heretofore designated 
as seed fish by which it appears that the regulations are determined, and not by 
the needs of conservation, (6) even the reduction in fish traps from about S800 to 
about 400 by the said Service was not in the interest of conservation because (a) 
the closed areas comprise areas preempted by the so-called dummy traps which 
caught no fish in the first place, (0) the trap owners themselves nominated the 
traps that were closed by the said Service, and hence only unprofitable traps 
were closed: whereas the logic of conservation would direct the said Service to 
close the most productive fish traps; and that all of these allegations and more 
could be proved if hearings were held under the Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
prays that the Secretary of the Interior direct the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
conform to the provisions of the Federal Administrative Procedure Act to the 
end that the people of Alaska might have their day in court; and if an amend- 
ment to the said act be necessary, that an order be issued that during the interim 
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of such enactment by Congress the said Service conform to the practice outlined 
in the said act 

“And your memoralist will ever pray.” 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of the 
original resolution unanimously adopted by the officers and delegates of the 38th 
annual convention of the Alaska Native Brotherhood and Sisterhood at Craig, 
Alaska, on November 17, 1950. 

AL WILLARD, 
Grand Secretary, Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

Attest: 

Harry DOvuGLAS, 
Grand President, Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

The CHarrman. All right. We will take about a 5-minute recess 
at this time. 

* * * * * * % 

The CHarrman. Come to order please. We will hear now from 
Mr. Anderson. 


Ad 


STATEMENT OF C. L. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA DEPARTMENT 
OF FISHERIES, JUNEAU 


Mr. Anperson. Well, the first point I would like to get in here in 
the record deals with both roads and fish. I am referring to access 
roads, feeder roads from the Alaska Highway, or the highway you 
are proposing from Juneau down to the “Peters sburg, Wrangell area, 
and into Ketchikan. 

Now, at the present time right here in Juneau we have about 6 
million pounds of salmon, halibut, black cod, and miscellaneous fish 
ianded right here in this cold storage, that are being handled here, 
and then shipped to Seattle. If we had a feeder road out of here, 
all of that would be shipped by truck, and a whole lot more. In fact, 
we probably would double our landing here by truck, right direct. to 
the Midwest market, in the East, which is our major market for our 
product. 

Senator Magnuson. It would get there quicker. 

Mr. Anperson. Get there a lot quicker. 

Not only would we handle frozen fish, but we could handle a lot of 
this fresh fish. It could go in these refrigerated trucks right to the 
Midwest in a fresh condition, iced. 

They have a wonderful supply of salmon here. We also have 
halibut and other species. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Which, Mr. Anderson, I will tell you, would 
be very, very welcome because that area is always a handicap in that 
respect. 

Mr. Anverson. I, myself, hesitate to buy frozen fish because I am 
not too sure of the condition; maybe it has been in the freezer too 
long. That is what you people in the Midwest are concerned with; 
may ybe sometimes you get good quality; other times you get poor. 

Senator Macnuson. I want to say this for the record, as you know, 
Mr. Anderson, I have been working on this highway system for a long, 
long time, offici ally, unofficially, ‘and every ‘other way. I must say 
this for the Alaska Steam and others who operate here, that they 
have never been in opposition to these lines coming down. As a 
matter of fact, they have always been very helpful to us. They have 
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never thought of that as competition. Asa matter of fact. the Alaska 
Steam on on all of their maps prior to the building of the road used to 
have the proposed Alaskan Highway, which was distributed by the 
thousands throughout the United States and all over Canada, and 
they have always gone under the theory that this would open up 
this Territory, there would be more population and more business for 
everybody. I believe that is a enaiials approach to the problem. 

Mr. Anverson. I think that is right because, whereas they may lose 
some business in this fish here, they would gain a lot more that would 
come in and go out the other way. 

Senator Magnuson. The experience of these things has been that 
the more you open up a territory, the more you establish the modes 
of transportation and increase their business. 

Mr. Anverson. That is right. 

This 6 million pounds of fish landed right here in Juneau, means 
about 3,000 tons of freight—think of that in truckloads—that is about 
150 truckloads at 20 tons a truck. That means almost one truckload 
a day would be going out of here. 

The same thing holds true of Petersburg and Wrangell. In fact, 
at the same time that we are landing about 6 million here, that little 
town of Petersburg is landing about 8 million. I do not have any 
figures for Wrangell; maybe they have a half a million. So that 
would mean at least 200 truckloads. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, it is a lot of fish. 

Mr. Anperson. Lots of fish. It would bea great deal more. Ketchi- 
kan is another point. I was afraid that no one else would bring 
that out. 

There was one other point I think we did not have time to get in 
the record in Anchorage. 

Senator Magnuson. You know, any progress always creates more 
problems. 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Senator Maenuson. Now, when we do get going, of course, we want 
to be very careful that we have a right to move through Canada with- 
out any problems. We do not want any tariffs or duties. 

Mr. Anperson. I realize that point. 

Senator Magnuson. I think that can be worked out, but that is one 
thing we have to watch, too. 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Because they fish a lot themselves. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, they would be anxious to get the trucking 
business. They would like to sell gas also along the highway. They 
are producing a lot of gas in Alberta and those others. 

Senator Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. They would be happy to sell to truckers. 

There was one point that I do not believe got in the record quite 
clearly, and that is that this fish and game problem is really something 
that we should consider as an American heritage. In fact, it even goes 
back to the days of England when the people fought for the right to 
have their fish and game, and the way they settled it back there was to 
say that the Crown, the Sovereign owned the fish and game for the 
benefit of all the people, and when the Colonies were formed they had 
that same idea that the fish and game were the property of the Colony. 
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Every Colony had that right. They controlled and owned their fish 
and game for the benefit of all the people. England did not control 
the Colonies; the Colonies themselves did that. When the Union of 
the Thirteen States was founded, you will note that certain powers 
were given to the new Federal Government which was formed ; certain 
other powers were retained by the States; and one of those powers was 
the control of their fish and game. 

I think you all know that. As each Territory was formed, each 
new Territory was formed, they retained and had the control of their 
fish and game. 

What would have happened in the State of Washington if they 
had not had that control, or in your State? There would have been 
a minor revolution. They would have fought for that right. In 
every Territory, as I say, that is formed, has that right. When they 
became a State they retained the right, and every State that comes 
into the Union under the same powers as the previous States—all 
of the Territories at present, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, have control of 
their fish and game. The only exception is Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this question: Does the Terri- 
tory have more control, organic control over game laws than they 
do over fish ? 

Mr. Anperson. No; they have no control of game or fish. 

Senator Magnuson. Does not the legislature here establish fees, 
nonresident license fees, and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Anverson. The license fees are set up by what is known as the 
Alaska Game Commission. 

Senator Magnuson. Which is part of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. Anperson. Which is part of the—which are nominated by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Senator Macnuson. So that fish and game come under the same 
administrative setup. 

Mr. ANprerson. That is correct. However, with this exception, 
that the Territory did put into effect a fishing, a sport fishing license 
to collect moneys for work on the conservation of sport fish. Under 
the Organic Act the Territory does have the right to license and tax. 
If they wanted to, I would venture that their lawyers would say that 
the Territory could duplicate, if they so wished, licenses on all fishing 
and all game. 

Senator Maenuson. In other words, if I wanted to game fish or 
game hunt I could be subject to a Territorial license and an Alaska 
Game Commission license ? 

Mr. Anpverson. If the Territory so decided; that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, on the stocking of lakes—I am speaking 
of sport fishing now. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. That is done by you alone, or by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, or both ? 

Mr. ANpERsON. By both. 

Senator Magnuson. By both. 

Mr. ANnperson. We’re working together on that, that is correct. 

Senator Maenuson. You do not have any problems there, do you? 
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Mr. Anpverson. No; we get along reasonably well. We try to work 
together; we will work in one area and they will work in another, 
and that has worked out quite well. 

Senator Maenuson. In other words, because of limitation of funds, 
I suppose, or in those cases it is better that the Fish and Wildlife take 
a certain area and do the stocking job, or whatever you do? 

Mr. ANperson. That is right. 

Senator Maenuson. You take another area ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. We have a case that is coming up here to- 
morrow, the Navy at Kodiak have asked us to do some work over in 
their area, but the Fish and Wildlife had previously worked in there, 
and we told them we would not work out there until the Fish and 
Wildlife were ready to withdraw, and we had some agreement. 

Senator Macnuson. During the war you allowed the military per- 
sonnel to hunt and fish without license; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpverson. Of course, we had no authority here. 

Senator Macnuson. Did the Fish and Wildlife? 

Mr. Ratston. No; that is not correct; you had to live in Alaska 
1 year, anybody, no exceptions, before you could do that. 

Senator Magnuson. Was not there some concession made to the 
military ? 

Mr. Ratston. There was a concession made inasmuch as the law read 
“domiciled,” which the military could not qualify under; they changed 
it to 1 year’s continuous residence; after they had been assigned here 
for 1 year then they could qualify. 

Senator ScHoepPe.. Is that voluntary or involuntary residence for 
1 year? 

Mr. Ratsron. Their residence certainly is not voluntary; that is the 
reason they changed the act. 

Senator MaGnuson. The same situation applies now, does it? 

Mr. Ratston. That is right; the same law is applicable now as was 
then; it requires 1 year of continuous residence to get resident privi- 
leges. 

Senator Magnuson. You do not mean residence; you mean 1-year 
domicile? 

Mr. Ratston. No; I mean residence in Alaska, 1 year. 

Senator Magnuson. How can they be a resident here? 

Mr. Ratston. Domicile; you are only domiciled in one place. If 
they are going to keep their residence in any State they could not have 
a domicile in Alaska. 

This is what happened during the war. I mean, I know fellows up 
here. I was up here myself during the war. If he stayed here; if he 
was here on a tour of duty for 2 years, after 1 year he got permission to 
hunt and fish, or he did it. That was after they changed it to residence 
instead of domicile. 

Senator Magnuson. Instead of domicile. 

Mr. Rarston. In other words, you have to be a person who has been 
in Alaska for 1 year. 

Senator Macnuson. If I remember my law correctly, residence is a 
matter of domicile and intent, a combination of both. 

Mr. Ratston. It is a very fine definition, I will grant you that, but 
our legal counsel changed it to residence instead of domicile, so if they 
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were here 1 year they would qualify for resident hunting and fishing 
license. 

Senator Macnuson. So to all intents and purposes if the military 
man is here a year, although his residence is particularly someplace 
else, he then qualifies for hunting and fishing, like a bona fide resident 
of Alaska, for 1 year. 

Mr. Rausron. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. That still exists? 

Mr. Ratsron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Is that good or bad for the game? 

Mr. Rausron. Well, I think it is good all the way around. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean, sometimes you get a complaint that 
they do too much of it, and other times, of course, we want to make them 
feel at home, too, up here. 

Mr. Rarston. Well, I think the military created a problem; they 
created that problem, and they have been very cooperative with the 
Fish and Wildlife. We have about 18 military men that are perma- 
nently assigned to conservation duty; they are under our jurisdiction 
and supervision. 

Senator Magnuson. Then I suppose it depends a lot on the C. O.; 
they police a great deal themselves, too. 

Mr. Ratstron. That is right. They are very conservation-minded. 

Senator Magnuson. I think that the favorable impression that we 
created with these hundreds of people that came up here, when they 
go back to the States that makes them almost feel that they are part 
of Alaska, and they want to do the same kind of thing for conserva- 
tion that a resident, a bona fide resident, would do; they all go home 
talking about it. 

Mr. Ratsron. Well, that is absolutely correct. 

I might add that all of the new personnel that rotate to Alaska, 
military personnel, are indoctrinated regarding wildlife laws, and 
they get a very good briefing. 

Senator Macnuson. A lot of them come back for game trips, too. 

Mr. Anprrson. Well, I do not think I have to discuss any further 
this heritage of the people of Alaska to have control of this, which 
we have not had. You are well acquainted with that; you have heard 
plenty of testimony on it already. 

I think I showed you in my short discussion there in Anchorage 
that the people of Alaska want that control, and they have expressed 
it by a vote of the people; they are willing to take it. They feel 
that they should have it. I showed you that breakdown, a “light 
breakdown of our work that we have done. I gave you a copy of our 
reports, which I believe will show you that we are capable of han- 
dling, and we have a strong nucleus and organization, and we could 
make the change very readily if Congress so desired and would give 
it to us. 

I do not believe we should take a lot of time here in discussing the 
matter of seasons and all that, unless there are some special questions, 
because I am afraid we would get involved here ourselves with it. 

Senator Maenuson, Yes. 

Mr. Anprerson. We have our ideas on it, and someone else may 
have different ideas on it. I will say this, that we take a little dif- 
ferent approach to the problem than perhaps a Federal agency does, 
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because we feel that the people of Alaska should have something to 
say about this; they should be consulted. It has been our practice to 
meet with the fishermen and discuss these problems and get their 
reactions to them. 

I have been around this game for a long time, and my impression is 
that the fishermen are more conservation minded than most of the 
rest of them, including the packers. I can give you just one illustra- 
tion. I think you are aware of the trouble in the State of Washing- 
ton there a few years back. They were having trouble with the runs 
of the smelt in the Columbia River; these runs were going down. 
So the fishermen themselves called the Department of F ‘isheries and 
said let us do something about it; we think we ought to take some 
action. We held a meeting with the biologists, the boys who were 
working on the problem, and asked them if. they had any ideas. 

“Well,” they said, “Maybe we ought to move the deadline down the 
river about half a mile, and we should add another 12 hours to the 
closed period.” We had decided this beforehand and went to the 
meeting; however, we did not say anything to the fishermen as to 
what we had in mind. We asked them to talk, to get their ideas on it. 
‘They did all the talking. When they got through they agreed, and 
actually took a vote on it, that they would move, they would like to 
have the deadline moved down 1 mile, and they would like to have 24 
hours additional closure. So we accepted that; we did not even tell 
them what our arguments are. I do not think you have to worry about 
the fishermen on that; if they take it over, and talk to them about it. 
By getting in close contact with them I think you will get that coopera- 
tion and they will work with you. 

Now, I told you something about the program we have been institut- 
ing here in Alaska in our Department, with the stocking of salmon— 
the stocking of salmon in barren waters, the building of fishways, and 
investigation of control of predators. I showed you some pic tures of 
the bs uga whale. I told you we were going to work on the sea lions; 
we were going to start that, and we are hav ing a man work on that. 

If an opportunity were given to me, I would like to present a written 
program to you on what could be done here. 

Senator Magnuson. We would be glad to have that. 

Mr. Anperson. That might speed up the recovery for Alaska. 

Senator Magnuson. You send that. We will be glad to have that 
information. 

Mr. Anperson. I also told you, explained to you how the Territory 
could finance it at the present time, without any additional taxes, pro- 
vided we got half of the proceeds from the Pribilof Island funds, and 
if we got ‘the Dingle-Johnson and Pitman-Robinson money. 

I do not have to go into details on that; I am sure you are ‘acquainted 
with that. 

I think that summarizes pretty well, unless you have some questions 
there. I know you are short of time. 

Senator Maenuson. I do not believe we have any questions. I want 
to thank you for your testimony up in Anchorage, and also standing by 
here, both you and Mr. McKernan. It has been helpful to us to have 
the background of the two services in hearing this fish testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I have been very happy to be here with you. 

Senator Magnuson. We have one more witness. 
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Mr. Al Anderson, is he here? 


Mr. Anperson. Yes. 
Senator Macnuson. Mr. Anderson, we will be glad to hear from 


you. 
We will put Mr. Anderson’s full statement in the record. Is there 


anything else you wish to submit which can be sent to the committee ? 
I presume that the bulk of your testimony will cover many of the 
things that have been covered here, is that correct ? 


Mr. Awnperson. That is correct. __ 
Senator Magnuson. Is there anything new that you would like to 


briefly add? 
(Statements filed for the record :) 


I’REPARED STATEMENT OF Mr. At ANDERSON, Executive Drrecror, ALASKA 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, JUNEAU (IDXCERPTS) 


FISHERIES 


Since the early 1900's the fishery resources, particularly the salmon fishery, 
have been one of the bulwarks of the economy of Alaska. The management 
of this fishery has probably been one of the most controversial in the Territory 
of Alaska. Regardless of controversies that exist, the Territory’s salmon 
fishery in peak years has been able to provide summer employment for about 
25,000 workers and the gross value of its product has been as high as $100 
million per year. 

During the past several years the salmon industry has had a series of disas- 
ters which have just about cut total production in half and this cut has resulted 
in a sharp employment decline. The management of the commercial fisheries 
in those States which have commercial fisheries is delegated to the State. In 
the Territory of Alaska the management of the Territory’s fisheries has been 
vested in the Departnient of the Interior under the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Without casting aspersions on any particular agency, the hard, cruel fact 
remains that Alaska salmon runs have been failures and the people of Alaska, 
who have very definite ideas about the management of their fisheries, have 
been able to do nothing about this failure. To us it appears just and logical 
that management and control of the Territory’s fish and game resources should 
be placed in the hands of the Territory. 

In order to bring about this change without placing undue hardships upon 
the finances of the Territory, those revenues from the fur-Seal fisheries which 
now go to the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Treasury of the United States 
should be turned over to the Territory of Alaska so that these moneys could 
be used to finance the management of Alaska fisheries by Alaskans. 

At the present time the Pribilof fur-seal herds are of little direct value to 
the Territory of Alaska. The Territory receives none of the revenues from 
this resource—all of it going either to the Fish and Wildlife Service or to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Again, it appears to us that the very minimum Congress could do would be 
to allocate that portion of the revenue which now goes into the Treasury of 
the United States to the Territory of Alaska so that it could at least increase 
the scope of its fisheries program. 


CONTINUED FUNDS FOR NORTH PACIFIC RESEARCH 


With diminishing salmon runs, the attention of the entire country has focused 
on the North Pacific Treaty between Japan, Canada, and the United States, 
whose purpose is to regulate the taking of fish in the North Pacific. 

The fishing activities of the parties to this treaty, with particular reference 
to the Japanese, are apparently having a far-reaching effect on the Alaska 
fisheries. The questions involved are international, as well as biological, and 
involve a gigantic fisheries research problem. We urge the members of this 
committee to continue to make adequate funds available so that the North 
Pacific fisheries studies can be continued and accelerated. 

While the Alaska crab industry has not yet been faced with the international 
problems confronting the salmon industry, we can readily see the day when 
the same question will arise concerning the crab industry in Bristol Bay. It 
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appears to us that Congress should make additional moneys available imme- 
diately so that an active crab research program can be conducted. Then the 
people of the United States will have the kind of information needed in order 
to solve potential problems which are apt to arise out of Japanese crab vessels 
fishing in the Bering Sea. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, ALASKA'S 
SALMON FISHERIES 


The salmon resource of Alaska is in bad shape and is rapidly getting worse. 
This is perhaps the one fact concerning the salmon runs about which there is 
no disagreement. 

The salmon industry of Alaska, started in 1878, gradually increased until 
the beginning of the First World War and then increased sharply during the 
war period. Production continued to expand after the war and reached its peak 
in the 1981-40 decade. Since 1941 there has been a steady decline, and during 
the 5 years just past, the annual pack has been approximately half of what it was 
during the 1931—40 decade. 

This situation is serious. A large part of our resident population, including 
most of our native people and, in many cases, whole communities, depend upon 
the salmon fisheries for a livelihood. For many years the salmon canning in- 
dustry provided a major part of Alaska’s tax revenues, and still contributes siz- 
ably to our tax income. The situation with respect to employment income is 
aggravated by the fact that nearly twice as many fishermen are attempting to 
make a living from the fisheries today as did 20 years ago when the total catch 
was twice as large. The number of salmon traps has been cut in half during 
this period, but the number of gill nets has doubled and trolling gear and seines 
have increased considerably. 

The recent announcement of the Secretary of the Interior urging Congress to 
enact H. R. 242 providing for the complete elimination of fish traps in the 
Territory within a 5-year period, will completely alter fishery-management policy 
in Alaska, if Congress follows the recommendations of the Secretary. Prior to 
this announcement, the Fish and Wildlife Service, our fisheries administrative 
agency, had drastically but temporarily curtailed the fishing effort in the past 
few years. Traps had been reduced in number, additional bays had been closed to 
fishing, the seasons had been shortened, and some large fishing areas had been 
closed entirely. 

Scientific knowledge of the complex life cycle of the salmon is essential for 
proper management of the resource. Research programs of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service have been expanded in recent years. Alaska’s own department of 
fisheries, established in 1949, is conducting a number of salmon research pro- 
grams, and the legislature this year appropriated $672,000 for the work of this 
department during the biennium. The salmon canners have also instituted a 
sizable research program. However, much more must be done. 

We particularly need more information about the offshore phase of the life 
cycle of the salmon, a fish which spends 75 percent or more of its life in ocean 
waters. This need is forcibly indicated by the continuing decline of our Bristol 
Bay red-salmon fishery and the remarkable success of Japanese salmon proe- 
essors off the western shores of Alaska. During the past summer, according to 
information now available, the Japanese caught more salmon in ocean waters 
between Alaska and Siberia than did the fishermen along the whole coast of 
Alaska. More research may fully support our contention that many of these 
fish, if not caught offshore, would have come into Bristol Bay. 

Work on a great variety of inshore research projects now in progress must be 
extended and intensified. Among these is work on the relation of herring fishing 
to the supply of salmon, especially the premium king salmon. Many practical 
fishermen contend that overfishing of herring for fish meal and oil is a major 
-ause of the depletion of the salmon resource, as herring is a principal source 
of feed for salmon. 

That sound conservation and management program, based upon adequate re 
search, can restore and maintain fishery stocks has been well demonstrated by 
the North Pacific halibut fishery and the Frazer River red-salmon fishery in 
British Columbia. Both of these are now in healthy condition after suffering 
severe earlier depletion. 

The Federal Government must be depended on very largely for the funds 
required for the offshore research. For the inshore area, Alaska participates in 
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the work. In fact, over the past 4 years the legislature has demonstrated its 
willingness substantially to increase our contribution to this activity. The indus- 
try itself will probably continue its work in this field, although further drastic 
declines in the fishing might greatly reduce funds from that source. 

I am advised that the Fish and Wildlife Service will spend $317,300 during the 
1956 fiscal year on fisheries research and an additional $730,000 will be spent 
under the North Pacific Fisheries Treaty on offshore research projects. 

Congress could and should do much more than it is doing today in furthering 
the research programs. If it is not done, we are in danger of losing a resource 
that is of great value not only to Alaska but to the Nation as a whole. 


PREPARED STATEMENT oF W. O. SMITH, SALMON TROLLER OF KETCHIKAN, FORMER 
MEMBER, ALASKA FISHERIES BOARD 


For a good many years now the people of Alaska have been expressing alarm 
over the depletion of their salmon runs. Pack figures show a decline from a 
514 million-case average to barely over 2 million cases. The decline in southe 
eastern Alaska has been even more drastic. 

While these pack figures graphically illustrate this decline, they do not tell 
the whole story by any means. During the early days, even as late as the 1930's, 
most of the fishing effort was concentrated on the major salmon runs which were 
easily accessible. During this period it is a certainty that a very small percent- 
age of the fish available were taken. 

After the 1930's, when the major salmon runs were almost exhausted, fishermen 
began to range farther and farther afield. The advent of the large diesel- 
equipped seine boat, with the tremendous increase in efficiency of all types of 
gear during the past 20 years has meant that almost every square mile of Alaskan 
waters is now being fished and that we are taking a very large percentage of 
the fish available. Even with this increased efficiency and spread of the fishing 
effort, the pack today is still less than one-half what it was in earlier years. 

Just one illustration of what those fish runs were in the early days can be seen 
from the fact that the first year a trap was operated at Point Higgins, just 8 
miles west of Ketchikan, 750,000 fish were taken in this one trap alone. 

This trap covered an area approximately 1,000 feet from shore and it staggers 
the imagination to picture three quarters of a million fish being captured at this 
one point. While the Fish and Wildlife Service has refused to release individual 
trap catch figures, it is doubtful if this trap during recent years caught more 
than enough fish to pay for its installation. 

I am not a fisheries expert nor a biologist, and for me to attempt to tell 
anyone what has caused the downfall of our salmon runs would be rather 
futile. However, when a man of the stature of Dr. W. F. Thompson of the 
Fisheries Research Institute of the University of Washington, probably the 
foremost fisheries scientist in the world today, tells us in plain words just what 
has caused the breakdown of our salmon runs, then I think it is time that 
everyone, including the Fish and Wildlife Service, take notice. 

Dr. Thompson told us in plain words some 4 years ago that the major cause 
of the breakdown of our salmon runs was the fact that our entire fishing effort 
had been concentrated on the heart, or peak, of the salmon runs. Dr. Thompson 
referred to the fact that in all salmon runs there is a definite period of time, 
often of comparatively short duration, when salmon appear in greatest abund- 
ance. These peaks, says Dr. Thompson, are due to the fact that fish reaching 
their spawning areas at the proper time are much more reproductive than 
those which reach the spawning areas before and after the proper time. 

That this is no idle theory has been proven conclusively by the International 
Sockeye Commission on the Fraser River. It was solely through the application 
of this theory that timing is fully as important as numbers in escapement that 
brought the salmon runs up the Fraser River from a dangerously low level to 
a record peak in 1954. 

If further proof were needed, we only need look to our neighbor on the south— 
British Columbia—and of late years to Puget Sound. British Columbia has 
an available record of stability in its fish runs. While Canadian fisheries men 
said some years ago they themselves did not know what had caused this stability, 
the fact stands out, in the light of Dr. Thompson’s theory, that they have never 
and has continued into November, or as long as the fish are available. Escape- 
concentrated their fishing effort into a short period as has been the case in Alaska. 
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Fishing in British Columbia has always begun as soon as the fish show up 
ment has been secured by intermittent area closures designed to get an even 
escapement throughout the entire period. 

This raises the question, ““‘Why has the Fish and Wildlife Service failed 
to make any attempt to apply this theory in Alaska?’ There can be but one 
answer. The salmon-canning industry has said “No.” The industry has said 
further: “We must know in advance just how much fishing time we will have, 
and we must have that fishing time during the time when fish are most abundant 
or we simply cannot continue to exist.” 

Insofar as a good part of the salmon-canning industry is concerned, this is 
probably true. They must bring their crews from the States and must pay 
them wages and maintenance while in Alaska. To do this for a 3- or 4-month 
period to can what few fish are available probably would not be economically 
possible. 

Therefore, the question which faces the Fish and Wildlife Service today is: 
“Shall we give full priority to the restoration of the salmon runs and let the 
industry iit itself into the picture as best it may, or Shall we gamble on bringing 
the salmon runs back with present methods?” 

The canning industry is apparently willing to gamble on getting, through 
some miracle, another good year or two. I certainly have no objection to them 
taking this gamble; I can only admire their nerve. 

But when the Fish and Wildlife Service shows that it is willing to gamble 
the future of our salmon runs on management policies that have proven to be 
such a complete failure over a long period of years, then I do object violently. 

I have not made this statement merely to villify the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The magnitude of the failure of their management is written in the record for 
all to see and can only go down as another black page in the history of the 
exploitation of our natural resources. 

The canning industry and some fishermen will undoubtedly attempt to at- 
tribute the scarcity of salmon in Alaska to the Japanese fishing fleet. There 
is little doubt that the Japanese take has affected the Alaska pack especially 
in Bristol Bay during the past 2 years. 

However, the fact remains that the drastic decline throughout our fisheries 
was well on its way before the Japanese appeared on the scene. 

It may also be said that a count of downstream migrant pink salmon shows 
a promise of an upswing in the pink runs of southeast Alaska. It would be 
completely foolish and unrealistic to base any hopes for a change in the decline 
on any such evidence. 

Such variations in abundance are normal in every salmon run and can be 
attributed to natural conditions. This was graphically illustrated in 1949, which 
produced a large run of pink salmon in southeast Alaska. Many people, in- 
cluding some experts, hailed this as proof of a return of the pink salmon runs. 
As events have proven since that time, this was merely an interruption in the 
steady decline of this fishery. 

The people of Alaska set up some years ago a department of fisheries with 
the express purpose of preparing for the day when control of its fisheries would 
be turned over to the Territory. 

This department is today a functioning organization, entirely capable of 
assuming such control. 

The question naturally arises, “What could the Alaska Department of Fish- 
eries do to rebuild the salmon runs?” The Alaska department could, and as 
presently constituted, undoubtedly would, give full priority to the protection of 
the salmon runs, relegating such questions as to whether the canning industry 
as presently constituted could fit itself into the picture, and whether an even 
break could be maintained between traps and seines, to their proper places. 

Place these three issues in their proper perspective and 90 percent of the 
complexities in regulating the salmon runs of Alaska will disappear. 





LETTER From JouHN A. O’Brien, SALMON TROLLER, ALDER PARK, KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 
Ocroser 10, 1955. 
Hon. Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Juneau, Alaska, 
Dear SENATOR MAGNuSON: On September 26 I wrote you that I would be pres- 
ent at the Juneau hearings October 12, 13, 14, if at all possible. The trolling trip 
from which I just returned was not profitable enough to permit the cost of a trip 
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to Juneau and the resultant loss of trolling time, so will write you a letter at 
this time which I hope can be included in the testimony. I plan to stop trolling 
the end of October or early part of November and at that time will present you 
with a long letter and accompanying graphs and statistics. 

Alaskans have for years and years offered the benefit of their experience in 
making suggestions and recommendations at Fish and Wildlife Service hearings, 
congressional hearings, and through letters to the FWS and Department of the 
Interior in Washington, D. C., and letters to Members of Congress and the news- 
papers. The suggestions, recommendations, and requests of Alaskans have been 
almost entirely ignored. As a result we see this year’s salmon pack is 2,400,000 
cases—the lowest ever recorded. Last fall I pointed out in letters to the press 
and Members of Congress the tremendous loss of money to the United States and 
Alaska as a result of this unnecessary decline in Alaska’s salmon; I pointed out 
this decline was resulting in a loss to the national economy of not less than $40 
million a year. With this year’s further decline the loss is even greater. 

You will recall the optimistic statements made last fall and winter by members 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service about how they “had turned the corner on 
the decreasing salmon pack,” how such and such an area was already showing 
results of their new management policies, et cetera. At that time I pointed out 
to you several other Members of Congress, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Washington, D. C., press that we in Alaska very definitely did not agree with 
statements made by the FWS, particularly Mr. Seton Thompson. This year’s 
pack was the lowest ever recorded for Alaska. 

Already the FWS has released statements about the wonderful escapements 
achieved this past season. Naturally, these statements will again be made when 
they are brought to task for this year’s inexcusable poor run. They will say 
in effect that it was a poor run this year, but it takes time to show results and 
this year, due to their fine management, they achieved the following wonderful 
escapements which will show big dividends in such-and-such years. 

For your information and the information of the other Members of Congress 
present at the Juneau hearing, the escapement in the observation of myself, 
Mr. Kenneth Kiffer, prominent Ketchikan troller, and Mr. Richard Sanchez, also 
i prominent Ketchikan troller, was extremely poor. My observation was that 
the escapement could not have exceeded 10 percent of this year’s run in this 
area. Mr. Sanchez could not go that far; neither will Mr. Kiffer. Both say 
in no uncertain terms there was practically no escapement whatsoever. We 
were all on the water trolling, not sitting at a desk turning out a lot of paper 
propaganda. During the entire season the only significant showing of salmon we 
saw during the entire season in Alaskan waters. When we came further inside 
during the latter part of August and the month of September there was prac- 
tically no sign whatsoever of salmon jumping. Local people are agreed this is 
the poorest it has ever been. Any propaganda on the part of the FWS about 
the wonderful escapements achieved will not be well received. It may be that 
a few streams were well seeded. For this area as a whole the run was the 
poorest in history and the escapements to our observation were terrible. I sent 
two wires during the season to Mr. McKernan, FWS Director in Juneau, that the 
few prime spawners coming in were being gobbled up by fish traps and there 
should be a closure for at least 10 days to obtain an escapement of these few 
prime spawners. My wires were pretty much a waste of money. In spite of 
the pitifully small amounts of salmon the seasons were allowed to run their 
full length in most areas and other areas were closed only from 1 to 3 days 
earlier. 

When I told Mr. Einar Williams, one of our best trollers here in Ketcnikan, 
and a man who has testified at hearings many times and is very much interested 
in the welfare of Alaska and its salmon, about your Juneau hearing, Einar said, 
“What's the use?’ And that’s how most of us are beginning to feel. Year after 
year, time after time, we have offered our experience. This has cost us money, 
time—all to no avail. While I’m writing this letter, I should be down on my 
troller taking on supplies for my next trip, should be practically out of town by 
now. That’s how I make my living and unless I put in plenty of time trolling— 
no living. I get paid for the king salmon I bring in. Kenny Kiffer and I men- 
tioned to each other that if the Fish and Wildlife were paid according to the 
salmon produced things would be a lot different. 

Alaska’s salmon has declined due to two reasons: 1. Poor management on 
the part of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 2. Operation of fish traps against 
the wishes of Alaska’s people. 

A third factor has been introduced with recent Japanese gill-netting of im- 
mature salmon in the North Pacific. The actual effect of this gill-netting upon 
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Alaska’s salmon runs has not as yet been determined. You will note a marked 
decline in Alaska’s salmon runs was taking place for years before the Japanese 
started this gill-netting on a significant scale. A treaty with which you are 
familiar has been made and efforts commenced this past season to determine 
the origin of the salmon the Japanese are catching. Provided the tagging and 
studies were conducted aggressively and efficiently enough and until the results of 
these studies are known, I believe this is all that can be done at present in 
regard to the Japanese operations. 

If your committee is sincerely interested in seeing Alaska’s salmon rebuilt, if 
you are interested in seeing this excellent food available to American housewives 
at a reasonable price—not an excessively high one due to scarcity of salmon— 
if you are interested in seeing the United States and Alaska prosper a step 
higher due to flourishing salmon runs, there are only two steps which need be 
taken. If you don’t take them, I see no hope. If you do, it will be taking a step 
which will yield an additional profit to our country of some $50 million a year. 
These steps are: 

1. Transfer the management of Alaska’s commercial fisheries to the Alaska 
Department of Fisheries—I believe this was the original intent of the Organic 
Act. 

2. Eliminate the fish traps immediately. 

That is all that need be done. We’ll take care of the rest. Everyone will 
benefit from these steps. At first it will appear to those concerns which are 
operating fish traps that they will lose money from such a step. However, in 
the Jong run they will gain from the increased runs which we will produce. 
There will be vigorous opposition by some large concerns and trap operators 
to those two steps. In the past the opposition has always been successful, and 
you see the result—the Fish and Wildlife Service continues to manage Alaska’s 
salmon, the fish traps continue to operate against the wishes of Alaska’s people 
and—the salmon continues to decline, and you, gentlemen, and I and the rest 
of the United States are losing money at the rate of about $50 million per year. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
JOHN A. O’BrIEN, Salmon troller. 

(Born and raised in New York State, veteran, 3 years USAF, 9 years an 
Alaskan, family man with 3 fine children.) 


KopIaK, ALASKA, October 3, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator from the State of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Siz: Regarding your correspondence of September 23, 1955, I regret not 
to be able to testify at any place of your scheduled hearings. I fully realize 
that there is no way of keeping our salmon at home, but I do hope that you 
can be instrumental in bringing about measures that will prevent the capture of 
immature salmon on the high seas, such as the minimum size of gill net fish. 

I feel that no gill net with less than 54-inch mesh should be used. I also plead 
that an Alaskan be appointed on the North Pacific Fisheries Commission. I 
would recommend ‘Ira Rothwell, of Cordova, or C. L. Anderson, of Juneau. 

Thanks very much for notifying me of the hearing. 

Yours very truly, 
KARL BRUNSTAD. 

Senator Magnuson. The committee will stand in recess until fur- 
ther call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman.) 

(The following material was supplied for the record :) 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Juneau, Alaska, December 2, 1955. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Alaska Fisheries Board at its recent meeting held at Juneau, Alaska, on Novem- 
ber 7-12. For your information, this board is an official agency of the Territory 
of Alaska, whose members are appointed by the Governor of Alaska, subject to 
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confirmation by the Territorial legislature. The board is composed of 1 member 
at large representing the general public, 1 member representing the fish proces- 
sors, and 3 bonafide fishermen representing the 3 major fishing areas of Alaska. 
In view of the statements outlined in this resolution, you can see that the 
people of Alaska are extremely desirous of securing control of these natural 
resources at the earliest possible time. Any assistance that you can render to 
bring about this transfer will be deeply appreciated. 
Respectfully yours, 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
C. L. ANDERSON, 
Director, 
J. H. WAKEFIELD, 
Port Wakefield, Chairman, 
KENNETH D. BELL, 
Fairbanks, 
ROBERT C. KALLENBERG, 
Dillingham, 
NELS E. NELSON, 
Ketchikan, 
IrA H. ROTHWELL, 
Cordova, 
(For the Alaska Fisheries Board). 


ALASKA FISHERIES BOARD, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Whereas when the Original Thirteen Colonies banded together to create a 
union of states and to formulate a constitution, certain powers were delegated to 
the Federal Government, while others were retained by the States; and 

Whereas among those powers retained was the control of the fish and game 
resources, which were considered to be the property of the State and to be 
regulated for the benefit of all the people of the State; and 

Whereas every new State entering the Union did so on an equal basis with the 
older States and accordingly retained control of its fish and game resources; and 

Whereas every territory, except one, was also allowed to control these resources 
before becoming a State, this one exception being Alaska; and 

Whereas repeated legislation has been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States by the delegates of the Territory of Alaska asking that the people 
of Alaska have extended to them the same right of control over these major 
natural resources as has been extended to all other territories; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of Alaska have, by an overwhelming 
referendum vote of 20,544 to 3,479, recorded their wish for Territorial control 
of their fisheries ; and 

Whereas Alaska’s fisheries have, under Federal management, suffered alarm- 
ing depletion showing a steady decline in volume from 932,343,000 pounds in 1936 
to a mere 296,966,462 pounds in 1953 ; and 

Whereas in spite of the encroachments of civilization, which are well known 
to be deleterious to fish, the West Coast States have, under their local control, 
been able to stabilize their fisheries which in many cases are showing an upward 
trend; and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska has prepared itself to assume the respon- 
sibility of control of its fisheries by the creation 6 years ago of the Alaska 
Department of Fisheries ; and 

Whereas this department has been functioning in an orderly and efficient 
manner and is now in a position to readily expand and assume the duties and 
responsibilities incident to full control of the fisheries of Alaska with a minimum 
of delay and inconvenience: Now therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the Alaska Fisheries Board, the official Territorial representative 
of the fishermen of Alaska, That the Congress of the United States recognize 
the shortcomings of distant control, and its harmful effect on Alaska fisheries, 
by acting during the coming session of Congress to transfer control of fisheries 
to the Territory of Alaska. 

Dated at Juneau, Alaska, this 12th day of November 1955. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED aT JUNEAU MEETING, NOVEMBER 7-12, 1955 


Whereas all five species of Pacific salmon indigenous to Alaska, are susceptible 
to a high seas fishery; and 

Whereas the Japanese have had good success in the high seas fishery having 

taken 50,503,069 salmon off the Aleutian Islands area and 13,537,176 salmon 
off the Okhotsk area during 1955; and 

Whereas the high seas fishery whic h took 12,163,949 red salmon off the Aleutian 
Islands area during 1955 may already have been reflected in the miserably poor 
red salmon catch and escapement in the Bristol Bay watershed this season; and 

Whereas exploratory fishing on the high seas off the coast of Alaska during 
1955 by the Fish and Wildlife Service vessel John N. Cobb has demonstrated 
that a commercial offshore fishery for salmon can be established ; and 

Whereas continued and expanded exploitation of salmon on the high seas by 
American, Canadian, and Japanese fishermen, without positive knowledge as 
to degree, time, or location of intermingling, will undoubtedly result in the 
decimation and possible destruction of the commercial salmon stocks of Alaska; 
and 

Whereas the location and numbers of salmon of Alaskan and Asian origin 
intermingling on the high seas has not been determined; and 

Whereas the 175th meridian for Japanese salmon fisheries abstention to the 
eastward is, at best, an arbitrary line; salmon of Alaskan origin may well 
utilize the high seas as feeding grounds west of this line; and 

Whereas the bulk of the salmon taken on the high seas are immature feeding 
tish, thus have not reached the size where they provide the greatest economic 
return; and 

Whereas the Alaska salmon fisheries has been fully utilized, conserved, regu- 
lated, and scientifically investigated for more than four decades; and 

Whereas the Alaska salmon fisheries has reached an all time low during the 
past 5 years; and 

WwW hereas Alaska’s salmon fisheries have been regulated to obtain the optimum 

scapement of salmon in parent streams, by attempting to confine the commer- 
cial fisheries to localized areas where salmon are caught after segregation has 
occurred; and 

Whereas a high seas fishery without knowledge of the origin of the salmon 
stocks harvested precludes the successful management of the streams in Alaska 
on a miximum sustained yield basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Alaska Fisheries Board, the official representative of the 
commercial fishermen of Alaska, That the high seas fishery for salmon, except 
by trolling, in the North Pacific be prohibited until at least such time as research 
can determine, among other things, the degree, location and time of inter- 
mingling between salmon stocks of Alaska and Asia, thereby insuring that 
management principles can be intelligently applied to give the maximum sus- 
tained yield of salmon. 

It is further resolved that a high seas fishery for salmon must be prohibited 
to insure that the commercial salmon fishery of Alaska be preserved ; the Terri- 
tory cannot afford to lose this, their most valuable single resource, whose harvest 
affects every single resident of the Territory of Alaska. 

J. H. WAKEFIELD, Port Wakefield, Chairman. 
KENNETH D. BELL, Fairbanks, 

RoBERT < KALLENBERG, Dillingham, 

NEts E. NELSON, Ketchikan, 

Ira H. RorHwet iL, Cordova 





PETERSBURG VESSEL OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Petersburg, Alaska, October 24, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Sir: For your consideration the following statements are presented by 
the Petersburg vessel owners. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has consistently paid far more attention t 
law enforcement, than to research and conservation. We realize that law enforce 
ment is necessary, however, we maintain that proper regulation of the fisheries 
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under Alaskan control will to a large extent do away with most of the present 
problems of law enforcement. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service maintains there has been no diminution of 
salmon resources, while Alaskan fishermen maintain the reverse is true. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service have consistently favored the more efficient 
gear and place the main burden of conservation on the smaller fisherman. 
Regulation after regulation has consistently restricted the gill-netter and seiner. 
In 1936 the high point of over 8 million cases of salmon were caught. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service conservation measure have now brought the Alaska 
salmon pack to the remarkable low in 1955 of just over 2 million cases. The 
28-year average 1925 to 1953 shows that the salmon caught in southeast Alaska 
by the various types of gear is as follows: Traps 62 percent, seine 30.9 percent, 
gill net 2.6 percent. These figures we believe prove that the burden of conserva- 
tion has been placed on the gill-netter and seiner. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has favored traps to the detriment of resident 
fishermen. Never was there a case where a trap was confiscated when caught 
illegally fishing, however, if a gill-netter or seiner is apprehended fishing 
illegally, heavy fines and occasional requests for confiscation are the rule. 
The result so far as the fishermen are concerned tends to show discrimination. 

Under the past and present administration of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the regulations imposed by them, the fishermen of Alaska over the years 
have justly felt that they could not cooperate with nor have confidence in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, it being our contention that confidence and coopera- 
tion should be earned. The Fish and Wildlife Service have done nothing to gain 
the confidence or cooperation of the Alaska fisherman. 

Therefore, we reaffirm our stand that the fisheries be transferred from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to the Alaska Territorial Department of Fisheries, 
in whom we have complete confidence and to whom we will gladly give our 
wholehearted cooperation. 

In the matter of offshore salmon fishing, all evidence so far shows that these 
fish are immature, and if allowed to reach maturity they would show up in 
Alaskan, Canadian, and Washington streams. As a matter of economics if 
these immature fish were allowed to reach maturity, their value would increase 
by at least 50 percent. Therefore, until our contention proved or rejected 
by thorough scientific investigation, our organization stands 100 percent against 
offshore salmon fishing. 

VERNON A. COUNTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Petersburg, Alaska, October 25, 1955. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Courthouse, Seattle, Wash. 

Sir: At the last meeting of our chamber of commerce, the majority of the 
members attending, voted for the endorsement of the transfer of the fisheries 
from Federal Government status to Territorial status. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH Hatt, President. 


ALASKA GILLNETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 2, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SENATOR: Here are some of the briefs and proposals from pre- 
vious years and also for the 1956 fishing regulations. 

The Fish and Wildlife has to a certain extent disregarded these proposals in 
past years, but we are in hopes that the Service will consider these for the 1956 
regulations. 

ertaining to the Taku and Snettisham areas near Juneau, we sincerely believe 
our proposals will be of a conservative measure inasmuch as the 25-day closure 
in the month of June and the 12-day closure in August as in the old regulations, 
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will give the king salmon a good chance for escapement and also sockeyes, and 
other species. 

We feel that by reverting back to the old regulations and fishing 5 days a week, 
with the 25-day closures, we would be able to make a living without hurting the 
escapement as in previous years but we cannot make a living under the present 
regulations, of fishing only 3 days per week straight through from May 1 to 
September 50. 

The FWS statistics show that the gill-netter takes only 3 percent of the fish and 
the purse seiner takes 33 percent, and the traps take 60 percent. We are bottled 
up in these rivers and cannot fish below a lower line but the traps and seiners 
fish anywhere in open waters, Why so much discrimination? 

We would like to know why the gill-netter takes the brunt of the conserva- 
tion program, we cannot conceive any equality in such regulations. We feel we 
should be allowed to fish where all other gear is allowed. 

If the Service wishes to hold the gear down, then let us propose to limit the 
length of the gill net boats to 34 feet overall, and fish in open waters with the 
rest of the gear. The reason for limiting the length of the boats is that when 
the seiners and halibut boats finish their season, they put aboard 3 or 4 sets of 
ill nets and come into the gill net areas, hence an influx of more gear in these 
hottled-up areas, but if the gill-netter were to fish in open waters he would take 
migrant fish, including feeders instead of all spawners when they are almost on 
the spawning grounds, therefore, we propose that the lower lines be removed from 
these rivers: Taku, Settisham, Haines, Burrows Bay, and Stikine. 

It should be noted that the gill-netter started fishing at 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day and had to stop fishing at 12 o’clock noon on ‘Thursday, but the seiner was 
still fishing until 6 p. m. Friday, and taking from 8 to 10 brails of the same fish 
per set right up to the river line, there is certainly no conservation in that. 

In Portland Canal south of Ketchikan, there is a line down the center of the 
canal, on the south side of the line is Canadian waters and on the north is Ameri- 
can waters, our side is closed to gill-netting, but the Canadians are still taking 
any of the fish that enter the canal. 

We propose that our side of the canal be opened to gill-netting for our fishermen 
also, it would spread about 400 gill-netters over a greater expanse of open waters 
n southeastern Alaska. 

Please note that there was a petition signed by 54 members, all residents of 
Alaska, sent to the FWS office in Juneau and also a copy with signatures to the 
suneau Chamber of Commerce in which their committee acted on and sent to the 
IWS, their favorable sentiments on this petition, but the Service replied with 
a letter of verification explaining that they could not see any reason to extend 
the fishing days at that time. 

In closing let us say that our members have faith in your committee in bringing 
before the public the fact testimonies which surely have great bearing on revising 
the FWS policies for the benefit of all concerned and the economy of the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED FROBESE, President. 


Herewith are our proposals for the 1956 fishing regulations, including Taku 
and Snettisham areas ; 

1. We propose tlfat the Fish and Wildlife Service revert the regulations back 
to the old seasons as follows: 

The king salmon season to begin the first Monday in May and continuing to 
the 30th of May. The weekly fishing period to begin at 12 o’clock noon Monday 
to 12 o’clock noon Saturday. The area from Midway Island to Point Retreat be 
closed to all gear (including sport fishing for kings) but not to conflict with 
halibut or black cod fishing, from the first of June to the 25th of June, as in 
previous years. 

2. The sockeye season to begin the 26th of June and run to the 18th of August, 
the weekly fishing period shall be from 12 o’clock noon Monday to 12 o'clock 
noon Saturday. Fishing should be closed from August 18 to the 1st of September. 

3. The cohoe season to begin the 1st of September and run to the 30th of 
September, The weekly fishing period to be from 12 o’clock noon Monday to 
12 o’clock noon Saturday. 

1. That in southeastern Alaska, the gill-net boats be limited to not more than 
+ feet overall, and fish in open waters the same as the seiners and traps, the 
reason for limiting the length of gill-net boats, is that when the seiners and 
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halibut boats finish their seasons they put aboard 3 or 4 sets of gill nets and 
skiffs and come into the gill-net areas, hence an influx of more gear. 

5. That the lower lines be removed from these rivers: Taku, Snettisham, 
Haines, Burrows Bay, and Stikine. The gill netter should be allowed to fish in 
all open waters of southeastern Alaska, thereby he would take migrant fish 
and feeders instead of all spawners, which he now takes in the rivers. 

6. That the American side of Portland Canal be opened to gill-netting thereby 
spreading many gill netters over a much larger area; the Canadian gill netters 
are taking most of the fish that enter Portland Canal and the American gill 
netter should be able to take the same fish on his side of the line. 

7. That gill-net boats registering for Taku and Snettisham areas shall not 
use more than 150 fathoms of gill-net hung measure in length. 

That the gill-net boats registering to fish in open waters, shall not use more 
than 300 fathoms of gill-net hung measure in length, nor less than 50 fathoms 
hung measure. 

S. The Service should not license any fishing boats which were not licensed 
prior to 1953. 

Since the Fish and Wildlife Service has not given us any consideration in 
past years on our proposals, we feel that the Service should now give these 
proposals their utmost attention. 

Very truly vours, 
FRED F’ROBESE, 
President, Alaska Gillnetters Associations. 


THE ALASKA GILLNETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
Juneau, Alaska, September 25, 1954. 

Herewith sets forth the following proposals for the 1955 fishing regulations: 
No. 1. That gill nets be limited as to depth: 

A. King salmon not more than 55 meshes deep. 

I. Sockeye nets not more than 50 meshes deep. 

C. Cohoe nets not more than 45 meshes deep. 
No. 2. That gill nets be limited as to size of mesh as follows : 

A. King salmon nets not less than S-inch mesh. 

B. Sockeye nets not less than 57-inch mesh. 

C. Cohoe nets not less than 6°%4-inceh mesh. 

No. 3. All gill-net gear used in Taku Inlet and Port Snettisham to be not less 
than 50 fathoms nor more than 150 hung measure in length, and that the stream 
watchmen in these areas be instructed to dutifully enforce these regulations 
With no exceptions. Nets should be measured by agent before license is issued 
and each season thereafter fishermen get slip to show to stream guard upon 
demand. Also that mesh block be furnished stream guard to keep check to see 
that no one changes to smaller mesh. 

No. 4. Proposed season to revert back to old season as follows, for Taku and 
Snettisham : 

King season, May 1 to May 30, closed May 81 to June 25. 

Sockeye season, June 25 to August 18, closed August 19 to August 30. 

Cohoe season, August 30 to September 30. These dates can be shifted 
to nearest week of fishing. 

No. 5. We propose opening and closing time as follows: Open, Monday 12 noon, 
close 6 p. mi Saturday. 

No. 6. During closed period of June, area should be closed from Midway Island 
to north end of Shelter Island for all types of commercial gear, as set forth in 
old regulations. 

No. 7. That the markers in any closed or fishing area be made not less than 4 
feet square, and of red, white and blue lettering on a yellow background. 

Alaska Gillnetters’ Association is organized under the Federal Fisheries Co- 
eperative Marketing Act and are the only organized body of fishermen on the 
Taku River. We have 34 paid-up members as of this date and our roll carries 
54 members. Majority of members depend upon this type of fishing as their 
livelihood, and considerable number of them are of the native population. 

ALASKA GILLNETTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

FrED FROBESE, President, 

Epwakp NIEeLson, Vice President, 

HaAro._p H. ZENGER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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PETITION 


To: United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Juneau, Alaska. 

We, the undersigned fishermen, have been engaged in the occeupat ion of fishing 
in the Taku River District and Snettisham District of the Territory of Alaska 
for a livelihood for ourselves and our respective families for many years last 
past; and 

We. the undersigned fishermen, are all permanent residents and inhabitants 
of the Territory of Alaska, own our own fishing boats, and are dependent upon 
the fish which we are able to catch in the Taku River District and Snettisham 
District of the Territory of Alaska during the period from on or about May 16 
to September 30 of each year, for our livelihood; and 

With the increased cost of gear and fishing supplies, we find it absolutely im- 
possible to make a livelihood for ourselves and our respective families when we 
are permitted to fish only 3 days each week, while both the Taku River and Snet- 
tisham Districts are closed for fishing during the remaining 4 days of each week. 

Moreover, since gillnetters are permitted to fish for 4 day each week in the 
Stikine River Fishing District and for 4 days each week in the Haines District 
and fish traps are permitted to fish 5 days each week and trollers are permitted to 
fish 7 days each week, we, the undersigned fishermen, believe that we should be 
permitted to fish at least 5 days each week during the balance of the 1955 fishing 
season, which will only be equitable in view of the number of days that the 
other above-named fishermen are permitted to fish each week during the fishing 
season. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned fishermen, hereby petition that the fishing 
period in the Taku River District and Snettisham District be increased so as 
to permit us to fish 5 days each week during the balance of the 1955 fishing 
season, and until September 30, 1955. so that we will be able to fish a sufficient 
length of time each week to make a livelihood for our families and ourselves. 

Respectfully submitted. 


—<——<—— 


Tir ALASKA GILLNETTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 1, 19538. 

Herewith sets forth the following proposals for the 1954 fishing regulations : 

No. 1. As an outstanding proposal, we believe, in all fairness to the people of 
Alaska and the economy of Alaska, there should be sent forth an immediate 
request to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, that he recommend to 
Congress in the next session to set aside all territorial waters of Alaska for 
resident fishermen only, regardless of the so-called discrimination for the sole 
purpose of salmon conservation, until such time that the traps are abolished 
and the salmon runs are replenished. 

Basis for this proposal is that we believe that the stateside fishermen have a 
far greater opportunity of making a better living in their own areas than the 
resident fishermen of Alaska due to the longer season in the States, which runs 
from about June 15 to December 1. Also there are no traps in the States to 
hinder an adequate escapement. The stateside fishermen enjoyed one of the 
most lucrative years in history. 

Therefore we feel that nonresident fishermen should be excluded from fishing 
in Alaskan waters until such time that the traps are abolished and salmon runs 
are replenished, as stated above. 

No. 2. That all purse seine boats using gill-net gear and fishing ina gill-net area 
be limited to 1 gill net of not less than 50 fathoms nor more than ZOO fathoms 
stretch measure as prescribed for any given area. 

No. 3. That gill nets be limited as to depth : 

A. King salmon nets, not over 30 meshes depth. 

B. Sockeye nets not less than #5 meshes deep nor more than 40 meshes 
deep. 

C. Cohoe nets not less than 35 meshes nor more than 40 meshes deep. 

LD. All gill-net gear used in Taku Inlet and Port Snettisham to be not less 
than 50 fathoms nor more than 150 fathoms hung stretch measure in length, 
and that the stream watchmen in these areas be instructed to dutifully 
enforce these regulations with no except ions, 

No. 4. That an area be opened to vill netting for night fishing only, beginning 
at 4 o'clock postmeridian time Sunday to 8 o'clock antimeridian time of each day, 
6 days a week, ending each Saturday morning at $ o'clock ante meridiem time, 
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Starting from Point Adolphus and running in a southeasterly line to the north- 
west end of Sisters Island, thence in an easterly direction to the southeast end 
of Rocky Island, thence in a northwesterly direction along the locally named 
Home Shore to the southern tip of the Porpoise Islands, thence back to the 
Starting point at Point Adolphus. 

It is the true belief of all the members of the Alaska Gillnetters’ Association 
that gill-net fishing in the open waters of Icy Straits at night only will be of 
extreme importance in the effort to build up the salmon runs, in that a gill-net 
fisherman will not catch as many fish of one population heading for their respec- 
tive spawning grounds as do the fishermen concentrated in a smaller area. 

Undoubtedly there would be more escapement. It is also believed that about 
00 percent of the boats now fishing in Taku and Snettisham would change to 
this fishing area, thus reducing the number of boats and gear in those areas. 

No. 5. That the markers in any closed or fishing area be made not less than 4 
feet square and of red, white, and blue lettering on a yellow background. 

No. 6. That the area from Point Couverdon to the south end of Sullivan Island 
be left opened to gill netting the same as last year. 

ALASKA GILLNETTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
FRED FRopese, President. 





TOWN OF PETERSBURG, 
Petersburg, Alaska, October 22, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have reference to the proposed transfer of fisheries control to the 
Territory of Alaska. Such a measure, without too many strings attached, would 
be certain to receive an overwhelning vote of approval in a poll of this community. 
[t has the unanimous support of the mayor and town council. 

As mayor of this community faced with the problems of servicing a bonded 
indebtedness of $144 million, with another half million immediately contemplated, 
along with current expense and the need to keep in balance the values of the 
homes and assets of the community, I am thoroughly alarmed at the progressive 
decline of the fisheries. I know that it all must be paid literally in fish scales, 
as brought in by the nearly 150 boats in our crowded harbor. Whereas the ex- 
istence of all the southeastern Alaska towns is primarily dependent upon the 
fisheries, Petersburg is almost totally dependent thereon, and there is no conse- 
quential alternative to which its people can turn. 

To we who know our area, it seems unnecessary to point out our near total 
dependence upon the fisheries, but only today I have read the rather obvious con- 
clusion to an otherwise comprehensive editorial in the December 1955 issue of the 
Ketehikan-edited Alaska Sportsman. Same points out the desperate situation 
facing the native villages with the declining fisheries. In its final paragraph we 
are advised that the most feasible solution lies in abandonment of the villages, 
and moving to the larger cities to learn the industrial trades. Innocuous in its 
absurdity were it not that Alaska’s appeal for freedom to conserve for its people 
their nearly sole means of subsistence is necessarily directed to persons with no 
actual knowledge of the true circumstance. Even Ketchikan, with the only con- 
sequential industrial development in southeastern Alaska, finds that it, too, is 
primarily dependent upon the fisheries. Its industry will not even take up its 
local labor surplus occasioned by declining fisheries, let alone 8,000 natives. And 
Petersburg. There is nothing to replace the economy of the fisheries, no place 
to go, nor is it desirable if there were. The fisheries are the economy of 
southeastern Alaska. 

Management by the Federal Government as administered first by the Bureau of 
Fisheries and now by the Fish and Wildlife Service stands proven a total failure, 
both in the conservation of the resource, and in the distribution of its benefits. 
High fish price alone has sustained our economy of recent years; the precarious 
economy of scarcity. The progression has been from prosperous abundance, to 
mediocre, to dismal, and finally, almost finally, desperate. The ultimate is im- 
minent. The Bureau has met the crisis with a plan—a plan to make no changes 
for another 2 years. 
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It is more than reasonable to presume that a segment of the American people, 
reared in the political and economic climate of this Nation, can, on the scene of 
operations, better handle its basic economy than can the dead hand of a bureau, 
which, at best, is only academically interested. 

We feel certain that a people deeply interested, and fully cognizant of the 
subject and its implications can disprove the Bureau head’s statement that, 
“You cannot conserve a resource with a vote, Senator.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Ernest J. HAUGEN, Mayor. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in room 414, 

surtroom No. 3, United States courthouse, Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Magnuson, Schoeppel, Jackson. 

Also present: Delegate Bartlett and Representatives Pelly and 
Tollefson. 

The Cramman. The committee will come to order. 

The Chairman wishes to make a brief statement first. 

Officially there is a group of hearings which was ordered by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction, direct jurisdiction, over the matters that we intend 
to discuss here in Seattle. They include, of course, matters of mer- 
ehant marine, which involves the whole Pacifie coast and the whole 
area. Also directly involved are matters of transportation to Alaska, 
which is almost a perennial matter in Alaska, and the matter of all 
forms of transportation. 

The committee also has jurisdiction over the air, air routes, and the 

‘AB being an arm of Congress, reports directly to the Congress 
ious the two committees in the House and the Senate. We also 
have jurisdiction over the matter of our fisheries, both offshore and 
international matters, which also pertains to important problems 
pertaining to the Pacifie Northwest and Alaska, 

We have spent the last week, Senator Schoeppel and myself, up in 
Alaska and have held hearings, both in Anchorage and Juneau, and 
some discussions were had in Fairbanks, in which we got the view- 
point of many, many people in Alaska involved not only in the prob- 
lems of Alaska as it pertains to fisheries but in the problems of trans- 
portation as they pertain to movements of freight, freight rates, pas- 
senger travel, air travel, and such matters coming from the Pacific 
Northwest : of course, Seattle being the gateway, the natural gateway, 
and the economic catew av to Alaska: and with m: iny other problems 
involved up there. peculiar to Alaska. I would say we were there 
about a week. 

I was very fortunate to have with me one of the ranking members 
of my Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, Mr. Schoeppel. 

I know, Senator Schoeppel, that I speak for all of us here when T 
say we want to welcome you back to Seattle. 
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He has taken a very keen interest in our problems. I think we all 
the more appreciate it, realizing that many of these things don’t 
directly involve his own State of Kansas, but they do involve many 
problems, transportation problems too, questions of rates, matters of 
pipelines, and things which directly affect his own midcontinent area. 

Also in Alaska we were very fortunate to have with us during all 
the hearings the distinguished Delegate from Alaska, Robert B: artlett. 
Iie was very helpful to the committee and to its staff in filling in for us 
on a lot of matters that involved particularly Alaska and matters that 
affect fisheries and transportation in the Pacific Northwest. We have 
invited him to sit with us again as an ex officio member of the commit- 
tee here today. 

We also welcome my colleague, Senator Jackson. He has taken 
a deep interest in these matters in the United States Senate. 

As many of you know, Alaska is ably represented by a Delegate. 
Tie has no vote in the House of Representatives. He has considerable 
influence, I can tell you that. But when legislative matters or other 
matters pertaining to Alaska and the Pacific Northwest are tied to- 
gether, when they get over to the Senate, why, there is no representa- 
tion, and most of those matters, of course, because of my position as 
chairman of the committee, come to me or to Mr. Schoeppel, and we 
kind of feel like we are the two Senators from Alaska. And I am sure 
our other guest, Tom Pelly, feels he is a co-Delegate with Bartlett. on 
Alaska matters, because they all tie in and directly have some effect 
on the economy and the life of the Pacific Northwest. 

Tom, we are glad to have you here. 

He does good work on it. 

I want to say at the outset that I think all of us find that most of 
these matters that require our attention at the Washington level have 
very little partisanship in their nature, and we all work together the 
best we know how for the whole economic welfare of this fast- grow- 
ing Pacific Northwest and the Territory of Alaska. So we are » glad 
to have them all here. 

We are going to try to keep the hearings somewhat in order as to 
the matters which we expect to take up and see if we can’t here devote 
ourselves, say, to the fisheries problem, which we are going to do today 
first, and keep the transportation problems separate and get at them 
tomorrow and the next day. In Alaska they were kind of mixed up. I 
don’t mean mixed up in their testimony, but the sequence of witnesses 
was a little mixed up because they had to travel long distances. Many 
of them we had to hear when they were there in order that they might 
get back. 

We want today to discuss with the witnesses and within the group 
and you people who have been kind enough to come and take an 
interest in this matter, the problem of fisheries. 

Briefly, the chairman just wants to say, and I think we are all in 
agreement, that some attention has to be paid, whether it be legisla- 
tivewise, administrationwise, or even voluntarily between all of us in 
the Pacific Northwest, to the problem of our Alaskan and coastal 
fisheries and our international relations on fisheries. 

The salmon pack in Alaska, we find, has been rapidly depleting. 
I think I am safe to say, without quoting figures, which we will hear, 
that it was the lowest pack this year in some Ot years. The graphs 
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show a constant decline in the salmon pack, which, of course, is the 
largest industry in Alaska, both dollarwise and in importance to the 
economy of Alaska. It is also important to us down here. The whole 
matter of Pacific coast fisheries, North Pacific fisheries, our treaty 
relations with Japan, our treaty relations with other countries, such 
as Canada, the halibut situation, is something that I think requires 

a great deal of attention and something has to be done because, as I 
say, the run is being depleted. There are many suggestions made as 
towhy. The cause is one thing in itself. It is probably a great com- 
bination of a number of things that can be worked out. I am glad 
to see so much attention being paid to it both by the citizens of*the 
Northwest and the Territory and by the press and some spirited citi- 
zens and those in the industry, and fishermen themselves, including 
also officials of the Territorial government and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

I understand Thor Tollefson just came in. 

We are glad to have you here. 

What I said about these other gentlemen goes for Thor, too. 

I suggested that some days at the W ashington level, Thor, despite 
the very able representation Alaska has in its Delegate here, that we 
have not only a keen interest but have a lot to do with those problems, 
not only in the House but in the Senate, more particularly in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Totierson. Senator, might I just say I appreciate your invita- 
tion to be present. 

The CHatrMAN. We will proceed along those lines. These hear- 
ings are not in any sense an investigation. I don’t like the word 
“investigation.” It is an eee into matters that we hope we can 
bring out, to w hich there might be some solution or something helpful, 

t will bring back to its maximum or what they call the optimal 
aa of one of the most important economic things, both jobwise and 
dollarwise, that we have in the whole Pacific Northwest and Alaska, 
and we will tr Vv to¢ ‘onfine ourselves tod: ay to those fisher y problems. 

Wi ith that statement I think we can proceed with our first witness, 
unless some of the rest of you have something to say. 

Do you have anything to add, Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I will only say, Mr. Chairman, that I declared i 
Alaska, and want to state again here, that I and all Alaskans are most 
appreciative of the hearings you and Senator Shoeppel held in the 
Territory. I know, because I was with you throughout, that much 
useful information was gained, and I am happy to have the invita- 
tion from you to attend these Seattle hearings. 

Tam glad Senator Jackson is here and Re »presentative Pelly, and 
particularly ol: id, perhaps, because Representative Tollefson has come 
in the room, in view of the fact that Mr. Tollefson is ranking member, 
ranking minority member, of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and is doing some outstanding work for Alaska. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we in Alaska are deeply grateful for the time 
that you and Senator Schoeppel have given to our problems. 

The CrarMan. Senator Schoeppel, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Scuorrren. No; I think, Senator, you have given a most com- 
prehensive outline in your statement, all of which I concur with. I 
menely want to say that I am very happy that I could be on the Alas- 
kan trip, going into a lot of these matters, which, incidentally, was my 
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first trip into that area. I hope I have been a good listener. I am 
finding out a lot of things about. your problems. 1 hope I, in coopera- 
tion with your Senators here, and with your Delegate here, and your 
Congressmen, can help to do something ‘about some of them. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Jackson, do you have anything to add? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to confirm what 
Senator Schoeppel just said. I certainly wish to commend you on 
these hearings. I happen to be serving as chairman of the subcommit 
tee on Territories of the Interior Committee, which, of course, in- 
cludes Alaska. Naturally we are keenly interested in the answer to 
the growing depletion of the salmon resource. If you talk to a fisher- 
nan or toa cannery operator you can get as Many answers to the prob- 
lem as operators or fishermen you talk to. I think the problem or 
perhaps I should say solution to the problem is to get at this very 
disastrous situation in a good scientific way and try to work out some 
definite policies, once and for all. 

I certainly want to commend you as chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee for taking the initiative in trying 
to find an answer, an answer that will stand up, and from it a pro- 
eram that ean be evolved. 

The Cirramman. Thank you. 

Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Senator, IT would, as the others, like to express my 
appreciation for the invitation to be with you. Like Representative 
Tollefson, Lam on the Merchant Marine Committee of the House, and 
as such T am sure the expert testimony that will come out in this hear- 
ing will be of benefit to me, and, as usual, T will always be very happy 
to work with you and the others in this area who are interested in 
preserving our resources and extending our economy. 

oe Cramman. Thor, do you have anything to add? 

I might say, for the purpose of the record, to people listening, 
ae may be some confusion, but in the House of Represent: itives 
there is a Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which is 
devoted to that subject spec ifically, while in the Senate the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries comes under the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, of which we have a subcommittee which T allocated 
to myself as chairman of the full committee. So we do have both 
Houses here very adequately represented by those directly involved in 
this matter, so the testimony will be pertinent. 

Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. Senator, I appreciate the invitation to be present 
at these hearings. I want to say that we on the House side are equally 
concerned about our great salmon resource, which we all recognize 
is of tremendous import: ince to the economy of the Pacific North- 
west. When the salmon runs have become depleted or the catch 
hasn’t been as great as in previous years, then we are worried about it, 
because it does have an impact on our economic life. Certainly I am 
looking forward to hearing testimony from fishermen in Alaska and 
from our fishermen who go there and fish, and about the wildlife 
and all segments of the industry in the hopes that from the testi- 
mony we might find an answer to the problem, which all of us want 


very much to solve. 
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The Cuairman. I might say for the benefit of some of the wit- 
nesses here, I am informed by the staff that we probably will have 
enough witnesses on fisheries for tomorrow, too, and probably will go 
into the shipping and rate problem, the discriminatory rate prob- 
lem, the matter of passenger service to Alaska, the Seatrain matter, 
and many things that you are familiar with, the competition, the road 
to Alaska, the proposed highway and railroad, and all those other 
matters probably starting Wednesday, and we will take the fisheries 
testimony at this time. 

I might say also, and I think this would be a fair statement, that 
we found in Alaska the two legislative matters of most interest to 
most of the people there, either pro or con, were (1) the question of 
fish traps in Alaska, whether or not they should be abolished as fishing 
gear; and (2) the question of whether or not the control of fisheries 
in Alaska should be removed from the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
placed in the hands of the Territory, the Territorial Fish Commission. 
Those were the two most important subjects that were discussed up 
there. 

Of course every witness had something to say about statehood, and 
every witness had something to say about transportation. Every wit- 
ness had something to say about steamship lines or water lines; and 
every witness had something to say about discriminatory rates, which 
subject is directly in our jurisdiction, and also about roads. Another 
important matter was the air transportation to Alaska, intra-Alaska 
transportation as well as transportation out. But this time we will 
stick to fisheries. 

We are very fortunate, I think, to have here today as our first wit 
ness Dr. Loren Donaldson, school of fisheries, University of Wash- 
ington. All of you in the industry, fishermen and those in Govern- 
ment, have had many, many contacts with Dr. Donaldson and Mr. 
Pautzke, who is also here. They are very busy men out there running 
that school, and I want to give them the chance to appear first. 

Dr. Donaldson, we will be awfully glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LOREN DONALDSON, SCHOOL OF FISHERIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Dr. Donatpson. Thank you Senator Magnuson, and members of 
your committee, This is a rather embarrassing situation, to place the 
professor who usually asks the questions in the position where he is 
expected to answer the questions. I assure you it is often easier to ask 
them than to answer them. 

Again it is a bit embarrassing for me to be the lead-off man in this 
conference this afternoon. 

The CHarrman. Maybe I can help you, Doctor. TI was thinking 
of that myself, because you have one facet of this thing with which 
you are concerned out there. You are concerned with the whole prob- 
lem, but maybe I can help start it off by this, that we are having, 
and I think you will agree, a steady depletion of the salmon runs m 
Alaska despite the fact that we have spent a lot of money and that 
people have devoted a lot of time to have sufficient laws, to make 
regulations that are needed. We have better types of gear. We should 
know how to fish a little better than we did in the past, and yet there 
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is a constant decline of probably one of the most important industries 
of the whole North Pacific. What we would like to get are your 
ideas—I know some of them will be your personal ideas, s, and others 
gained from experience with other scientists in this field—of what 
you think can be done toward bringing back these runs, and, if you 
do have an opinion, what is the major cause of this situation. 

Mr. Donaupson. That simplifies it somewhat; at least it circum- 
scribes the problem in the area that it should be discussed, probably. 
I hope this may be quite informal so that, if members of your com- 
mittee wish to interrupt at any point for further amplification, maybe 
I can provide a bit of support for the comments that I shall make. 

The CuairMan. Yes. 

Dr. Donatpson. The decline of the Alaska salmon run is, of course, 
an almost natural expectancy; it is almost a natural expectancy, since 
the inception of the fishery, particularly this fishery. We have essen- 
tially treated it asa product we could go out and harvest. We have 
never conceived it was something we might grow. There is a vast 
difference in the two aproaches, something we harvest or something 
we may grow. It would be essentially almost the same as if we would 
feed this’ country on beef by harvesting the wild cattle that may have 
existed a few hundred years ago. 

We have come a tremendous sly long way in aqui aculture. If we use 
that as a reference point, we can apply many of the areas somewhat 
directly to aquaculture, if you will permit me to use this in its broader 
sense; it has been going on for at least 5,000 years. And we have 
produced more protein per given area of water than we have in pol 
given areo of the finest farm land we have in the country. By th 

same token our water areas are no more productive than the land mass 
around about the water. In Alaska and the Pacific Northwest there 
are some extremely unproductive areas. 

Primitively the salmon come to spawn in fresh water. Trout come 
to spawn out of the sea. They spawn in fresh water. They spend 
about one-fourth to one-half of their total life span in fresh water. 
In this period in the fresh water they produce about 1 percent of 
their, biologically speaking, total growth, while one-fourth to about 
one-half the time of their total growth i is accomplished. Ninety-nine 
percent of their growth, then, is accomplished in the period they feed 
in thesea. This is essentially true, because the fresh water area where 
these fish are early residents is essentially an extremely poor growing 
media. It is poor because the basic nutritive materials are not avail- 

able to the young fish in these areas. It seems almost an irony of 
rate that the fish spend that period of time in fresh water making such 
a small amount of growth; by the same token of experience, from 90 to 
99 percent of their total mortality is in fresh water. 

Then if we began to analyze these causative factors, the causal 
factors for mortality, you will find several. The fish migrate up- 
stream, deposit their eggs; the eggs incubate in the gravel; so we 
put a tremendous emphasis on the quality of gravel. We have to have 
a place, a living room, for the eggs to be deposited for an incubation 
period. ‘Then the eggs incubate through a period of time required 
under the natural laws. The young hi atch. They emerge from the 
gravel. They begin to feed. "They feed for a period of time, de- 
pending upon the species. The pink salmon and chum go after 
a few weeks in fresh water and then start their life in the sea. The 
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Chinook salmon spend 90 days to 6 months in the fresh water feeding 
and then on out to sea. The Chinook and sockeye salmon, silver 
salmon, spend 1 to 214 years in fresh water, or in Alaska where 
grow th is extremely slow, 1 to 4 or 5 years. It is a growth factor 
rather than a time factor. 

If the mortality, then, in fresh water is 90 to 99 percent, somewhat 
on that order of magnitude for the various _ the growth is 
relatively slow and it would seem that we might critically examine 
the fresh-water area. I made mention of the sparsity of nutritive 
materials in many of our fresh-water zones. This sparsity of nutri- 
tive materials has been in part rectified in a natural environment 
by the translocation of materials from the sea uphill, as it were, to 
fresh-water areas by the spawning fish. They spawn and they die 
and their remains add to the total nutritive quality of the water. Of 
late that has caused a good deal of comment as to possibilities whereby 
we might increase the food quality by returning uphill some of these 
nutritive materials. 

There has been a countercomment that such would contribute very 
little inasmuch as the water area would simply wash back out to 
sea with more rapidity than we could use it. It hasn’t been until the 
advent of the atomic energy program 

And, Senator Jackson, for my book the money spent on weapons 
development program has been well repaid by the contributions made 
to a better understanding of biology. 

Senator Jackson. I quite agree with you. It has had a concurrent 
effect. It is not only helping the weapons program but is giving 
forth of a terrific amount of information unavailable heretofore ; 
isn’t that correct ¢ 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes; it is. If we divert for the moment to the 
development of the atomic energy program, I might add that certain 
technics have been made available to us and certain facilities in the 
weapons evaluation program which otherwise we did not have. Take 
the group I represent at the University, we have had the pleasure 
of measuring the effect of radioisotopes or taking materials we could 
follow through that complex area of the sea for not only days, weeks, 
but for years, and we are still unable to measure specifically the 
amount of some identifiable material in the life blood of Bikini. “That 
was identified first on July 1, 1946, or July 25, 1946, at the time of the 
original Bikini experiment. 

The Cuamman. I might say here that I am sure Dr. Donaldson 
would have no objection to interruptions if any of you people have 
questions. Just make this very informal. 

Dr. Donatpson. I am simply emphasizing this point. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I was going to say here, for the 
benefit of the members and the w orld, Dr. Donaldson’s contribution is 
world renowned nearly. I know he would not want to admit it, but the 
truth is he has made an invaluable contribution in the field of genetics, 
the study of the mutations that may take place as a result of the 
application of radiation. It is not only a contribution in the biology 
of fish, but, of course, in the biology of man. The Atomic Ener gy 
Commission is proud that the U niversity of Washington, under the 
leadership of Dr. Donaldson, initiated this program w ay back in the 
first tests that were undertaken by our Government in the Bikini 
experiment in 1946. 
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Dr. DonaLpson. Of course this program started with the thought of 
trying to protect the fish in the Columbia River. 

Senator Jackson. At Hanford when we started our plutonium 
plant, Dr. Donaldson had the first assignment to check on what the 
effect of the operation of the plutonium plant at Hanford, or now at 
Richland, would have on the migratory habits of salmon on the Co- 
lumbia River. I believe that was in 1945 

Dr. DonaLtpson. That is right. 

Back, to be specific again, by taking materials we now know, since 
we can identify an atom or a soluble food material, we can follow 
its transference through the biotic cycle and into the fish. We are 
in much better position to measure the contribution that 1s made by 
this uphill migration, and we are in a much better position to evaluate 
the productive capacity of water to produce protein material, in this 
case, fish. So in answer to the original question, it is to hasten the 
flow, the uphill flow, of material from the sea to the land and make 
our fresh-water areas more productive. 

That doesn’t mean that we have to haul thousands of tons or in- 
calculable amounts of material. For just like one of the farms in your 
State, Senator, the good State of Kansas, I am sure that your crops 
are increased immeasurably by adding a little phosphate here or a little 
calcium there or maybe a little nitrogen here to increase that flow; 
just as with the animals in this State, if we don’t add iodine to the 
diet—I mean in the broader sense humans—if we don’t have a trace 
of iodine, we know the reproductive capacity, the growth of that fish, 
is a little impaired, so maybe it is a little of this, a little of that. 

This whole area is a wide-open book for future exploitation and 
development. It is one area that is surely a definite possibility. 

The Cuamman. Doctor, for the record, and some of us know these 
figures, but is this correct, that the average salmon would average, say, 
1,000 or 5,000 eggs? Is that correct ? 

Dr. Donatpson. That is true. 

The Cuairman,. But only 1 percent now find their way to become a 
salmon that is productive enough to be caught and canned? 

Dr. Donatpson. One-tenth of 1 percent. 

The CHarman. One-tenth of 1 percent ? 

Dr. Donatpson. That is about the expectancy, Senator, the average. 

Under the White law, under which Alaska is administered, the fish 
produces 4,000 eggs, times X for the number of fish, and it takes two, 
a male and female, and we will assume that they are sockeye salmon, 
they migrate out at 2 years of age. The data available in the Fish and 
Wildlife files say that about 99 percent of those will perish in the 
first 2 years before they go to sea. And the 99 percent that perished, 
of course, are lost. By a quick use of arithmetic you could say 40 
migrate to sea. It is expected about 90-percent mortality will take 
place in the sea. These are the records within the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and they have been substantiated over the vears. If you have 
a 10-percent survival, by a quick use of arithmetic, you have four. 
Two of them can be placed in the can, we would assume, and two of 
them would go up the stream to spawn and reproduce. That is the 
expectancy under a natural environment. 

The Cuatrman. The White Act envisioned that when they put in a 
provision of 50-50? 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes. 
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The Cramman. Therefore, what you are trying to get at now and 
what interests us and everyone here, the real place to do something 
about this, insofar as you people are concerned, is up there in that 
area where 

Dr. Donatpson. We can assume again that part of this mortality 
may be due to competition for food, hence the interest in ine reasing the 
food produced. The number of farm animals you can produce on the 
farm in your State is dependent upon the quality of the soil to produce 
food. The number of fish that can be produced in a river or a lake in 
Alaska is dependent upon that stream, dependent upon the amount 
of food it can produce to support the young. 

Then there is another factor that I am sure you have heard a good 
deal about in Alaska, and that is the item of predation or competition 
for food. 

The CuamrMan. We heard about the Baloena mysticetus whale, the 
sea lions, and bear seals, and several other predators. 

Dr. Donatpson. You might have competition for food in the lakes 
or streams themselves. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. We heard more about after they got 
out. We didn’t hear so much about up in the area you are thinking of. 

Dr. DonaLpson. We will consider ourselves with the major problem, 
mortality, at the moment, if we may, Senator, and then we can become 
involved i in the ocean feeding, if desirable. 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Donatpson. Predation, of course, is just an inclusive term to 
involve all the competitor forms, anything that might interfere might 
be pred: itious. 

When we are farming corn and there is a big patch of thistles that 
erew up in the corn, you would probably go out and spray the corn 
to kill the thistles. 

Is that a good practice in your State, Senator ? 

Mr. Scuorerren. That is right. 

Dr. Donatpson. I own a farm, too, so I know what I am talking 
about. We might translate that to a fishery’s problem. Last month 
in the State of Montana, I think one of the major predatory or control 
problems that’s ever been carried on in this regard was carried out 
on the headwaters of the Missouri River where 556 miles of river were 
completely removed of all weeds, undesirable fish in this case, by spray- 
ing on a toxicant that was lethal to them, and they were removed. 

Then following the construction of the Trident Dam, with funds 
provided by the Congress, they put the plug in and now they have a 
clean pasture, a pasture that is free from competitors, and they can 
stock that with good stocks and allow them to grow up. 

In the State of Washington—I hope your committee will hear 
Mr. Pautzke, who is managing biologist for the State of Washing- 
ton—the same procedure is carried on in lakes, removing the undesira- 
ble fish and increasing the productive capacity of those lakes untold, 
and producing the desired kind of fish. 

Now, we might have pounds of fish of another kind, but in this 
case we want to produce salmon, young salmon, to migrate to sea. 
The best way is in a good pasture, with good food, free from the type 
of competition that frequently exists. 

Then just a word about another area. I have talked about preparing 
the pastures or the soil in the form of the water, either naturally or 
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artificially, by the addition of fertilizers. I have made a quick com- 
ment about predators. Now may I go to another one that is in my 
thinking at the moment, and that is the dev elopment of specific stocks 
to do a job. We assume the Lord created the animals to fill in a par- 
ticular environment and a particular environmental nature, and they 
have evolved over the years to fill in that particular niche. Man comes 
along and upsets that environment. Maybe he catches toomany. Un- 
der the conditions that exist today, if you have 2 pair or 4, if you take 
more than 2 out of every 4, the population declines, and you don’t 
return the bodies of the 4 uphill each time but put them in the can, 
then there is a shortage of food up the hill, so it has a cumulative 
effect. Maybe I am oversimplifying it in the interest of trying to save 
some time, 

Then gradually the animals evolve to fit this new need. The sur- 
vival rate may up just slightly. The growth rates may change slightly. 
But other times they have to compensate the other way. They are 
delayed because of the poor food conditions. So if we increase the 
rate of food, increase the rate of growth, we may have an increased 
production. But we can hasten this process by selecting specific groups 
of animals that will fit the need of today or modifying them to fit the 
need of today, as a purposeful selection of fish is well within the 
offing in many of our areas of salmon management. 

The Cuarrman. How would you select them, by watching the 
escapement ¢ 

Dr. Donatpson. One can do it in many ways. Let me take just an 
example, and this has hi ippened too. Populations that—not by my 
characterization but by the Committee on Genetics—are the most spe- 
cifically developed animals known of in the world today to do a par- 
ticular job are rainbow trout that we have in our laborator y, and we 
started the selection in 1930. Twenty-five years later they showed 
little resemblance to the stock we started with, but I use this only as 
an illustration. We are attempting this with salmon, but the time is 
still too young. 

About 2 hours ago I remove 1 of our 3-year-old female Chinook 
salmon that had grown, in 3 years, to the normal percent of the 4 
vears, chopping off 25 percent of the time. 

In 1930 we took the finest rainbow trout we could get in the State 
of Washington, and we took them to meet a particular condition. The 
selection involved, among other things, rate of growth. Rate of 
growth was taken as one of the first indices because we wanted to 

produce pounds of fish. Pounds of fish in this case means more food. 
Taventy- five years ago the fish grew to one and a half pounds in 4 
years; they reached sex maturity in 4 years; they produced 800 to 1,200 
eggs at their initial spawning. Twenty-five years later, in the spring 
of 1955, the fish were 100 percent mature in 2 years, had an average 
weight in 2 years, or range in 2 years, of 5 to 7 pounds; the average 
egg production was 3,250 some eggs per female, with some of them 
producing as many as 5,000 eggs per female. That was accomplished 
» a 25-year period. In other words, the seed was available to stock 
large areas and get a greater survival. Then, of course, in the subse- 
quent years, the more eggs the more production. 

Now, selective breeding in salmon runs is an expectancy. Breed 
them to accomplish the objective that we would like them to accom- 
plish. It is an applied and malbreeding the same as breeding the 
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stock as found on the plains of the great States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and the quality can be ‘Improved just as well, Another 
positive step that can be taken. 

If you go a bit further south in the United States you will find 
they are doing a great deal of hybridization in strains of cattle and 
producing a ‘hybrid that produces a good generation. Take two 
closely related stocks, fish from Lake W ashington and fish from Lake 
Whatcom, and crossbreed them, and you will produce 2 to 4 times as 
rapid a growth and 12 to 24 times as many pounds of fish as in any 
luke near your town, Senator Jackson, as did the unhybridized stocks ; 
in other words, as the hybrid corn of the State of Kansas and other 
western States. 

Again, I have talked only about the general areas open to manage- 
ment, with a comment or two, an example or two, of each one. To 
accomplish these objectives it is essential that you have pasturage, you 
have areas in which to work. 

One of the steps of the Territorial government in this regard, the 
Territorial fisheries commission, has been to open up some new areas 
by making it possible to pass over obstructions, then stocking these 
areas with stocks that are desirable to perpetuate. In stocking such 
new areas the selection of stocks becomes extremely crucial, and it is 
in such areas that I would use this selected developed stock or some of 
the hybrid plants, or you might plant them there, let them grow and 
go down to sea, and when they come back catch them all and bring 
in more hybrid stock to feed and stock this pasture so they move out, 
so they begin to harvest again. In other words, you begin to grow a 
stock. By expanding the watershed, by using a good program of 
genetics, by using good farming practices, I am sure it is possible to 
increase the production of salmon. We have to raise only one-tenth 
of the normal weight. Ninety-nine percent is out in the Pacific where 
we have this wonderful feeding bed. All we have to do is get more 
fresh water to harvest that crop out there and bring it back to us. 

The Cnatmman. All of that, of course, takes in a matter that we 
are quite interested in. 

Dr. Donaxpson. It takes two things, to oversimplify it again-——— 

The CuHairman. It takes people like you and then it takes money 
added to it. 

Dr. Donatpson. Any problem takes leadership. I am not saying 
that I have that leadership, but visionary leadership is provided | V 
the trained personnel who are available, and for them to do their job 
they have to have facilities, and facilities again means finance; but it 
requires an objective to accomplish the job. You have to look toward 
the accomplishment, which takes a great deal of courage in order to 
face it in the present declining situation. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think there has been enough money avail- 
able for research in this fish matter? What I mean is, money doesn’t 
necessarily do this job, but is there enough to have reason: able progress 

in the things you are talking about? Of course you work with a State 

appropriation: Fish and Wildlife works with a Federal arial oboe 
tion; and the Territory of Alaska works with a Territorial appropria- 
tion. I suppose everybody correlates their results in their . ork. 

Dr. Donatpson. There isn’t any reason why they shouldn’t; we 
have a common objective. 
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The Cuairman. There isn’t any reason why there should be any lack 
of cooperation in those branches. 

Dr. Donaipson. There is a wonderful spirit of endeavor to try to 
do the job. 

The CHairman. Of course I have always been of the opinion that 
we have been woefully lacking in our attention to the financing of a 
lot of these programs over the whole of the United States. 

I am sure the Senator from Kansas wouldn’t object to this state- 
ment, we spend literally hundreds of millions for agricultural re- 
search, which is fine, we should, but in the matter of the fish potential 
in the United States I think we have been woefully lacking in our 
interest in the appropriation of research, so-called research, funds. 

Do you generally agree with that statement / 

Dr. Donaupson. Yes, indeed. 

The Cuatrman. Now, we did pass a bill, which Thor and Tom are 
very familiar with, and I am, and so is Senator Schoeppel and Bob 
Bartlett, in which we hope will take up part of that gap, by taking 

30 percent of the duty funds, funds from fishery imports, and putting 
that into research. But that has only been started and the funds have 
only been coming ina few months. I think you will see more results 
from that as the time goes on. 

Dr, Donavpson. I think, again for the record, that you gentlemen 
have the responsibility for seeing that funds are available and for 
the direction of the program in general as they shape up. 

T hope it has been helpful to have someone at least say we can do 
these things, for [am firmly convinced that we can make fishing as 
fantastically good as we want to make it, commensurate with the effort 
we putin. It is just a case of how much effort. 

The Cuaiman. You have a real belief that we can do this if we 
all tackle it? 

Dr. Donaupson. There isn’t any question at all but what we ean 
make fish produce at any level we wish with the proper emp phasis. 

Mr. Scuorrren. Doctor, would that require complete control of 
your stream facilities for a while on the part of some agency in order 
to do it or could that be integrated into the other activities if they 
were protective in nature, still working toward an objective? 

Dr. Donatpson. I would think that intergradation would be ex- 
tremely advisable, because it broadens the scope and the effort right 
at the moment. The necessity, of course, is the specific objective of 
accomplishment, to grow a crop or to harvest a crop, and I think you 
will agree with me that in the past we have been concerned in fisheries 
with harvesting a crop. We take whatever is provided and hope 
that 

The CuHairmMan. Somewhat paralleled to our forestry situation 
some years ago / 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes. 

The Crarrman. There isn’t much difference ? 

Dr. Donaupson. I think an extremely parallel situation can be 
drawn between forestry or agriculture of 50 years ago before the land- 
grant colleges began to develop technics and understanding and a 
broad program of education to develop in the producing areas of 
the country. 
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Mr. Scuorrrer. Do you feel that, as you say, we can develop the 
quantity and probably much of the quality, which would be better 
than we now find it, despite the tremendous encroachment or the take 
from the ocean side of this thing? We heard a lot of testimony up 
Alaska way about the Japanese fishing in the ocean and the terrific 
take that they are taking. Now, we wonder, some of us, and I am a 
rank layman at this. I don’t know ee like the senior Senator 
or the junior Senator, for that matter, or these men here. But we 
have heard some testimony from the fobs *n themselves, who have 
been at it for years and years, that as this ocean take comes up, why, 
the take up the streams in its proper seasonable time is depleted. 

Dr. Donatpson. Of course that is one of the areas. You are only 
coing to take them once, Senator. If they are not allowed to go to 
spawn, they don’t deposit their seed. Of course, it is particularly 
obvious when they reach maturity that your loss is extremely great. 

Mr. Scnorrren. Yes. 

Dr. Donatpson. But it is also extremely great if you lose them as 
an egg that fails to hatch because of lack of proper gravel to deposit 

the egg in or a young fish that is consumed by any one of the predators 
or a young fish that doesn't get enough to eat and starves, your mor- 
tality is the same. We can ti ake quic k arithmetic and take 90 percent 
of 4,000, and that is a staggering amount, and you take 90 percent 
of 400, and again it is a rather st: weering amount because that is what 
vou have left, but the difference is rather great, that is, if you assume 
that you have a 10-percent survival, say, from the spawning of a pink 
-nlmon female, that means there are 400 young fish going down to sea, 
and then the mortality in the sea will take up for the difference in your 
young pink salmon; or if you have young sockeye, 40 go down to 
ea, and if you change that survival of young sockeye salmon just 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. You double it ? 

Dr. Donatpson. You double your survival in the sea. That is 80 
‘that went down to sea and 90 percent mortality in the sea again, but 

vou have 8 fish left, 2 go up, the fishery can t: ike 6, so what happens 

io your fishery, it is 3 times as great by just changing one-tenth of | 
percent survival in fresh water. By carefully protecting some young 
salmon and sending them out to sea we still get back more than our 
seed because we protect the young. By protecting the young and 
providing a place for them to de velop and feed during the early stages 
and sending them back out each year, we get more than we started 
with because we are taking care of the ones we can control now, in 
the fresh-water area. 

Senator Jackson. Dr. Donaldson, I know we have a lot of informa- 
tion on the escapement of fish that 1s available, but do we have pretty 
accurate data with reference to the deployment to sea from fresh 
water of the salmon / 

Dr. DonaLpson. Migration downstream ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes; migration out of the fresh water into salt 
water. 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes; the Fish and Wildlife have conducted 
search at two experimental stations in Alaska for many years, going 
back to about 1933. They have measured the downstream escapement 
of the sockeye salmon. In the areas of these two experimental sta- 
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tions very thorough investigations have been made. There is one for 
pink salmon and one for sockeye salmon. The figures I quoted were 
based on information available from these two experimental stations. 

Senator Jackson. I take it the greater amount of loss is in the fresh- 
water home? 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. That seems to be the nub of the problem, so to 
speak ? 

Dr. Donatpson. That is one of the problems. 

Senator Jackson. I mean it is one of the bigger problems at the 
moment. 

Dr. Donaxpson. It is 90 percent. 

Senator Jackson. Does the same apply here in the State of Washing- 
ton ¢ 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes; probably a little more exaggerated here. 

Senator Jackson. Because of pollution ? 

Dr. Donatpson. Well, pollution, in some instances, and the natural 
upset by decreasing the area pastures available. The fish are forced 
more and more into an adverse environment as they are crowded 
downstream, and we lose more and more of the good productive areas. 

Just by contrast, the best pasturage we have in the State of Wash- 
ington is in the Columbia River and its tributaries. Basic produc- 
tion from these areas was greater because of the greater mineral con- 
centration of the water. The Yakima River, contributary to the 
Columbia, has about 200 to 210 parts per million total parts, soluble. 
The Cedar River, adjacent here, and where we get our water from, 
has about 17. So by comparison the Cedar River is one-tenth or less 
than one-tenth as good as the comparable area in the Columbia River 
Basin. One of the idiosyncrasies here is we have lost much of the 
good pasture and retained much of the poor pasture. 

The CHatrmMan. Doctor, would you agree with this sateen : 
Assuming that the fertilization program that you speak about 
will 

Dr. Donartpson. That is only one aspect. 

The Cuarmman. Would you agree with this statement, that what- 
ever we are going to do along the lines, m: aybe suggested by you or 
others, that we should act almost immediately before these other 
factors, particularly in Alaska, move in? For instance up there, 
there is very little of the pollution problem. 

Dr. Donatpson. You are raising a crop in every lake and stream in 
Alaska to bé harvested 2 to 4 years from now. If I were going to 
pi int a garden now that I expected to harvest next year or this year, 

I'd get the soil in the best shape I possibly could as soon as I could. 
Now, m: aybe we don’t know enough to move with a fall force, 

Mr. Nelson of the Fish and Wildlife Service 

The Cuatrman. Is McKernan here? 

A Vorcr. No, sir. He is coming down tomorrow. 

The CuairmMan. But there are representatives here for the Fish and 
Wildlife ? 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes. Mr. Nelson has been doing some work for 
the Fish and Wildlife, and that is an open exploratory program in 
this regard. 
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The CuHatrmMan. Let me ask this question: Do you think we are 
ready to go ahead now with some of this as far as our end of it is 
concerned? I know that you are ready. 

Dr. Donatpson. Well, Mr. Pautzke, who has the responsibility for 
the State of Washington, is ready; in fact, he is well into the program. 
They are finding it pays dividends in their case. 

The Crarrman. What do you thing on the national level, which 
would now include Alaska ? 

Dr. Donaupson. My personal reaction is the sooner the quicker. 

The Cuarman. The sooner the quicker. 

You were part of a hearing, Doctor, at one time in which a recom- 
mendation was made that a sum of $500,000 be authorized and allo- 
cated annually for 4 consecutive years for the purpose of executing 
program of lake and stream improvement, predatory control, and 
fertilization of red salmon nurseries in Alaska, and that said sum be 
allocated to the Territorial government of Alaska for the purpose 
of improving salmon runs and principally red salmon nurseries, pro- 
gramed as se have to deal in terms of specifics if we are 
annually for stream and fertilization, 
100, 000 for stream ak improv ements to open up new spi iwning areas 
that could be used, and 100,000 annually for predatory control for 
the protection of the adult and small salmon. 

Would that be a reasonable figure to start with, considering how 
far along you believe you are in this program ¢ 

Dr. Donatpson. I would think at the end of 4 years you would have 
extremely good answers. 

The CuarrMan. This is the staff report which was made to our 
committee just recently. 

Dr. Donatpson. I am not familiar with all the aspects of it, Sena- 
tor, as to the allocation of funds, which ageney—— 

The CrHamman. But you are reasonably satisfied in your own 
mind—— 

Dr. Donatpson. As to the program—— 

The Cuamman. You are reasonably satisfied 

Dr. Donatpson. I am more than that. I am convinced that some- 
thing can be done to improve the salmon situation in Alaska, that is, 
there is enough technical data to warrant moving in an aggressive 
manner to accomplish that objective. 

The Cratrman. And, generally speaking, we are just talking about 
figures here—I am on the Appropriations Committee and I know how 
these get cut back when they get inthere. We have to be like a lawyer, 
we have to sue for ten thousand and hope somebody settles for five. 

Would you say that this, in view of your experience and your feel- 
ing about this, would be a reasonable program and could be justified 
by us? 

Dr. Donatpson. I think it could be justified very easily. 

aot Cuamman. That is what I am getting at. 

Donaxpson. All you woud have to do, Senator, is to improve 
“i ciieien of fish in one lake in Alaska, and you could produce a half 
million dollars worth of fish. 

The Cuatrman. If it works as good up there as—someone just 
handed me a note here which says ‘that from 1 male and 1 female 


rainbow trout you people have accomplished the growth of 4 tons of 
fish in 1 year. 
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Dr. Donatpson. That is right, one pair. You have to have a male. 

The Cuarrman. It must be a pair. 

Senator Jackson. Biology Spnsenone Hake teams pense. 

The Cuamman. Tom, do you have any questions you would like to 
ask on this one phase, fertilization ? 

Mr. Petty. No; I am just finding it very interesting. 

The Cuamman. Thor? 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman, as I understood the witness, he spoke 
in very general terms, and I think he said that the amount of fish 
produced in a given stream or area would be dependent upon the food 
in that stream. 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes, si 

Mr. Totierson. We have had a number of fishery hearings in which 
predatory problems have arisen. You would qualify your statement, 
i assume, by mentioning, if there is any, damage to the fishery by 
predators like the bear and the eagle and all the rest of them ? 

The reason I bring it up, there are those people in Alaska and ow 
own fishermen from the States who go up there who feel that the 
damage to the fishery by predators is great. 

What is your view in respect to that ? 

Dr. Doxatpson. One can approach that in a number of ways. 
First, you have to find predation, I attempted to do that by simply 
saying to include predation, competition with other forms. 

Mr. Totierson. I appreciate we are speaking in broad terms. 

Dr. Donaxtpson. I further tried to qualify the comment simply by 
saving that if you wanted to remove the weeds out of any pasture, with 
present technical skills, that is rather easy to do, just eliminate the 
ones you don’t wish and then stock with the ones you do wish. 

Mr. Totiterson. Now, in simple terms—— 

Dr. Donatpson. Now, back to your specific statement about the 
bears and the e: agles and the others, I realize that the “vy are problems. 
For the most part they are localized problems, problems that can be 
surrounded and controlled, and they don’t necessarily come in the 
general category that I mentioned before. In discussing I was talking 
extremely generally as to the objectives of management in the case of 
Alaska and some of the ways that these objectives could be reached. 

Mr. Totierson. I am most interested in what you have to say, and 
it involves, as has already been indicated, the appropr iation of funds 
todoa job. Those of us who have been back in Congress for a number 
of years realize that it sometimes takes a lot of years before we are 
able to sell fhe program sufficiently to get the funds. In the meantime 
our fish runs or fish catches have come downhill, and this last year’s 
experience was a good one. So before we get to the point of appro- 
priating funds for a job, you and I think ought to be done, there might 
be some things that we ought to be conc erned about. One was the 
predator thing. 

I was interested in your figures, using the 4,000 figure, 1 percent 
escaping out to sea, 40. In other words, out of the 4,000, or out of 40, 
only 4 fish coming back up to spawn, 2 of which could be caught by 
the fisherman and 2 that could go upstream to spawn. 

The Cuarrman. Of course if only just 2 were caught it might not 
be such a problem, but sometimes it is 314 

Mr. Tonterson. All right, that is wh: at Iam getting to. 
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What would happen if we find that somebody else is catching 1 or 2 
of the 44 

Dr. Donaupson. It is all the same, you are only going to catch 
them once. 

Mr. Tot.terson. Well, to be more specific, out of 40 adults that 
went out to sea— 

Dr. Donatpson. Young. 

Mr. ToLLerson (continuing). 36 have disappeared somewhere along 
the line. 

Dr. DonaLpson. We assume that is the “ mortality due to salt 
water existence, predation, due to whales, or the predation of sharks. 

The CiairMan. Sea lions; they are mea re: sal problem. 

Dr. Donanpson. Might be. Or some other fishermen. 

Mr. Touterson. That is right, some other fishermen. 

Now, do you think we should be concerned about what is happening 
to the 40 that are out to sea? 

Dr. DonaLpson. Surely. That is allimportant. 

Mr. 'Potierson. Because until we do something with respect to what 
you are suggesting maybe some fishermen, not from our Nation, are 

atching some of our fish, and they might catch more next year or the 
year after that. Should we be concerned about that / 

Dr. DonALDsSON. Surely; it isa very vital part of the problem. 

The Cnatrrman. And this committee, of course, must consider that 
asa vital concern. 

Let me ask you this, which is along the lines of Congressman Tollef- 
=p question—TI understand you probably know more about this than 

I do and also the Fish and Wildlife—you did make some progress 
up there this year in finding the areas where these fish may be which 
we didn’t know before; isn’t that correct / 

Dr. Donatpson. Well, Mr. Burner or one of the Fish and Wildlife 
could better answer that. 

Mr. BuRNeER. That is true, Senator. 

The Cramman. So we are moving along with that. You have at 
least in a minor way been able to chart some of the areas where 
they are / 

Mr. Burner. That is one of the first things to find out, where 
they are. 

The Craiman. Money will have to be continued for that project 
because obviously you couldn’t even atte mpt to take care of that end 
of the problem unless you knew the area in the ocean where the salmen ” 
lose their lives. 

Dr. DonaLpson. Essentially my comments were directed toward this 
juvenile period in fresh water, an area that you essentially have control 
of now. | 

The CHarMan. Yes. 

Dr. Donatpson. Where you can move in aggressively and do some- 
thing. 

The Coamman. And do something. 

Dr. Donatpson. And so something must be done step by step as 
they go along. 

The CuHatrman. Excuse me, Thor. Go ahead. 

Mr. Totierson. I think that would be interesting for the record 
since we talked about funds being appropriated. 
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I think that for every ton of agricultural foodstuffs produced the 
Federal Government spends at least seven times as much as the funds 
appropriated for every ton of fishery products. I believe this is what 
the statistics show. 

Dr. Donatpson. If I were to predict, Congressman Tollefson, that 
an equal expenditure of funds would show a greater increase in "food 
resources in this area than they have in agriculture, I think I would 
be completely in line. 

Mr. Totierson. I would agree with you. 

The CuatrmMan. Say that again. 

Dr. Donatpson. I think I would be perfectly within bounds of pres- 
ent knowledge to predict that an equal expenditure of funds for re- 
search, development, management of fisheries would prove, in food 
produced, more beneficial than it has produced from agricultural re- 
search. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Jackson has a question. 

Senator Jackson. How important is predation ? 

Dr. Donatpson. It can be 100 percent or it can be relatively small, 
that is, predation in fresh water apparently accounts for a major loss 
of the young salmon before they move out, taking again the data of 
Little Port, Walter Station, or the Fish and Wildlife, or the McClinton 
State Commission of the Biological Board of Canada. I am more 
familiar with the Canadian data in this instance. Ninety percent in 
fresh water in pink salmon, and they charge the major percent of that 
to predation. 

Mr. Jackson. What about the balance of nature, if you are going 
to go out and upset the regular habit, that is, by the elimination of the 
cougar andsoon. I mean the school of thought, if you start tinkering 
with it, you cause other problems. I am just speaking in the broad 
sector of the problem. 

The CHamman. We have upset the weather now, so we don’t want 
to upset the fish. 

Dr. Donatpson. Mr. Pautzke has been answering this question over 
and over in the last 22 years, I guess. The fishermen at first were ex- 
tremely concerned when they removed the fish population from the 
iake and stocked it with a single strain, but as soon as they began to 
harvest 300 pounds of trout per service acre—before they got less than 
15 pounds—it doesn’t take very long for them to change their dis- 
cussion into one of laudatory comment rather than that of criticism. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it true that we indulge in an old pees ican 
approach of trying to find a scapegoat for the difficulty, that we are 
prone to try to find a predatory animal that is responsible ? I mean 
that has been my experience when we get into problems. I mean it 
is American human nature. It is human nature, I guess. But long 
before we started to engage in commercial fishing in Alaska these 
predatory animals were certainly in the sea, and despite the number 
of predatory animals in the sea, we certainly had a lot of salmon. 
That is why I am just wondering whether or not it is a convenient 
way of trying to lay the blame on predatory animals and not really 
solve the main difficulty. Is that a fair comment? 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes; we have had them. Of course some of them 
have increased and peaked up when the pressure of other populations 
has been reduced; those things we know. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Bartlett, do you have questions? 

Mr. Bartiett. Dr. Donaldson, in those areas where the taking of 
salmon is commercially important, would you say there is general 
acceptance on an administrative level on the basis that salmon con- 
stitutes a crop that ought to be grown as well as being harvested ? 

Dr. Donaupson. Oh, I am not too conversant with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will all have to talk a little louder. 

Dr. Donaupson. Mr. Bartlett, I really don’t know the temperament 
of the people too well. 

Mr. Bartierr. It is being done in Washington State you say ? 

Dr. Donatpson. Well, that is an area I am familiar with and I used 
that as an illustration. 

Mr. Bartierr. Some State appropriations have been made for this 
work ? 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes; very appreciable appropriations. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do you know of any such appropriations that yet 
have been made for Alaska? 

Dr. Donatpson. No; 1 don’t know of such. 

Mr. Bartietr. You don’t know ? 

Dr. Donapson. No. 

Mr. Barttettr. In that connection I think the chairman, Senator 
Magnuson, indicated that $500,000 was regarded sometime in the past 
as a sufficient sum for the work on a 4-year program, making a total 
of $2 million. I think now the territorial department of fisheries 
believes the sum required must be as much as $700,000 per annum to do 
an effective job. 

Dr. Donaupson. Yes. 

Mr. Barttett. I want to thank you, Dr. Donaldson, for making a 
most stimulating presentation here. 

Dr. Donaupson. I think we could talk much more specifically in- 
stead of leaning against this, lean against a place with some big fish 
to illustrate it, | so I would like to invite you to come to our labora- 
tories. 

The Cuatmrman. Doctor, I wanted to ask one thing, to be specific, 
supposing that we are all in agreement now that we should embark 
in a major way or in a very active way on this program. We would 
have in Alaska the Fish and Wildlife of course involved, and here the 
Fish and Wildlife, the State, and up there the Territory. Would 
you say that we could be assured that there would be cooperation 
between the services so that that wouldn’t be any deterrent to the 
program ? 

Dr. Donatpson. Well, after all, I am a State employee, but I have 
also been for many years a consultant for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The Cuarrman. There shouldn’t be any reason why there shouldn’t 
be cooperation. 

Just how would you do this? Suppose Congress said, “Oh, amen to 
this, let’s get going, just go ahead”; just how would you start? You 
would, I suppose, have to hire more men. That would be No. 1. 

Dr. DoNALDSON. That’s a very difficult situation, to hire more men, 
because that is one of our really critical shortcomings. 

The Cuarrman. You are having difficulty getting trained men in 
this whole field, aren’t you ? 
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Mr. Barrierr. We will have to start this program on training men 
first. 

Dr. Donatpson. We have a tremendous shortage of trained men 
to do these jobs. Our graduating class last spring, there were seven 
jobs for every man we had available. 

The CuarrmMan. Seven jobs for each one? 

Dr. Donatpson. Seven jobs for eac +h man. 

The Cuamrman. Maybe I should have taken up fisheries. 

Dr. DonaLpson. You would have had a very interesting time. 

The Cuamman. I think that we would like to know—I know you 
wouldn’t know every detail—but say you were in charge of going 
ahead right now with this type of program in Alaska and here in 
the whole Pacific Northwest, just what would be your first move? 
The first thing would be an attempt to get those men, wouldn’t it? 

Dr. Donatpson. I think the appr oach would be the other way. I 
would come more organizationwise. I would expect—I am sorry 
Senator Jackson has just stepped out of the room—that we would 
make this an extremely broad approach through Government chan- 
nels. Iam speaking very extremely frankly as a personal opinion. 

The CruatrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Donatpson. You would approach it through the Department 
of the Interior in its various aspects in Alaska, since they are in- 
volved with the Indians there as well as here, and it should come 
down through the Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the same through the Territory of Alaska. It should in some 
instances involve such remote agencies as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, because of their facilities, their trained staff, and people 
committed to do particular jobs, and I think that is part of the 
President’s program of peacetime uses of atomic energy, to use tech- 
nical skills in the broader sense and apply it to these things. We 
can simply use the thinking of men who have been trained in these 
skills in other areas. And it surely could involve the educational 
facilities. For again, the atomic energy program when moving into 
a new area, as it did from its early days of development, turned to 
the educational institutions because of skills, facilities, and a source 
of personnel to include them in such a scheme. 

Now, realizing, you say, well, a half million dollars isn’t enough 
to get all excited about, but the things we are proposing essentially 
are the new objective approach to the salmon problem. It is just 
as revolutionary as 50 years ago saying to a farmer, you are going 
to have fine stock; you are going to improve your soil; this soil you 
are using now was worn out 50 years ago; it is going to be worth much 
more to us today. Now, that seems all reasonable to us in the year’ 
1955, but I assure you when my dad was trying to scratch out a living 
In ae early days of the century it was an extremely unrealistic 
statement to make. 

The Carrman. In other words, we need county agents for 
fisheries ¢ 

Dr. Donatpson. Indeed, we do. We need them on every watershed 
with the same enthusiasm to produce the potential food supply in 
the sea. 

The Cuatrman. The only way we can get those men is to start 
and encourage more under the science foundation. 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes. 
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The Cuatrman. We also have a bill which you are also familiar 
with, S. 2375 re are enough Senators on the bill to pass it without 
even calling the roll, including most of us here—which would pin- 
point the necessity for that kind of training. 

But just going a bit further, I still would like, if I could, to find 
out what would be the practical way to go about this. Do you need 
a lot of equipment for this or do you mainly need personnel? What 
kind of material would you use, I mean to fertilize the streams, say / 
What would you use, other than the natural factors that would make 
2 more favorable environment for them to develop in¢# Do you need 
any artificial things? Could you spray a stream and fertilize / 

Dr. Donatpson. Yes; you could; no problem. 

The Cuatrman. The Fish and Wildlife has a lot of airplanes. 

Mr. Scnorrren. I am sitting here listening to you, Doctor, and 
[ find you are most intriguing and you are most helpful tome. I am 
not much alarmed after listening to you as I was after I came out of 
Alaska. 

Dr. Donarpson. I am alarmed. 

Mr. Scuorpret. What I mean is I can see some daylight on this 
thing. Continuing the way we are going, this depletion situation is 
ruination. 

Dr. Donatpson. Just one comment, if I can steal the thunder of my 
eood friend, Mr. Pautzke, and companion student, and ball partner, 
and whatnot. You don’t need to put all this down. 

The State of Washington, again using close to home as an illus- 
tration—— 

Mr. Scuorrren. Yes. 

Dr. DonaLpson. Has an extremely enthusiastic group of sports fish- 
ermen. They like to catch trout. The trout fishing became poorer 
and poorer and poorer in this State, until a really aggressive ¢ ‘ampaign 
of management was instituted by Mr. Pautzke and his associates. 

Incidentally, all of them were trained at the school of fisheries at the 
University of Washington, and we are very proud of that. 

They instituted the program, and this program has resulted in a 
catch in this State of over 16 million of trout in a year in a condition 
where you assume we can’t do anything about it—too many people, too 
many fishermen, too many everything— but by aggressively moving 
out and putting the water to work. 

Mr. Scuorrret. The point I am getting at and the point I wanted 
to make here was—I will concede that the new types of farming and 
the new methods of approach were revolutionary, and you had a lot 
of people in my area of Kansas who looked over across their glasses 
with a jaundiced eye and said theory will never work—— 

Dr. Donatpson. That is true. 

Mr, Scnorrren. But when they guinea-pigged it in two or three 
places and they saw the results, then it spread like wildfire and we 
were on our way. The thing I wanted to ask you, sir, is this, I would 
like to have the benefit of, say, what resulted in one stream or one area 
so that we could get into the record how that was acc omplished, the 
probable costs, or some relationship to the costs, to the end result. 
That will sell a lot of Senators in the United States Senate and a lot 
of House Members, I am sure, when we get that kind of approach, 
with what you have brought out here. That is what I am thinking 
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of, getting this thing out in an educational way so it can be supported 
financially, under some such measure that you have introduced and 
sponsored in here. , ; 

Dr. Donatpson. Again, I should like to defer this question to Mr. 
Pautzke who has been asked by your chairman to make a statement. 
Since he has the data at his fingertips he can give it first hand rather 
than I attempt to relay it. 

The Cuairman. But it is available, that sort of thing ? 

Dr. Donaupson. Yes. 

Mr. Scuorrret. That is what I was getting at. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, do you have anything further to add that 

you can think of at this time? 
* Dr. Donatpson. No. I would like to thank the committee and you, 
Senator Magnuson, for an opportunity to discuss with you problems 
that are extremely dear to my heart and I am sure they can be carried 
to a successful conclusion if we work at it in an objective manner. 
I think it will take a uniform approach by all of us to accomplish that 
objective. I think the rewards are well worth it. 

The CHatrMan. Despite differences of opinion from fishermen in 
the industry and you people and in the Government itself, I think 
we are all in complete agreement that we had better do something, 
because we are all in the same boat here. I think we are going to get 
much more cooperation than we had before because you know this 
salmon business has been literally, to coin a phrase, a cutthroat 
situation. 

Dr. Donatpson. I think it was the late Adolph Leopold, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who said that things always have to get bad 
before they get good. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you very much, Doctor. I appreciate it. 

We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Thereupon a short recess was had. ) 

The CuatrMan. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Pautzke, we will be glad to hear from you. 

This is Clarence Pautzke, who is with the Washington State Game 
Department. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE PAUTZKE, WASHINGTON STATE GAME 
DEPARTMENT, SEATTLE, WASH. 





































Mr. Paurzxe. Thank you, Senator. 
When I received your invitation to come before this group here I 
was very proud, indeed, that you would want to hear from a poor 
fish manager who is at a lower level than Dr. Donaldson. 

My subject is divided into two facets, and it simply pinpoints specific 
instances which Dr. Donaldson covered in the field as a whole. 

My status is that I am in charge of the game and fisheries in the 
State of Washington. 

In our research in about 1937 we endeavored to shift some of the 
intensity of fishing from our streams which were holding our migra- 
tory fish into other waters. As we looked around, the only other 
waters that we had were our lakes. Small plants of game fish, and 
our fishermen are predominantly trout fishermen in this State, small 
plants of trout showed little, if any, returns in these lone lakes. Our 
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lakes can be described as the following: We have those lakes located 
near the sea level, we have rich bodies of water, and we have some 
very poor bodies of water. By that I mean you can take this water of 
a very low mineral content, very limited in its ability to produce. We 
have some high lakes that I doubt on a long winter w rill have more than 
a few days of open water when they’d be free from ice, then we have 
those waters in eastern Washington that are extremely productive, 
that consistently produce 200 and 300 pounds of fish per surface-acre 
year after year, but they didn’t always do that. And in the search 
to transpose this growing intensity of fishermen off of our migratory 
streams we hit upon the lakes, but we found from experience and ob- 
servations that the returns on our fish back to the fisherman’s basket, 
and that’s the only way I can measure the degree of success—if it isn * 
in the fisherman’s basket, no matter how much research or anything 
else, it doesn’t pay off to me—that we weren’t having the returns on the 
number of fish planted. Then in some investigations in the East 
whereby they used a certain type of material for the sampling of tide 
pools, we hit upon the idea of using this material to completely clean 
out a lake, thereby funneling all the production ability of that lake 
through one species of fish that you wanted. Our commission was 
just as hard to sell as any senate for money, $600 for this first lake, 
a 46-acre lake, and many times I know that everyone in this room has 
stood on a body of water and looked into it and said, “I wish I knew 
what was in it.” 

As we turned over this first lake in 1940 we were amazed at the 
results that lay on top of the water and the results of the dead fish, 
and the effects of the tributaries, the fish that were in the tributary 
streams, small eastern brook, 314 inches long, fully mature, staying 
up in a little spring branch of a creek, not wanting to go down into 
that lake where food appeared to be abundant because it didn’t want 
the competition of those other species of fish in there. The lake was 
dominated by fish which we know as squawfish, which is quite a pisciv- 
orous or fish-eating fish. Today that lake is clean. It is used as a 
brood station for cutthroat. We added up the other day how many 
dollars worth of brood stock cutthroat eggs we have taken out and it 
amounted to $15,000 worth of eggs that we have obtained back to 
plant all over the State on a $600 project. 

Senator ScHorrrEL. How long did it take you to do that? 

Mr. Pavrzke. Oh, now, it took us all day on that lake but we knock 
out a 5,000-acre lake in a matter of 5 hours. 

So with that meager beginning, there was a space in there because 
of the war, most of us had left, we came back and a fund had been 
set up, a budget, to restart this group of rehabilitation jobs. I use the 
word “rehabilitation” as it is a little more palatable to people than 

saying the word “poison.” It takes and cuts off the flow of the 
oxygenated blood to the rest of the parts of the fish by constricting the 
blood vessels going from the gills, and the fish are good to eat, and we 
have large crowds in attendance of those who want to pick them up. 

So since that time we have worked on 263 lakes covering over 26,000 
acres. I dreaded the time when the season would open the Ist of 
April, that phone of mine would jump off the wall and I wouldn’t 
know where to tell people to go fishing. Dr. Donaldson has told you 
that a small percentage of the lakes in the State have been rehabili- 
tated. That is true. We feel we have over 600,000 acres of water 
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and we have only gone over 26,000, the rest is there to be worked on. 

Now, what are the results of that, and you will be able to draw 
analogies from this? First, take Bay Lake, one of the first we worked 
on, 117 acres. We knew it was in an area where the people were 
quite resentful of anything being done on a small lake. There were 
about a dozen families, so we obtained catch records for at least : 
years previous. The catch record was less than 1,500 small dwarf 
perch per year. There was a fair population of suckers in the lake. 
Those two species were all. It was then our policy to allow the lake 
to lay idle until this material wears off, inside of about 6 weeks, so that 
you can restock. It sinks at the rate of about 1 foot in 15 minutes. 
So in Bay Lake we planted fish in there, not the large 10- and 15- 
cent size, but the $4 to $5 a thousand, around 2 inches. We kept it 
closed. When it opened the fish that were in there were coming 2 
years old and in the opening crop they took in excess of 30,000 fish 
that weighed 2 pounds each. Since that. time it has uniformly pro- 
duced somewhere around 50,000 fish at about a half a pound each. 
So there you can see that you had 2 years’ growth on the first produc- 
tion which exceeded around 600 pounds, ‘but after that it dropped 
down, and it has a vield of some 300 pounds of fish per surface acre. 
Now, that’s a rich lake. 

Step right over to the next county and you have Lawrence Lake, 
which we tried to break from the st: andpoint of planting fish in it, 
820 acres. There were catfish and suckers in this lake, and we planted 
18 fish per surface acre, and they grew 3 to the pound by next spring, 
| year old, 3 to the pound, that is 10 inches long. As a result they 
were not as hefty as the fish of the previous year when we only planted 
a thousand and we dropped our planting down knowing that we were 
vetting up to the top of the ability of the lake to produce e. 

In every lake that we have worked on, with the exception of 
two that I tried to make into spiny red lakes, when I stayed with 
trout, they have always produced on a single basis standpoint more 
than when they had a mixed species population. 

Now, we uncovered some very interesting information on what con- 
trols the lake, what species of fish holds ever ything else down. They 
either can do it by shear weight of numbers, the carp, and also you 
have the suckers and the minnows, they have no teeth, they simply 
overpower by their reproduction ‘ability. They may attack your 
food chain as it comes in from the growth of the plants up there and 
break your food chain. 

The next is your piscivorous fishes, those that eat fish. Accom- 
plished about 2 weeks ago, Cavanaugh Lake, covered 837 acres and 
took 55,000 pounds of material. The dominating fish were less than 

250 either large bass or large squawfish who were just simply holding 
that Jake down. Just like that Jindicating}], they dominated that 
shoreline in there. The fish that were able to go off it were of a little 
residual species that we have here known as the silver trout. They 
managed to stay out in the open water and could sieve out a small 
amount of food out there. But there were less than a couple of hun- 
cired fish a year taken out of that lake of eight-hundred-some acres. 
Yet when you take those few predatory fish—and that is in lake 
after lake, I can name you the same, where a few large fish dom- 
inated them—and removed them, that allowed a uniform group and 
other fish to come on up through. 
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So with these lakes which aren’t as fertile, still with their vast ability 
to produce fish we come to this: why did this one lake produce and this 
one not. Wecan only draw the conclusion that here is a need for some 
types of materials in this body of water—-with natural supplies of 
water—which is about 77 or 78 percent of the amount of the fish’s body, 

calcium holds the next highest amount of its weight, and is a cheap 
contacter, it boils down that there are a few trace materials that are 
necessary there to make that lake bloom. With the fertilization effect, 
and I have been in the fertilizing work here now for the last couple of 
years, some have disastrous results. I was ver y glad when Dr. Don- 
aldson took me to Bikini. We fertilized a small lake here, six apph- 
cations. The first erupted into a strong, dark green alkali bloom, and 
the second one got hard. It was so thick in there, the irate mothers, 
I was glad to leave the country for a while. 

Now, there is a mechanism, a triggering mechanism, here, whereby 
you can accelerate the bloom of your soil plankton as your phytopl: ink- 
ton starts to bloom. We have a number of lakes that erupt in fer- 
tility, that 1s, your soil plankton, which your trout fish feed on and 
your other fish for 2 or 3 years, and after we take 2 or 3 crops out they 
vo intoa plant. Therefore, we remove certain trace materials out of 
that water that have to be replaced, and I know that animal plankton 
would start to build back up again. 

We move our fishermen onto our lakes, into Mr. Tollefson’s area, 
[ spoke of this Lawrence Lake, this coming spring, as we did the 
spring before. On the opening day, the people jammed in onto this 

lake and they took over 60,000 fish on the opening day, 320,000 out of a 
320-aere lake. That is more fish than were taken in all of those counties 
over there many years ago and during the whole season. 

So there you have pinpointed the ability for a water to produce, and 
we have moved a fisherman over onto those waters in there. Now we 
come to the conclusion that we have public access upon those waters, 
and we have the water available there. We've got to add to those to 
double that production. People are moving in here, we have to double 
that production. [know it will come. There are people moving. So 
now that’s taking the burden of the fishermen off our stream. 

Now returning to the thing we tried to help in the first place, steel- 
head. To you who are not familiar with the steelhead, the steelhead 
is an oceangoing rainbow. It spawns in the fresh water but contrary 
to what a salmon does, it does not die then, theoretically. You have 
a high percentage of them that do, but they still have the ability under 
good conditions to return back to salt water and come back the second 
and the third time. Now, we have a very small and an individual 
group of fishermen in this State known as steelhead fishermen. These 
fish migrate back into the stream, starting some place in November, 
and moving on through as late as April and May. It was a small 
group, as our first records show, when 18,000 fishermen took out 
puncheards, which they must do by law, and they took some 22,000 
steelheads. Now, these commercial men back there will say one catch 
ot net supersedes that, but there are some principles involved here. 
First, we had to arrive at a specific race of steelhead that we could 
liandle, one that would show immunity to diseases in a hatchery when 
we jammed them up. come a fish in a stream, there is one here, one 
down there [indicating }, or maybe a mile between, according to the 
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production of that stream. In a hatchery you jam them up 60,000 
or a hundred thousand and gradually, when they get to be a year old, 
you get down to around 2,000. Another thing, the steelhead spends 
2 years in fresh water before migrating. We had to specifically find 
a fish that had the ability for rapid growth, and we had to have that 
fish close to where we could get ahold of him. The first little group 
of fish that we obtained like that was in 1946 when we took 26,000 
egos over here in ‘Tacoma at Chambers Creek coming out of Steila- 
coom Lake. 

We poured all of our know-how back into there, and with the bene- 
fit of luck the next year it jumped to 66,000 that came back in, and 
then 88,000, and then 154,000, and then up to 500,000, and the next 
year a million and a half, back into this little creek no wider than this 
table and 6 miles long. The next year after that it jumped to two and 
a half million and we put 2 million potential fish upstream. We had 
more than we could handle the next year. We took 3 million eggs and 
put 3 million egg potential upstream. There were 6 million available 
eggs for us to take there, but we could only handle 3 million. This 
last year we took 3 million eggs. And by the means of producing 
food and feeding those fish, instead of them tying up our hatchery 
equipme! : for 2 years and thereby making a crop every other year, 
we have them on an annual basis, so this criteria of a fish wanting to 
migrate depends on size rather than age, and we raised them up to 
that size, 10 to the pound 1 year, and he went on out. In return we 
cut 1 year off his life and when you lay him by the natural-sized fish 
that went out as a 2-year-old and he went out as a year-old you can’t 
tell the difference between them. 

What happened to our steelhead fishing? We set a standard that 
we would raise a million because we were taking away from our rear- 
ing ability to raise these fish up to 10 to the pound, so we set a million 
downstream migrants as our goal, and we have maintained that for 
the last 3 years. First, to prove that we could make them come back 
to a stream, then to place those reared in one water and those reared 
in another water over there and they’d come back to that water. It 
is extremely interesting to observe the homing instincts of these fish 
coming back in there and obtain your fish that you have clipped the 
fin off of so you can actually identify them. 

The first mark we used were cellular tags inserted in the body cavity, 
and it was always a surprise to the fisherman with a fish that he 
thought only he and God had hold of to know some fish biologist had 
stuck a tag init. Anyway that gave us the base information ‘that we 
desired. Since 1947, our first year we have used a punchcard, the 
number of fishermen was 18,000 and the catch was 22,000. This last 
year our number of fishermen was 98,000 and our catch was ‘167,000 
fish. Now they say. “THe ave you reached the end?” No, we know the 
type of fish now that we've got to send out and which we will get back, 
and we can — well ascertain the numbers that we will get and the 
percentage. y protecting them over that juvenile mortality we 
know that we can expect somewhere between 5 and 10 percent of those 
fish back. We have obtained as many as 13.8 percent of marked fish 
back into our hands. That was a select stream where we protected 
them on the way out; we wouldn’t let anybody touch them. We got 
them on the way back and there was no fishing on them, but when you 
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have the trout fishing, and taking the small fish 1014 inches and our 
iiinimum size is 6 inches, they can harvest some of them if we don’t 
protect against it. 

Our next step in the production, when I first looked over the stream 
out here, mighty Skagit up here, the Green River, Puyallup, as we 
sat around and discussed it, there we felt there must be millions of 
downstream going out of those streams, 50 miles of stream with 7 
lakes at the head of them, it should be productive. We ran a plant of 
25,000 marked fish into that stream. One out of every four fish that 
was caught over there was a marked fish, when I thought that would 
be so infinitesimal, that small plant in there. Now, we can only gain 
the conelusion that these streams aren’t productive, and we have 
proven it by a plant. 

We put 25,000 into the Sous Creek out here because we wanted to 
take spawn. That was before our South Tacoma hatchery was show- 
ing its potentials. I was planting them in several different places. 
The plant that comes back on natural reproduction on Sous Creek 
amounts to about 500 to 700 adults each year and there has been a 
tack out there since about 1915 in the State fisheries department that 
ounts them over. We got 6.2 returns of our marked steelhead back 
iy the stream, not taking credit for a single one that was caught in 

lower Green where they can fish for 20 miles, in steel fishing, be 

use Seattle Tacoma is right on it. We had some 2,200 fish that 

went back up over that rack. I didn’t plant it after that, at South 

Ts acoma: I wanted these people to have a change so I planted them in 

Plain River, because to me these fish are only to be caught and we 

\ il put more in there again next year. Sous Creek dropped right 

ack down to where its former cycle was, back to what Nature in 

ended, even with 2.200 fish survival, she dropped right back down to 
hetween 500 and 700. 

a Spring Lakes overtlow one of the more fertile creeks, then she 

vill jump up and send a few more migrants out. If it is a dry stream 
it allows more migrants. So that leads us to believe that we will find 

impossible by natural reproduction to meet the demand of these 
steelhead fishermen here in the State, unless we produce some artifi 

ially, but a steelhead at 714 inches is costing us a lot of money. 

Then the next step is that we have to find a cheaper way to rear 
those fish, One of the answers came from a small lake emptying in 
the Tahuya River over behind Bremerton. A Girl Scouts’ camp is 
on this lake, and they didn’t want to allow fishing in the lake: ~~ Vv 
wanted privacy, but they’d let me do anything I wanted with it, 
we turned all the fish out of it and we pl: anted steelhead back into it. 
[f you know the Tahuya River, it is more just like a little creek going 
among the blackberry vines; yet the returns on the plant of that fish 
into that lake and reared in the lake as a little steel and then flushed 
out into the stream jumped the catch from about, oh, 175 to 200 up 
into the 1,200-fish bracket: so we can use some of these inbounded 
areas. We may be the reproduction agency by having to take the 
spawn, but nature gives us enough eggs so that we can take and have 
additional for what could be lost in that fresh water if it was allowed 
to raise of its own accord in there. Small impoundment, heavily fer- 


tilized and then flushed out into the river, a few acres like Lawrence 
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a ‘tion of that stream. In a hatchery you jam them up 60,000 

‘a hundred thousand and gradually, when they get to be a year old, 
you get down to around 2,000. Another thing, the steelhead spends 
2 years in fresh water before migrating. We had to specifically find 
a fish that had the ability for rapid growth, and we had to have that 
fish close to where we could get ahold of him. The first little group 
of fish that we obtained like that was in 1946 when we took 26,000 
eges over here in ‘Tacoma at Chambers Creek coming out of Steila- 
coom Lake. 

We poured all of our know-how back into there, and with the bene- 
fit of luck the next year it jumped to 66,000 that came back in, and 
then 88,000, and then 154,000, and then up to 500,000, and the next 
year a million and a half, back into this little creek no wider than this 
table and 6 miles long. The next year after that it jamped to two and 
a half million and we put 2 million potential fish upstream, We had 
more than we could handle the next year. We took 3 million eggs and 
put 3 million egg potential upstream. There were 6 million available 
swe for us to take there, but we could only handle 3 million. This 
last year we took 3 million eggs. And by the means of producing 
food and feeding those fish, instead of them tying up our hatchery 
equipment for 2 years and thereby mi aking a crop every other year, 
we have them on an annual basis, so this criteria of a fish wanting to 
migrate depends on size rather than age, and we raised them up to 
that size, 10 to the pound 1 year, and he went on out. In return we 
cut 1 year off his life and when you lay him by the natural-sized fish 
that went out as a 2-year-old and he went out as a year-old you can’t 
tell the d — rence sak ween them. 

What happened to our steelhead fishing? We set a standard that 
we would raise a million because we were taking away from our rear- 
ing ability to raise these fish up to 10 to the pound, so we set a million 
downstream migrants as our goal, and we have maintained that for 
the last 3 years. First, to prove that we could make them come back 
to a stream, then to place those reared in one water and those reared 
in another water over there and they’d come back to that water. It 
is extremely interesting to observe the homing instincts of these fish 
coming back in there and obtain your fish that you have clipped the 
fin off of so you can actually identify them. 

The first mark we used were c ellular tags inserted in the body cavity, 
and it was always a surprise to the fisherman with a fish that he 
thought only he and God had hold of to know some fish biologist had 
stuck a tag in it. Anyway that gave us the base information ‘that we 
desired. Since 1947, our first year we have used a punchcard, the 
number of fishermen was 18,000 and the catch was 22,000. This last 
vear our number of fishermen was 98,000 and our catch was 167,000 
fish. Now they say. “Have you reached the end?” No, we know the 
type of fish now that we’ve got to send out and which we will get back, 
and we can fairly well ascertain the numbers that we will get and the 
percentage. By protecting them over that juvenile mortality we 
know that we can expect somewhere between 5 and 10 percent of those 
fish back. We have obtained as many as 13.8 percent of marked fish 
back into our hands. That was a select stream where we protected 
them on the way out; we wouldn’t let anybody touch them. We got 
them on the way back and there was no fishing on them, but when you 
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have the trout fishing, and taking the small fish 1014 inches and our 
minimum size is 6 inches, they can harvest some of them if we don’t 
protect against it. 

Our next step in the production, when I first looked over the stream 
out here, mighty Skagit up here, the Green River, Puyallup, as we 
sat around and discussed it, there we felt there must be millions of 
downstream going out of those streams, 50 miles of stream with 7 
lakes at the head of them, it should be productive. Werana plant of 
25,000 marked fish into that stream. One out of every four fish that 
was caught over there was a marked fish, when I thought that would 
he so infinitesimal, that small plant in there. Now, we can only gain 
the conclusion that these streams aren’t productive, and we have 
proven it by a plant. 

We put 25,000 into the Sous Creek out here because we wanted to 
take spawn. That was before our South Tacoma hatchery was show- 
ng its potentials. I was planting them in several different places. 
The plant that comes back on natural reproduction on Sous Creek 
a olan to about 500 to 700 adults each year and there has been a 
rack out there since about 1915 in the State fisheries department that 
ounts them over. We got 6.2 returns of our marked steelhead back 

the stream, not taking credit for a single one that was caught in 

e lower Green where they can fish for 20 miles, in steel fishing, be 

ise Seattle-Tacoma is right on it. We had some 2.200 fish that 

ent back up over that rack. I didn’t plant it after that, at South 
lacoma; I wanted these people to have a change so I planted them in 
he Plain River, because to me these fish are only to be caught and we 

ill put more in there again next vear. Sous Creek dropped right 

wk down to where its former cycle was, back to what Nature in 
ended, even with 2,200 fish survival, she dropped right back down to 

tween 500 and 700. 

Wet Spring Lakes overflow one of the more fertile creeks, then she 
will jump up and send a few more migrants out. If it isa dry stream 

allows more migrants. So that leads us to believe that we will find 

impossible by natural reproduction to meet the demand of these 
stee eee fishermen here in the State, unless we produce some artifi 
ially, but a steelhead at 714 inches is costing us a lot of money. 

Then the next step is that we have to find a cheaper way to re: 
those fish. One of the answers came from a small lake emptying “a 
the Tahuya River over behind Bremerton. A Girl Scouts’ camp is 
on this lake, and they didn’t want to allow fishing in the lake: nape 
wanted privacy, but they'd let me do anything I wanted with it, 
we turned all the fish out of it and we ph anted steelhead back into it. 
[f you know the Tahuya River, it is more just like a little creek going 
among the blackberry vines; yet the returns on the plant of that fish 
into that lake and reared in the lake as a little steel and then flushed 
out into the stream jumped the catch from about, oh, 175 to 200 up 
into the 1,200-fish bracket: so we can use some of these inbounded 
areas. We may be the reproduction agency by having to take the 
spawn, but nature gives us enough eggs so that we can take and have 
additional for what could be lost in that fresh water if it was allowed 
to raise of its own accord in there. Small impoundment, heavily fer- 
tilized and then flushed out into the river, a few acres like Lawrence 
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Lake up on some tributary, producing over 300 pounds of fish per 
surface acre, if you could take that and clean all of the fish out and then 
rear your steelhead and flush those steelhead out into the stream there, 
youre raising then an equivalent of, oh, 3,000 steelhead per surface 
acre. How many you can rear in a good stream Is — 10 pounds or 
30 fish of steelhead. The surface area in the stream is 4,310 feet long, 
10 feet wide, and a foot deep. So that’s the avenue that we are ap- 
proaching now, that we are picking up these bows in the river, oxbows 
that have been cut off from the river in there, maybe having a stream 
flowing into it, and use those for rearing. It is only on a minute seale, 
but we are barely scraping at the potentials of this migratory fish so 
far as the steelhead is concerned. 

Senator ScuorrreL. Now, you fertilized those streams / 

Mr. Paurzkr. We have not fertilized those: on the lakes we have 
been going on the natural fertility of a stable body of water, but the 
potenti: al is there. We have fertilized on some other ones, but we 
haven't cracked that shell yet for what makes a lake bloom into plant 
life and what makes it bloom into animal life, but we are working on 
it. Weare a year and a half along. 

The steelhead and these fish have tremendous potentialities for 
erowth. To give you an illustration, when the O’Sullivan Dam went 
in over there, there were some faults in the rocks over there, and : 
the water went down it went into a series of springs and went into an 
old place where they wintered sheep down there. As that water came 
up in those low spots and we threw trout in there—we threw trout 
in there 5 to the pound, and 5 weeks later they were 8 inches long. 
Go look at one of our brood-stock pounds, or, if you go out and see 
Dr. Donaldson’s place, you will see tons and tons of fish ma iybe in a 
receway the length of this [indicating]. Then what different have you 
done to those fish? You have simply given them food. If it is natural 
food, it is a lot cheaper than we can give to them in the form of buy 
ing liver and all these other ingredients that we feed to fish. So that, 
to me, in the State, that is the avenue that we are going. That’s look 
ing at it for 22 years in the same spot; that’s where we will go, and | 
look for runs of fish into these rivers, and surely civilization has hit 
Washington just as hard as it has hit anyplace. 

The CuHatrMan. Clarence, up in Alaska, of course, this is what 
was pointed out very vividly, that down here where we have had our 
problems, as you know and I know, pollution, and of, well, civiliza 
tion movimg in, people, all kinds of things contributing. whereas up 
there none of these factors are predomin: iting factors in the deple 
tion at all, we have been able to maintain the fish down here because 
of food methods, and, I think commendable methods. We can do 
much more, we can do more, as you say, the potential is greater, but 
up there we are just having nothing but steady decline, dee line. What 
do you think could be done in Alaska, or for the salmon runs of 
the whole Pacific ? 

Mr. Pavurzxe. Well, Senator, I still am going back as I did all of 
my work upon the steelhead and I know how it reacts, but it surely 
has the same limitations. It is a migratory fish, it spends 2 years 
in fresh water before it grows to 714 “inches, and that’s a lot larger 
than many of your salmon are in there, and the limitation again is 
supplying some of that nutritive material that must have been taken 
away or is now gone. 
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The CuamMan. Would it be your best opinion that there could 
be a program, would you think it would be advisable, feasible, and 


worth the effort and money or manpower, a program of fertilization 
on the Alaska salmon’ Lam speaking ina general way. 
Mr. Paurzke. Senator, if you would hold the hearing 5 years from 
now. L would tell you that our fertilization would amount to $50,000 
1 year. IL would tell you that our fertilization program and feeding 
rogram would be going to go down the same road together. 
The Cruamsan. But you believe enough in it to recommend go 
| ahead’ Lt looks like it is going to pay out, doesn’t it / 
Mr. Paurzxe. Without a doubt it will pay off. 
The Cuamman. Do you have any cost figures on the stream that 


; . \ , 
Senator Schoeppel asked about?’ What I mean is when you have 
taken a stream, what was the total cost for the stream, say, on a steel 
head / 


Mr. Pacrzxe. Take the Green River out here, we had a 3-year study 
upon the Green River and we wrote a report upon that which is a 
niatter of record in which the runs of fish was somewhere between. 
oh. probably 1,600 to 2,000 fish a year coming up that river naturally. 
Phis last year’s catch on the Green, with all the pollution, with more 
people out there, with pumping water out of it, is a result of about 

S0,000-fish plant which would be 8,000 pounds of fish at 80 cents 
pound, about around $6,400. 

The CraimMan. Sixty-three or sixty-four hundred dollars? 

Mr. Pacrzxr. The catch this year was 13,000 steelhead. Now, we 

ive reason to believe those steelhead—you can assess any cost figures 
hat you want to in there. It is commonly felt that a dollar a pound 
vas a fair price, not taking in the recreational aspects. After you 

ive latched on to one you will know what I mean. 

Phe Cramman. The cost is not too great in fertilization ? 

Mr. Paurzkr. The point that I am trying to drive home is first you 

ertain to build up, to see that you’ve got a run going, then you can 

» into all the ramifications of going into natural rearing and all 
of these other aspects, of fertilization of your ox bows. First you've 
vot to know your principles are right, and we have proved that. 

Phe CiaiMan. Yes. 
Mr. Paurzkr. So the next step comes into there that you have your 
fF 


runs of f 


ish and you can bloom those up, because you have an excess 
of eggs to play with. 

Mr. Scuorpren. In some of your reports you have cost factors of 

lat vou actually have expended, haven't you / 

Mr. Paurzxr. On Rote-Noen it is very easy to show that. It takes 
» pounds, and you can figure that 5 percent costs us, oh, we will say 
28 cents or 25 cents, Whatever you get a good bid on it, so it takes that 
much per surface acre. Time and time again we have added up what 
it costs us to poison and plant a lake with a small size fish on the first 
harvest. It has paid for itself over and over. When comparing it 
to what you'd have to pay on rearing those fish in the hatchery where 
they cost us 80 cents a pound, we get a pound of fish back at somewhere 
between 10 and 15 cents. That is on the first one. Every year after 
that you get that much more, it costs that much less, because you've 
tlready paid for your biggest load. Then you toss in—I think the 
day of economic fertilization is not too far off, but they have attacked 
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the problem from the standpoint of farm practices by building up 
ereen material, and that’s what they get when they put it in the lake. 
I think there is use of trace materials. We will find out what tr igger 
ng mechanism makes that nutritive material explode into animal 
pl: inkton or what your sockeye or the steelhead eat. 

The CiairMan. Surely the value of the number of salmon that’s 
cae to get these runs back wouk | be ovreater if commerce F ally used 

in if we could do it in the way you are suggesting because we need 
less fish up in the spawning ground. 

Mr. Paurzxr. I think that you have a means of fertilizing those 
areas up there. It is the amount of migrants you send downstream 
that is your payoff. 

The Cuatrman. About a million red salmon or approximately 6 
tons of phosphorus and 70 tons of nitrogen to duplicate those com- 
mercial phosphates which cost about $3,000 and sodium nitrate costs 
about 25, making 28 for the minerals involved, but those 200 tons of 
raw fish would be worth S800,000. 

Mr. Pavrzxe. There is no doubt about it. 

The CuarMan. If we could can them and use them for food ? 

Mr. Pavrzxer. Right now in our neighborhood the farmers put a 
few cents of boren on the land and they tripled their vields of cabbage. 
| know fertilizer can up the vields. Somebody has to jiggle the key 
nthe lock. We are very limited. We are going ahead. Tf it takes 
now or a hundred years, we will do it, but it would speed things up 
the more resources and the more know-how that you throw on the 
job: that is the point. 

Mr. Barrrierr. Does the Federal Government participate financially 
in this program ? 

Mr. Paurzxr. Of mine? 

Mr. Barruerr. Yes. 

Mr. Paurzkr. No, sir. Only to this extent, with Dingel-Johnson 
money, Which is a tax on fishing tackle, and that is 75 percent, and 
then the State supplements that 25 percent. 

The Cuatrman. Then you will be available now for funds under 
the act by which we take 30 percent of the import fees. 

Mr. Par TZKE. No. 

The Cuarman. The State can apply. 

Mr. Paurzxr. Then it would be the State fisheries because the steel] 

ead is 2 game fish. I'd like to be in there with both feet but fisheries 
with theix salmon is the one that would obtain the—— 

The CuatrmMan. I mean :a governmental unit of the State could 
apply. 

Do vou have any questions? 

Mr. Petry. No. 

Senator Scnorrret. I have no further questions. It is very in- 
teresting. 

The Caatrman. Thank you, Clarence, I appreciate your coming. 

Our next witness is Mr. Nakkerud. 

Mr. Nakkerud is the head of the fishermen’s union here in Seattle, 
ind we will be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF TED NAKKERUD, FISHERMAN’S UNION, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Nakkerup. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of this com- 
mittee and friends. I have first been asked here to give some copies 
of my brief. I will turn that over, so you will have ‘that handy. 

The Cratrman. Before you start, Mr. Nakkerud. 

Mr. Culbertson, you did want to make just a short statement, | 
inderstand, about Mr. Arnold not appe aring 

Mr. Ccunpertson. I would like to, Senator, if I may. 

The Cnamman. Would you do it in just a half minute. 

Mr. Cutsperrson. My name is Culbertson, J. S. Culbertson, assist- 
ant manager of the Alaska Salmon Industry. 

Mr. Arnold called last night and asked me to express his regrets 
about not being here this afternoon. He said he did plan to be here 
before the hearings are over. He’d like for you to know that there is 

10 one e ‘Ise liere to represent the Alaska Salmon Industr y at this time. 


Mr. Cuarrman. Tell Mr. Arnold we will be glad to hear from hin 
when he comes. 


The following statement was submitted :) 


STATEMENT OF W. C, ARNOLD, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE ALASKA SALMON 
INpustkRY, INC., SEATTLE, WASH. 


My name is W. C. Arnold. I reside at Seattle, Wash. My business address is 
200 Colman Building. I am the managing director of the Alaska Salmon In 
ustry, Inc., a trade organization Composed of concerns and individuals engaged 
in the catching and processing of salmon in the waters of the Territory of Alaska 
| was unable to be present at the hearings of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
presided over by Senator Magnuson and held at various points in Alaska and at 
Seattle, Wash. Senator Magnuson kindly extended me permission to file a writ 
ten statement. I am glad of an opportunity to set forth my personal views re 
specting some of the problems which confront the salmon-fishing industry in 
\laska. 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


As far back as 1937 the red salmon fisheries in Bristol Bay were threatene 
with encroachment by fishing fleets of other countries, particularly Japan 
\fter the negotiation of the peace treaty with Japan following the conclusior 
of World War II, the United States, Canada, and Japan negotiated and signed 
un International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacifi 
Ocean, commonly known as the North Pacific Fisheries Convention. 

I am convinced that the convention does not adequately protect Americar 
interests. Notwithstanding this unhappy state of affairs, I think there is m 
doubt that the treaty will remain in effect until its expiration date of 19638: 
perhaps longer if here are any salmon left on either shore by that time. I fee! 
that those of us interested must exert every possible effort within the framework 
of the treaty and through every other available avenue to protect our salmor 
resources. 

If, as preliminary evidence indicates, the Japanese fishermen are taking im- 
mature salmon on the feeding grounds, whether of American or Asiatie origin 
commonsense tells us all that in a few cycles the resource will be decimated 
Even assuming (although I do not believe it) that all immature salmon being 
taken are of Asiatic origin, we cannot condone the taking. Depletion of the 
Asiastic resource will raise new international problems involving not only Canada. 
Japan, and the United States but Soviet Russia as well. Such depletion would 
place an increased burden on the North American salmon resource, and ar 
important world food supply would be diminished. 

If immature salmon are being taken on the feeding grounds (and TI believe 
they are) and if the taking tends to deplete the salmon fisheries of the North 
Pacific, and endanger the maximum sustained production of the resource (ané 
I believe it does) then the word and spirit of the North Pacific Fisheries Cor 
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vention as set forth in the third paragraph of the preamble and amplified else- 
where therein, are being violated. Unless this clear departure from the terms 
and spirit of the treaty is recognized, and quickly, the treaty itself becomes “a 
scrap of paper” and will come to be so considered by the nationals of all par- 
ticipating countries. 

I do not believe that our own State Department or the American Section of 
the North Pacific Fisheries Commission can adequately discharge their assumed 
responsibilities under the circumstances that presently exist, unless they make 
the strongest possible representations to the Japanese Goverument and to the 
Japanese members of the Commission concerning this matter. I think they will 
be remiss in their duties of they do not act. I think we, all of us, will be guilty 
of omission on our part if we do not insist that they act. An international treaty 
is involved and it may be that Congress cannot correct the situation by legislative 
action. Nevertheless, Members of Congress can exert a powerful influence not 
only upon the American State Department and the American members of the 
Commission but also upon the Japanese Government itself. It is along this line 
that I think Members of Congress might render great aid in the protection of 
this national resource. 


rHE PRINCIPLE OF ABSTENTION 


In 1937 when friction arose between the United States and Japan respecting 
neroachment by Japanese fishing vessels into the red-salmon fisheries of Bristol 
Bay. in western Alaska, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in a diplomatic note 
to the Japanese Government stated as follows: 

“Tt must be taken as a sound principle of justice that an industry such as 
described which has been built up by the nationals of one country cannot in 
fairness be left to be destroyed by the nationals of other countries. The Ameri- 
can Government believes that the right or obligation to protect the Alaska 
salmon fisheries is not only overwhelmingly sustained by conditions of their 
development and perpetuation but that it is a matter which must be regarded 
ins comity of the nations concerned.” 

Mr. Hull's statement is as true now as it was then. He continued to advance 
these views as have his successors. In international fisheries circles this matter 
has become known as the “principle of abstention.” The principle has recently 
been stated as follows: 

“Where a nation has over a substantial period of time scientifically investi 
gated, regulated, and made use on a sustainable-yield basis of its coastal 
fisheries, then so long as such conditions prevail, it has the legal right to the 
exclusive use of such fisheries to whatever distance offshore the fishery extends. 
This may be a joint right with another nation which has participated in the 
program.” 

A watered-down version of this principle is incorporated in the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention. I believe that the American Government throngh its 
State Department and with the support of Congress ought to vigorously urge 
acceptance of the principle of abstention as a round rule of international law 
of fisheries. 

rHE WHITE ACT OF JUNE 6, 1924 


The Alaska salmon fisheries are administered and conserved pursuant to the 
act of Congress of June 6, 1924, with amendments, Commonly known as the White 
Act. Its name was derived from Senator White of Maine a former chairman 
of this committee and a former chairman of the committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of the House of Representatives. The act has served long and 
well. It has been a:rended a few times but not in late vears. The time has 
come, I think, for a general overhauling of the statute. Some of the features 
incorporated in it originally have ceased to be useful. Rapid expansion of fish- 
ing and canning since the close of World War II, have intensified the necessity 
for strict conservation regulations. The authority conferred by the act on the 
Secretary of the Interior, is insufficient in some respects to meet this critical 
situation. The act authorizes the Secretary to limit the time of fishing and the 
kind of fishing appliance, such as boats, nets, traps, etc., that may be used in 
each area. As presently written the law does not permit the Secretary to limit 
the number of fishermen that may engage in fishing in an area where commer- 
cial fishing is permitted. It is my view that the power to license and to limit is 
necessary to the adequate protection and conservation of the fishery. I would 
like to see the White Act amended or rewritten so as to confer this additional 
regulatory power on the Secretary of the Interior. 
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FIELD ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It has been both customary and necessary for the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service to delegate authority to ad- 
ministrative personnel in the field during the summer fishing season, to shorten 
or extend the period during which commercial fishing may be conducted in a 
viven area. This practice although not completely discontinued, has been greatly 
hampered by legal restrictions. 

It was established in 1953 by the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Cireuit in Hotch v. United States (208 F. 2d. 244 (19538)), that the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act title 5, United States Court of 
Appeals, sections 1001-1003, together wtih applicable sections of the Federal 
Register Act, 44 United States Court of Appeals, section 301, require that field 
announcements of Fish and Wildlife Service personnel extending or shortening 
fishing time, are validly effective only from the time of publication in the 
Federal Register. 

This ruling has greatly hampered Fish and Wildlife Service officials in their 
efforts to effectively regulate the salmon fisheries. The delay which ensues 
over the necessity of obtaining a publication date in the Federal Register before 
the announcement can be effective, has worked a hardship not only on the ad- 
ninistrative oilicials but upon the fishermen and salmon canners as well. It 
vould seem that the interests of orderly procedure require that Congress enact 
some legislative exemption from the Administrative Procedure Act and the 
Federal Register Act which will permit the former practice to be resumed. 


TERRITORIAL CONTROL OF FISHERIES 


Phere is considerable sentiment in the Territory of Alaska for transfer of the 
mtrol of the Alaska fisheries from the Department of the Interior to the Terri- 
ory of Alaska. Popular support for such a program is only an expression of 
he laudible ambitions of every people to obtain the largest possible measure of 
cal government. No one can quarrel with that. 

But other factors are to be considered. Support for Territorial control assumes 
hat the fisheries to be controlled by the Territory, are the property of the Terri- 


tory, instead of the Nation, and that their preservation and safeguarding are / 


matters of local concern only as distinguished from national concern. This 
premise is difficult to establish. Secretary of State Seward was motivated to a 
urge degree, in the purchase of the Territory, by action of the Washington Terri- 
torial Legislature. This pioneer body at the instance of Joseph Lane McDonald, 
one of its members, called the Secretary's attention to the expanse of the fisheries 
resources of the northern territory and of their value as a national resource. 
Since the purchase they have been considered and treated as a national resource 
and have been developed by and for all the citizens of the United States. The 
canned-salmon production of Alaska is not consumed in the Territory but 
marketed throughout the 48 States where it is a national food item. Its impor- 
tance is greatly enhanced in times of national emergency. During World War II 
as high as 8O percent of the production was requisitioned for use by the Govern- 
ment. Transfer of control from the Federal to the Territorial government at this 
late date would amount to the voluntary transfer of a valuable national asset to 
the Territorial government. It would be difficult, if not impossible under such 
circumstances, to safeguard either the national interest or the interest of citizens 
of the United States, who although residing outside the Territory of Alaska, have 
traditionally engaged in the Alaska fishery. It is reasonable to anticipate that 
local authorities acting in response to local demand would by legislation or 
regulation, limit participation in the fishery to the residents of the Territory and 
thereby exclude thousands of citizens and residents of the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, who for many years last past have engaged in the fishery 
at the invitation of the Federal Government. <A present provision of the White 
Act guarantees every citizen of the United States the right to fish where fishing 
is permitted. Transfer of control would remove this safeguard. 

Nor could the fisheries be transferred to the Territory without lessening the 
power (and the duty) of the Federal Government to protect them against foreign 
encroachment. I refer now to the international complications mentioned above. 
The North Pacific Fisheries Convention, inadequate as it may be. can function at 
all only as long as the Federal authority has an interest in the preservation of the 
resource. Under the terms of the Convention, the scientific and biological activi- 
ties of the American section of the Commission are conducted by the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Since these are international functions carried on in inter- 
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national waters, they can hardly be transferred to the Territory. The result 
would be confusion compounded. The Territory would control and administer the 
fisheries, and the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of Interior would, 
without access to the fisheries themselves, be charged with the duty of scientific 
and biological investigation necessary for their protection from foreign encroach- 
ment. 

It would seem highly advisable to maintain the status quo at least until the 
international situation stabilizes. 


H. R. 242 BY DELEGATE FE. L. BARTLETT TO ELIMINATE FISHTRAPS IN ALASKA WATERS 


At every session of Congress during the 20 years last past, a bill has been intro- 
duced seeking to eliminate or prohibit the use of fish traps in Alaska waters. A 
similar bill, H. R. 242, is pending in the present Congress, and has recently been 
the subject of a report by the Department of the Interior, indicating a favorable 
attitude toward the passage of that or similar legislation. The passage of the 
measure would render millions of dollars invested in trap sites, trap gear, and 
specialized equipment for the maintenance and operation of traps valueless. 
Other millions invested in shore plants used for the processing of fish caught in 
such traps would either become valueless or greatly diminish in value. About 
2 500 residents of the State of Washington are presently employed annually in the 
Alaska salmon industry in connection with the installation, maintenance, and 
operation of these traps. Elimination of traps, as proposed by H. R. 242, would 
cause these men to lose their existing means of livelihood. They are for the most 
part affiliated with the Alaska Fishermen's Union, with headquarters at 84 Union 
Street, Seattle, Wash. A considerable number of men residing in Oregon and 
California would be similarly affected. 

There is no conservation feature connected with H. R. 242. This clearly 
appears from the report of the Department of Interior incorporated in a letter 
to Congressman Bonner, chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, written under date of October 7, 1955. It is said that people 
of Alaska favor the elimination of traps and that they so voted by heavy ma- 
jority at an advisory referendum held for that purpose in 1948. In my view 
the fisheries of Alaska are a national resource and legislation concerning them 
should be viewed in that light. The 2,500 members of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union who reside here in the State of Washington and whose sole means of 
livelihood would be destroyed by the passage of H. R. 242, were not afforded 
an opportunity to express their views in the advisory referendum. The same 
situation applies to those who reside in the States of Oregon and California. 
Nor does the bill or the advisory referendum, which preceded it, make provision 
for compensating the residents of continental United States for the millions 
of dollars worth of property which would be confiscated by the passage of the 
measure. The owners of these investments were not afforded an opportunity 
to vote on the advisory referendum either. Nor were the consumers of canned 
salmon throughout the 48 States consulted or considered. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Expansion of the fishery and of the fishery effort have multiplied the prob 
lems of the Fish and Wildlife Service which is charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering and conserving the fishery and enforcing the regulations promul- 
gated to protect it. The cost of such activities and of the boats and airplanes 
required in connection with it have also greatly increased. For these reasons 
and in the interests of the protection and conservation of a great national 
resource, Congress ought to make adequate annual appropriations for this work. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of summary and conclusion I urge that Members of both Houses of 
Congress, collectively and individually, bend every possible effort and maintain 
watchful vigilance to see that the American fishery resources of the North 
Pacific are protected against encroachment and invasion by the nationals of 
other countries. I urge early amendment and general revision of the White 
act of June 6, 1924. I am against transfer of control of the fisheries to the 
Territory or the enactment of H. R. 242. I favor adequate and increased 
appropriations for the conduct of Fish and Wildlife Service activities in eon- 
nection with the commercial fisheries of Alaska. 
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Mr. Currertrson. Thank you, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. This is the first time I have ever known the indus- 
try not to have representation at any time at any hearing. 

Mr. Nakxerup. Mr. Chairman, yes, I do represent the fisheries. 
however, I represent the AFL groups. Of course we have hope of 
overcoming that in the future so your first statement may be correct 
within a few months. 

You prefer me to read the brief I have here first ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes: go right ahead. 

Mr. Nakkerup. It is Seattle. Wash., October 7, 1955, Mr. Chair- 
man: 


I have read the copy of the fine brief regarding the depletion of salmon from 
Jim Downey, Dillingham, Alaska, which, I understand, has been submitted to 
your committee. 

We taxpayers who are concerned about perpetuating the salmon run are deeply 
disturbed over the Bristol Bay area, once known as the world’s richest and 
largest salmon area, now being depleted. I was impressed particularly with 
the paragraph where he stated, quote: “Fish runs have been so depleted fo1 
the last several years that Bristol Bay has been declared an emergency disaster 
area by Presidential proclamation for the past 2 years, with a strong possi 
bility of the third year being declared the same and probably the worst.” 

I would like to submit for the record a report of predator control in Bristol 
say area, written in 1951, and also given to a news reporter. Attached note 
will show “It was read extensively by people around here interested in salmon,” 
hut nothing to my knowledge appeared in the papers regarding the subject o1 
the source it came from, except about a year later, December 28, 1952, to be 
exact, the article “Fishermen versus Sea Lion” touched on the subject by people 
around here interested in salmon by one of the parties referred to on page 53 in 
the hearing before the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions 

f the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 83d 
Congress. March 27, 1953, and if this committee will excuse this union hall's 
miunhandled report of that hearing, I would like to submit same for your records 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 
SEATTLE, WASH., February 20, 1952. 
lypaR WILLARD: I finally received this report back. It was read rather exten 
sively by people around here interested in salmon. They seemed to think the 
report contains a lot of good material. 

I'm sorry that we kept it so long. Thanks and best wishes. 

Pau STAPLES 


PREDATOR CONTROL IN BRISTOL BAY 
INTRODUCTION 


The depleted fish runs of Bristol Bay and the economic stress caused thereby, 
of this area, have challenged my thought and time. I hope that I can put forth 
in this writing the study of this grave problem in such a manner as to get con- 
certed action immediately by the Fish and Wildlife, the Alaska salmon industry, 
and the people of this area. 

1 would like to point out, in the beginning, that the great majority of the 

people in this area have always depended upon the Alaska red salmon, which 
run up these rivers, for the major part of their living. Without this means of 
living they could not survive. These people are not going to leave here, howeve1 
difficult their lot may become. 
Those who have lived in the frontiers of America in years gone by and breasted 
the tide of hardship, thus opening new lands and developing new industries 
and planting education and Christianity, have had the encouragement of our 
Government through its different agencies. They have also had the use of the 
lish and game that were available to maintain a diet conducive to good health, 
and to make a living. 

‘The people who live in Bristol Bay consider it their right, as American citizens 
to be given first consideration as to jobs since this is their home and the salmon 
their sole means of livelihoed. Those who come from the States to work in the 
fishing industry here have other means of making a living where they keep their 
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homes in the States. The people here feel they are being fair in asking that 
laws be enacted which will protect their means of livelihood. These people insist 
that all competent workers (local) be given first opportunity for jobs in the 
Bristol Bay salmon industry. 

It is my firm conviction that the probiems we now face can be solved satis- 

factorily in a reasonably short time. These problems are: 
(1) Building up of the fish runs. 
(2) Assurance of jobs for the people who live in Bristol Bay. 
They can be solved through: 
(1) Predator control. 
(2) Legislation protecting the rights of the permanent established resi- 
dents of this area. 
(3) The opening of new fishing grounds. 
(4) Building rendering plants to handle Balukas (white whale), herring, 
and salmon viscera. 

First, let us consider some of the main predators. The main offenders among 
the predators are seagull, tern, sawbill duck, hair seal, trout, sea lions, bears, 
and sticklebacks. The above-mentioned birds are especially destructive as they 
occupy every possible watercourse during the 6 months of the year when there is 
open water, when the watercourses are free of ice. They prey on the small 
salmon and salmon eggs, eating millions of them. 

I consider the seagull the greatest offender. The gull comes to the fresh- 
water courses early, as early as April 15, and begins to feed on the migrator 
salmon as soon as the ice moves out. This is the time when the small salmon 
leave their place of birth and begin their journey to the sea. 

Last May I landed my plane on lakes along the Kvichak River where many 
gulls nest. There I found the gulls had taken so many migrator salmon that 
they had spewed them up all over the islands. They consume millions of mi- 
grators at this time. 

After and during this season the gull robs many duck nests. Mallards, sprigs, 
teal, and many other species are their victims. The ducks that are able to hide 
and protect their nests are again the victims of the gull when the small ducks 
hatch. The mother duck brings her young out on the water only to be set upon 
by the gulls, which kill the young ducks and swallow them whole. Ole Wassen- 
kari and others witnessed this very thing. At the Nakeen Cannery, in 1949, a 
mallard hen brought her brood off the nest out on the Nakeen Slough. In a 
matter of seconds every young mallard was killed and swallowed by the the 
gulls. This same thing happens every spring all over Alaska. The gulls can 
be seen at any time as one flies over the nesting grounds of the migratory fowl. 
With these facts before us it will be unnecessary to wonder why smaller and 
smaller bag limits are placed on human hunters, who only kill the mature 
duck when it has a means of protection or escape. 

$y this time the migrators have left the rivers and the mature salmon start 
pushing their way up the stream to the spawning ground. The gulls watch their 
coming. The ducks have now grown large enough to dive and protect themselves, 
therefore as soon as the salmon reach the shallow streams, on their way to spawn, 
the gulls attack them. They pick out their eves and drag many of them, still 
flopping, out on the bars where they feed on them. This goes on through the 
entire spawning season, and until the ice starts to form again in the late fall. 
This great enemy of the Alaska salmon and migratory fowl must be controlled. 

The tern comes early, also, and is in heavy concentrations where the small 
salmon come out of large lakes into the rivers on their way to the sea. The 
tern is a very efficient fisherman. They can be seen by the thousands, feeding 
on the small salmon up and down all these streams and on the lakes. The people 
of Bristol Bay judge the terns to be very vicious killers of small salmon. They 
estimate that he takes millions each year. 

The Alaska bald eagle and black eagle live on the mature salmon during the 
summer runs, and until late fall. However, in this area the eagles are not as 
plentiful as they are in other areas such as Kodiak and southeastern Alaska. 
We believe that a bounty should be maintained on the eagle in the Bristol Bay 
area at all times. The eagles also take many ducks and fur animals. An eagle 
will kill a fox, and one man shot two eagles in the act of taking a small dog in 
the winter of 1949, on the Nushagak River. 

I recommend that the Government encourage the people to pick the gull eggs, 
which are good food. This measure will not eliminate the gull altogether, but 
it will cut the number of gulls down so that the fish and wildlife will have a | 
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better chance of survival. Also, I recommend that a bounty be placed on gulls, 
terns, and sawbill ducks as they live almost entirely on salmon while in this 
area. 

I trust that those who are in a position to put into effect these proposed 
measures, will lay aside their, and others, sentiment as to the beauty of these 
birds and realize that one of the most important industries of America is in 
jeopardy. We must face the fact that big investments of the Alaska salmon 
industry are endangered as well as the survival of the people who live in the 
Bristol Bay area. Many of these people are rising up in great anger and 
concern that their fishing sites are being taken from them while these predators 
are allowed free reign. 

Second, let us deal with the Dolly Varden trout and stickleback problem. 
The streams and lakes of the Bristol Bay area are full of Dolly Varden trout, 
while the sticklebacks are in the lakes almost altogether. Now, let us follow 
the Dolly Varden trout from the month of June through a full year’s cycle. 
The Dolly Varden meets the mature salmon as soon as it gets into the streams. 
The male salmon follows the female to protect her and also to be in a position 
when she reaches ground to fertilize the eggs. The female digs a trench in the 
sand; the male follows and fertilizes the eggs and covers them. In the prolonged 
period in which the salmon travels up the rivers, across the lakes, and up other 
small shallow streams the Dolly Varden pursues the female salmon. When the 
male salmon darts after the Dolly Varden to protect his mate other trout move 
in swiftly striking the female in the side forcing out the eggs which they 
eat. 

The two strings of eggs in the female salmon are held together by a thin tough 
film before they enter the rivers, but as time goes on the filament disintegrates 
until the eggs are all separate and not held together any longer. It is at this 
time that the Dolly Varden force the eggs from the salmon very easily. 
When the female digs a trench in the sand or gravel and lays her eggs she is 
still the victim of many trout which the male salmon tries to drive away, 
protecting his mate, and fertilizing the eggs. In spite of the fight he makes 
he is often defeated and the long, dangerous journey through seal herds, sea- 
lion herds, baluka herds, fish nets, and gulls he must die without having ac- 
complished what he came all that long way to do, namely to propagate his 
species that you and I may sit in the warmth and comfort of our homes and 
enjoy a tasty healthful meal. Other salmon are lucky enough to lay their 
eggs and cover them to await the period of time to elapse when the small salmon 
will come out of the sand and gravel to start another cycle. The Dolly Varden 
has been seen by many people who live along these streams and lakes dig 
until the eggs are uncovered and then eat them. The Dolly Varden feeds on 
small salmon continuously as they are in the lakes and streams at all times. 
When the migrators leave the lakes for the ocean, the Dolly Varden follows them 
to tidewater, and when caught is always full of these small salmon. Then, as 
the Dolly Varden returns to the lakes he feeds through the remainder of the 
year on the fingerling or newborn salmon as well as on those eggs they can 
find. This scavanger, Dolly Varden, as he is called by the local people, and as it 
is recognized by people in other parts of the country, make dangerous inroads 
in the salmon runs and must be controlled. 

There are two arguments presented by the Fish and Wildlife Service in favor 
of the Dolly Varden trout. First, that it is a game fish and should be protected. 
Second, that it eats sticklebacks, which in turn live on the plankton which the 
small salmon feed on. I believe I am correct in stating the stand of the lish 
and Wildlife Service as to the value of the Dolly Varden trout in controlling the 
stickleback by eating it is based on their study of Karluck on Kodiak and other 
iakes in southeastern Alaska. This principle has been applied to the Bristol Bay 
area where I have yet to catch a Dolly Varden trout with a stickleback in it. 
I have jigged sticklebacks from the same holes in the ice I was catching Dolly 
Varden trout and the trout were full of small salmon and contained no stickle- 
backs. As far as controlling the Dolly Varden in the lakes of the Bristol Bay 
area, I believe an exhaustive study will show that the young Dolly Varden trout 
eat far more plankton than the stickleback that the Dolly Varden trout are 
supposed to have taken. It has been definitely proven that the trout will not 
take the stickleback as long as he can get the small salmon. This fact is very 
obvious when one compares a small salmon with a stickleback. I have been 
uble to prove, through many contacts with the people who have lived most of 
their lives on these large lakes, that the sticklebacks can easily be controlled 
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y seining them, as they have definite bays in all the lakes where the water is 
shallow and seining can be carried on efficiently. 

I proposed, then, to control these two predators; that men be put on these 
lakes who are familiar with these conditions and who are trustworthy to seine 
the stickleback, thus eliminating them by the millions. Then put the bounty 
back on the Dolly Varden trout. I have talked to several men who knew of 
ilagrant.violations as to trout tails turned in when the bounty did exist on the 
Dolly Varden trout as to the number of tails counted and as to small salmon 
tails being turned in. This must be controlled by carefully selecting the men 
who handle the counting. Also by placing heavy fines and jail sentences for 
inyone turning in small salmon tails or giving credit to individuals for a number 
it trout tails which they do not posses. 

Someone has asked what will become of the dead fish? <A pretty well-estab- 
lished fact is presented at present by the Fish and Wildlife Service; namely, 
hat the dead salmon in the process of decay fertilize the plankton and thereby 
provide the small salmon with an abundant food supply. I suggest, then, that 
he dead Dolly Varden trout and sticklebacks, which have been seined, be moved 
vell out into the lakes and dumped. The result is obvious. 

The beluga (or white whale) is another predator, with a big appetite, and 
when caught during the salmon season from June to August, have been found 

» have mature salmon in them. One was taken on the Nushagak River 4 years 
igo, hauled up on the PAF dock and opened up. It had parts of six king salmon 
n it. Pictures were taken and Superintendent Sig Johnson can verify this 
statement. Other men have counted numerous salmon after opening a baluga. 
some fishermen caught a large baluga, and when they opened it were able to 
identify 65 mature salmon. 

In 1945, while drift-net fishing just outside the scows at Libby’s Koggiung 
annery, I saw many belugas close by going out with the tide. <All ot once there 
yas a big commotion in the water, close to our boat, and a beluga surfaced in 
pursuit of a salmon which managed to get away from the beluga in a wounded 
state. The salmon was bleeding and seemed unable to get under the water, and 
<wam in circles on the surface. In a matter of seconds the beluga surfaced 
igain and took the salmon. The beluga eats mature salmon, shrimp, smelt, 
ind migrator salmon coming down the rivers in the spring. 

The beluga whale is multiplying very rapidly. As soon as the ice leaves the 
river and the migrator salmon come down (pursued by the Dolly Varden trout, 
<sulls, and terns) the belugas wait in the upper tidewater of the river where 
hey have been feeding on smelt. The belugas then begin fishing the migrator 

ilmon, and take a heavy toll. The belugas are so plentiful that they practicat 
v cork, or block the river at low tide. The small belugas fish in the shallow 
vater right up to the beach. Up until about the last 15 years large villages 
* natives in Bristol Bay took many beluga whales each year for food, to feed 
rheir dogs, and the skins for boats, footwear, ete. Two things have changed 
this picture completely: the first being the flu epidemic which hit a number of 
vears ago and took hundreds of natives, practically wiping out villages in some 
instances ; second, the natives began working in canneries, making money, buying 
vhite man’s clothes and food so that today there are very few belugas taken by 
the natives. The fact that the belugas is not being disturbed has given him in- 
erensingly larger numbers each year. 

I believe there are two ways the beluga can be controlled. First, by paying 

ounty for tails turned in to the Fish and Wildlife agents, or someone appointed 
or that purpose. Second, I would propose that a rendering plant be set up 

Naknek, and one in Dillingham, to take care of the whales and market the 
il, hides, and fertilizer. I believe such plants could handle the belugas before 
and after the salmon season. The plant could then handle the salmon offal and 

viscera during the canning season, rendering out the oil and sacking the fish- 
ieal for fertilizer. 

In handling the fish viscera and offal, fish bins can be built at each cannery. A 
scow can call at each high tide, empty the bins, and be on its way to the fer- 
tilizer plant. This plan would save thousands of dollars in nets, as the salmon 
waste dumped into the water collects in the nets and rots them very rapidly. 

I also wish to enlarge upon what it would mean to the conservation program 
» have this fertilizer on hand to use to fertilize the spawning ground so that 
the plankton may be in greater abundance for-the small salmon to feed upon. 

Another problem in couservation is the taking of salmon on or near the spawn- 
ng ground for dog food. These fish are caught, split, and hung up to dry. In 
some cases these fish, blown by the flies, fill with maggots, and as much as two- 
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thirds are lost by dropping to the ground. Other people exercise a lot of care 
2nd save practically all the fish that are hung up. If reduction plants are pu 
in, the fishmeal could be bought by the people and used to feed their dogs, thereby 
making it unnecessary for them to dry so many fish caught out of the uppe 
rivers and lakes. There will always be need for personal-use fish caught in the 
upper waters, because the people depend on this in large part for their food. 
Hiowever, this would be a very small amount compared to what is used for doz 
tood and wasted in efforts to put up dog food. 

Such a program as herein proposed will require a lot of money to get under 
way and in full operation, but I believe the reduction plants properly handle: 
will pay the expense of the whole program of predator control and leave a goo 
vulance of prolit. It will also, without a doubt, bring back to Bristol Bay ihe 
nomenal fish runs. This in turn will insure a healthy financial margin for the 
Alaska salmon industry and also a healthy economic state for the people whe 
depend on the fishing for their livelihood. It will also preserve a great industry 
ind a source of valuable food. 

I would like to point out that there was a time in this area when the people 
held the predators in check to a great extent. They picked the gull eggs by the 
thousands, living on them each spring until the salmon runs began. Naturally 
this kept the gull family from multiplying too rapidly. Since the Fish and 
Wildlife or other agencies have outlawed the picking of seagull eggs the gulls 
have increased in great numbers. The people also caught great numbers ot 
Dolly Varden trout in fall, winter, and spring, eating them and feeding thei 
dogs. 

The people are no longer allowed to pick up the gull eges or to seine or tray 
the Dolly Varden trout, and they do not bother to take beluga whales because 
hey are able to buy food and clothing from the canneries, and canvas to cove 
their kayaks. 

Some possible suggestions as to what can be done to correct this situatis 
lirst, full support by the industry 

(1) Cooperation in floating equipment ; 

(2) Building gurry bins; 

(3) Financial investment in plants on Nushagak, Kvichak, ete. 
Second, substantial financial appropriation or support by the Government | 
build these plants and equip them with machinery and personnel. 

(1) Bounties paid for all predators caught—-gulls, terns, sawbills, Dol! 

Vardens, beluga whales, and also sticklebacks by weight. 

If plants are built to take care of the beluga whales then bounties would not 
be necessary because the plants would be able to pay the fishermen for th: 
whales. 

Testimonials can be secured regarding these statements from many persons 
with years of experience behind them. 

Another predator that must not be left out of this article is the fur seal. | 
believe the Fish and Wildlife claims a herd of 5 million. Mr. Fred King ot 
Dillingham, Alaska, told of his watching fur seals playing with the salmon 
they had caught, and of the fur seal going long distances following the salmor 
runs, as the hair seals and sea lions do. Other fishermen have told the same 
story. They have had the fur seals play with their floats when they were 
fishing, and as soon as a fish got on the line the seal would go below and take 
the fish off the line and eat it. They would continue to eat fish off the hooks 
for the largest part of a day, or until they were satisfied. 

I believe the fur seal herd should be cut down to a maximum of 1 million 
and that the hair seals and sea lions should be killed off as much as possible in 
their rookeries. The salmon runs which go into Bristol Bay travel close enoug} 
to the fur seal rookeries for the fur seals to take a heavy toll. 

The Fish and Wildlife have a reduction plant in the islands where the fur 
seals are taken, and make fertilizer out of the carcasses. This has earned a 
zood profit as would rendering the hair seals and sea lions. 

I believe that within the last few years the natural enemies of the salmon 
have multiplied to such an extent that the salmon runs are being destroyed 
Many of the salmon I have caught have pieces bit out of them and scars of 
teeth which have scraped the scales from the fish. The increasing number of 
fish thus marked is alarming. I believe it is the duty of our Government to 
support measures immediately which will protect the salmon from their ever- 
increasing enemies. This, the richest red salmon area in the world, is valuable 
to our country as a great source of food and industry and must be protected. 
The spawning grounds of Bristol Bay are without a doubt the greatest in the 
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world. The large lakes and network of streams flowing through many smaller 
lakes, also the sloughs of the rivers, make up the home where the spawn is laid 
in the sand and hatched into the small salmon, where it feeds until strong 
enough to take the long journey to the sea where it spends 2, 3, or 4 years as the 
case may be to get its full growth and be ready to return to the place of its 


birth where the cycle is completed. 


[The Seattle Times, December 28, 1952] 
FISHERMEN VERSUS SEA LIONS 


COMMERCIAL ANGLERS WILL GET OPPORTUNITY TO ATR COMPLAINTS AGAINST PREDATORS 


Fishermen operating from Washington to the Bering Sea will have an oppor- 
tunity to vent their wrath against sea lions and hair seals when they fill in 
questionnaires sent them by the Fisheries Research Institute at the University 
of Washington. 

The query blanks get right down to cases. If the fisherman cannot find space 
to air his grievances on the allotted three pages, he is urged to use all the paper 
he needs. 

When was his gear damaged, he is asked, and by what creatures? How many 
did he see? Does he know where they congregate in numbers? What portion 
of his catch was lost? Does he have any idea for controlling the numbers of 
sea lions or hair seals? Has he any suggestions as to commercial uses which 
might be made of them? 

Dr. W. F. Thompson ,director of the institute, who prepared the question- 
naire, says, “Every season in my 20 years of fisheries work we have been hear- 
ing the fishermen complain about harbor seals and sea lions. Nobody has paid 
much attention to them. 

“Now the canners on the Alaska Peninsula have begun to worry about the 
predators and have referred the problem to us. The Government has been 
unable to do much about the situation because it would call for special funds. 
In general most persons would rather protect wildlife unless a clear case is 
made for control measures. 

“By now the damage seems to have become pretty serious,” Dr. Thompson said. 
“When the Alaska Fishermen’s Union heard about our interest it offered to co- 
operate in gathering the needed information on the subject. 

“Here at the Institute we’re experts on fish, not sea lions. I said if we're 
going to get up steam and do anything constructive we want a serious scientific 
investigation first. That’s why the questionnaires have gone out.” 

Dr. Thompson added that a control program has operated many years in British 
Columbia, apparently to the satisfaction of the persons concerned. Bounties 
have been offered at one time or another in Washington, Alaska, and all parts 
of the Pacific coast, but without much effect, because it is hard to kill sea lions. 
Their numbers in this State are few as compared with the herds in the North. 

Much remains to be learned about sea lions, Dr. Thompson says it is not known 
whether they tend to remain in the same place or have seasonal migrations. 
Neither is it known whether they range great distances in search of food. 

The Trollers Union estimates there are at least 50,000 sea lions in Alaska. Dr. 
Thompson concedes that whether there are that many or not, their predations 
result in actual economic loss and regulation of their numbers may prove 
necessary. 

He wants to get beyond the general statements he has heard on every side 
and learn the specific time, place and nature of the sea lions’ damage. He is 
trying to find out where they are concentrated. This may permit control to 
be exercised in places where most needed, instead of over the whole cuvast. 

An Institute plane last July flew over two of the most important sea-lion rook- 
eries, those on Jude Island and Sea Lion Rocks, near Amak Island. Observers 
were impressed by the large numbers of animals they saw. 

Dr. Thompson says there must have been 7,000 to 8,000 sea lions in the Amak 
rookery. These are large animals, as much as 10 feet long and weighing 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds, and they eat in proportion to their size. They may be taking 
a heavy toll from the great salmon runs bound through the Aleutian passes for 
Bristol Bay and the Alaska Peninsula. 

Steller sea lions remain far from haunts of man and their presence is more 
apparent to the offshore fisherman than to other persons. Trollers tell of a few 
animals following their lines in some good fishing area and jerking the catch 
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from the nets or hooks when the salmon still are a considerable distance from 
the boat. The sea lions are wary of guns and stay far from the fishing boat 
they are robbing. 

Hair seals live closer to the mouths of rivers and large numbers haul out 
on sandy islands or go up the rivers while the salmon runs are on. They are 
intelligent and wary and the fishermen assert that individuals seem to estab- 
lish a sort of ownership of nets they are raiding. 

Before any wholesale campaign against either animal is launched, Dr. Thomp- 
son would like to have someone turn up a practical commercial use for them. 

Years ago sea lions were killed for their oil and leather, employed in making 
heavy gloves and boots. Other, more satisfactory materials have superseded 
them. The Aleut, who used to cover his bidarra, an oversize canoe, with sea-lion 
hides, prefers canvas for this purpose today because it does not entail so much 
work. 

The sea lion once was important to the Aleut, furnishing meat, bladders for 
storing oil, boot soles and strips of transparent waterproof material from the 
intestines, which could be made into rain cloaks. 

George Johansen, secretary-treusurer of the Alaska Fisherman’s Union, which 
with the Hallibut Fishing Vessel Owner’s Association will distribute the ques- 
tionnaires to their branches, says the Aleuts held the sea lions in check to a 
certain extent until they borrowed the white man’s ways. 

“With decreasing cannery packs it becomes necessary to look into the under- 
lying causes of the shortage of fish,” Johansen said. 

“This is one of the things we are pushing in connection with the overall con- 
servation program. We will instruct fishing crews to check carefully this year. 
We may get some returns of questionnaires next spring and should have a good 
showing next fall. 

“The best place to get the information.” Johansen observed, “is on the spot 
where the sea lions are. Some shot at random last summer near King Cove 
and Sand Point were opened and proved to have from 6 to 17 salmon each in 
their stomachs. They swallow some fish whole. 

‘The animals have a habit of lying in groups in the vicinity of creek mouths 
where salmon are going in to spawn and you can see them playing with the fish, 
tossing them in the air. If they don‘t eat the salmon, they have damaged it, 
anyway. The worst loss is around the traps where the fish are gathered in one 
place by some obstacle. The sea lions also have been seen inside the traps 
gorging themselves.” 

Johansen says the creatures are more choosy about halibut. They go along 
a line, eating the breasts and nothing else. 

The fisherman are out to end this and when the hundreds of questionnaires 
are back, Dr. Thompson is certain some plan will take shape to curb the sea 
lions’ fish feasts. 


Mr. NakKERUD (continuing) : 


When interviewed by a reporter of one of the Seattle daily papers on the 
depletion of salmon fishing, I appreciated the article that followed on the subject 
that was printed July 28, 1954, and I am enclosing same with another I know 
s of interest dated August 13, 1954. 


(The articles referred to are as follows:) 
{Seattle Times, July 28, 1954] 
NAKKERUD ASKS STupY OF PooR SALMON RUNS 
By Paul Staples 


An investigation should be made to determine what effect Japanese fishing 
fleets are having on Bristol Bay salmon runs, Ted Nakkerud, representative of 
the Seafarers’ International Union (A. F. of L.), said today, 

“This has been one of the poorest years in fisheries history in the bay,’ Nak- 
kerud said. ‘Last year was bad, but the catches this year have been even worse.” 

A spokesman for the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., representing the packers, 
confirmed Nakkerud’s report on the small catches of red salmon. He said 
less than 350,000 cases of salmon have been packed in Bristol Bay, substantially 
below packs other years. 

Nakkerud cited the case of one member of the Bering Sea Fishermen’s Union, 
an SIU affiliate, whose boat brought in only 4,000 salmon. 
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“A fisherman of his experience and the equipment he had available this year, 
na good year might have caught as many as 80,000 fish,”” Nakkerud asserted. 

“We see no justice in taxing fishermen here to maintain the fisheries and 
finance conservation programs, and then turn the fish over to Japanese fisher- 
men, who contribute nothing in the way of taxes.” 

“We realize there are other causes that are helping to deplete the salmon runs, 
such as predators, but money should be made available from some source for an 
nvestigation of the Japanese situation,” Nakkerud said. 

The treaty between Japan, the United States and Canada should be revised if 
it is found the Japanese are depleting the Alaska salmon runs, Nakkerud said 


August 15, 1954] 
COMMUNISTS ACCUSED OF FisH TREATY Lirs 


A Seattle member of the International Fisheries Commission suspects Commu 
nists of circulating lies about the International Fisheries Treaty to build discord 
between Japan and the United States. 

Edward W. Allen spoke out ou his suspicions here as President Eisenhower 
signed legislation which officially implements the 35-year-old treaty. 

Chief among false rumors Allen listed reports that the treaty rules American 
tishermen away from some fishing grounds of the Pacific. 

“These reports are absolutely untrue,” Allen declared, “and I can think of 
no other reason for their circulation than to disturb relations between the 
United States and Japan.” 

Under the North Pacific convention, he pointed out, Japan agreed not to fish 
for salmon, halibut, and herring in certain waters off North American coasts, 
ind Canadians agreed not to take salmon in certain Bering Sea waters. No 
restriction was placed on American fishermen. 


Mr. NAKKERUD (continuing) : 


In an article of the Nippon Times, I noted and quote: “With coastal fish stock 
depleted around Japan.” They go on and say they are looking for fish else 
where, but I failed to find anything in that article where they are recommending 
to rebuild the depleted fish run around Japan or anywhere else. 

Knowing your committee in interested in United States citizens and in 
stopping depletion of the salmon fish run and will give due consideration to the 
tishing industry in all its phases including the importing of fish that are processed 
by underpaid foreign workers, this is submitted with the hope it may be of some 
help to your committee. 

Sincerely, 
TED NAKKERUD 

The Cuairman. Is that the extent of your written statement, Ted ? 

Mr. Nakkerup. This is the extent of the statement, but also, Mr. 
(Chairman, I have the Port of Predator Control. Why I refer to this, 
I felt it was a wonderful piece of work. I believe it originally was 
written by Franklin Smith, Jim Downey, and Truman E ‘mberg and 
other men in Dillingham, Alaska. 

The Cuairman. I might say right here that Truman Emberg ap- 
peared before the committee in Anchorage and Smith had, I think, 
a very fine document, and one of the first good an: ilyses I have seen of 
the White Act, and I think we ought to announce publicly here that 
we are in agreement that we ought to take another look at the act 
for many reasons. It has been in effect since 1924, and there are 

. lot of technical changes that should be made in the light of our 
e exper ience on the whole White Act situation. I expect to bring that 
up before the committee in January when we meet. The act has 
been, as I say, now in existence for over 30 years. We all agree with 
the intent and purposes of the act, but there are a lot of things that 
don’t work out that way. But this is a very fine brief that Truman 
Emberg had. 
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Mr. Nakxerup. Mr. Chairman, being it wasn't signed, although 
it was handed to me by Franklin Smith, I understood that it was 
the work of several men up north and we felt it was such fine work 
on the control, giving it to the newspaper, knowing they are awfully 
hungry for news, and knowing it will help the public or particular 
industry, and used in this case, I take it certain people were against 
it and nothing happened, as I read in my brief. However, this is vers 
interesting: 

[ finally received this report back. It was read rather extensively by people 
around here interested in salmon. They seemed to think the report contains a 
lot of good material. 

I’m sorry that we kept it so long. Thanks and best wishes. 

Best wishes of the newspaper, an unusual way to bring about news. 

A year later this appeared indicating] and this [indicating] is 
iso very good, but the only thing a year later it is diluted an awful 
lot from the original article, so it could be given credit to anothe: 
grou 

4 BartLerr. That is about sea lions, Ted. 

Mr. Nakkerupb. I agree with the article in the papers several vears 
ago and several viewpoints of the fisheries, you have the capit: al i 
vested, you have the laboring, you have the communication elements, 
foreign elements, and different viewpoints by the scientists. I don’t 
believe we have always had the best scientists, because, if we did, 
ind getting the money we did and getting the idea depleted, they 
either got the money under false pretense or they didn’t know what 
they were doing. 

Mr. Barrierr. Or their recommendations weren't followed / 

Mr. NakKERuD. Several “or’s.” We are trying to help, we are 
lishermen, trying to help them with what we know. 

The CHatrmMan. On the sea-lion situation, we heard quite a bit of 
testimony on thi at. It was very interesting. Apparently the sea lion 

s about the only living thing that exists that’s good for nothing, not 
‘ a thing you can use it for. That bei ‘ing the case, I think maybe, well. 
the Fish and Wildlife Service did testify that they are studying it. 
We told them not to be too long in their studies. 

They have a program that they suggest they might go out, if t] 
can find their rookeries, and use a little dynamite and blow them up. 
and do something about them, but they are not having too much su 
cess in finding where the sea lions are. 

Mr. Barrrierr. Joe Carlson from Ketchikan is going to testify to 
morrow. He told another committee he would take them out free: 
he knows where they are. 

Vhe Cuatrrman. Take them out free, but what is he going to take 
them out for? 

Mr. Bartiterr. He will just take the control people out to the 
rookeries, he knows where they are. 

The CHatrMan. Well, then we can do something about the sea lion. 
Now, there are some of the fellows up there, we had a fellow by the 
name of John Hernstead up there. He doesn’t like sea lions at all. 
He says not only are they bad but they are throwing fish up in the air. 

Mr. Naxxervp. I have cussed them a lot of times, too, in my days 
of fishing. There is no question about that. 
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The Cuairman. Seriously, I wanted to state that because there is a 
program going ahead on that, and I do hope that it will be expedited, 
so there will be some action on that phase of this predatory situation. 

Mr. NakKkerup. Yes, there is no question there are several phases 
to the, as I said, to the scientists. I am referring to the Bering Sea, 
where they say they are doing certain things ‘and they are going 
undone. I also know that that statement that was given here is cor- 
rect, that they are building up in certain streams in this State is 
correct. 

Mr. CuatrmMan. Mr. Pautzke stated it very well, research only pays 
off in fish, if you have research and you aren’t getting fish, why, then 
it isn’t worthwhile. 

Mr. Naxxerup. No. That is our point, even no matter how little, 
shall I say, is stopping the fish getting into the cans, I think it should 
be looked into. As far as the streams, the sea lions, the feeds, the 
catching, foreign nations, they all have to be added up, and although 
some of them may be just as tender as the roots of an aching tooth I 
think it has to be pointed out by somebody the real course of the 
thing so we can go to the root of the thing and correct it. With the 
statement given already here today they have me convinced they can 
fix it already by what they have said. 

So in addition to the testimony here and what I have presented in 
three paper clips here, is more submitted with, I believe, the salmon 
industry. Naturally they want to make a big profit on catching 
salmon, they want to control it too much and in their own greed for 
making money they aren’t listening to the fishermen. Sometimes the 
fishermen themselves don’t care about the other fellow so they set at 
nights and it is one that is hurting each other. Well, I definitely 
don’t believe in any dictatorship and I don’t want to see a fishery 
division going to Alaska and get too strict and say you are out of line 
there, come along, I don’t believe in that, but on the other hand, I will 

say that something will have to be done in the regulation, and I 
believe to prove my point I will have to maybe w aste a few seconds 
more of your committee here in saying it. 

I remember one time a fisherman got a little root in his net, it was 
impossible for the two men to lift the thing aboard in his boat, there 
were no fish in that particular area but they drifted along across the 
line. They were picked up and brought into the court that they had 
up there, and it evidently was run honestly by somebody. However, 
these men were fined, they were going across the line and they had to 
admit it, that was that. On the other h: and, we draw attention to the 

same department, several men fishing at night and everything loose 
by 6 o’clock in the morning a the season | opened. There you had 
a case for a court to ignore a case, and, of course, not a thing was done. 

Now, I have the p: ead on my neck right away and I am not going 
to be more friendly with them by making a statement like this, but 
it is true. Small things all along together, as you mentioned, sea lions, 
trouts, different things, there is the c: atching of more fingerlings as you 
go out and feed and ‘then on top of that, if you have the Japanese or 
other nations laying out there taking it, we get to the result we have 
to feed the people that are living in the bread basket of the salmon 
industry areas of the world, the Bering Sea. I think that is just a 
shame. Willing to work, willing to do it, and with the scientists’ 
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statement that we can fix it, I am very pleased to hear that, and I 
think it can all be taken care of. 

The Cuarrman. What have you found about the Japanese and the 
crabs up there? 

Mr. Naxxervup. I understand you will have some one asking per- 
mission to present a brief on that here tomorrow. 

The Cuarman. Tomorrow ? 

Mr. NaxKkerup. One of the men very interested in that, I under- 
stand, is back in Washington, D. C., but as soon as they get here they 
will ask your permission to present it tomorrow. 

The CHarrman. You mentioned that you didn’t want a czar or a 
dictator running this matter. By that do you mean that you would 
favor a commission to run it, a group of people composed of, say, 
fishermen and industry, rather than Alaska ? 

Mr. Naxxkerup. I am sure that you have other committees taking 
care of the resources in other area, other places in the world, where 
it has been run satisfactory, so if you could copy something that is 
working satisfactory other places. I have not studied exactly what 
should be done but T will go on record in saying that when the men 
there give the fishermen the i impression that they are scientists and it 
is proven that they are on the payroll of the salmon industry and that 
it may be more with the idea of getting salmon in the cans for that 
year to show a profit on that 1 year’s s books rather than to car ry on the 
fisheries for years, which I as a citizen with my family and children 
ave interested in, I am sure the people in the North are interested in 
the same that come to live there, I will say that goes a little too far 
for a balanced control. Your suggestion of having people from dif- 

ferent groups, with nerve to speak up and say so and so is underhand- 

ing us, I think that should be done. However, I also know, Mr. Chair- 
man, that too outspoken people, they get expelled from the organiza- 
tion, so that’s bad, too. I am too outspoken many times, I know, and 
as such I get it in my neck. 

The Cuarrman. Of course the way it is now the Alaska salmon is 
run by, technically, the Director of Fish and Wildlife, but he may 
be overruled by the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Naxkerup. Yes. 

The CHairmMan. So it is technically under a legal setup run by one 
man, 

Mr. Nakxerup. Well, I would rather also like to add that I read 
something from Lee Anderson, director of Alaska, and, you brought 
that question up, I’d like to put it this way, what I have seen of his 
suggestions so far of how to run it. I will agree with him, one thing 
be directed by Alaska, also other Territories, isn’t that right, Mr. Bart- 
lett, that other Territories direct their own fisheries? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right. 

Mr. Naxxerup. So that’s the impression I got from the letter up 
north and the letter I read up there, so I definitely would like to go on 
the record agreeing with their viewpoint. 

About the traps, I guess most everyone knows that the Alaskans 
have booted them out in the past. And since seafaring internationals 
have a smaller organization up through Alaska, they have also gone 
on record against the traps. That is a very unfavorable or unpopular 
subject among the trap ican | in the State of Washington. How- 
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ever, personally, if I were a trap fisherman I would much rather fish 
out of the boat and have my license and work it right and fair than to 
be sitting on the tr: up bowl alone which they say is very dangerous. 

The Cuamman. That is quite a live subject up in Alaska and the 
Secretary of Interior has now joined the delegate j an alliance. I 
don’t know just what kind of an alliance. 

Mr. Barrierr. He has endorsed my bill. 

The Cuatrman. He has endorsed his bill. 

Now, I think we will have some — of other thines interest- 

ng to your group probably tomorrow, but I think it is well to announee 
th: at on the Japanese treaty matter, in Which we are quite vitally in- 
terested, the Advisory Committee and the members of the North 
Pacific Commission are going to be in ‘Tokyo November 5 or 6, what- 
ever the date IS, and we have strongly ureed that they serve notice on 
the Japanese, in effect, unofficial notice, that we intend to ask the J: up- 
anese now to put the treaty back on the table and completely review it 
again with the idea of maybe modifying it or altering it as to methods 
of oper: ation and mi iybe even change the line if we find that it w: aus hot 
-~ right line, the 175th parallel when we put it in. There is an 

capement clause in eae treaty. 

“| think they will be willing to sit down because they appreciate 
that no treaty Is any wood that is a one-way street. So that is in the 
mill, and I hope we can accomplish something because I think you 
would testify if I asked you that the trouble with us here is that we 
inake treaties and we try conservation by regulation and every other 
way. We fight maybe among purse Ives about the methods but we re 
strict our people in the name of conservation, and the Japanese ship, 


as you know, out in the Bermg Sea there was no such word as con 





servation any pl te on the boat. 

Mr. NAKKERUD. don't think so. However, I have a little sketch 
here over the fishing from 1893, up to the latest. I notice on that that 
the average catch is about, oh, 10,14 million. LT haven't figured it out. 
It doesn’t go 20 million fish. 

The CuatrrMan. You mean the Japanese catches / 

Mr. Nak KERUD. No, ee You have the same here, as [ sub 
mitted oe here, the same sketc! My } wint that Iam referring to 
now is that by reading that, and you see th: at vou are catching 20, or 
let's say as much as 30 million fish in Bering Sea from back when you 
started to catch 10 million, in the year of 1902. Then we went up and 
down again and the pack Is according to the statement of one of the 
relinble gentleman among the pac k. The V told me this ventleme ns 
agreement between themselves was to try to hold the catch down to 
those figures. I would say that it carried on there for several years 
according to the information I managed to get together here, so you 
— carry on the operation till finally some of these more aggressive 

ackers went in there and overfished. Now, then, when you add the 
W: apanese fishing on top of, the way I see it, and overfishing by Ameri 

“wn fishermen, why, naturally you are going to have a depletion. 

I am rather surprised to read an article in the newspaper here in 
Seattle that a group of former fishermen in foreign seas indicates 
unfavorably that the Japanese go and catch 20 million fish. Accord- 
ing to this here that is all that is coming into Bering Sea. I hope, 
then, if we go on record with that that “the party with the salmon 
industry is right. He told me once, he says. “Ted, don’t worry about 
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the fish the Japanese are catching,” he said, “that’s Russian fish.” 
So that I answered, I said. “Yes, I know they are red but I don’t know 
they belonged to the Russians.” Again, as I say, I don’t think it can 
stand to be fished right outside Bering Sea and take 20 million. 

The Cuairman. There is plenty of evidence they are taking im- 
mature fish in some amounts. we don’t know how much, and that’s 
wrong. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Scuorerren. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have just a question or two. 

Your statement says you represent the Seafarers International 
Union of North America. 

Mr. NakkKerup. Yes. 

Mr. Bartriterr. What groups are affiliated ? 

Mr. Nakkerup. These 8 unions are affiliated with the Seafarers 
Union of North America and Alaska. Of course the Bering Sea fish- 
ermen- 

Mr. Barruerr. That is the organization that Truman Emberg 
represented ? 

Mr. Naxxkervupb. That is the organization Truman Emberg repre- 
sented before he went over to the co-op. They have very active mem- 
bers. Jim Downing is the Secretary of the Fishermen’s Union now. 

Mr. Barrierr. The publication to which Ted referred, but he 
didn’t identify, is serial No. 3, dated March 27, 1953, being a hearing 
before the Hlouse Territories and Insular Possessions Subcommittee 
on Salmon Fishing in the Nushagak River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee WW il] recess until tomorrow morning 

10: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 4:40 p. m., Monday. October 17, 1955, the hearing 
vas adjourned until 10:30 a. m.. Tuesday, October 18, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1955 


UNITED STaTEes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Che committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 414, courtroom No. 3, United States courthouse. 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Magnuson, Schoeppel, Jackson. 

Also present: Delegate Bartlett and Representatives Pelly and 
Tollefson. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

First. of all, we want to put in the record a letter from the Puget 
Sound Mayors Conference relating to the economic impact on the 
Pacific coast importation of Japanese fishing and fisheries. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

PuGET SOUND MAyors CONFERENCE, 
October 17, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Courthouse Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Sir: With reference to the current hearing you are conducting on the matter 
of the economic impact on the Pacific coast of the importation of Japanese fish 
and fishing practices: 

It is the recommendation and request of the Puget Sound Mayors Conference 
that your group investigate into the salmon fishing practices in the Alaska area. 

It is further requested that your group thoroughly investigate the matter of 
establishing lower quotas on the importation of frozen tuna. 

These matters have a widespread effect on the basic economy of our Puget 
Sound, and metes economic hardship not only on the fishermen directly affected, 
but on all the allied industries such as shipbuilding, lumbering, marine supply, 
ete. This organization feels that a thorough study of this matter will resolve 
in a fair recommendation by your committee for the best interests of our 
citizens. 

Pucet SounD MAyors CONFERENCE, 
Marcus E. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


MEMBERS PUGET SOUND MAYORS CONFERENCE 

United States: 

Anacortes: Mayor Carl R. Pinson 

Auburn: Mayor L. J. Gove 

Bellevue: Mayor Melvin V. Love 

Bellingham: Mayor Sig Hjaltalin 

Bonney Lake: Mayor Kenneth H. Simmons 

Bremerton: Mayor Helmer O. Domstad 

Edmonds: Mayor Gordon A. Maxwell 

Enumclaw: Mayor John R. Selland 

Everett: Mayor C. Arvid Johnson 

Gig Harbor: Mayor Merrill Parish 

Kent: Mayor Dave J. Mooney 

Kirkland: Mayor Alfred E. Leland 
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Milton: Mayor R. T. Williams 

Mount Vernon: Mayor A. M. Novotny 

Olympia: Mayor Amanda Benek Smith 

Orting: Mayor S. M. Wekell 

Port Angeles: Mayor W. Ivor Smith 

Port Orchard: Mayor C, H. Largis 

Port Townsend: Mayor George Bangerter 

Poulsbo: Mayor Martin Anderson 

Puyallup: Mayor James F. Wilson 

Renton: Mayor Joe R. Baxter 

Seattle: Mayor Allan Pomeroy 

Shelton: Mayor Herbert C. Rotter 

Sumner: Mayor Ronald C. Gossllin 

Tacoma: Mayor Harold M. Tollefson 

Tumwater: Mayor Ray W. Johnson 
Canada: 

Victoria, British Columbia: Mayor C. L. eae 


Vancouver, British Columbia: Mayor F. . ‘ree 
New Westminister, British Columbia : a os rs. Jackson 
Chilliwack, British Columbia: Mayor T. T. McCammon 


The Cuamman. This morning we ai with us an old friend of 
nine, a fellow member of the bar, but he has been waylaid for many 
vears with his deep interest in fishing matters. Ed Allen has been 
i member of, first Halibut Commission—is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Anuen. Yes. 

The Crairman, The joint commission, and now is one of the com- 
missioners of the North Pacific Fisheries Pact 

Ed, we will be awfully glad to hear from you. What I do think 
the smeanibtes would apprec iate he aring is how some of the aspects of 
how these international treaties, in your opinion, are working out. 
What we have done with the Halibut Commission is a prime ext ample 
of how they can work with the right kind of management and co- 
operation and then, No. 3, some of the aspects of the Japanese Treaty 
situation. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. ALLEN, UNITED STATES MEMBER OF 
INTERNATIONAL NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Auten. You wish me to cover, too, I believe, something about 
this International Law Commission on Fisheries? 

The Cnatrman, Yes, yes, please. 

Mr. Aven. I have not prepared any particular statement. I will : 
be glad to answer any questions the best I can if I am not covering 
what yvou.wish. | 

Before going into the international aspects, or the international law | 
aspects, it is necessary to give a little background. The best illus- 
trations, I believe, of the se eng = that we are up against are the 
halibut and the salmon fisheries. The halibut is a fish that just lives 
on the ocean banks. It is fou . principally within 25 miles off shore 
and its widest extent is about. 100 miles, which it reaches only in the 
western part of the Gulf of Alaska. | 

The fishery extends from Bering Sea down to northern California, 
so that it involves both Canada and the United States, and both the 
three Pacific Coast States and Alaska of the United States. : 

The Cram an. Isn’t it also true that many of the fishermen alter- : 
nately fish up and down the coast and are residents of Seattle or | 
Alaska or San Pedro? They move around? 
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Mr. ALLEN. That is entirely correct. The United States fishermen 
fish off the coast of British Columbia and the British Columbia 
fishermen fish off the coast of Alaska and the coasts of Oregon and 
Washington, to that there is an intermingling of the fishermen and 
lishing vessels and there is also an intermingling of the fish back and 
forth across the boundary lines, the fish net seeming to recognize 
national boundary lines. But more particularly they don't recognize 
the line very arbitr: arily created which is known as the bound: ary of 
international waters. 

At the present time every coastal state claims the ownership of 
strip of water along its coast and I wish to emphasize the word “owner- 
ship.” This strip is called sometimes the territorial sea, sometimes 
territorial waters, sometimes the marginal sea, but it all means this 
strip of water along the coast that the nation claims to own. 

Senator Scnorpren. Is that at low tide or high tide / 

Mr. ALLEN. It is measured from low tide. 

The United States for many years has asserted that the strip is 
smiles wide: that is our claim. Other nations have claimed different 
widths. The Scandinavian nations have claimed 4+ miles. The Medi 
terranean nations most of them have claimed 6 miles. South Amer 
ican and Central American nations have made various claims and 
if we leave out their very recent claims, the widest claim that any of 
them had made, I believe, was Mexico claiming 9 miles. Russia 
claimed 12 miles. Up until the last few vears these claims have been 
a minimum of 3 miles and a maximum of 12 miles. 

Now, in connection with the halibut vou will see these fish ¢ 
back and forth from territorial waters into the waters beyond int: 
what we sometimes refer to as contiguous waters, waters outside ot 
territorial waters, and from the contiguous waters back into territorial 
waters. The important fact in that connection is that in order to 

apply conservation measures to the halibut fishery that will be etfective 
they have to apply both inside and outside of territorial waters and 
in Canadian waters as well as United States waters, too. The vy have 
to apply, you might say, north and south and east and west as far as 
halibut fishery is concerned in order to be effective. 

The halibut fishery following World War I was seriously over 
ished and depleted to a very se srlOUsS degre e, Its fishe rmeh, Vesse 
owners, and industry, both Canadian and United States, appealed t 
the two Governments with the result that a treaty was entered into 
in 1923 which became effective in 1924 creating a commission known 
as the International Fisheries Commission. aie nothing was 
known about the life history of the halibut at that time. and the Com- 
Inission Was only vested with power to investigate. 

It did one of the finest pieces of fishery investigation, I believe, that 
has ever been done anywhere in the world under the leadership of 
Dr. W. F. Tompson of our University of Washington. He was for 
many years the director of the School of Fisheries at the Unive — 
of Washington. He was the first director of investigations of this 
Halibut. Commission and then became the first director of ee 
tions of the Sockeve Salmon Commission which was later created. 

The Cuatrman. That was financed by both countries / 

Mr. ALLEN. That was financed by both countries, each country 
contributing one-half. | 
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The CHairman. Apparently, the half and half didn't set much of 
a precedent for later treaties in financing? 

Mr. AtLEN. Not some of them: it did for the sockeye salmon treaty. 

The Commission as a result of this investigation, I won't go into 
the details of it, it is unnecessary except to say it was exc eedingly 
thorough, recommended that there should be joint regulation of the 
fishery “and that a new commission should be set up for this purpose. 

Canada and the United States entered into a new treaty in 1930 
which instead of setting up a new commission authorized this original 
Commission to have the power of regulating this fishery. This treaty 
is very interesting in several respects. 

Well, I should have said that the first treaty, that of 1923, was the 
first treaty entered into by Canada as what might be called an inde- 
pendent unit of the British Empire. It was Canada’s first independ- 
ent treaty. 

This treaty in 1930 was, [ believe, the first treaty of its character, 
it set up this Commission with power to continue investigations and 
to formulate regulations which when approved by the Governor- 
General of Canada, and the President of the United States, constitute 
law, the law of both countries. The regulations of this Commission 
when so approved are the law of both countries and govern the fisher- 
men and vessels of both countries both inside and outside of their 
national waters. As I say, this is the first instance of that kind in 
history. The Commission has been remarkably successful. 

The Cuamman. Congress did act in the delegation of that power? 

Mr. AL LEN. Congress passed what we call an implementation bill. 

Che CuarrmMan. Which delegated that power / 

Mr. Aten. That is right. 

The CHairmMan. So there was no bypass of Congress; there was 
action by Congress implementing that treaty / 

Mr. Auten. That is right, it was with the full approval and action 
of Congress and the Commission would be helpless if it were not for 
the congressional legislation. ‘The Commission was confronted with 
the problem of how to attack the problem. 

The Cuairman. The reason I say that, Senator Bricker is a member 
of our committee and we want to be sure that we have the record 
straight on that. 

Mr. Atten. That is true of all of these three commissions that after 
the treaty was agreed to or ratified then a bill was introduced in Con- 
ress to implement the treaty and in the case of all three treaties that 
implementation bill was pi assed and the United States Commissioners 
function by virtue of that fact as well as the provisions of the treaties 
themselves. 

The question was whether to just stop all fishing and let the fishery 
recuperate that way or to do it gradually. To just shut off all fishing 
would have been disastrous to the fleet and the Commission. I think 
very wisely, by that time I was a member of it, and so naturally I 
think very wisely, the Commission decided that the gradual process 
which would dislocate the fishing as little as possible was the one to 
be pursued. That has been pursued and by a gradual process the 
fishery was built up until in 1954 the catch of ‘halibut on this coast: was 
the greatest that it had ever been either under natural or regulatory 
conditions. That Commission is still functioning, but I resigned 
from it when I was appointed to this new Commission because I might 
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mention that Commissioners are unpaid and the work takes a great 
deal of time. Being on more than one Commission is too much. 

The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission was created 
by treaty in 1937. There we had the situation that in 1913 the sockeye 
salmon catch of this area, that is, the Puget Sound area of the State 
of Washington and the Gulf of Georgia area of British Columbia, 
that is where the sockeye salmon fishery exists, the catch in 1913 was 
the greatest that it had ever been, amounting to about two and 
quarter million cases, a case being forty-eight 1-pound cans, or the 
equivalent. A railroad was being built down Hells Gate Canyon in 
the Fraser River, and I might say ‘that the greatest source of these fish 
is the Fraser River. Rocks were cast into the river and obstructed 
the fish run up the river. 

I think it has probably been brought out, although I did not hear 
the testimony, I am sure that it has been brought out that the salmon 
spawn in lakes and rivers, go to sea either their first or second year, 
as a general thing, and return, according to their species, with some 
variation, pink salmon in 2 vears, the coho or medium red in 3 years 

isually, the sockeye or red in 4 years in this area and 5 years in Bristol 
aa The Kings are longer lived and have greater variation, 5, 6, 7 
vears. Salmon return normally not only to the stream or lake but 
practically to the identical place where they were spawned. If there 
are branches of a river, for instance, the salmon that were spawned in 

. particular branch will return to that particular branch unless pre- 
vented. So that the salmon, you might say, are attached to a particu- 

r location within a national bound: ary, and even a salmon out in the 
nidahs of the ocean has, therefore, a direct relationship with some spot 
inside of Canada, the United States or, say, Japan or Siberia. No 
matter where it is caught that salmon was born within some national 
territory and expects to return to that national territory, differing in 
that respect from the ordinary ocean fish. 

Well, because of these rocks and rock slides the fishery went down to 
about one-tenth of what it had been. In other words a reduction of 
approximately nine-tenths, and this new commission was created in 
1937 with power to investigate for 8 years and then with power to regu- 
late this fishery. It was found that the principal reason for the deple- 
tion was the obstruction in the Fraser River at Hells Gate Canyon. 
As a result of this the two Governments authorized an appropriation 
of a million dollars from each, $1 million from the United States and 
$1 million from Canada, to build what we call fish-ways in the Fraser 
River. You hear the term used “fish ladders.” They are equivalent 
in their intentions, but they are different in their methods of getting 
the fish up over an obstruction. We had to devise a new system of 
meeting the situation for the reason that the Fraser River at the 
canyon varies as much as 75 feet, and even on extreme occasions over 
100 feet in height at diiferent seasons of the year. There in Hells 
Gate Canyon, there is a terrific rise and fall ‘and the ordinary fish 
ladder would not operate. So our engineers, working with the Uni- 
versity of Washington, devised an entirely new sy stem of meeting the 
situation which has proved remarkably successful and the fish are 
now able to get through Hells Gate Canyon. 

The Cxamrman. I remember the appropriation, but what was the 
exact year that we did this? 
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Mr. Auven. I don’t remember the year of the appropriation. I 
would guess it was around in 1943. 

The Cuatrman. But anyway we have now had the benefit of at 
least some 10 years, over 10 years’ experience since we have done this / 

Mr. Auten. The fishways, the first fishway was completed, as I re- 
eall, in 1945. 

The Ciiairnman. I think we have had about 10 years. 

Mr. Antex. Yes: we have had about 10 years. And there has been 
such a restoration of this fishery that last year we had the biggest 

‘atch of that particular cycle in history. By “cycle” I mean ach: year 
statins nu new cycle. The fish spawned this year will return in 
about 4 years, the bulk of them will return in 4 years, so we say those 
that will be spawned in 1955, 1959, 1963, 1967, belong to one cycle. 
The fish that were spawned in 1944, 1948, 1952, would be another cycle. 
In the vear 1954, we had the biggest catch of its cycle of any time in 
history. We believe that that fishery is on its way to complete res- 
toration unless it shall be interfered with by dams or other artificial 
interference. 

The CHairmMan. Now there is also a background of constant in- 
creasing population in effect and civilization moving in on the area / 

Mr. ALiLen. Civilization moving in and, of course, you can’t tell 
what the effect of that will be. However, the situation in British 
Columbia has been more favorable than in the State of Washington. 
perhaps, because of the experience of the State of Washington. The 
people of British Columbia have had the advantage of seeing the 
damage done by dams, and the fishing industry of British Columbia 
has ¢ ooper: ated with the power industr Vv to work out the utilization of 
their streams to the mutual advantage of both power and fisheries 
instead of taking an obstructive attitude toward each other. 

Senator ScHorpre.. Is that situation now with reference to our 
country improved. 

Mr. AuLen. Ilere in the State of Washington / 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. Yes. 

Mr. Auuen. I think it has improved greatly, but, of course, most of 
these dams that are in the State of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, 
most of those dams were built before that was true, I am sorry to say, 
when there was not that spirit of cooperation. The result has been 
quite disastrous to the fisheries of this area since there was not this 
cooperation. But I believe that vou are correct that there is a very 
decided improvement, and the Army engineers, who you know have 

charge of most of that work of dam building, have shown a very de- 
isha tendency toward coopers ition instead of the previous tendency 
which was rather antagonistic. So I think there has been enormous 
Improvement in that respect. But unfortunately many of the dams 
were built before that was true. 

In British Columbia the salmon people are very well organized, the 
whole industry, both the unions and the vessel owners and the vr oe 
tors work together on these problems. No matter how much of : 
dispute they may have on other things they work together on diesen 
problems with the power people. The Sockeye Salmon Commission 
has really taken the lead in providing data both on power and fisheries 
so us to work out prac tical schemes for avoiding the ee. of 
the fisheries. So I am hopeful, Senator, that they won't have the 
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same loss up there in British Columbia that we have had here in the 
fisheries and that we will see a restoration, complete restoration of 
that sockeye salmon fishery. 

While I am at it I might say that the third of these international 
fishery commissions in this area is this International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission which was created by a treaty negotiated in 
Tokyo in November and December 1951, ratified in 1953. The Com- 
mission was organized in the early part of February 1954, but did not 
have the funds with which to function until this last spring and sum- 
mer so that the first real work of that Commission, other than plan- 
ning which was done immediately, has been this last season this year. 

What I wanted to bring out particularly in mentioning these Com- 
missions is the fact that some of these fisheries are subject to very 
serious depletion, that with proper scientific management it is possible 
to restore these fisheries, but that in order to have such management 
you not only must have the scientists working upon the problem, and 
{ might say, under adequate administrative management, but you 
must also have jurisdiction to regulate the fishery which is involved 
us a complete fishery. Just regulating it inside of your own territorial 
waters may be wholly inadequate; just for one nation to do it may be 
wholly in: idequate. 

In the case of halibut, and in the case of the sockeye salmon fishery 
only Canada and the United States were involved. These two coun- 
tries created these two Commissions, gave them the power to act both 
inside and outside of territorial waters and the result has justified very 
magnificently this sound cooperation. 

Now I want to go back, if I may, to this matter of territorial waters. 
That involves a little histor y and it might interest you to know that 
modern international law owes its commencement to fish and spice, the 
herrings of the North Pacific Sea—they called them herrings with 
an “s” on it—and the pepper of the East Indies. Hugo Grotius has 
been referred to as the father of modern international law. He was a 
Dutch lawyer at the time Spain and Portugal were claiming to own, 
not merely to navigate, but they were claiming to own practically all 
of the oceans of the world. And England was claiming to own all 
of the north part of the Atlantic Ocean clear across from Europe to 
America and also the North Sea. Grotius was a lawyer and he has been 
idolized as a great lawyer and truly wise man. I think he is entitled 
to a great deal of praise for his farsightedness and his ability, but 
what he was really trying to do was fight a battle for his clients, the 
Dutch merchant sand fishermen. He didn’t want the British to inter- 
fere with the Dutch fishermen and he wanted to allow the Dutch mer- 
chants to get into the East Indian spice trade. So he was the one 
who really” devised what we now refer to as freedom of the seas doc- 
trine, the right of the nationals of every country to navigate the seas 
and to fish in the seas. 

Well, it soon appeared that while his doctrine had a great deal of 
merit and in spite of strong opposition by some of the great English 
marine lawyers was very largely accepted, still it appeared that a 
country could not successfully operate without controlling that part of 
the ocean adjacent to its shores. So the next development was the idea 
that a nation owned as much of the water adjacent. to its shores as 
could be protected from the shores by cannon shot. At that time or a 
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little later some one advanced—it happened to be another Dutchman— 
advanced the idea that the range of cannot shot being 3 miles, that that 
was the width of water that you were entitled to own along your 
shores. But, as I have already indicated, there was no ceneral ac- 
ceptance as to the width, though there was a general on ance of the 
idea that a nation does own a stretch of water along its shores. 

Now the doctrine of ownership of what I now refer to as territorial 
waters became generally accepted. What I mean by that is it was 
accept that there is this strip of territorial waters 3 to 12 miles wide 
and what was called the high seas was beyond that. At first there 
was a good deal of technical dispute as to whether it was ownership or 
jurisdiction and a lot of legal complications as to the territorial waters, 
but it is now recognized as ownership. In addition to this ownership, 
coastal nations always claimed rights which extended beyond their 
territorial waters out into the high seas, sometimes referred to as 
extraterritorial rights. Now, there is a big difference between terri- 
torial rights and extraterritorial rights in principle. 

You may own your house and lot, you actually own it, but you also 
have some rights when you go out on the street even though you don’t 
own the street. You have rights on the street. The point that I would 
like to emphasize is the analogous situation. You have rights out on 
the high seas even though you don’t own the high seas. Every coun- 
try has recognized that a nation may have rights as to customs en 
forcement beyond 3 miles. And the United States has consistently 
exercised jurisdiction beyond 3 miles in matters of customs. 

You are all familiar with the period of prohibition when we entered 
into quite a few treaties in order to maintain the position which we 
asserted that we had a right to protect ourselves in the enforcement 
of prohibition out beyond 3 miles. 

In some of the treaties like the treaty with Great Britain we said 
in effect that this should not involve ownership beyond territorial] 
waters. Well, it wouldn't affect that anyway, but in other treaties we 
didn’t even put that in but we maintained our right to enforce pro 
hibition beyond 3 miles. 

We have also been very assertive in our rights for self-defense be 
yond 3 miles and that is particularly true in World War II. You will 
probably remember that the Declaration of Panama by the nations of 
South, Central, and North America asserted a protective right out to 
300 miles from shore. So there is nothing at all new about the idea 
that you have rights which extend beyond 3 miles or bevond your 
territorial waters, whether you claim 3, 4, 6. or 12 miles. And these 
claims have been applied in history—to fisheries. 

Now, in their foreign relations the British I think very frequently 
have been a little more farsighted than-we have been at times. When 
they announce a principle they usually announce it in such a way that 
they can make exceptions to it when it is to their interest to make 
exceptions, and I think they are simply smart in doing that. We un- 
fortunately have been too apt to be absolutely rigid in our statement 
of a principle. In this matter of fisheries the British were probably 
the most aggressive advocates of the 3 miles’ doctrine, that 1s to say, 
that no nation owns more than 3 miles width of water, and yet the 
British were, I believe, the first ones to assert that it wouldn’t apply 
to some of their fisheries like their pearl fisheries and fisheries of that 
character, so that they left the way open. Unfortunately there was 
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a tendency on the part of our Department of State to just state that 
we had no rights of any kind. bevond 3 miles even though, as I say, his- 
torically we had been asserting them repeatedly for something else be 
sides fisheries. 

In the 1930's, as you know, the Japanese started to fish salmon in 
our Bristol Bay area which at that time was considered the most val- 
nable fishery in the United States, the red fishery of the Bristol Bay 
in Alaska. Now, I am not critical of the Japanese as some people are 
in this respect. They are perhaps the greatest fishing people in the 
world. You take it from the number of people engaged, the number 
of vessels engaged, and from the amount of fish which they catch and 
Japan is the | sading fishing nation in the world. If they were free 
to do so, why, it is only natural that they would go where they could 
vet the best fishing. IT think that any of our own “fishermen would do 
the same thing. If they found a place where they could get better 
fishing than where they were fishing they would go there, as a matter 
ot fact, we have done that in the past. 

In the first half of the last century the American whaling fleet. was 
the greatest whaling fleet in the world and we fished off the shores of 
practically every nation and every island, almost, in the Pacifie Ocean, 
north and south. We fished off the Japanese and off the Siberian 
coasts. We went up intothe Artic. Our whaling fishermen were the 
ereatest discoverers of the Pacific Ocean, I believe, although they don’t 
vet. the credit for it. They did more in the way of discovering many 
parts of the Pacific Omean than our professional explorers did. And 
so it is just natural, in my opinion, for fishermen to go where they can 
find the fish. The Japanese knew that there was a rich fishery in 
Bristol Bay and they came over and entered into it. I think their first 
year, if I reeall correctly, was 1930, because I was over in Japan in 
1929. They started first just fishing crab. We had no crab fishery in 
Bering Sea at that time. Then they expanded into salmon and also 
some halibut fishing up there, although there has not been the pub- 
licity about that. Well, naturally that aroused the strong opposition 
in our own fishermen in this Bristol Bay fishery and of the industry 
and there were many protests that went to the Department of State 
to do something about this. 

It was very serious from this standpoint. Salmon can be, I believe 
in certain areas they can be exterminated. I find my scientific friends 
say that an ocean fishery cannot be exterminated; it can be seriously 
depleted but not exterminated. However, in the case of salmon you 
have a different situation because they enter these streams to spawn 
and that is the only place where they will spawn. If you cut them 
off from the stream so they can’t get into it you won’t have any fish 
there. Some of my fishermen friends might not like it, though I might 
say that there isn’t anybody that likes the fishermen personally any 
better than I do. I consider them my friends. But I do say that 
there are some of my good friends that have made their sets right in 
the mouth of a stream and cleaned out the stream so that that stream 
wouldn’t have any salmon in it thereafter. And if you did that in 
every stream, you see, you could exterminate the salmon. There are 
some of these big rivers like the Fraser and the Columbia and others 
where it would “perhaps be almost impossible to exterminate them, 
but you could certainly reduce the runs terrifically by cutting off 
access to the streams where they spawn and the Japanese used gill nets 
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which were reputed to be as much as 3 miles long. I don’t know 
whether that is accurate or not, but they were reputed to be and I have 

10 doubt that they were over a mile long, that they stretched right 
across the course of the salmon as they were going to go up into Bris 
tol Bay to spawn and if that fishery h: id been continued in that manner 
for very long I am afraid it would have almost exterminated that 
very Vi aluable fisher vy. 

So there was ample Justification for the fishermen and the indus stry 
to protest violently to Washington against this type of fishing. They 
did not get very much response, and I hope you won't take it as too 
personal, but L do take a little pride in the fact that it was Senaror 
Schwellenbach, H. B. Friele, and myself who went to Cordell Hull 
when he was Secretary of State, laid this before him, and got his 
positive, unequivocal assurance that he would see that something was 
done about it. And he did. He appointed some of the ablest men in 
his Department to work upon this question. He called from England 
a United States consul named Leo Sturgeon who had a very appro- 
iate name for this purpose, who had been the United ast consul 

Tokyo for many years and thoroughly understood the Japanese 
situation. He created a special position for him in the office to work 
upon this fishery problem. 

Senator Magnuson will remember very well, I am sure, that some 
time afterward the position was abolished or made practically nothing 
but a clerkship and that he and Senator Saltonstall and Senator Morse 
and three of us had an interview in the State Department whereby 

re got the position reestablished. I forget jus st what year that was, 
but anyway we got that position reestablished, which is, I think, 
wholly be neficial to the fishing industry. Sturgeon was put to work 
and the Legal Division of the State Department worked with him 
with the result that Secretary Hull issued what I call the Hull mani- 
festo. It is not a manifesto, as a matter of fact, but it was a communi- 
‘ation to Japan in which he wound up—may I read this? His con- 
cluding paragraph was: 

Having in mind the high importance of the Alaska salmon fisheries as an i: 
dustry fostered and perpetuated through the efforts and economic sacrifices of 
the American people, the American Government believes that the safeguarding 
of these resources involves important principles of equity and justice. It must 
be taken as a sound principle of justice that an industry such as described which 
has been built up by the nationals of one country cannot in fairness be left to be 
destroyed by the nationals of other countries. The American Government be 
lieves that’the right or obligation to protect the Alaska salmon fisheries is not 
only overwhelmingly sustained by conditions of their development and perpetua- 
on, hut that it is a matter which must be regarded as important in the comit) 
of the nations concerned. 

In other words, Cordell Hull adopted the position that we have 
extraterritorial rights to these salmon fisheries which we had investi- 

gated, had protec ted, and were making full use of to the best of our 
ability. That principle which we have called the Cordell Hull doc- 
trine applies to the salmon industry and to the halibut industry and 
to our herring industry, at least, and I think it applies to other fish- 
eries a s being perfectly sound international law as well as sound 
international policy y. 

Well, I should say this, the industry was very much pleased with 
this communication of Hull and particularly with the result of it, 
for the Japanese withdrew their fishermen from Bristol Bay. To 
be sure, when they withdrew their fishermen they announced that 
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they were not conceding that they had to, but at the same time they 
did withdraw them. 

The CoatrMan. They still maintained that they would do it but 
the word “right” was always there, that they had a right to fish there ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, Senator. They maintained that they 
had a right to do this and were doing this voluntarily. We, on the 
other hand, maintained that we had a right to those fisheries and that 
we hada right to keep them out. Now, those were the two viewpoints. 

International law, I am sure you realize, is not a written law. It 

- result of practice, experience and use and it changes from time 
to time as conditions change. Just as the common law was a develop 
ment, international law is a development. Some people go so far as 
to say that internaitonal law is a result of big navies. that the nations 
that had the power to do it established international law. That is 
probably too pessimistic a view or too cynical a view, but at least I 
think it is correct to say that international law is a development of 
the practices of nations. And, therefore, if you wish to establish a 
principle ~ thing to do is insist upon it and assert it and if you get 
away with it, why, eventually that becomes law, international law. 
And so ¢ ‘ordell Hull having asse rted this principle the fishing indus- 
try wished it to become a basic principle with the U cag: States Gov- 

iment and Mr. Tfull directed that further work be done upon it. 
Asa result of this a proclamation was developed which on account of 
the war coming along was held up. It is my undertsanding that 
President Roosevelt favored the proclamation but did not get around 
to issuing it, and it was not until September 28, 1945, that Mr. Truman 
signed this proclmation. It has since been known as the Truman 
Proclam: an 

The Cuatrman. That was only after our insistence and a lot of 
work? 

\fr, ALLEN. You are most certainly correct, a lot of work. 

But t he proclamation finally was issued in Se ptember 1945. And I 

ik there has been a lot of misinterpretation of that proclamation. 
| aim not going to read the proclamation. 

Phe Cramman. I think the record ought to show and I am sure 
Mr. Truman wouldn't object, but in many personal conversations 
he always had some legal doubts in mind about this proclamation, he 

for the principle of the thing and he was sympathetic with the 

oblem but he did have some legal doubt. 


ar 
I 


fr. ALLEN. I think that was largely due to Mr. Atcheson’s skepti- 
cism on : the subject. As long as you have mentioned it, you will per- 
h eall that when the proclamation was on Mr. Atcheson’s desk 
[ was in vour office and von called him from your office and Mr. Atche- 
son declined to see me because he didn’t wish to discuss the matter 
Phe CratrmMan. That is right. 
Mr. Annex. And the result was that he changed a few words in the 


proclamation, making it less emphatic but he did not eliminate the 


hasic features of it. If I may, I would just like to read a little pas- 


sage or a couple of passages here. Referring to our fisheries 

Whereas such fishery resources have a special importance to coastal co \mu- 
nities as a source of livelihood and to the Nation as a food and industrial resource. 
Thi at is in the prelimin: iry. And one reason for putting that recital 
In Was to bring it within this doctrine of extraterritorial rights. The 
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basis of extraterritorial claims is that they are a vital necessity and 
importance to the Nation. And so here you have a recital like you 
sometimes put in the preamble of legislation showing that this matter 
of the protection of our coastal fisheries, both for the livelihood of 
the employees in it, for men engaged in it, and because of the im- 
portance as a food supply to the Nation, is of vital interest to the 
Nation, giving us a right under international Jaw to protect our in- 
terests even beyond territorial waters. 

The Cuamman. We will put the whole proclamation in the record, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Poticy OF THE UNITED StTaTEs W1TH RESPECT TO COASTAL FISHERIES IN CERTAIN 
AREAS OF THE HIGH SEAS 


By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas for some years the Government of the United States of America nas 
viewed with concern the inadequacy of present arrangements for the protection 
and perpetuation of the fishery resources contiguous to its coasts, and in view of 
the potentially disturbing effect of this situation, has carefully studied the 
possibility of improving the jurisdictional basis for conservation measures and 
international cooperation in this field; and 

Whereas such fishery resources have a special importance to coastal com- 
munities as a source of livelihood and to the Nation as a food and industrial 
resource ; and 

Whereas the progressive development of new methods and techniques con- 
tributes to intensified fishing over wide sea areas and in certain cases seriously 
threatens fisheries with depletion ; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to protect coastal fishery resources from 
destructive exploitation, having due regard to conditions peculiar to each re- 
vion and situation and to the special rights and equities of the coastal State and 
of any other State which may have established a legitimate interest therein; 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim the following policy of the United States of 
America with respect to coastal fisheries in certain areas of the high seas: 

In view of the pressing need for conservation and protection of fishery re- 
sources, the Government of the United States regards it as proper to establish 
conservation zones in those areas of the high seas contiguous to the coasts of 
the United States wherein fishing activities have been or in the future may be 
developed and maintained on a substantial scale. Where such activities have 
been or shall hereafter be developed and maintained by its nationals alone, the 
United States regards it as proper to establish explicitly bounded conservation 
zones in which fishing activities shall be subject to the regulation and control 
of the United States. Where such activities have been or shall hereafter be 
legitimately developed and maintained jointly by nationals of the United States 
and nationals of other States, explicitly bounded conservation zones may be 
established under agreements between the United States and such other States: 
and all fishing activities in such zones shall be subject to regulation and control 
as provided in such agreements. The right of any State to establish conserva- 
tion zones off its shores in accordance with the above principles is conceded, 
provided that corresponding recognition is given to any fishing interests of 
nationals of the United States which may exist in such areas. The character 
as high seas of the areas in which such conservation zones are established and 
the right to their free and unimpeded navigation are in no way thus affected. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Dene at the city of Washington this 28th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-five, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventieth. 


[SEAL] 
By the President: Harry S. TruMAN. 


DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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Mr. ALLEN. This is the only copy I have. 
The CHarrMan. We will find one. 
Mr. ALLEN. Then coming down to another provision : 


In view of the pressing need for conservation and protection— 
and I want to emphasize that word “protection”— 


the Government of the United States regards it as proper to establish conservation 
zones— 


and so forth, 

Where such activities have been or shall hereafter be developed and main- 
tained by its nationals alone, the United States regards it as proper to establish 
explicitly bounded conservation zones in which fishing activities shall be subject 
to the regulation and control of the United States. 

That word “control” is very important, “control of the United 
States.” 

Then at the end the proclamation recites that it is not intended to 
interfere with navigation. Of course, there is no interference with 
navigation in regulating our fisheries beyond 3 miles. 

Now. to show what the purpose of that proclamation is, for often in 
interpreting an act of congressional legislation you refer to the record 
to show what the intention of C ongress was; | would like to read from 
the official press release that went out with the proclamation as showing 
what the purpose of the proclamation was, just two sentences : 

In areas where fisheries have been or shall hereafter be developed and main- 
tained by nationals of the United States alone, explicitly bounded zones will be 
set up in which the United States may regulate and control all fishing activities. 

And then further down: 

As the result of the establishment of this new policy the United States will be 
able to protect effectively, for instance, its most valuable fishery, that for Alaska 
salmon— 
clearly showing that the purpose of this proclamation was to protect 
our interest in the Alaska salmon. 

Now, I think I should also mention again in this connection tha 
was apparently only the intention of Sec retary Hull to have sue rw eX- 
tra territorial claims apply to fisheries where we had investigated, 
protected, and were making reasonable use of them, but that when 
those conditions did exist then we had a right to those fisheries. It 
wasn’t a matter of privilege, it was a matter of right. 

The CHairMan. At that time the other fisheries were not a point in 
contention ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. They were not. 

The CHarmman. That is the crab and the bottom fish and the 
others ? 

Mr. Aten. Nothing else was involved at that time excepting 
salmon. 

The CHairMan. I think it is well we realize that because these 
other matters have come into focus since. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Now the next statement of this principle is in the tripartite treaty 
which I am sure you have undoubtedly heard considerable about in 
your Alaska hearings. I have been back in W ashington and don’t 
know what tr anspired. This is called tripartite for short because 
it is the treaty between Japan, Canada, and the United States, the 
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three nations, relating to the fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean. 
After the war the fishing industry felt that there should be some- 
thing done to have a definite policy with regard to our North Pacific 
fisheries to protect our American interests in these fisheries. Very 
strong pressure was brought upon the State Department, and I pre- 
sume Members of Congress heard something of it, that something 
should be done immediately and not let it drag out. 

The fishing industry felt that it should be part of the peace treaty 
with Japan. The Department of State felt differently in that mat- 
ter, and it was not made a part of the peace treaty. But the Depart- 
ment did, it was on Friday preceding the week in which the peace 
treaty negotiations commenced, agree that immediately following the 
peace treaty steps would be taken to negotiate a fisheries treaty be- 
tween Japan, Canada, and the United States and that in that treaty 
the United States would assert its interest in the salmon, halibut, 
herring, sardines, and tuna. 

The CHarrman. Excuse me for interrupting, but we did have it 
understood and in the treaty, the actual original, [ mean the basic 
treaty itself, I would think, almost a commitment that they would sit 
down on merchant marine and on fisheries, the two of them, as you 
know, in which I had interest. Mr. Dulles was reluctant to do that. 
Ife was then running that end of the show in Tokyo and I was there, 
but I think the record should show that I think the Japanese in the 
basic treaty, themselves obligated themselves, as far as treaties can 
obligate you, to do something about what you are now going to speak. 

Mr. Atten. That is correct, they did, in the peace treaty. 

The Cuatmman. I had a great deal to do with the words myself. 

Mr. Atnen. That is correct. But, as you say, that in itself was not 
sufficient, it required the negotiations of a new treaty. 

In the departmental agreement, I say “agreement,” they manned 
these five fisheries, but tuna and sardines were gently dro} pped | e- 
cause the California people who were primarily interested in those 
two fisheries did not wish to have them included. Therefore, the 
negotiations were limited to the northward fisheries, and the State 
Department also agreed, that in the negotiation of the treaty industry 
would be represented upon the United States delegation, and that the 
Department would press for ratification of the treaty if one were 
negotiated. The treaty contained announcement of the principle 
which has since been referred to as the “Abstention Principle”. Now, 
“abstention” sounds like a rather peculiar word in connection with 
this matter, but after many days of negotiation it was the word which 
was finally hit on as agreeable to everybody concerned, and the word 
itself is really immaterial. It is the doctrine for which it stands 
which is material. 

The doctrine of abstention is that where a coastal nation has itself 
investigated, regulated and is making reasonably full use of a coastal 
fishery that this establishes its exclusive right to that fishery, and if 
there are two nations that have done that pointly the two of them 
jointly have that right. That was, of course, to have it cover the 
situation of Canada and the United States on these fisheries which 
are jointly conducted by Canada and the United States. 

The Cuarrman. And I think also the record should show that 
maybe in that case Mr. Dulles’ contention was correct that here 
another country was involved / 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And we were dealing in the basic treaty in those 
days in Tokyo only with the United States and J: apan and, although 
I think I was trying to persuade them to include it in the basic treaty, 
I don’t know whether I was right or wrong at the time. I spent 30 
davs there at the time. 

Mr. ALLEN. We certainly tried to get it in the basic treaty. 

The Cratmrman. But maybe looking back now it might have been 
ull mght. 

Mr. Anven. Yes, I think that there are other reasons, too. One 
reason was that they had the fear that if we sought to put fishery 
provisions in the pe: ace treaty it might cause other nations to wish to 
have provisions put in which would greatly delay the cosummation 
of the peace treaty. And there may have been, as you suggest, some 
basis for the contention that it was desirable that the peace treaty 
should be concluded without further delay. So there may have been 
real sound reasons for that, although we were quite anxious to get if 
in to the peace treaty and have it sealed once and for all. Anyway 

he Department did instigate negotiations and a delegation was sent 
to Tokyo in November 1951. ¢ ‘anada also had a delegation there to 
meet with the Japanese delegation and the treaty was formulated 
which announced this principle which we now for convenience call the 
abstention principle. 

The treaty, furthermore, had a provision in which it was specified 
that these three fisheries, salmon, halibut, and herring complied with 
the definition of abstention. ‘Therefore, the Japanese by the treaty 

and its annex expressly agreed to stay out or abstain from engaging 
mn rhiees three fisheries during the term of the treaty, with a provision 
that after 5 years if we were not living up to the treaty the Com 
mission might make a finding to that effect and then the privileges. 
the abstention principle, might not apply. 

Now, from our American standpoint, IT would think from the 
Canadian standpoint also, the important thing is the recognition of 

his principle of abstention as a principle of international law so that 
it would apply regardless of the treaty. In other words, when the 
treaty expires this right of abstention would still continue because 
of it being a principle of international law. And we feel that there 
is just ground for that because it is in line with Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
announcement of 1937 and the Truman proclamation and now the 
treaty, so that we believe that there is sufficient background, expert 
ence, and assertion to make this rule of abstention a principle of 
ternational law. And we feel that it is very important for the U nited 
States Government to take that position and take it strongly and 
consistently. 

That leads up to the matter of the International Law Commission 
that you spoke to me about the other day. The United Nations, as 
you know, has a number of branches, one is the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to which, I believe, not all of the members of the United 
Nations belong, but practically all, and this Organization deals pri- 
marily with agriculture, fisheries, and forestry. There are some other 
things but those are the main branches of this Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The Organization, I think, undoubtedly has done con- 
siderable good work but there is a very strong feeling which T think 
is practic: ally unanimous in the United States among United States 
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fishery people, and we are not at all alone in that, for I am sure that 
the fishery people of the world feel the same way, that we do not want 
one central organization putting all the fisheries in the world in one 
straitjacket. Conditions in different parts of the world both natural 
conditions, geographical conditions, biological conditions, historical 
background, the people, economic and social conditions, are very 
different in relation to fisheries. It is, I believe, the general feeling 
throughout the world that it is better to have fisheries regulated on 
a regional basis and in particular relation to the stock of fish, by the 
nations which are engaged in fishing the particular stock of fish, rather 

than to have them governed by some single international organization. 
There is also a general feeling that that is a more democratic approach 
to the management. 

I mention this because of a report brought in by this International 
Law Commission in 1953. Now, the International Law C ommission, 
which is also a branch of the United Nations, consists of, I forget 
whether it is 15 or 16, judges, lawyers, law professors, each from a 
different country and selected by the Assembly of the United Nations 
for the purpose of considering the improvement of international law. 
Its functions, however, are definitely limited by the statute of the 
United Nations which created it, and it is not a court. It is not pre- 
sumed to decide cases or to pass judgment on international law, but 
to make recommendations. 

The Cuairman. It has been pretty much advisory and that is about 
all it can be / 

Mr. Aten. That is what it is supposed to be. But T mention this 
for the reason that in its action in last July and June, it went out of 
its field and purported to make a judicial decision which many of 
us feel is beyond its jurisdiction. If there is to be a judicial decision 
it should be by the International Court of Justice and not by the Law 
Commission, that is not its function. In its report in 1953 it made a 
recommendation which was felt by the fishing industry to amount to 
putting fisheries of the world generally under the Food and Agricul- 
ture engi yh There was very strong protest in this country 
with the result that the State Department protested at the Assembly 
meeting that year and no action was taken upon the International 
Law Commission report except to refer the matter back indefinitely. 
In other words, there was no set time when they were to report back. 

In the winter, in the late fall session of the United Nations Assembly 
of 1954, this matter was again specifically referred to the Internation: al 
Law Commission for further study and report, this matter of fisheries 
and other matters, too, but I am limiting myself to fisheries. The 
assembly at the same time ordered that a technical meeting on fisheries 
be held in Rome in April 1955. This meeting was convened in Rome 
in the middle of April of this vear, attended by representatives from 
45 fishery nations. The representatives were largely biologists, fish- 
ery administrators, and a few diplomats. The Fishery matters, both 
biological and of policy, were discussed at the meeting, but the meet- 
ing had no authority to express any opinion upon legal questions. 
Legal questions were, nevertheless, rather extensively and emphatic- 
ally discussed, particularly on the issue of whether a coastal nation 
did have special rights in its coastal fisheries or whether any nation 
had a right to send its fishing vessels anywhere in the world to fish 
as they pleased as long as they stayed out of territorial waters. Now, 
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what undobutedly stirred up this discussion was the claims of South 
and Central American nations, particularly South American nations 
on the west coast of South America, asserting title, ownership to 200 
miles of the ocean. 

Now you will note the distinction. They were not asserting a special 
interest In any particular —_ of fish. They were asserting an ab- 
solute ownership, not of 3, 6, 9, 12 miles, but an absolute ownership 
of 200 miles of the ocean, ioeathiien wholly without precedent, with- 
out any historical barckground, and greatly interfering with the oper- 
ation of the southern California tuna fleet. 

The CHatrman. Mainly Ecuador and Peru? 

Mr. Atten. Ecuador, Peru, and Chile were the three leaders in that 
movement. 

What I wish to emphasize, if I can, is the complete distinction be- 
tweeen that situation and our North Pacific fishery situation. The 
tuna fishery off South America is not a coastal fishery. Tuna are 
rovers, they rove all over the ocean. They are not a localized fishery. 
They come in at times close to the shore of those South American 
countr ies, but that is merely in their roving, but they are not a localized 
fishery such as salmon, halibut, and herring are. Not only that, but 
it was our southern California fishermen who developed that tuna 
fishery. It was not the fishermen of Chile, Peru, or Ecuador, it 
was our southern California fishermen who ‘dev eloped that fishery. 
In our North Pacific situation the fisheries that we are claiming were 
developed by our own Canadian and United States fishermen them- 
selves, salmon, halibut, and herring, with nobody else participating. 

They are coastal fisheries and we are not claiming ownership of the 
ocean beyond 3 miles. We are only claiming that we have a special 
right to these fish, these particular fisheries beyond 3 miles, so that 
there is, it seems to me, an absolutely fundaments al distinction between 
the two claims. And it is the feeling of all of the fishery people of 
this area, I believe, the fishermen, the representatives of the fisher- 
men’s unions, the vessel owners association, and the operators all feel 
the same way, that if the Japanese or anybody else were permitted to 
fish the salmon, halibut, and herring fisheries up to 3 miles it would 
be absolutely ruinous of those fisheries both from the standpoint of our 
fishermen, from an economic standpoint, and from a conservation 
standpoint. It would be impossible to have effective conservation of 
those fisheries. It would be just down and out destructive of those 
fisheries to permit that. 

So our fishing people of this coast feel very strongly that there is a 
fundamental difference between this North Pacific fishery situation 
and Central and South American situation. 

Now then, this International Law Commission met in May and June 
over in Geneva and did completely revise its fishery recommendations 
to the United Nations, but we feel that these new recommendations 
are fundamentally unsound in two particulars. I don’t think that you 
want me to just take these up provision by provision and I don’t think 
it is necessary. If you wish I can file a little memorandum which is 
prepared on the subject. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
BRIEF REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION PROPOSALS 


Article 24: Apparently repeals all existing international fishery law of which 
much in fact definitely does exist as is evidenced by the decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the case between Great Britain v. Norway. The 
saving clause as to treaty obligations binds only the countries which entered into 
the treaties. 

This provision purports in effect to revoke the Cordell Hull manifesto to Japan, 
also the Truman proclamation. In other words, all the work the industry has 
had done in Washington to get our Government to recognize an obligation to 
adhere to principles which would protect our fisheries for our benefit goes by 
the board. 

Considerations. These are not actual proposals. 

Article 1: Mere repetition of the recognized right of a nation to govern its own 
fishermen and vessels. 

Article 2: Attempts to make negotiations of conservation treaties compulsory 
on all nations. 

Article 3: Authorize compulsory arbitration of any fishery dispute. As there 
is no recognition of “abstention,” there would be, of course, no obligation on the 
part of the Japanese or any other nations to recognize any such right. 

Article 4: Merely recognizes a right in a coastal State to its coastal fisheries 
equal to that of outsiders. 

Article 5: Purports to recognize a special interest in a coastal state to adopt 
conservation measures as to its coastal fisheries when negotiations with other 
states fail, but the coastal state must “not discriminate against foreign fisher- 
men,” hence there is no recognition of abstention. And any interested nation can 
still force arbitration. 

Article 6: This is, as Harold Lokken aptly said, Pandora’s box, a one-world 
concept, that any nation can stick its nose into any fishery matter of any other 
nation, whether they fish its waters or not. The suggestion that this concept is 
so sacred that it must not be questioned, is open to question. 

Article 7: This is the arbitral tribunal provision, established such tribunals 
with unrestricted jurisdiction over both facts and law. No “term of reference” 
are provided for. The tribunals are to consist of “4 or 6 qualified experts in the 
matter of conservation of the living resources of the sea and 1 expert in interna- 
tional law.” The biologists at Rome certainly understood that “qualified experts” 
meant them. FAO would probably name the arbitrators. 

Article 8: This, in effect, gives the arbitral tribunals power to issue injune- 
tions. 

Article 9: The arbitral decisions sre to be final. 

Mr. Atien. I didn’t bring it with me, but I can send it down. This 
will cover these provisions specifically but I think probably it is sufli- 
cient for your purpose if I point out our two basic objections to these 
recommendation of the Law Commission. 

First, we feel that as they are worded they would absolutely repu- 
diate the Cordell Hull doctrine. They would absolutely Wipe out the 
Truman proclamation. They would absolutely wipe out the whole 
doctrine of abstention. The effect of these recommendations would 
be just simply to wipe out the whole idea of our having, of any coastal 
nation having, any special interest in a coastal fishery superior to that 
of any other nation. 

The Cuairman. Well, as I said. I think on the Senate floor it would 
make it a free-for-all for everything and that would lead to trouble. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And all conservation plans that they may have are 
out. the window ? ay 

Mr. Auten. Our conservation plans that we have made, the millions 
of dollars that we have spent in conservation of fishes of this coast, 
practically all of the enormous amount of work that we have done in 
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these 3 commissions, particularly the first 2, would just seem to go 
out the window. 

The other fundamental objection to the recommendations as made 
relatives to the arbitration commissions which they would set up and 
[ would just like to read that provision because it is really quite 
interesting, unusual and interesting. It provides, in effect, that any 
fishery dispute between any nations should be submitted to ¢ ompulsory 
arbitration, and as worded the nation that demands arbitration doesn’t 
need to be engaged in the fishery, it doesn’t need to be engaged in any 
fishery. If Switzerland, for instance, should assert that it had 2 
special interest in our salmon canning because the Swiss liked canned 
salmon, the Swiss could complain that we weren’t conducting our 
fishing operations the way they thought they ought to be conducted 
and would have a right to demand that there be an arbitration. 

The CnatrmMan. I think maybe we had better take a short break 
here for the reporter. I suppose she is getting a little tired, but I 
would like to finish with you. 

(Thereupon a short recess was taken.) 

The CrairmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Please go right ahead, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atiten. This provision as to arbitration, as I aay; would 
apply to any dispute as to fisheries regardless of its nature and if the 
parties do not agree upon the arbitrators, this is the provision: 

Failing such an agreement within a period of 8 months from the date of the 
original request the Commission shall at the request of any of the parties be 
appointed by the Secretary General of the United Nations in consultation with 
the Director General of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

It is this next sentence that is most unusual: 

In that case the Commission shall consist of 4 or 6 qualified experts in the 
matter of conservation of the living resources of the sea and 1 expert in inter- 
national law. 

Another provision of the recommendations makes their division final. 

An analysis of the whole thing would seem to amount to this. A 
commission of 4 to 6 biologists and 1 lawyer can render a decision 
on fact and law and its decision shall be absolutely conclusive both 
as to law and fact without there even being any law laid down for its 
government. In other words, this commission of biologists and one 
lawyer can make the law themselves and apply it to the facts as they 
construe it. It is such a delegation of conclusive power that I think 
it is most highly objectionable. 

So those are the two primary objections to the recommendations. 
Now, you may ask what to do about it. The United Nations has sub- 
mitted these recommendations to each of the member countries, and 
it is now the function of the Department, State Department, to for- 
mulate an answer to these recommendation. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I understand, so we can hurry along here a 
little bit, that the State Department is now in the process of drawing 
up an answer to this? 

Mr. Aten. That is correct, and the meeting I just came from in 
Washington—— 

The Cuatrman. And you have just been there? 

Mr. Auten (continuing). Was for that purpose. A new draft 
will be made and sent out for reconsideration before it becomes the 
final position of the Department. 
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The Cuamman. Now, you don’t suppose you can divulge what 
that position is going to be, or can you? 

Mr. Auien. | don’t even know because the State Department is 
going to make a new draft in the light of our discussion, which will 
be submitted to the various fisher y people of the country for their con- 
sideration and then will probably hold another conference. It is not 
until that conference that we will know what the position will be. 

The Cuairman. The whole tenure of the meeting, I suppose it will 
be safe to say, was in protest to this suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I might say that we were very happy over the fact 
that although there has been some difference of opinion between the 
tuna and the salmon people, the tuna people supported us in our posi- 
tion at this recent meeting so that there seemed to be, you might say, 
au unanimity of opposition to the recommendations as drawn. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Allen, we have heard a lot of testimony, 
and we are directly concerned, of course, in its formulation. You 
have played a part in it like myself, so what in your opinion—how is 
the Japanese treaty working, just briefly ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I would have to answer that, Senator, that it is too 
soon to say. 

The Cuarrman. Too soon to say. 

Mr. AuLen. So far as I can see things are going rather well, and 
I hope they will continue along that line. The present indications of 
the functioning of the Commission are, I believe, as good as we would 
have reason to expect. 

The CHairMan. Now, up in Alaska we did hear some testimony to 
the effect that prior to the formulation of the Japanese fishing treaty 
and prior to the formulation of the Commission which you are on, 
from some of the tishermen, they were never consulted. The only time 
they knew about it was when it happened. Now, is that correct in 
your experience in both matters or could you tell us something 
about that ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, my experience is that the fishermen of this P: 
citic Northwest have probably been better informed on everything that at 
is going on in the fishery line than the fishermen of any other nation. 

The Cuatrman. I do rernaal, I didn’t bring it up on some of the 
testimony, but in my own case there were several communications 
sent to various organizations, not a systematic pl in to everyone, Hiv 
covered it pretty well, asking for suggestions and I have a file of lots 
of answers prior to the Japanese treaty. 

Mr. Atten. Let me say this: You probably, I am sure, remember 
that we had an organization here on the Pacific coast called Pacific 
Fisheries Conference. Miller Freeman, who recently died, was the 
chairman of it. That conference consisted of representatives of all 
of the major fishermen and cannery worker unions, the operators in 
the different fishery branches of the Pacific coast, and the universities 
which gave special attention to fishery matters, and was representa- 
tive from Alaska to Mexico of all of the various interests of the 
industry. It was that conference that really took the lead in this 
matter. So I can’t see any justific ation for saying that any branch 
of the industry was not consulted. 

The CuarmMan. Now, you are going to Japan, I understand, some- 
time in November for a meeting, a Commission meeting; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. ALLEN. The Commission's meeting starts on the 31st of October. 

The CuarrMan. Of October. And that will be a general discussion 
as to how the treaty may be working, to methods and means. Will 
you also take up complaints such as we have heard up north as to 
what the Japanese are doing in the Bering Sea / 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, that has already really been done. This Com- 
mission consists of three national sections. The United States Com- 
missioners, there are four of them, and they constitute a section. Under 
the Implementation Act—you were referring to the Implementation 
Act—the United States section was authorized to appoint an advisory 
committee. 

The CuoatrrMan. Committee / 

Mr. Arven. An advisory committee of 16 was appointed. That ad- 
visory committee consists of the director of fisheries of Alaska, the 
directors of fisheries of Oregon, Washington, and California, and the 
director of fisheries of Hawaii, so that the 5 governmental organiza- 
tions of the 3 States and 2 Territories are represented by their official 
heads on that committee. In addition to that, that committee has 
members of the fishermen’s unions and vessel owners. There are 2 
AJaskan fishermen, 1 from Bristol Bay and 1 from Juneau on that 
advisory committee. Mr. Johansen is here—— 

The CuarrMan. He just left for a minute. 

Mr. ALLEN (continuing). Of the Alaska Fishermen's Union. He 
is on the advisory committee and Mr. Lokken, who represents the 
vessel owners’ association, is on it, and there are operators represented 
on it. I believe that that advisory committee of 16 is just about as 
representatve of every branch of the fisheries that are interested i 
this matter as you could make it. We did our best to try to mi ake it 
that way so that it should be as representative as it could possibly 

- of all branches of the industry. We met with them up in Juneau, 
and we met up there for the particular purpose of having everything 

laid out before them. We not only met with the advisory committee 

t length, we let them hoid indepe ndent meetings and then meet with 

il we also held a public meeting. 

The CnarrmMan. And they—I understand the advisory committee 
are also invited to bein Tokyo ? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. And you feel that there is enough so-called fisher 
neh representat ion on that advisory conmunittee / 

Mr. Antex. Why we picked what we thought were the ablest rep- 
resentatives of the fishermen themselves that we could select. 

The CHainmMan. Now, there was also, not a complaint, but a sort 
of a curiosity over the fact by some of the fishermen in Alaska that 
one of the Commissioners himself selected from Alaska was a man 
with no fishery background, but a contractor. Now, I don’t knew 
whether that would be detrimental to their interests or not, but thev 
had a feeling that there should have been someone that had some 
background of fisheries. 

Mr. Atven. I had never met him until he came on the Commission, 
and so my knowledge is very limited but I understood that he had 
had some fishery background. 

The Cuamman. Of course, what we are tr ‘ving to get here is as much 
representation of the fishermen themselves with their problems and, 
of course, no matter who the Commissioner may be, if he adequately 
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represents the fishermen, why, it is all right, whether he has had too 
much background or not, but I hope that that will be done in Tokyo 
and I am sure that the fishermen have lots of things they are going 
to hs ave to say. 

Now this thought was propounded up there and this has always 
bothered me. We make treaties with Japan, with Canada it is a dif- 
ferent story. We try and carry out our end of those treaties by a lot 
of conservation methods and regulatory methods and they sign the 
treaty and maybe they intend to do certain things but from whi at all 
I could gathe r, all evidence, that it is not too soon to equate that, I 
don’t think, in the Bering Sea, that they absolutely have no regula- 
tory measures on what they do at all, that is, no policing. In other 
words, we bind ourselves to a treaty and we go ahead and live up to it, 
police ourselves, practice conservation methods, and whatever they do 
do, whatever it may be there is absolutely no rest ee ‘tion on them at all. 
How can a treaty work without them sooner or later adopting such 
conservation practice and regulatory measures ths at we have here as 
a backdrop ce the two countries getting together? I bring this up 
that it might be a matter that, surely a matter as such, to take up at 
this Tokyo meeting. 

Mr. Auten. Tam glad to give you my views on that if you wish. 

The CiatmrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. First, let me say that so far as I know, and I think 
I am quite well informed, the Japanese have not violated any express 
provision of the treaty but have carefully lived up to every express 
provision of the treaty. I think that should be made clear. You 
have your express provisions in the treaty. The Japanese, I believe, 
have lived up to them. 

The Cnatrman. By that you mean, Mr. Allen, insofar as the line 
is concerned / 

Mr. Aten. So far as the line is concerned, and so far as any specific 
provisions of the treaty is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Of course the treaty, I appreciate a treaty couldn’t 
put upon any other country party to the treaty, regul: ations or con- 
servation method or specific laws relating to their fisheries. In other 
words, if Japan wanted to ruin her fisheries, why, or let her fisheries 
go to ruin, I guess there wasn’t much we could do about it. 

Mr. Aten. That isthe point I was coming to. 

The Crarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Auien. The only provision for abstention from a fishery is 
Japan’s agreement to stay out of our three fisheries. We have not 
agreed to say out of any Japanese fishery, and they have not sub- 
jected any of their fisheries to this treaty, so we have a right to go 
right up to 3 miles of the Japanese coast and fish any fish we want 
to as far as the treaty is concerned. And I don’t think that we have 
any right to tell the Japanese how they are going to conduct themselves 
in their own fisheries. 

The Cratmman. But, now, it might be a matter that might be 
subject, though, to some discussion and suggestions to the Japanese 
that in the interests of all North Pacific fisheries the big food potential 
that lies in the sea that maybe they might begin to do a little of this 
work on their own ? 

Mr. AttEN. Now you are coming to a matter which is not a matter 
of obligation but a matter of policy. 
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The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Auten. The treaty contains a recital in its preamble whereby 
all three countries commit themselves to the principle of conservation. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Aten. And there is, therefore, a question whether the Japanese 
in their own fisheries are pursuing conservation. But there is nothing 
in the affirmative specific provisions of the treaty that gives us any 
right to tell the Japanese how they are going to conduct their own 
fisheries as long as they don’t violate any of ‘the things that we are 
directly concerned in. 

Now, there is one other aspect there and that is this: You undoubt- 
edly have heard many assertions that some of the salmon that the 
Japanese have ‘aught—— 

The CHatrMAN ‘(interrupting ). L was coming to that, too. 

Mr. ALLEN (continuing). Are Alaska or American fish-—— 

The CHarrMAN (interrupting). Or immature fish. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is another question. But are they Alaskan fish / 
All I can say on that is that we don’t know, the fishermen don’t know, 
our scientists don’t know. I have been on these commissions, as you 
know, since 1932, and my feeling is that we shouldn’t make any bald 
assertions as to which we do not have the proof. 

The CHarrmMan. How are we going to find out? In the interests 
of both countries and lay this to rest, maybe once and for all, or 
suggest a change maybe in the line. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can answer that as to what we are going to do about 
it. We have this year, the Commission itself, three sections of the 
Commission working togetther, outlined a program for the investiga- 
tion of the situation of the salmon fishery in the North Pacific, also the 
crab fishery, incidentally, we have outlined a program for that investi- 
gation. The Fish and Wildlife Service is made the agency through 
which the Commission operates, but the Fish and W ildlife Service 
in consultation with the United States section of the Commission, as 
the Implementation Act requires, has worked out a program for in- 

vestigation and is utilizing the services of the Fishery Institute at 
the U niversity of W ashington which is an investigatory body. That 
is the one of which Dr. Thompson is the head and I think it is prob- 
ably as skillful an investigating body as you could ask for in the 
field of salmon. I would also say that, without casting any reflection 
upon anybody else, that institute and the biological section of the 
International Sockeye Salmon Commission are outstanding in their 
ability to cope with this matter. 

The Cuairman. Are we paying for that through the Commission 
funds? 

Mr. Auten. Under this arrangement of the Commission each coun- 
try, each of the three countries, agrees to carry out a certain field of 
this investigation and to pay itself for that particular field. The 
Commission itself has no funds with which to conduet investigations. 

The CuairMan. So that the Fish and Wildlife if they are called 
upon to participate will have to take that out of their appropriation ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. There is specific appropriation to the Fish and Wild- 
life to cover this work which they are to do for the Commission. 

The Cxamrman. The reason I asked is I handle their appropriations 
in the Senate. 
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Mr. Auten. We hope that that that appropriation will go through 
because we have laid out a very comprehensive program. 

The Cuarrman. I think it should and I think you will agree with 
me it should delegate to and it should be expedited because until we 
vo out and get some information these stories are never going to be 
laid to rest. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And if we find the violations that is one thing, and 
we have just got to do that because it is pretty hard for a fisherman 
sometimes, he doesn’t know this Is true, but he actually believes it is 
true. 

Mr. Atten. That is right. 

The CyarrmMan. And you can’t change him. 

Mr. Atuen. Let me say that in this connection we don’t know, and 
[ am emphasizing that we absolutely don’t know and our scientists 
don’t know and the fishermen don’t know about whether there is this 
intermingling. We may suspect it, in fact do suspect it, but don’t 
know end we haven’t any right to charge it until we do know. Now if 
it developes that the Alaska fish and the fish that the Japanese are 
eatching are an intermingling of fish from both sides of the ocean 
then that would give us.a ground for considering whether or not the 
Japanese are pursuing legitimate methods in that fishery. It would 
give us a ground for asking them, Are you catching immature fish 
which if allowed to grow would increase greatly in poundage ! Then 
we would have a right to ask them that but at the present time we are 
investigating that. They are working, cooperating with us in investi- 
gating it. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t the principle of abstention apply there 
if that was true, to both countries / 

Mr. Auten. We have no right to control the Japanese fishing of 
fish which are not Alaska salmon. 

The CHarrman. Alaska bound ? 

Mr. Atten. We have no right to control that. We think that we 
should find out first as a matter of principle. 

The CHatmrman. I suppose also there will be some discussions in 
the next 2 weeks over there on another matter which is not quite re- 
lated with our salmon problem, but with the Bering Sea on the crab 
and the bottom fish ? 

Mr. Atuen. They will go into that. 

Could I say one thing more on that fishing, Senator ? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. We are quite convinced on the Commission that it is 
u rather unsound policy from a conservation viewpoint, leaving out 
every other consideration, just from the standpoint of conservation, 
to have salmon fishing out in the open sea. Now I will tell you why 
we are convinced of that. Salmon, as you know, belong to numerous 
races; we call them races. In the Fraser River there are dozens of 
races. One goes to one stream, another goes to another stream and 
nother goes to another stream. We call those that go to the par- 
ticular stream or particular part of the stream a race. If you are 
going to have the most effective regulation of salmon you have to 
give some consideration to those separate races, to regulating the 
separate races separately. Now two of our big runs in the Fraser 
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River, for instance, are the Chilco run and the Adams run. They 
come at different times. 

In order to properly protect and regulate the Chilco run we have 
to know when those fish come in from the sea as distinguished from 
when the Adams fish come in because there is a difference between 
them. The only time that we can get that segregation is when the 
fish actually come in from the sea. As long as they are out in the 
open ocean we don’t know whether they are Chilco or Adams. We 
don’t know what river they come from if you catch them out in the 
( pe nsea. So if you catch the salmon before they come into the fresh 

ater—you don’t have to wait until they get to fresh water but you 
do have to wait until they get into your area and they don’t get into 
that area until they are in he territorial waters, unless you wait until 
they come in there so you get some kind of a segregation you can’t 
«ive them proper regulation. Therefore we think it is distinctly 
harmful to the conservation of salmon to allow fishing out in the open 
Sea. 

The CHatmrMan. That brings me to my last question whether or not 
the Japanese think so or not, I don’t know, but they do fish salmon 
in the open sea? 

Mr. Atten. They do fish salmon in the open sea and, as I say, we 
question whether that is the sound w ay from a conservation stand- 


joint. 

The Carman. For both countries I can’t see how we expect to 

make this treaty a success dealing with salmon which are essen- 
illy land fish, as you point out. They belong someplace if any- 

one is going to touch them when they are out on the sea? 


\Ir. Auten. Well, I would just disagree to this extent, Senator, 


that if they are Alaska or American fish that is true, but if we can 
protect our American fish, why, we can do a great big service even 
though the Japanese may be distructive of the fish on their own 
side. 

The Cratrman. I think for the benefit of all north Pacific salmon 
because it becomes part of a whole. 

That leads to my last question. I don’t want to monopolize this. 
The Russians are, of course, part of this picture because of the Kam- 
chatka fishermen. Russia isa part of this. I can’t see how the Japa- 
nese also are going to hold up their end unless there is some kind of 
an arrangement with Russia on conservation which does not now exist 
and they used to fish, as you know, that peninsula, but now they 
don’t, they get in close. 

Mr. ALLEN. They don’t get in very close. 

The CHatrman. Well, they are getting in fairly close, I under- 
stand, but they don’t get too close, not within gunshot, I am sure of 
that. And then the question the Japanese also had been limited on 
the so-called McArthur line on the Yellow Sea fishing. 

Mr. AtiteN. That is the Rhee line. 

The Cuarrman. Whatever they call it. 

Mr. Arten. President Rhee line. 

The Cuatrrman. They don’t get within shooting distance of tna 
either. But I am wondering if the talk about this conservation of 
the whole area, which you are concerned with, that how we can make 
it really reach its ultimate goal in the potential we hope to get out 
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of the salmon unless all of these countries get together, my point is, 
and do some of the things that we are trying to do here. 

Mr. Atien. I think, of course, it would be beneficial from a world- 
wide standpoint to have other countries adopt the same conservation 
policy that we have, but I don’t see that we should take the burden 
of trying to force them to do _ 

The Cuamman. No, no; I don’t suggest that. I suggest that we 
make the suggestion looking a little bit toward the future and we h: ave 
to take the leadership i in mi raking that suggestion. I = the Japa- 
nese would be very receptive to it. I have talked to Japanese about 
it over there who feel very keenly about the fact that there aren't 
enough conservation methods. 

Mr. AtLEN. You have to realize this, before the war the Japanese 
were very heavily engaged in that Siberian salmon fishery on both 
sides of Kamchatka, they were very heavily engaged, much more 
heavily than the Russians themselves. With the peace treaty they 
were absolutely shut off from that. I think it is only human nature 
that they should go where they could go. The north Pacific was open 
to them and they have gone there. Now, as long as they don’t inter- 
fere with our own fisheries I don’t see where we have the right to take 
on the burden of telling them what they ought to do. 

The CHarrman. The thing that bothers me, I think they are inter- 
fering with our own fisheries to the extent that I think what depletes 
the whole north Pacific salmon in runs, whether they go one way or 
another or whether they find they are altogether and move different 
ways, I think is going to have an ultimate effect on us. 

Mr. ALten. Well, when we reach the stage that we find that that 
is a fact then I think we have a right to speak. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Auten. But I don’t think we should speak until we know what 
we are talking about. 

The Cuarrman. What I am saying is, see if we can’t help them, spear 
them into that sort of thing and wh: at brought me to that question is 
that some day Russia has got to come in, too. 

Mr. Atuen. I can tell you this that the members of the Commission 
are all enthusiastic over conservation and anything that we can do, I 
am sure, by way of example, or persuasion, I am sure will be done. 
But we also feel that we are ina diplomatic position and that we have 
no right to step out beyond our authority. 

The Cuamman. Don’t get too diplomatic over there. I think you 
can do a lot with your experience. And maybe with the new look 
with Russia we might c . h her at the right time to help us on this 
whole salmon problem. I don’t know. I have taken too much time. 

Any questions, Senator Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHoEpPrEL. Just one question in a very general way. You 
have just evidenced so much experience and bac keround on this which 
certainly is impressive, and I think constructive, too. In a general 
way what would you most desire if changes are to be made in this 

vhole picture, if you care to state that ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, I would have to answer that, Senator, that after 
having had experience on three different commissions I want to know 
the facts before I shoot. Once we have the facts so that we know what 
we are really talking about, then, of course, we want to take whatever 
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steps will best protect our American fish, whatever steps appear to be 
necessary, but I can’t say in advance what those are going to be. I 
don’t know until we know the facts. 

Now we are putting on a very comprehensive investigation, as com- 
prehensive as the money appropriated will permit. We are going in 
to do the most thorough job of investigation and I will say this that 
already we have, even in the little amount that we have done this year, 
we have made remarkable progress. Fishery investigation is a slow 
process and you just can’t jump at cone lusions or you might make some 
tragic mistake. So that my only feeling is that we want to rush the 
investigation, not delay it at all, but push it as fast as we can push it 
but not go head and blunder before we know the facts. 

Senator Scnuorrrent. No further questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Allen, when was the North Pacific Treaty rati- 
fied, not the month, just the year? 

Mr. ALLEN. 1953. 

Mr. Bartierr. And then when was the active implementation, when 
did that become law ? 

Mr. Auten. The Implementation Act was one of the latest acts of 
Congress in 1954. 

The CuatrmMan. 1954, right near the end of the session. 

Mr. Auten. Right near ‘the end of the session, practically the end 
of the session. 

Mr. Barrierr. When was the first money made available for 
research ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. As soon as the Implementation Act went into effect we 
had consultations with the Fish and Wildlife Service to utilize some 
of the Saltonstall funds and I can’t give you the figures on that, but 
we went right ahead then to try to organize for when we would get a 

eal appropriation, and we did get it. You see, we had to have con- 
ih ations with the Japanese, too, and the Canadians on this matter. 
It is cooperative, no one had the right to really go ahead, to work out 
a program and really put it into effect this spring. 

Mr. Barrierr. But we had the first sizable appropriation, did we 
not, effective this fiscal year ? 

The CHatrMan. Fiscal 1955. 

Mr. ALLEN. Fiscal 1955; yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. 1956—no, 1955, that is right. 

Mr. Atuen. We had some appropriation in 1955, but most a our 
work this year was done in 1956 because the—no, let me see, I don’t 
know whether we did have 1955 or whether that was all Saltonstall— 
that is right, we really couldn’t go on a big basis, on a real big basis 
until we got the 1955-56 appropriation. 

Mr. Barrierr. My point is that it seems to me that we in the 

Federal Government capacity have been somewhere tardy in getting 
a real program of research established in view of the importance of 
that to the Alaska salmon fishery. 

Mr. ALLEN. I couldn’t think so. 

Mr. Barrierr. Three years from the time the treaty was ratified 
seems kind of slow to me in—— 

The Cuarrman (interrupting). Excuse me. I don’t like to inter- 
rupt but in that particular c “ase we were ready to ratify the treaty for 
many, many months but the Canadian Parliament was the one that 
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held it up, and I think we have moved awfully fast since the Canadians 
finally came through. 

Mr. Aten. I had that feeling. 

The Cuamman. They held it up many, many months up in Canada, 
over a vear, I think. 

Mr. Barrierr. However that may be there is a high necessity of 
getting this research program moving with all possible cinpateh be- 
cause if the Alaska fishermen are right in feeling that the Japanese 
are taking salmon of Alaska origin, then you Commission members, 
the Congress, the State Department, all branches of the Government 
will want to do what is necessary to cure that in the shortest space of 
time and before the fishery industry is badly injured. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Allen, one more question. If the United States 
were to declare tomorrow, Bristol Bay to be a historic bay, would 
there be any precedent in international law for so doing 4 

Mr. Aucen. Well, that was one of the things that perhaps you 
remember we advocated way back in the early 19530’s and we couldn't 
get any governmental support for it. 

Mr. Bartrierr. So far as I know, no governmental support has 
heen given even yet, but is there any precedent in international law 
for so doing ¢ 

Mr. Auven. There is precedent, the Government authorities have 
questioned its applicability. I argued that it was applicable, as per 
haps you remember. 


Mr. Barruerr. I do. fat j 
Mr. Atuen. And that was Hudson Strait. Now Hudson Strait is 


« Wide strait and it 1s a long strait. The British claim absolute own- 
ership of Hudson Strait. There have been other bays in Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia; there have been bays that the British have 
claimed were closed bays because of the Historic Bay Doctrine. Our 
case isn’t perhaps as strong as we would like to see it, but I thought 
that there was enough there that we could at least assert the claim. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would the Norwegian case be in point ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, the Norwegian case might perhaps be used, al- 
though the—it was based on a little different theory than Historic 
Bay. It might be used in that connection. What they did is measure 
them from headland to headland. I think the greatest usefulness of 
that case of Great Britain versus Norway, which vou know was de- 
cided in 1951 by the World Court, is the doctrine of reasonableness. 
As I read that case the court adopts the principle that in interpreting 
international law you shouldn’t be hidebound by dogmatic statements 
but that you should look at the historical background, the economic 
background, the social background and the general ace epted princi- 
ples of international law and then decide it on the basis of whether 
the claim is reasonable. That is the way I read that case. 

Mr. Bartierr. Could you tell us, if you know, it has been told to 
you, why the American Government consistently fails to make such 
a claim in respect to a situation, such as that of Bristol Bay, for 
example ? 

Mr. Atten. Well, when I had it up with the department in the 
thirties, I was told that our case wasn’t strong enough. they wouldn’t 
do it. 

Mr. Bartierr. For that reason and none other ? 
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Mr. Arten. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Barrierr. No further questions. 

The Crairman. I have just one point. 

In view of all of this testimony I suppose, Ed, you will agree with 
me that we should continue to be relentless in our efforts to ) ke ep the 
State Department working on a top policy level on some of these 
lish problems ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I certainly do agree with you most emphatically. 

Phe CrarrmMan. Because the minute we get something there and 
ort of forget about it I don’t know what happens to them but that 

the way bureaus work. We finally find if we don't keep watching 
‘hem all of the time they drift down to a secondary level. With all 
of these things coming wp row and this shipping gain after the war 
and new relationships with countries all over the world, with all other 
ations having een those interested as vitally as we are and 
having fishery officials at a Cabinet policy level, 1t seems to me we 
oo in with a strike A us unless we continue to see that our people 

e up in that top echelon. 


Mr. AnLen. I agree with you thoroughly. It has been our ee 
} 1 
(| i 


this 1s wholly nonpolitical, that hardly anybody in the Govern- 


n Washington has an appreciation of the importance of our 
ale ies out here. 


The CHarrnman. And it has been a constant fight for 
ALLEN. It has. 

Mr. Barrierr. Fishermen are in the same fix as gold miners, 
enough of them ¢ 

Mr. Aten. That is right. And yet when you get to facts and 
fivures, the fisheries are important. We in ~ country a e about 
+1 billion pounds of fish per year. Well, 41% , billion pounds of fish, 
I think, is something that is worth considering. 

the CrairmMan. It ranks very high as a facet in our economy. 
Maybe we ought to take a leaf out of the book of some of the farmers. 

‘ir, Anuen. Yes. We think of that frequently, how 
effective they are than we are. And then there is another feature 
as long as you have mentioned it. I don’t believe that many people 
in Washington appreciate the policy significance of fisheries. Now 
fisheries, as you were saying, loom awfully big in the eyes of the Japa- 
nese, It is one of the most important things that they think of. For 
that reason it seems to me that they ought to rank high in our diplo 
matic thinhiiens They are so important to the Japanese, that we ought 
to pay a lot of attention to them. 

The CuarrMan. They can deal at the level where they are making 
policies while our people are almost in a straitjacket most of the time, 
and you know the Norwegians won't even let it out of the Premier's 
hands. He deals directly on that. I think we are going to have to 
look more and more to the food potential of the sea as the world 
population increases and as our own land masses get cultivated and 
our population increases, I think they are going to be increasingly 
Important. 

Mr. ALLEN. Along that line could I add this, and that is that it 
seems to me that from an economic standpoint where a nation has 
fisheries right off its own coast, domestic fisheries off its own coast, 
there is every reason why that particular nation should develop and 
conserve those fisheries rather than somebody 3 or 10,000 miles off 
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coming in, because the local nationals are going to take a special 
interest in preserving their fisheries for the “future. They mean so 
muc ‘h more to the coastal nation than they do to anybody else that 
it is certainly going to take more effective methods of protecting the 
fishery than people that just come and catch what they can and away 
they go. : 

The ( ‘HAIRMAN. It would seem to me that that would be the doctrine 
of reasonableness. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Allen, and I know the committee 
appreciates it. 

We deliberately let you take all of the time you know, because I 
think this is the first time I know of in all of the years that I have 
been associated in this matter, that we have made ; cohesive record 
leading up to this very problem we are talking about and I think you 
have made it here this morning. 

(Supplementary material submitted by Mr. Allen :) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CONCERNING 
FISHERIES 


SUMMARY OF 


By Edward W. Allen 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Every coastal nation owns a strip of water along its coast often called terri- 
torial waters. 

Different nations claim different widths. Until recently, these ranged from 
3 to 12 miles. Recently, certain South American nations have asserted 200 


miles. 
It seems probable from the decision in Great Britain v. Norway (1951) that the 


International Court of Justice will uphold a claim based upon long-established 
usage if within reason, but not otherwise. 


EXTRATERRITORIAL RIGHTS 


Although a nation’s ocean ownership is limited to its territorial waters, it 
has always been recognized that it may have rights which extend into the waters 
beyond, even though these waters are called high seas and may not be subject 
to ownership. Such rights have been generally recognized as to enforcement 
of laws or practices pertaining to defense, customs, immigration, piracy, quaran- 
tine, and it is contended also as to fisheries, under appropriate circumstinces, 


FISH 


Fish may be distinctly local, like oysters. They may be distinctly coastal, like 
halibut which live partly within, partly outside territorial waters but practically 
never any great distance out. They may be rovers, like whales and tuna. 

Most currently used food fish, but perhaps not all (this is unknown), may be 
overfished and the supply depleted. Some may even be subject to extermination, 
It has been demonstrated that some species require careful conservation manage- 
ment but that such management can restore and maintain steady production. 

The United States and Canada have already restored the once badly depleted 
halibut fishery of the entire Pacific coast and are successfully restoring the even 
worse depleted Fraser River sockeye salmon fishery, by joint control exercised 
though two international commissions. 

It is well established that certain coastal fish which migrate back and forth 
across the boundary between territorial waters and the high seas cannot be 
effectively regulated if regulation is confined to territorial waters. 


FISHERMEN 


Fishermen are and act like normal human beings. If some are catching fish 
without restrictions, others will defy restrictions if they can. If those engaged 
in a particular fishery are restricted in order to build up its production, they are 
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going to rebel against outsiders coming in and reaping the harvest produced 
by their restraint. 

“The natural thing, incidentally the economical thing, is for the fishermen of 
a particular coast to catch the fish adjacent to that coast. If they have them- 
selves fully developed and are making full use of a coastal fishery off their own 
coast, they believe they have a special right to that fishery. They see no justice 
in any theory of law concocted by textbook writers or established by some big 
naval power, which would deny such special right and justify strangers coming 
thousands of miles to denude a coast of its local fisheries even though such 


9 


strangers stay 3 miles offshore. 
SOME FACTUAL DISTINCTIONS 


Halibut: The Pacific coast halibut fishery was exclusively developed and has 
heen exclusively pursued by Canadian and United States fishermen. ‘This fish- 
ery is being fully utilized and is being subjected to probably the most successful 
fishery management of any ocean fishery in the world. It does not extend more 
than a hundred miles from shore and is mostly within 25 miles. Regulations to 
be effective must be both within and without territorial waters. Intrusion of 
strangers will not increase the world’s food supply but it will complicate man- 
javement and render conservation measures less effective. 

Salmon: The Pacific coast salmon are spawned in the United States and 
Canadian lakes and rivers, go to sea to live part of their lives but each seeks 
© return to its particular natal lake or stream to spawn and die. Full use is 
being made of the fishery. The management of most of the stocks has been 
eflicient. Since the Fish and Wildlife Service has reorganized its management 
of Alaska commercial fisheries it is believed that all parts will soon be subjected 
to efficient management. Except for the temporary intrusion of Japanese fish- 
ermen into Bristol Bay for a few seasons in the 1930°’s—which intrusion was so 
strongly protested by the United States that the Japanese withdrew—it has been 
engaged in exclusively by Canadian and United States fishermen. 

Tuna: Generally speaking, tuna are essentially rovers. Although they may 
ourse along some shores, they are not localized coastal fish like halibut or 
salmon. United States fishermen not only developed the tuna fishery in the 
waters west of our own country, it was they and not the South American fisher- 
men who developed this fishery west of the South American coast. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


International law. like the common law. is under constant development by 
construction and practice pertinent to current conditions. 

The Cordell Hull memorandum, issued on November 22, 1937, insisting that 
the Japanese withdraw from Bristol Bay salmon fishing, concluded : 

“It must be taken as a sound principle of justice that an industry such as de- 
scribed which has been built up by the nationals of one country cannot in fairness 
be left to be destroyed by the nationals of other countries. The American Govy- 
ernment believes that the right or obligation to protect the Alaska salmon fisheries 
Is not only overwhelmingly sustained by conditions of their development and 
perpetuation, but that it is a matter which must be regarded in the comity of 
the nations concerned.” 

Since then, this position has become even more essential due to the necessity 
for an increased food supply for humanity and the practical demonstration of the 
fact that where a nation is investigating, regulating, and fully prosecuting a 
coastal fishery, intrusion from abroad adds nothing to the world food supply but 
actually results in reduction. It also creates international antagonisms. 

The strength of the Cordell Hull position was its assertion of a right to our 
salmon. The so-called Truman proclamation was developed under Cordell Hull 
for the purpose of systematizing a method for such assertion not only as to salmon 
Nut also as to other fisheries coming within its scope. It was proclaimed by 
President Truman September 28, 1945. In the concurrent official press release 
its intent was made clear: 

“As a result of the establishment of this new policy, the United States will be 
able to protect effectively, for instance, its most valuable fishery, that for the 
Alaska salmon.” 

The United States negotiators who went to Tokyo in 1951 to negotiate the 
fisheries treaty between Japan, Canada, and this country certainly intended to 
+ ” ® : : pte 

protect” our salmon, halibut, and herring fisheries for our own people. They 
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agreed to use the word “abstention” because they found that this word was not 
offensive to the Japanese and were convinced that it was harmless. Neverthe- 
less, they say that the treaty contained language expressly repudiating any 
thought of surrendering our claim of right. 


SALMON AND TUNA 


There is no reason for conflict between the Pacific northwest coast fisheries and 
the southern California tuna. 

These northern fisheries are coastal in nature, with a natural relationship to 
the adjacent coast. Tuna are rovers. 

The people of the Northwest are not asserting ownership of any ocean space be- 
yond territorial waters, nor are they, at this time, urging a broader width for terri- 
torial waters—though they might do so if that is the only means to secure protec- 
tion. They do assert the soundness of the Cordell Hull doctrine that these fisher- 
ies constitute a vital interest of this Nation and that this Nation has a special right 
to these fisheries under the “comity of the nations concerned.” The South 
American nations are asserting an extension of ocean ownership without prece- 
dent or historical background. Moreover, they have no sueh fishery rights as 
the United States and Canada have clearly established by long years of exclusive 
fishine. 

By recognizing these fundamental distinctions, the fishermen of the entire coast 
can cooperate to their mutual advantage. 


THE TRIPARTITE TREATY 


Following the war, all elements of the United States fishing industry of the 
entire Pacific coast united in demanding a reciprocal agreement with Japan that 
the Japanese should stay out of our coastal fisheries and we stay out of theirs. 
Mr. Acheson’s administration rejected the demand, but eventually allowed a 
treaty to be negotiated in late 1951 (ratified in 1953) defining the so-called absten- 
tion principle and providing that if the United States and Canada continued 
investigation, regulation and maximum sustained use of their salmon, halibut, 
and herring fisheries Japan would “abstain” from participation in these fisheries 
while the treaty continues in effect—it can be terminated in 1968. Because of 
uncertainty as to where the dividing line was between American and Asiatic 
salmon, 175 degrees west longitude was fixed temporarily and provision made for 
determining the proper location. 

The negotiations disclosed awareness of the United States claim of right to 
protect its coastal fisheries. As concluded, the treaty actually conformed to such 
claim though it avoided saying so. 

Article 1, section 2 provides : 

“Nothing in this Convention shall be deemed to affect adversely (prejudice) 
the claims of any Contracting Party in regard to the limits of territorial waters 
or to jurisdiction of a coastal state over fisheries.” 

Recent attempts by the Japanese to interpret the treaty as conceding their posi- 
tion are not only without justification but emphasize the imporance of maintain- 
ing the Cordell Hull policy. 


ROME AND GENEVA MEETINGS 


A United Nations fishery conference was held in Rome during April and May 
1955, attended by representatives of 45 nations. The conference had no authority 
to pass upon legal rights. Nevertheless the question of greatest interest ap- 
peared to be whether a nation has a right to protect its coastal fisheries, or 
whether under the fetish “freedom of the seas” any nation has the right to 
invade the coastal fisheries of any other nation providing that it keeps its 
vessels 3 miles off shore. Opinions were about equally divided. Sentiment 
seemed general, however, against handling all fisheries over to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, but on the contrary favored regional management by 
the particular nations fishing any specific stock of fish. 

Following the Rome conference, the International Law Commission met at 
Geneva and made recommendations which, if they become law, would seemingly 
repeal all existing international fishery law, condemn the Cordell Hull doctrine 
and revoke the Truman proclamation. If parties to any ocean fishery dispute fail 
to settle their differences any nation could initiate compulsory arbitration before 
tribunals consisting of “4 to 6 qualified experts in the matter of conservation of 
the living resources of the sea and 1 expert in international law.” All but one of 
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the “experts” would probably be biologists. Such a commission apaprently would 
have power to make international law to please itself and its decision would 
be final and binding. 


DEEP-SEA SALMON FISHING 


One of the complaints against present Japanese salmon fishing is that they 
catch immature salmon on midocean feeding grounds. But there is an even 
more serious feature to this fishing. The most effective conservation regulation 
of salmon involves individual treatment of the several races to the fullest extent 
possible. This is difficult at best, but considerable progress has been made 
in this respect as the salmon approach their respective rivers, especially by the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. Such regulation would be 
practically impossible if the salmon are being caught while the various races 
sre intermingled on the open ocean-feeding grounds. 

The CuatRrMAn. We will recess until 2:30. 

(Thereupon, a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2 p. m., In room 
Li4, courtroom No. 3, United States courthouse, Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson (chi urman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Magnuson and Schoeppel. 

Also present : : Delegate Bartlett. 

The CHarrmMan. We will resume the hearine and Mr. Johansen, 
who represents the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, will be our next witness. 

We will be glad to hear from you, George. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, ALASKA FISHERMEN’S 
UNION 


Mr. Jouansen. Iam not used to testifying before such distinguished 
oO} oups. 

The CHarrMan. You are used to me, and Andy Schoeppel is the 
same kind of a fellow. I wouldn’t worry about it. 

Mr. JoHansen. I hope when we get through with these hearings 

will be able to exchange a salmon steak for a pork chop with the 
Senator from Kansas. 

We have some troubles in Alaska, as you know. You have taken 
a considerable amount of testimony here as to our fisheries. I might 
say ‘I feel a little better today than I did yesterday because yesterday 

| listened to these scientists and it sounds to me, from what the -y have 
in the way of ideas as to the future of the fisheries, we should be able 
to build them up and get back on an even keel. 

I would like to say at the beginning that our union has been en- 
gaged in the fisheries in Alaska since 1902 and we represent the big- 
gest group of people employed in Alaska in that industry and, as 
such, of course, we have very much of an interest in the problems 
that we are facing today. I have probably sent something like a 
hundred letters or more to Congress from time to time on these prob- 
lems and Magnuson, in particular, will know pretty well my think- 
ing on it. However, we believe that we have to do a little more than 
send letters. I think we have to express ourselves as to what should 
be done and that is the purpose of these hearings. 

The fisheries of Alaska, of course, is an issue of national importance, 
not just local importance. I think it affects a vital part of the food 
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supply for this country and I think also that it is a supply which we 
should keep for the future and if we are going to keep it we are 
going to have to do some constructive planning along those lines. 

We have heard a mass of complaints from time to time on the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. They are more or less blamed in certain 
instances for rundown conditions of the fisheries today. I am not 
going to buy that. I know several of these people and I know they 
have, insofar as their ability is concerned, done everything possible 
to keep the supply up. 

We have had bad years in the past and we probably will have bad 
years in the future, but since 1950 we have experienced a steady de- 
cline, more of a decline than I believe we actually should have ex- 
perienced. I wouldn’t blame all of that on the Fish and Wildlife 
or any other single factor. I think that many factors have played a 
part to bring this about. I think when we separated the Fish and 
Wildlife Service we made it more effective and I think as of now we 
have a pretty good group. 

Also we have the University of Washington Research working, too, 
up there, Dr. Thompson, who is a first-rate scientist, and we have the 
Fishery Department of the Territory of Alaska, and they also have 
done much good. I believe when you take these three together, 
I am sure in the future they will be able to work together. I talked 
to Dr. Thompson, I talked to Mr. McKernan, and I have gotten as- 
surances of both of them that they will work in full cooperation. I 
think by working in cooperation and studying the problems we have, 
we are going to get somewhere on the fisheries. 

There are perh: ips, I think, many causes for this decline. For one 
thing, our population is growing steadily and we are getting more 
and more fishermen and we are getting more and more of a concen- 
tration of gear and this has, undoubtedly, I think, put a strain on 
these fisheries which perhaps the Service has not been able to over- 
come by regulations. In addition, we have what I would say is an 
unknown factor to deal with, and that is the Japanese fisheries on the 
high seas which, in my opinion, also have contributed to the decline 
of the salmon in Alaska. Now, we are not exactly in a position where 
we can prove that statement. We haven’t as yet had the necessary 
research to definitely say that they are taking our fish, but what we 
can do and what we will do is to set out a few facts in connection with 
their fisheries. 

I think that it is obvious that a salmon, regardless of where he 
comes from, in Alaska, or, for that matter, in the State of Wash- 
ington or British Columbia, will go out in the ocean and seek a spot 
where he can find the best environment, where he can find the most 
food, where he likes it best, and I don’t think that that spot necessarily 
needs to be close to Alaska or anywhere else. I think that spot can 
be anywhere in the north Pacific Ocean. I think that the salmon 
will gravitate toward such spots and that will be the ground on which 
they “will grow to maturity. Therefore, I think it is quite logical 
to say that ‘thet re is an intermingling of salmon, of Asiatic and Ameri- 
can salmon, in the Pacific Ocean. I think it is also quite logical to 

say that any high-seas fisheries that are conducted in the north Pacific 
are taking, probably the majority, by far, of the fish they are taking 
are immature fish. 
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It has been stated in this meeting several times that the nap spawns 
in our rivers and lakes, the young fish stay there for a year or two 
and then they go out in the ocean and they feed and wine her get 
ready to spawn the ‘vy leave the ocean and come back to the spot where 
they originated. That being the case, I think again it is logical to 
assume that there can be very few full-grown fish out in the ocean. 
[ think that the fish that are ready to spawn, that are mature, are 
no longer present on the high seas, but they are on the road into their 
spawning grounds. So it is logical that most of the fish out there are 
Immature. 

The CrarmMan. George, wouldn’t this be some conclusive evidence, 
too—you have it in your brief here: “All of the evidence points to 
the fact that the average number of fish per case being canned i 
Japan contains almost double the average iether of fish we put ina 
case ¢ 

Mr. Jonansen. I think that proves our point completely. I think 
that there is no particular difference in the size of either a Siberian 
or an American salmon when it is grown to maturity, and I think 
the fact that it takes so many more fish to the case also proves our 
contention that they are dealing with immature fish. 

The CHatrMAn. For instance, they make a point, which you point 
out, too, on chums, that they only average about 3° pounds, and our 
chums will average 10 and 12 pounds, and they are all coming from 
the same place out in the ocean, they are all feeding in some close, 
some general broad vicinity, so that doesn’t make much of an argument 
tome. Iam sure it doesn’t to you, either. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. No: _ doesn’t. As far as the chum are concerned, 
those figures I got on 334 were quite early figures. I think I got them 
about 214 months ago. Since that time, I understand, the average 
weight has improved somewhat, up to some point over 4 pounds, but 
how- 

The CHatrmMan. It is still only a half? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But still it would be less. 

The CHatrMan. We have some figures which bear out what you 
say here on all types. They are almost double in their number of fish 
per case. 

Mr. Jonansen. Iam a member of that advisory board to the North 
Pacific Commission and last year in our meeting in Vancouver I advo- 
cated that we ought to have some control on the unrestricted fishing 
conducted by the Japanese. Of course, last. year they took 2014 mil- 
lion salmon, and I think last year that none of us had any idea about 
the tremendous increase that was to take place in the Japanese fishing 
effort. I think if any of us had contemplated such an increase we 
would have probably taken a somewhat tougher stand a year ago. 

The Cuairman. Well, they have gone from 5 million fish 3 years 
ago to approximately, the best figures we get, 24 million 2 years ago, 
and this year they ran over 70. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, the latest figures I have, and you see them in 
the brief there, are 64,040,000. Now, there might—— 

The CHarrman. Of course, these are reported. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The figures I used are National Canners Association 
figures. 
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The CHarrMaAn. Those are reported. I don’t think anyone in Japan 
would even disagree with my statement that that was probably a little 
bit under what was caught. 

Mr. JonaNnsen. Yes; I think I will agree with you. The question is, 
what can we do about it? This treaty is in effect and it has been 
signed by the United States, Canada, and Japan, and it is in effect 
until 1956? At that time, of course, the treaty can either be renewed, 
renegotiated, or it can be completely for gotten, and we are faced with 
a few problems in that connection. I think that under the terms of 
the treaty we can do something even now to stop this unrestricted 
fishing. I think, as I have said before, that the main principle of the 
treaty was that of conservation, because if there was no need of conser- 

vation of these stocks on the high seas there would be no need of setting 
up a research program to determine all the “ifs” and “ands” about the 
salmon. I think the United States and Japan recognize that this 
treaty wasn’t perfect. 

Certainly, 1 recognized that fact and I advanced it to vou and Dele- 
gate Bartlett, as well, in 1952. I don’t say that Iam right. I have 
been wrong on a good many Eins I think that the basic principle 
of the treaty is all right, but I think, also, we went into the deal with- 
out any previous investigation, without any previous research, and 
we are reaping the harvest of that as of today. So the question is: 
What can we do about it? I think we can truthfully say that under 
the terms of the treaty the Japanese have, to a certain extent, disre- 
garded the provisions of the treaty in that they have established such 
a tremendous high-seas fishery before our research had a chance to 
come in and prove whether or not there was an intermingling between 
Asiatic and American stocks, and I think that we have a basic right 
under the treaty to present our case to the Japanese and say to them 
at our meetings in Tokyo beginning next month that they have to 
seriously curtail their fishing effort “for 1956 to give this research a 
chance to function. Also, I think we ought to impose some restric- 
tions—and when I say some restrictions, | mean we ought to impose 
upon them a certain mesh size that would allow the most immature 
fish to escape. 

The Cuarrman. If they would regulate the size of the gillnets, we 
could do that; couldn’t we ? 

Mr. JomANnsen. Yes; our mesh size in Bristol Bay, for eample, is 
51-inch, and that has over a long period of time established that 
it will catch mature fish but will allow fish that aren’t quite ready 
to spawn to go through. Last year the Japanese used three different 
sizes of mesh, none of them as big as the one we are using. This 
year I haven’t been able to get the figures from the Fish and Wildlife, 
I am not sure if they have those figures. However, I have some 
private figures from J: apan and it shows that they—and I want to 
stress that these are unofficial, but I have no reason to believe that 
they are not true—this shows that they used 4.89, the biggest mesh 
they used, that would be 13 points under 5 inches; the next one was 
4.76, which would be approimately 434; the third one they used was 
4.64, which would be a little over 43, Now, I don’t know, as a 
Senator you may not exactly recognize what a difference this makes 
in the take of the fish, but I can assure you that, as a practical fisher- 
man I can say to you, that an eighth of an inch makes an awful lot 
of difference in the amount of fish you can catch, let alone this tre- 
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inendous difference you see in this mesh size, and I think I can 
truthfully say that the only reason why these three different types 
are used is because they are trying to find out which one of those 
meshes will catch the most fish. “So we have a pretty serious situation 
confronting us in the mid-Pacific. I think, and I would like to say 
it again, I think that the basic principle of the treaty is good, of 
the treaties is good, and I think we couldn’t do without them, and 
| think this treaty can be made to work providing the Japanese will 
vet in the harness with us and recognize that one word which we call 
“conservation.” We have had no trouble with our treaties in Canada 
because those people are always most interested in conservation, as 
we have been. But with the Japanese, I think we are dealing with 
a horse of a different color. 

[ am happy to say that in our last meeting in Juneau there was 
no ceagrreneh: amongst either the advisory committee, the biology 
committee, or the Commission itself, and I am speaking about the 
American sec <h as to the need of making the necessary representa- 
tions to the Japanese on this subject. In addition, we hope th: at a 
little pressure could be put on our State Department through Con- 
gress so that every available means we have through our tion itic 
channels could also be used on the Japanese Government in this con- 
ection. I think we must effect a reduction in this fishing and if we 
don’t perfect it I am afraid we are not going to have to worry much 
about our future in the future in the fisheries. 

The CHatrMan. You suggest what I think would be a reasonable 
request to propound when you get over there, too, that until we know 
what the effect of this type of fishing they are now conducting has 
upon our salmon runs, that until that is found out, which we are 
proceeding at now with some speed, the research, they should either 
curtail or stop fishing on the high seas ¢ 

Mr. JoHansen. That is right, and you will find that position in 
our brief. We make that qualification, we have made that qualification. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. With reference to your curtailment, would 
you limit the size of their nets to the same size we use and the British 
ise? 

Mr. JoHanseN. Definitely. I would say they should adhere to 
ihe same mesh size as we use in Alaska, as to gill-netting. I think 
they should, because if we don’t, as far as I know, there is no way we 
can stop them from taking immature fish, and I want you to realize 
this, it is not the number we are particularly concerned about, but 
the fact that immature fish taken completely destroys our conserva- 
tion, because they are not only fishing on this year’s stock, they are 
ishing on next year’s stock, and the stock after that, so we have no 
more control, and the only way you can control it would be through 
au mesh size, as far as I can see. 

That brings us back to another point. McKernan stated to me 
that he felt that he is the party who would come out with a recom- 
mendation in these general hearings that are to take place in Seattle 
starting tomorrow, ‘instituting offshore control off our own coast in 
regards to our own nationals. I agree with him. I agree with him 
a hundred percent because, as I see it, we could not afford it, regardless 
of the fact that I have heard it many times said we ought to go out 
there and outfish the Japs. What will that do to us? It will just 
help to hasten the destruction which has already begun on these 
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high-seas fisheries. It wouldn’t do us any good at all. I am pretty 
much in agreement with McKernan on that, that we ought to put 
strict. reoulations on our own nationals and the ( ‘anadians as well 
to effect a control on our offshore fisheries. 

In order to further that program I called a meeting of as many 
unions and fishermen’s associations as I could get a hold of on 
the sound here around Seattle, and we had five Canadian fisher- 
men’s associations and unions present. We met on October 5 in 
White Rock, British Columbia, and discussed this very problem. 
I felt that if we could get an agreement amongst the fishermen them- 
selves that the problem would be less difficult to push through at 
the upper levels of our respective governments. I am happy to say 
to you that we agreed 100 percent in principle on instituting such 
control of our offshore waters on salmon, that is, we made one ex- 
ception, we made an exception as to troll fishing. We have a big 
fresh market here and Canada has one, and we feel that the trollers, 
with their hooks and their lines, could not be damaging to our salmon 
runs even on a comparable scale or even close to the damage you 
could do with nets. Besides that, you wouldn’t take any reds to 
amount to anything or pinks or ¢ ‘hums on the troll, it would be mostly 
silvers and kings. So that exception was made and I think that 
was a step in the right direction. 

The Crarmman. I think that contribution will be valuable for 
vou people in Tokyo because it would be such that we could hardly 
assume that they would take such steps until we would set that ex- 
ample, and I think you are setting that example. 

Mr. Jomansen. That is exactly the point that we had in mind. 
In other words, it amounts to clean your own house first and then 
you can go igers the other fellow with an open conscience. 

The CHatrrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jomansen. And we have done that, we have already declared 
that we are willing to impose these restrictions on ourselves, because 
we fully realize that the taking of salmon offshore, even if it wasn’t 
immature salmon, would still leave inshore conservation almost nul- 
lified because you would be takine races which should be allowed 
to escape. You would be out there taking the peaks of the runs 
which should be allowed to escape. So in our particular case it 
wouldn’t matter whatever its nature, as long as they are immature 
you would still hurt your own conservation efforts. I am happy to 
say there is no disagreement amongst us fishermen, as such, on that 
particular issue. 

Of course, some of this material that is in my brief here was very 
ably covered by Edward Allen. I think that the need of future 
protection for our fisheries against encroachment by foreign opera- 
tors is something that is very obvious. The populations all over the 
world are growing and the demands for food are increasingly falling 
on the sea. Last year, for example, the total catch of all of our 
fishery products amounted to approximately 50 billion pounds. It 
takes a sustaining effort if the sea is going to continue to deal out 
such an enormous amount of food. 

I think you will find that some of these nations that in the past have 
not seen fit to take care of their own resources will look to Canada 
and the United States with the idea in mind that in the Pacific North- 
west. off the coast of Alaska you have a rich untapaped source of fish 
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which they could very well use, and I think that we have to make some 
provisions now, before that thing gets too far, to protect those re- 
sources. There again I cannot but fully agree with the statement 
rnade here by Mr. Allen that the fish that we have under conservation, 
that we regulate, that we utilize, we have a right to that fish, an ex- 
clusive and legal right to it. As I say in my brief, I think that Con- 
eress, partic aul: uly you, Mr. Magnuson, should check into all of the 
aspects of the Cor dell Hull policy, the Truman proclamation, and if 
it is possible for you to do anything to implement these things it will 
he of immense value for the future of our fisheries. 

[ would like to say again that we are not particularly set in our 
deas and we don’t say that we are right in everything that we bring 
up. Weare willing to listen to other ideas, but we are set on what we 
would like to see accomplished, that some program be pushed through 
that will leave us some protection for the future. 

(Commenting on the International Law Commission 

The CuarrMan. Right there, George, all of us must agree with 
just what you say, we are not getting anyplace where we are, we had 
hetter try something else. 

Mr. JoHansen. Yes. We have to. 

The CuarrmMan. We have to or we will find ourselves out of business. 

Mr. Jonmansen. That is right. And we don’t want to go out of 
business. We have made this our business, 

The Ciaran. We don’t want to go out of business and we know 
it is not only possible to stay in business but even to a greater degree 
if we use some sense about this thing. 

Mir. Jouansen. That isright. It think it is recognized in the State 

f Washington the fish industry is our third business industry; if 
vou took away the fisheries and the value of the fisheries to this State 
you W ould certainly find an entirely different picture than you find 
here today. We have to safeguard them. I think when it comes to 
Al: sks . Alaska is getting new industry. I am happy to say that th 
forest industry, the wood- producing industry, is growing and ail 
continue to grow, but nevertheless I would say as of now the fisheries 
constitute the main economy of Alaska and certainly Alaska is as 
much wrapped up, if not more so, on this particular question than we. 

Jus t one more point, on the proposal of turning over all fisheries to 
a United Nations agency. I can’t see any merit in such a proposal, 
‘anetiee as the United States is concerned. I think we have suffered 
enough diplomatic defeats in the past to have learned a lesson and 1] 
am sure that if that ever took place we certainly would wish we were 
out of such a deal. 

Senator Scrorrret. You would at least like to have that referred 
to the Congress of the United States before anything was done about 
It! 

Mr. Jomansen. Definitely. I think that it should. TI think that 
when it comes to any domestic industry, whether it be fishing or any 
other industry in this country, we ought to take care of it ourselves; 
never mind the United Nations. 

[ made some arguments on that, did some checking on it, and we 
hope—I have no reason to believe otherwise—that Congress will s: 
no when that comes up before you. 

Just one more thing. I had a copy of a letter by the State Depart- 
ment—it was sent to Congressman Westland—and they say in this 
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letter that the long-accepted international legal principle of free fish- 
ing on the high seas is the principle that this Government vigorously 
supports. Now, I am not against that statement. I think we have 
no right to go out and tell people on the high seas what fish they 
should take, with the exce ption of salmon. I ‘think that salmon is al 
fish that can be destroyed by high-seas fisheries, and I think that based 
on the history of the fish itself, based on every bit of information we 
have on the subject, that can be verified and sustained. We will have 
to differ with the State Department when it comes to salmon. I don’t 
think that it should be fished in an unrestricted manner on the high 
seas by any nation. To fish the salmon on the high seas, in my opin- 
ion, on the high seas before it reaches maturity, is an appalling waste 
of good protein foods. That is something, I think, we should also 
have in mind. 

There is, of course, another bad thing in connection with these high- 
seas fisheries. What we have done, in effect, by allowing this unre- 
stricted fishing for salmon on the high seas is that we have made it 
possible to have this same salmon imported on our domestic market, 
so as a matter of fact we are getting the shot from both barrels. First, 
we are losing our raw product ; secondly. we have to compete with the 
finished product on the American mar ket. I think that is a point that 
should be taken into consideration, because while it costs, undoubtedly 
costs, the Japanese a good deal of money to put up the pack, still their 
costs, I believe, would be far below the cost of the production here. 
That being the fact, I think, we are going to be undersold in our own 
market. We don’t like it. Now, what can we do about that? We 
have advocated that we should have either a just, fair tariff or a limit 
on importation or both. Lam not so sure how far we can go on that 
subject. You remember. when we met on the trollers, on the bottom 
troll, on that particular thing we didn’t get very far. The bottom 
trollers are in exactly the same position today as they were when we 
met 3 years ago. As a matter of fact, they are worse off, which you 
will see from the briefs that will be submitted to you later. And so 
help me, I think that Congress has to recognize and wake up to the 
needs of these people and do whatever it can do to provide some 
protection. 

The Cratrman. Well, you know that that matter has been in the 
mill back there for a long time. Now, we have set up a_ procedure 
which allows the amendment of tariff acts based upon the injury toa 
domestic mdustry, and I don't suppose there is any one who has criti- 
cized the cumbersomeness of that procedure more than I have, even 
to the extent of introducing bills, clear to the amendment of section 
22 of the Agricultural Act, and on all those bills there is a report 
made to whoever is the President of the United States and he has a 

right to adjust the tariffs. That procedure has been going on for 
some time. It involves the crab, too, of course; it involves everything. 
You know the tuna story, too; tuna in brine and frozen tuna. That 
is something that I think has to be gone after. The trouble is that 
it’s been the longest, most drawn out, most cumbersome procedure I 
have seen in Government. The Government could pass a bill, but the 
Delegate from Alaska, could tell you what we run up against, that the 
committees in charge of these bills—and we are not on them—don’t 
want to take a specific item because, they say, it will open up Pan- 
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dora’s box, and we ought to go through this procedure, the Tariff 
Commission, and then to the White House, which we are trying to do; 
we are pushing it as fast we we can. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, I recognize and know that you have your 
difficulties as well as we have ours. I think that part of the fault 
lies with ourselves, in that we have not seen fit to get together as 
one group and put our propositions in such a form that they could be 
pushed by all of our representation on the west coast. I think that is 
a need we will take care of in the very short future. I think we have 
had a tentative promise of a meeting, for example, with the tuna 
people which we hope will take place sometime the end of next month. 
We have worked in closer cooperation with the various sections of the 
industry here. Between all of us perhaps we can do a little more in 
the future than we have done in the past. 

Coming back to the importation of salmon, I think there is one 
more thing that we should keep in mind on that particular subject. 
We in Alaska, in the canneries of Alaska, in the old days, now, you 
couldn't come within a couple or 3 miles of a cannery before you 
knew it was a cannery, even if you didn’t see it, because you could 
smell it. That is an entirely different situation today. Those can- 
neries are kept so clean that I could venture to say you could eat 
off the floor in any one of them. And the product is handled in such 
a way that it does credit to the man who is putting it up. _ It is some- 
thing that can be eaten safely by all of our citizens. There again, 
we are not sure under just what conditions a foreign-canned product 
isputup. Sure, it has to pass our pure-food laws, ‘T suppose; I don't 
know. I suppose it has to pass them, but it doesn’t give us a chance 
to examine the conditions under which it is processed. 

A few cans which are not good, of course, will take away a cus- 
tomer ah as such, they have a very important bearing on our future 
sales of salmon, particularly if we come to a point where we can build 
these fish runs, rebuild them back to where they should be. So I think 
that we ought to have a picture that would clearly show the American 
housewife a — that lets her know that this is a product which has 
been canned in Japan or wherever it may come from, or this is a prod- 
uct that was caught in a foreign country and shipped in here in a 
frozen condition. 

Another thing. This year, this current fiscal year, we have $750,000 
that we are spending for research on the North Pacific Commission. 
lt is money well spent because it is not only going to provide the 
answers that we seek in relation to the intermingling of American- 
Asiatic stocks of salmon, it is also going to provide a good many 
answers that we need for the future welfare of the fisheries in Alaska. 
Next year we hope to get an appropriation of something like $900,000 
for the same purpose ‘and we hope when this comes up we can be as- 
sured of your full support on that bill because it is indeed very neces- 
sary. We want to increase our tagging program from, I think it was 
90,000 this fiscal year, to 203,000. We think we have to increase that 
tagging. : ! 

The C HAIRMAN. That will be a matter of course. You can bring it 
before us in appropriations, and specifically me. We will talk about 
that later. It is in the Interior, Fish and Wildlife, appropriation. 

Mr. JoHansen. What I have submitted to you in the brief here will 
probably take care of most of my testimony, with one exception. We 
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read an announcement in the paper made by Secretary McKay as to 
the abolition of fish traps. Of course, that is a very important ques- 
tion insofar as we are concerned because we represent most, if not all, 
of these people who make their living in the trapped fish canneries of 
Alaska. Iam just going to talk in general terms a few minutes on this 
particular question. I haven't given it enough study to be too specific 

and we want to reserve an opening later on for any arguments which 
we might have for « Vr age uinst that proposition. But I would like to 
say this, that 2 years ago the traps were reduced by 50 percent. That 

meant a job loss to our people of approximately between 1,800 and 
2 000, between 1.800 and 2,000 jobs went down the drain. A cheek with 
the Machinists’ Local 79 to find out just how many jobs were lost under 
that consolidation, as far as the machinists were concerned, revealed 
to me that it was a surprisingly high number. I was told a minimum 
of 400 jobs were lost in that union. Of course, we never made any 

objections as to these jobs because it was in the interest of conservation, 

and I think I can truthfully state to you, I think you know it, that 
when it comes to conservation, we have been endeavoring to go along 
as far as is humanly possible, and we feel this, that even losing jobs 
now, if you can gain jobs in the future, well, we have to goalong. The 
reason so many jobs were lost was not just because of the reduction 
of the traps itself, but it was because of the fact that a great consolida- 
tion of canneries took place. Many canneries were placed on the in- 

operative list, not operating, so consequently the machinists lost who 
were employed in those canneries. 

The CHairman. If one closes up, doesn’t that mean there would be 
more employment in the other one, if they are consolidated ¢ 

Mr. JoHansen. It couldn’t have meant that, not necessarily, because 
these jobs are still lost under a consolidation. 

The CHairman. What you are saving is the overall employment had 
that drop? 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes. So what is going to take place if this proposal 
goes through, I don’t know. I am not concerned with the traps as 
such, I am concerned with the jobs that are at stake, because jobs are 
not easy to find. You lose them, you lose jobs through the course of 
natural events, but when you start to legislate them out of existence we 
want to know why and we have a right to know the reason why. [f it 
will mean a lot more jobs than ever, we want to keep as many jobs as 
possible. As far as Iam concerned, that is our primary consideration. 

As I have stated, I haven't prepared anything on this particular 
gene I am just giving you a general statement. Well, of course, 

‘will look it over very carefully. We represent probably better than 
2,000 people who would be affected in this particular instance and, of 
course, they are anxious about what is going to happen. Iam thinking 
of it as a matter of jobs. Jobs are something that I am constantly 
bothered with. I have people coming to see me all the time, they want 
to get a job, and sometimes you can get them one and sometimes you 
can’t. Also I am concerned with these consolidations in this respect, 
that the canneries, as such, are part of the backbone of the economy of 
Alaska. As to the freezers, don’t forget this, they might be a cheaper 
method of conserving fish, processing fish, but they don’t contribute 
anything to the economy, but the canneries do because they employ 
people who live in the district and spend their money there. Certainly 
that is another factor that you have to bear in mind. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Bartlett, do you have any questions to ask 
George ! 

Mr. Bartierr. Three or four, if you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman. 

May we refer to page 6 of your brief where you "discuss that subject 
under the heading No. 6, referring to the possibility that if the Japa- 
nese salmon comes into this country in an unsanitary condition, do you 
know what type of inspection, administration, is provided by the F ood 
and Drug Administration here / 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I might be off on this particular item. I said here 
“under custom inspections.” Since that time I have been informed 
that it does go through a pure food law inspection and, as far as that is 
concerned, it probably should be all right, but L still say we don’t know 
just exactly under what conditions it was processed. 

Mr. Barrierr. I think you are right, because I don’t think that that 
would discover anything except obv iously spoiled fish. It wouldn’t 
determine the cleanliness of the conditions under which it was packed. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is exactly what I am driving at, Mr. Bartlett. 
[ think it is important. 

Mr. Bartierr. In Anchorage when this committee was in session 
[foward Wakefield showed the committee pictures of operations aboard 

me of the Japanese crab ships and they were being processed under 

n nditions which Mr. Wakefield said would not be tolerated on any 
\merican ship or ashore. And he ventured the opinion that prob- 

ly the same conditions would be found on the Japanese salmon ships, 

didn’t know, but he assumed if they did it that way on one type of 
eration they would probably do it on another. 

The Cuarrman. And it is hard to check on all of it. I have prose- 

ted many a case right in this building. 

Mr. Barrierr. It would be almost impossible to check if it wouldn’t 

packed in a clean manner. 

The CHatrmMan. Just spot checking does it sometimes and some- 

mes it doesn’t. 

Mr. Jomansen. What can we do about it if it passes the proper 
agencies? We are almost at the point where I don’t see where we 
can—or can we—deal effectively with that. 

Mr. Barrierr. I don’t see where under the present ground rules 
They would have to be changed, I think. But I don’t imagine that 
the American housewife would want to buy Japanese crabmeat, for 
example, if she could see those pictures shown to the committee up in 
Anchorage, she wouldn’t be too keen about it. 

Mr. Johansen, do you believe the Alaska salmon run will be re- 
stored under the present policies of the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Jomansen. You are putting me kind of on the spot by that 
particular question. 

Mr. Bartierr. You have to guess, I know. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to say this, that as of today I like our 
new Administrator up there very much. After these fishery hearings 
are over, taking place tomorrow, and Thursday, and Friday I may 
not like him at all. But I believe there is capable personnel in the 
Service and I think that it is a question possibly of a somewhat closer 
cooperation between all parties concerned. I think if we had it they 
could possibly do a better job. I was asked in this connection—— 
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The Cnarrman. Now, for the record, Mr. Bartlett, you are asking 
the witness as to the management in the segment of Alaska, or the 
whole, clear up to the Depar tment of the Interi ior, the Secretary of the 
Dep: wrtment of the Interior? 

Mr. Barrietr. I am asking about the overall side; yes. 

The Cramman. Because we might like somebody up in Alaska 
and we might not like the fellow w vho is over him in Washington. 

Mr. Barrierr. Who has the ultimate and supreme authority, after 
all. 

Mr. Jowansen. Of course, I think you were present at the meeting 
when we met in Magnuson’s office in W ashington, and I said there. 
I accused them of using most of the money for wildlife and not enough 
for the fisheries, and I would like to s say this, that under those con- 
ditions, as they existed, and had they continued to exist on the basis 
of Fish and Wildlife together, I don’t believe that the agency would 
be good enough to carry out the responsibilities it has to its fishermen, 
but I believe since the separation took place there is a much better 
possibility of doing the job. 

Mr. Barrierr. Inthe second paragraph of your brief you say this: 


The eatch, with only slight variation, has gone steadily down until the 1955 
catch was less than one-half the average catch of the 5 years ending 1939. 
Why do you think that was the case ? 

Mr. Jowansen. There again it’s hard to say. We have had the 
problem of predator control, I think, that hasn’t been taken care of, 

The CHarrMan. You are mad at sea lions, too? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am not saying that, because I heard enough about 
it yesterday, but one of the stock answers that we used to have on that 
particular thing was that maybe if we destroyed these predators 
we would upset ‘the balance of nature. I don’t know, but I think they 
have done a tremendous lot to our fish population. I went back— 
you can check some of my old stuff on it—where we stressed these 
trout, these lake trout in Bristol Bay, when we opened that district. 

Mr. Barrerr. Didn’t the Fish and Wildlife Service oppose very 
strongly the bounty system for those trout 4 

Mr. JonHansen. Our proposition on it was we ought to try to fish 
them out because we found actually that they had varying amounts of 
fingerlings and small fry in them, up to 60 in a single trout. 

Mr. Barrert. I think the Territory used to pay a bounty on trout 
tails and the Fish and Wildlife Service was against it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Bartterr. What other reasons would you assign for the very 

radical and even frightening drop in the Alaska salmon catch? 

Mr. Jowansen. I think I could say in some districts there might 
have been an intensification of the fishing effort, which would not 
have allowed enough fish to escape. In other districts, I believe it 
could have been possible, based on what fishery scientists have found 
out today, that too much fish got in and spoiled it. For example, just 
quoting one specific instance, in Ugashik in 1950, if I remember cor- 
rectly, we had an escapement of something like a million fish. We got 
no returns to amount to anything this year. I have forgotten what 
the averages of the boats were, but I don’t believe that the average 
catch per boat was more than seventeen, eighteen hundred fish. 

Mr. Bartietr. Someone made some bad guesses ? 
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Mr. Jowansen. You can take that exact number with a grain of 
salt, but I am not very far off. I don’t know just what happened. 
So I would say, sure I am not sitting here and telling you that the 
Fish and eee Service is above reproach. 

Mr. Bartrerr. I didn’t think you would, no. 

Mr. JowanseNn. No. I think they have a lot to learn and they have 
made a lot of mistakes, but I will say this, that anybody who is in 
that job may make those same mist: ukes and might have a lot to learn. 

Mr. Bartietr. I think that would be true in every case. I think the 
people who testified up in the Territory agreed that in all probability 
would happen. 

You said 2 years ago the traps were reduced in the effectiveness of 
the fishing effort by 50 percent. That was true in other forms that 
year, too, wasn’t it ’ 
~ Mr. Jonansen. I would say this, I think it was true in this way, I 
am not sure, so sure, whether purse seins were reduced or any number 
of them were reduced; what I do know is that certain bays where the 
purse seiners used to fish and get good catches were closed off, and I 
am not so sure if they directly ‘reduced the gear or reduced their fish- 
ing take by closing off certain spots. That is something I don’t pay 
too much attention to because we don’t have any jurisdiction on it. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has your organization ever taken a stand with re- 
spect to the elimination of fish ‘traps? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Not that I know of. I would like to put this out, 
as far as I am concerned, I said that. before, I am interested in jobs, 
[ am interested in conservation. I think that any gear, if it harmful 
to conservation, be it any type of gear, if it can't ‘be regulated so as 
to effect the conservation, that you want to regulate the runs, what- 
ever have you, you have to do something about it, That is a yardstick, 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Bartierr. But your organization has never taken a position for 
or against the abolishment of the fish traps? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. As far as I know, Mr. Bartlett, I haven’t up to the 
present time. Now, I am going to look this picture over very care- 
fully and it might be well to take a strong position this trip. I, of 
course, am instructed by my membership to preserve all the jobs I can 
for the membership and of course I can do nothing else. 

Mr. Barrierr. Surely. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Personally I have never fished traps. I don’t know 
anything about it. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let me ask you, what is the position of the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union concerning transfer of administrative control from 
the Federal to the Territorial government ? 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, 1 would like to answer it this way, I 
think that we are at the stage in the fishery history of Alaska where 
we had better be somewhat careful with experimentation, and I 
think that that would be in the nature of experimentation at this 
particular stage. 

Mr. Bartierr. Even in view of the fact that the salmon pack this 
year was the lowest in 50 years? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, of course, this year we don’t know what hap- 
pened. Let’s go back to a couple of years ago where we had a 
tremendous—I can’t recall the exact year, it isn’t more than 2 or 3 
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years ago—where we had a tremendous escapement of pinks, a big 
downstream migration. We never got the fish back in the 2-year 
cycle we should “have. We don’t know what happened to those fish 
in the ocean. There again the value of oceanography and all these 
researches we are going to do now will be obvious. 

Mr. Bartierr. You think it would be too daring, Mr. Johansen, too 
experimental, for Alaska to operate its own fisheries—Alaska, the 
only political subdivision of the United States that is not permitted 
to do so? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is quite a question you are asking me and I don't 
claim to know all about these things and I would rather not give you 
an opinion on it at this time. 

Mr. Barrterr. How many members are there in there in the AFU, 
Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr. JoHansen. I would say roughly we have 3,700 members at the 
present time. I am talking about active me wabees who actually go 
up to Alaska. ie 

Mr. Barrterr. Are you nationally affiliated ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Barrierr. Which affiliation ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. We have a local industry charter, 1821, from the 
C1O. 

Mr. Barrierr. When did that come into being ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. We voted on that affiliation this last summer. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you become a part of the CIO when? 

Mr. JonHANsEN. As soon as the vote was over. I think that was in 
August. 

Mr. Barrierr. Before that were you independent ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. You were always independent before ? 

Mr. Jonansen. What do you mean by “always independent”? 

Mr. Barrierr. Prior to this year. 

Mr. JoHAaNsEeN. No. We have been independent since 1950. 

Mr. Barrierr. Which union were you connected with then ? 

Mr. Jonansen. CIO. 

Mr. Bartierr. How did you happen to leave the CIO then? 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. We didn’t leave the CIO. The international—and 
[ don’t know just—I would like to raise this point, I don’t know what 
your object in asking this question is, but I will answer it if you think 
it’s all right for the record, but in 1950 the fishermen and Allied W ork- 
ers, which was our and practically every other union on the coast’s 
parent affiliation at that time, was dismissed or expelled from the CIO 
and of course we went with them. We were not expelled—Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, as such, was not expelled from the CIO but we 
were expelled through our parent affiliation at that time. Now, the 
CIO has for a number of years asked us to come back; they extended 
an invitation to us this year to come back in and this year we did. 

Mr. Bartierr. How many of your members are resident Alaskans, 
would you judge? 

Mr. JoHansen. I would say in the neighborhood of between—it’s 


kind of hard to say, but I would say between 700 and 800 people. 
Mr. Bartierr. How many of those live in southeastern Alaska, 


do you think? 
Mr. Jonansen. Now you have got me. I couldn’t say offhand. 
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Mr. Bartierr. You spoke about so many of them working around 
traps. What percentage of your people in southeastern Alaska gain 
employment by reason of the existence of the traps, would you judge‘ 

Mr. JoHANsEN. All of them. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Every one of them in the southeastern district. 

The CHatrman. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator Scnorpret. I don’t believe I have any questions. It has 
been pretty well covered. 

I want to read your brief carefully, sir. 

Mr. Jowansen. I appreciate that, and I would like to say this: 
That sometimes you come up before these hearings with your troubles 
and your struggles and sometimes you find that the people listening 
to you who are representing the Government are not too sympathetic. 
I would like to say this: That the Members of Congress that have 
listened to all of the witnesses here have appeared sympathetic to the 
cause that we are pleading and I am sure, with regard to these hear- 
ings, we are going to get some remedies which will affect our future 
fisheries for the better. 

I am sure, as far as I am concerned, that I have taken these fisheries 
on the bipartisan basis, I have discussed them with our Republican 
Members, with our Democrats, without making any distinction, and 
| hope when you come back into session that you can deal with them 
on the same basis. I am sure we are going to see the results which 
we hope to see. 

Senator Scnorpret. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say this: 
Some of us in the Congress, obviously, get interested. In my own sec: 
tion we are an agricultural community, hence we put great stress on ow" 
own problems, but the very thing this gentleman has mentioned hers 
with regard to sympathetic understanding, the more of these men from 
Congress who can get up into these areas on such hearings as these 
and get the feel of things and see them and get to know the interest’: 
of these people and the importance of them, it is pretty compelling 
when you get back there and these questions come up on new types of 
legislation and changes in laws. You take a much more intensive 
interest in things. That is why I am getting a liberal education up 
here, and I am trying to be a good listener, and I hope we can do some- 
thing about some of these problems. 

Mr. Jouansen. I appreciate that. I hope you can do something 
about it. 

(Supplementary material submitted by Mr. Johansen :) 


Brrer oF ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION CONCERNING CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF PACIFIC 
Coast SALMON FISHERIES 


SUMMARY 


For many years Pacific coast salmon fishing was one of the most productive 
and valuable fishing industries in the world. For decades it has been the back- 
bone of the economy of Alaska in particular. There it gave direct employment to 
about 25,000 people and indirect employment to many thousands more. The 
number of people employed, the value of production, the taxes paid, were 
more than that of all other Alaska natural resources and industrial enterprises 
put together. 

Now, for more than a decade, the catch with only slight variation has gone 
steadily down until the 1955 catch was less than one-half the average catch of 
the 5 years ending 1939. Cannery operators have been compelled to consolidate 
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their operations and thousands of fishermen and cannery workers have been 
thrown out of employment. 

The war stopped the Japanese from rapid increase of fishing off the coasts 
of other nations. Since peace, this activity has been aggressively renewed. 
By the peace treaty their shore canneries in Siberia and the Kurile Islands were 
taken away from them and they can no longer fish inshore in these regions. 
Naturally, they promoted salmon fishing in the open North Pacific where they 
have increased their salmon catch from about 2 million in 1952 to about 65 million 
in 1955. Much of this huge catch this year was canned and is being offered in 
the world markets, including our own, at prices below our own cost of production. 

Conservation regulation is essential to the maintenance of salmon fisheries. 
Salmon differ from most ocean fish. They spawn only in fresh water. Though 
they go to sea part of their lives, they return to the stream or lake where they 
were spawned, in turn to spawn and die. There is therefore a direct relationship 
between each salmon in the ocean and some specific American or Asiatic stream 
or lake even though the salmon from both sides of the ocean may intermingle 
on some ocean feeding grounds. 

Salmon are largest and of best quality just as they approach the shore to find 
their native stream. It is not until then that it is possible to segregate their 
different races for regulatory purposes. It is an economic loss to cateh them 
before they reach full growth. It is a positive threat to the future supply to 
catch them before they can be effectively regulated. 

Although we know very little about the salmon while they are in the ocean, it 
is probable that the Japanese are catching some of our American-spawned 
salmon which if allowed to survive would return to America to spawn. It would 
therefore seem that every reasonable effort should be made to induce the Japa- 
nese to abandon or at least reduce their present ocean fishing until it ean be 
found out whether they are catching American-spawned salmon contrary to their 
assurances in the tripartite treaty. 

Because of the impossibility of adequate regulation for conservation purposes 
when deep-sea fishing for salmon is permitted, it is equally important that the 
Governments of this country and Canada should also take immediate steps to 
stop all high seas fishing for salmon by their own fishermen before there is any 
expansion of that type of fishing. 

The International North Pacific Fisheries Commission is aggressively pushing 
its work of biological investigation. The United States is carrying its share of 
this work, although because of its importance much more should be done in 
this direction. However, something more than scientific investigation is needed 
to meet the present situation and is needed right now. 

There appears to be a disposition by the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations and the International Law Commission of the United 
Nations to take over the management of all of the ocean fisheries of the world. 
There are few nations other than Canada and the United States which follow 
or even understand fishery conservation. So, instead of putting their own 
fisheries on a sound permanent-yield basis, they wish to break into the fisheries 
which this country and Canada have built up by the rigid restrictions placed 
on their own fishermen. These other countries greatly outnumber us in both of 
these United Nations organizations. Not only for this reason, but also because 
experience shows that fisheries can be better managed on a regional rather than 
on a worldwide basis, this movement of these United Nations organizations 
should be stopped. 

When, before the war the Japanese entered Alaska’s salmon fishery, Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull took a firm stand that this Nation has an exclusive right to these 
fisheries. He formulated the policy that where we have developed, regulated, 
and protected one of our coastal fisheries, we thereby established a special 
right to that fishery entirely regardless of the width of territorial waters. This 
sound policy was intended to be implemented by the Truman proclamation of 
1945. By the tripartite treaty, the Japanese temporarily agreed to “abstain” 
from entering our salmon, halibut, and herring fisheries which we had devel- 
oped, regulated, and protected for many years, but the treaty expressly provides 
that it should not affect the claims of either party as to their rights to their 
coastal fisheries. So there is nothing in the treaty which prevents this eountry 
from insisting upon the maintenance of the Cordell Hull policy which is so im- 
portant to the protection of our fisheries. It may be our chief reliance when 
the tripartite treaty comes to an end. 
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RECOMMENDED ACTION 


1. Urge the Department of State through diplomatic action to endeavor to 
induce the Japanese on the grounds of conservation to abandon or at least reduce 
their high seas salmon fishing until the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission shall have conducted a sufficient investigation to determine whether 
American and Asiatic salmon intermingle and where they are found in the ocean, 
also to find out what effect the catching of immature salmon in the high seas of 
the North Pacific may have on the American stock of salmon. 

2. Urge the Department of State vigorously to maintain the Cordell Hull 
policy of defending our exclusive rights to these coastal fisheries which we 
ourselves have developed, regulated, and protected, also to implement the Truman 
proclamation so as to apply it for this purpose for which it was intended. 

3. Encourage bilateral and multilateral treaties whereby the nations directly 
concerned in a particular stock of ocean fish, and only those nations, agree upon 
the joint conservation management of such fish. It should be remembered in this 
connection that the Tripartite Treaty in article IV, section I (iii) very prop- 
erly recognizes that a special condition exists between Canada and the United 
States because of the historical mingling of the fishery vessels of these two 
countries in the fisheries outside of the territorial waters of each of them. Noth- 
ing should be done to interfere with this friendly intermingling in these waters. 

4, Take steps to secure the negotiation of a new treaty to prohibit all fishing 
for any species of salmon outside of the territorial waters of the two countries 
(except by trolling) and while negotiations are pending for such a treaty, en- 
deavor to secure the concurrent action of the fishery divisions of the two countries 
and of the Pacific Coast States involved in order to prevent any such fishing. 

5. Protect American fishermen’s standards of living by preventing our 
markets from being swamped by the importation of cheap foreign fish. 

In this connection, protect this industry which is so important to the welfare 
of this country by a properly computed tariff or by placing quotas on importa- 
tions or both; also, when raw fish are imported and canned here, require that 
the labels show that the cans contain foreign caught fish. It is usually im- 
possible to prove dumping, even when it exists. 

6. Protect the American public from purchasing imported canned fish which, 
even though it may pass custom’s inspection, may nevertheless have been 
canned under unsanitary conditions, instead of under the clean and sanitary 
conditions which are enforced in this country, by requiring the labels to show 
so promiently that a purchaser cannot be misled, that the fish are imported. 

7. Oppose all movements of any international body to manage fisheries on a 
worldwide basis, but instead insist upon ocean fisheries being regulated upon 
a regional basis with separate consideration for the separate stocks of fish. 
In this connection oppose approval by this country of the recommendations of the 
International Law Commission which, if adopted, would reverse the Cordell Hull 
poliey, revoke the Truman proclamation, in effect repeal all international law 
regarding ocean fisheries, and in place set up compulsory arbitration commis- 
sions, consisting mostly of biologists, which would have arbitrary power to decide 
all fishery questions and manufacture international law to suit themselves, 
with no appeal from their decisions. 

8. Secure adequate appropriations, or allotments from the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy funds, in order to speed up the investigation of the ocean life of our North 
Pacific salmon so that proper steps ean be taken before it is too late to save 
existing stocks and to restore such stocks as are now depleted. 

9. Secure recognition in all departments of our Government of the importance 
of fisheries to the economic life of this Nation, its defense, its future food 
supply, to the livelihood of thousands of fishermen’s families, and to the main- 
tenance of good international relations which are so essential to the cause of 
peace. 

HISTORY 


We understand that most of the rules or laws concerning territorial waters 
and the high seas grew up to meet the conditions before there were any power 
boats, nylon nets, or sonar devices. If these old rules do not meet modern 
conditions, they should be changed or forgotten. 

If 3 miles as the width of the waters which a nation owns along its shores 
is not wide enough, it should be widened. However, we find that Mr. Cordell 
Hull when he was Secretary of State and learned that the Japanese were coming 
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across the ocean to take our Alaska salmon, decided that it was not necessary 
to change this rule. He found that there was perfectly good law for protecting 
a nation’s coastal fisheries which it had developed and cared for. On November 
22, 1937, Mr. Hull sent a message to Japan in which he said: 


“It must be taken as a sound principle of justice that an industry such as de- 
scribed which has been built up by the nationals of one country cannot in fair- 
ness be left to be destroyed by the nationals of other countries. The American 
Government believes that the right or obligation to protect the Alaska salmon 
fisheries is not only overwhelmingly sustained by conditions of their develop- 
ment and perpetuation, but that it is a matter which must be regarded in a 
comity of the nations concerned.” 


And the Japanese pulled their fishing boats out of Bristol Bay and have not 
sent them in since. 

But the fishermen’s unions and cannerymen were not satisfied with this. 
They joined forces to get something more permanent to protect their rights 
to our salmon, halibut, and herring fisheries of Alaska. So Mr. Hull worked 
up the statement of a permanent policy which, however, was not issued until 
September 1945 and is called the Truman proclamation. When Mr. Truman 
signed it, he also had an official statement released which says: 


“As a result of the establishment of this new policy, the United States will 
be able to protect effectively, for instance, its most valuable fishery, that for 
the Alaska salmon.” 


Since that time, it is true that there have been some people who are so inter- 
nationally minded that they want to forget the interests and rights of their 
own people. However, the Cordell Hull policy still stands and its basic idea 
was written into the Tripartite Treaty between Japan, Canada, and the United 
States. There it is called abstention and may be defined as follows: 


“Where a nation has over a substantial period of time scientifically investi- 
gated, regulated, and made substantial use on a sustainable-yield basis of its 
coastal fisheries, then so long as such conditions prevail, it has the legal right 
to the exclusive use of such fisheries to whatever distance offshore the fishery 
extends. This may bea joint right with an adjoining nation.” 


In the Tripartite Treaty, Japan admits that our three fisheries—salmon, hali- 
but, and herring—comply with this definition. Accordingly, Japan agreed to 
stay out of these fisheries for the term of the treaty providing that we keep 
them up. However, Japan did not agree to stand by the abstention principle 
after the treaty ends, so it is important that we back up Cordell Hull’s position 
that we have a right to enforce the principle. 

When the people who negotiated the Tripartite Treaty came to consider the 
salmon of Bering Sea, no one seemed to know how far toward Asia our Alaska 
salmon went. So a line was fixed temporarily at 175° west longitude but pro- 
vision was made to move the line if it is not in the proper place. The treaty 
also created a new commission called the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission. This Commission was to investigate to see whether the line is in 
the right place, and is now conducting such an investigation. 

It seems probable that the salmon from Asia and North America actually mix 
up together on feeding grounds in the North Pacific, so there is no real dividing 
line between them. If this is true, then the Japanese or anyone else who catches 
salmon on these feeding grounds is probably catching some American salmon 
along with salmon from Asia. By the treaty, the Japanese are not supposed to 
eatch any of our American salmon. Besides, the treaty calls for all three coun- 
tries to support sound conservation, and it is our belief that the Japanese are 
eateching immature salmon which should be allowed to grow to their full mature 
weight. According to the Pacific Fisherman figures on this year’s catch, it took 
2114 red salmon of the Japanese catch to make a case of canned salmon, but it 
took only 12 American salmon, on the average, to make a case. Also the Japa- 
nese reports themselves indicate that the chum salmon they caught this year 
averaged about 1 pound less in weight than those taken last year. This was 3°%4 
pounds average per fish, while our chum salmon average from 10 to 12 pounds. 
This certainly looks as if the Japanese caught immature salmon. 

Comparison of Japanese and Alaska salmon catches is startling: 
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JAPANESE CATCH IN FISH 
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1 This figure includes 13,537,000 from the Sea of Okhotsk. 
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It is apparent that the Alaska catch has been going down and the Japanese 
catch coming up. It is interesting to note that the halibut catch of this coast, 
under the careful management of the International Pacific Halibut Commission, 
and without any Japanese interference, has been coming up until 1954 broke 
all records. Also, the sockeye salmon of the Puget Sound-Gulf of Georgia region, 
under the sound management of the International Pacific Salmon Commission 
broke all records in 1954 for that particular cycle of such salmon. 

How much Alaska spawned salmon the Japanese caught this year, or how 
much of it was small immature salmon, we not only do not know but probably 
never will know, but we do not believe there should have been any. In any 
event, we believe that until there has been enough thorough investigation so 
that we really know what effect the Japanese fishing is having on our American 
salmon, the Japanese should not increase their fishing and certainly should take 
immediate steps to stop taking any immature salmon on the high seas. They 
should be able to handle this by enforcing a minimum size mesh for their gill nets. 


SALMON AND TUNA 


There is really no excuse for the salmon and tuna fishermen to fail to work 
together. There is a big difference in their situations. It was the United 
States and Canadian fishermen—and nobody else—who developed the salmon, 
halibut, and herring fisheries of the North American Pacific Coast. These 
countries have spent millions of dollars investigating and regulating their 
fisheries. If fishermen from other countries try to break into these fisheries, it 
will not increase the world’s food supply. It will do just the opposite, for it 
is unnatural to believe that our fishermen will continue to put up with the 
restrictions and sacrifices they have had placed upon them, if outsiders are to 
reap the harvest. Cordell Hull was not claiming more than 3 miles ownership 
of the waters along our coast. What he did claim was the fisheries which we 
had developed, investigated, regulated, and protected. 

When it comes to tuna, it was not the South Americans who developed that 
fishery. It was the southern California tuna fishermen who found an unused 
valuable deep sea fishery of a fish which is not a coastal fish at all but a deep 
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sea rover which at times roves along the South American coast. Even now 
the South Americans are not seriously developing these fisheries along their 
own coasts. Instead, they are making big claims to the ocean itself. They 
claim they own it for 200 miles off their coasts—actually own it. 

This situation is so different that there can be no justification for any southern 
California fish people trying to turn our northern coastal fisheries over to the 
Japanese or anyone else merely to try to make up an extra argument against 
the South Americans. The salmon fishermen stand ready to back up their 
tuna brothers in contesting the absurd claims of the South Americas to 200 
miles ocean ownership. But we feel we have a right to be supported in turn 
in our sound and historical claim to our northern fisheries which mean our 
very bread and butter. 

Just because of the newspaper notoriety over a shooting incident off the 
Ecuadorean coast, representatives of our Government should not be misled into 
making rash statements and admissions which may sacrifice our great northern 
fisheries. 

RECENT MEETINGS 


We understand that at the fishery conference called at Rome this spring by 
the United Nations, the principal discussion was between those nations which 
claimed the right to protect their own coastal fisheries and those nations which 
did not want any restriction on their catching anybody’s fish anywhere. We 
also understand that no decision was reached. 

After this, however, there was a meeting of another United Nation’s body 
called the International Law Commission which met at Geneva and adopted 
recommendations concerning ocean fishing. As we read these recommenda- 
tions, it seems to us that the members of this Commission may know a lot of 
law but know nothing about fishing. If their recommendations should become 
law, we really would have no law at all but groups called “arbitration com- 
missions” made up principally of theoretical scientists who would make all 
fishery law of the world to suit their own nations. We believe our Government 
should fight their proposals right down the line. 


RIGHTS OF FISHERMEN 


Ve bear no ill will toward the Japanese or any other race of people. We 
believe that they are entitled to fair treatment and we wish to see that they 
are treated fairly. But most people very naturally and properly look after 
their own interests first. So we believe that our own Government should think 
first of our own people and not give away their rights. 

The fishermen of this nation are entitled to as much consideration as any 
other group of our pepulation. They have a right to demand that those natural 
resources from which they gain their living should be protected for their 
benefit. They should not be traded away on any international bargin counter. 
Moreover, they not only have a right to demand this on their own account as 
citizens, but also because they render an exceptionally valuable service to their 
country both in times of peace and war. 

Respectifully submitted. 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasury. 


The Cuairman. We will take a 10-minute recess for the benefit of 
the reporter. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

The CramrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear from Bert Johnston, manager of the Fishermen’s 
Cooperative Association. 

Bert, you have a statement there which we will put in the record in 
full. 

Mr. Jonunston. That is fine. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Bert G. JOHNSTON, FISHERMEN’S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


THE EFFECT OF FOREIGN FISHERIES ON THE AMERICAN FISHERMAN 


My name is Bert G. Johnston. I am the secretary-manager of the Fishermen's 
Cooperative Association, a nonprofit group of salmon and tuna boatowners oper- 
ating in the Pacifie fisheries from Alaska to 'Mexico. The funetion of this 
association is the handling and marketing of fish in the State of Washington as 
well as supplying, icing, and fueling of these vessels on the coast. The shore 
facilities of this association are owned by the producing boatowners, which 
together with their boat investments represent a total of two and one-quarter 
million doHars of capital invested in fisheries. 

The individual investment in most of the cases represents a lifetime of hard- 
ship and hazards, adverse markets and good markets, poor catches and good 
catches, Which must average with some luck thrown in, the sum and total of a 
modest return by the American standards of small business. 

Since the close of World War II the conditions in the Pacific coast fisheries 
have encountered a serious economic slump, which is definitely due to the postwar 
world trade policy. Our business is a universal occupation and is as vulnerable 
to foreign imports as farm products would be without the protective legislation 
enjoyed by that industry. We have experienced the competitive impact in the 
import of fisheries products from low labor cost nations and we know conclusively 
it is beyond our ability to meet the competition. 

The history of tuna imports and its effect upon the Pacific coast tuna fishery 
is a lesson that is priceless to our experience in world trade. It points to the 
futility of our standards, versus Japanese economy with their ingenious gimmicks 
to eliminate competition from American production, while usurping the American 
market developed by American production. 

At the present time the albacore price ex-vessel in California is as low as $280 
per ton. About 250 of our northern vessels worked south into the albacore fishery 
with an agreed price of $350 per ton. Shortly after the season started the 
reduction began, $350, $810 to $300 to $280 per ton and the basis of these price 
reductions was the quotations and availability of Japanese albacore. 

In order to separate and classify the tuna industry we must first clarify the 
point that our smaller boats produce the albacore which is approximately 12 
percent of the total production of tuna. The clipper and seine fleet represents 
the balance of the industry with the production of yellowfin, shipjack, etc. 

The 12 percent constituting the albacore production is the choice or premium 
white meat tuna, which brings a $60 to S80 per ton higher raw price than the 
yellowfin. The Japanese fresh and frozen imports are 55 percent albacore which 
is borne by our 12-percent production, whereas the yellowfin or 88 percent of the 
industry has only 45 percent of the imports as their burden for their larger share 
in the total market. 

The Japanese fisherman’s share in the tuna fishery is generally recognized 
by our standards as a negligible part of the tuna cost. A Japanese tuna fisher- 
man employed in the longline fishery will receive $1 per ton share in the total 
production of the vessel. The American fishermen employed on our vessels 
will net about 25 percent of the gross selling price of the catch. The difference 
in this one cost will give the Japanese boatowners a flexibility in their selling 
price which has created competitive practices of buying and selling of Japanese 
fresh and frozen fish on a basis of intolerable misrepresentation. As an example 
of trade practice in Japan, the tuna deliveries are separated into four grade. The 
prime grade is frozen for raw export to the United States. This particular grade 
in the albacore would be the perfect 18- to 30-pound fish, which will return at 
least $40 to $50 more per ton recovery to the American cannery than the ocean- 
run catch. In addition to this advantage, the canner is allowed a flat 5-percent 
discount for regrade, amounting to a further price reduction over the American 
trade practice. 

In the yellowfin export the Japanese draw and gill all yellowfin tuna, which 
Saves 11 percent in weight on the purchase and freight cost to the American 
-anner in addition to the regrade discount of 5 percent, which also applies in the 
yellowfin export. 

These are ingenious ideas created to indicate a fair competitive price compared 
to the American prices, when actually the trade practices are loaded with gim- 
micks to undercut prices. 
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We have the entire import problem to face from all the lower labor standard 
countries. Each country and commodity is a separate and individual problem 
with its particular trade practice applied. To ask for legislation for any par- 
ticular fishery item would only create another problem in another fishery item. 
We have lost the vitamin oil business, the tuna business, and a general depression 
in all branches throughout the industry prevails. Our latest problem is the 
salmon fishery in Bristol Bay which will progressively undermine our salmon 
industry just as the tuna industry is now suffering from impossible competition. 

If the fishing industry of the United States is to survive we must find a formula 
that will permit foreign imports in quantities consistent with our ability to 
produce our just participation in our own markets. This subject has been 
widely discussed in the industry and many suggestions have been made in the 
various branches of fishery. We believe the solution to a basic correction of our 
troubles are contained in the following recommendations : 

1. That an equalizing tariff be established to bring about an equitable economic 
value between the standards of the importing country and the United States on 
all fishery products. 

2. That all upgrading, processing, altering or changing the general value of 
the article imported shall be considered in the assessing of tariffs by the United 
States. 

38. That a quota of 25 percent of the national consumption of the product in- 
volved be established as the maximum amount permitted to be imported during 
any year. We would specifically recommend that where a general specie is 
referred to, as for example tuna, the quota shall be applicable to each species 
of tuna, such as albacore or yellowfin, in proportion to the national consumption 
of the specific item. 

In conclusion I would state our situation is serious, with additional problems 
arising each year to further aggravate our industry. Although these statements 
have dealt with the tuna, our concern over Bristol Bay salmon fishery is of 
grave import to our already troubled fishery. 

We are hoping to reach the ears of our Government for aid to enable us to 
continue in our occupations and yet follow a sensible program of world trade 
without sacrificing our own industry, which is as old as inhabitation itself in 
this part of the world. 

The Cnuarrman. I know what it relates to and I think most of us 
are familiar with the subject. I notice that you are bringing us up to 
date on some of these figures, which we are glad to have. 

Mr. Jounston. There isa new approach to it. 

Senator, if I may, I would like to specifically relinquish my time 
to the committee from the State legislature here, Chet King. Is it 
possible to do that ? 

The CHarrMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnston. Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrman. We will read this. Don’t feel that it is just being 
put in the record. This is really a more active matter right now than 
the other matters which are, some of them, long-term. 

We will be glad to hear from Chet King, chairman of our interim 
committee in our State legislature on fisheries. He comes from Ray- 
mond, Wash., which is down on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Kine. We have two copies of a brief that I wish to file with 
this committee. I have a third copy that I will give you when I get 
through with the talk that I have to give. 

Primarily, the interim fisheries committee, of which I happen to 
be chairman, is interested in the continuance of appropriations, and 
I believe that comes from your committee in Congress, of sufficient 
appropriations to continue the lower Columbia River rehabilitation 

ony y . 7 . 
program for the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. We have 
had reason through this committee which I have worked with now 
for a period of 12 years to feel that they are slipping a little bit on 
the funds for operating some of the hatcheries, there has been a little 
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bit of a slowup on some of the construction and so forth, that is, the 
money that is necessary for them. 

The Cyaan. By “they,” whom do you mean? 

Mr. Krna. Congress. Excuse me for not being more specific. 

It is all in the brief. I don’t care to take up a lot of your time 
this afternoon. In going over these briefs, I hope you will give them 
careful study. 

We also have two resolutions that were passed by the House of 
Representatives in the State of Washington, which are self-explana- 
tory. We also give a table of figures and expectant revenues that will 
be needed by the Department, “particularly in the States of Wash- 
ington and, we know, in Oregon as well. 

This committee has had the opportunity of meeting with the Oregon 
Fish and Game Committees prior to your people being here and they 
are much in accord with our thinking, I don’t say all of it, but a large 
percent of it, they are in favor of it. 

Most of the things you find in the brief here will likewise be sub- 
stantiated, that is, our figures, by our fisheries department. I think, 
with that and the briefs that you have, it will be sufficient now for us 
to leave you with them. Your time is important and other people 
want to be heard. I think these briefs will be given careful scrutiny. 
We thank you for the opportunity of presenting them. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WASHINGTON LEGISLATIVE INTERIM FISHERIES COM MITTEE ON LOWER 
CoLUMBIA RIVER FIsHEry DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FINANCING 


In 1948 the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, as authorized by 
the act of May 11, 19388 (52 Stat. 345) entered into an agreement with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service establishing the lower Columbia 
River fishery development program. Its purpose was to at least partially 
olfset the loss of fishery values caused by Federal water resource develop- 
ment in the upper Columbia River watershed. The means by which this 
was to be accomplished was a 10-year program of fish hatchery and fish- 
Way construction and extensive stream clearance work, financed by the Fed- 
eral Government, administered by the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice as the Federal liaison agency, and executed by the State agencies through- 
out the construction and actual operating phases. The United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service is also an active participant in both the construction 
and operation of program installations. 

Construction work started in 1949 and it was planned that all facilities 
would be completed and in operation in 1957. However, funds provided from 
vear to year have not been adequate to maintain the original construction 
schedule, and some facilities will not be ready for operation until at least 
1961. Approximately 50 percent of the total estimated requirement has been 
appropriated, nearly all of which has been obligated or expended. There re- 
main 14 hatcheries to be constructed, requiring additional funds of $5,720,000, 
several major fishways “requiring $2,636,000, and other projects, principally 
stream improvement, amounting to $3,174,000. The following table lists the 
sums of money which have been made available and expended to date: 


Summary of construction program 


| Total ailahlo Expendi- Appropri- 
estimated ae ue tures to ated cal 
_|P project cost | * soe" | June 30, 1955 year 1956 
| 


Fish and Wildlife Service... - $6, 239, 000 ek $3, 756, 000 $3, 097, 000 $173, 000 
Btute of (tne... sccs-.ecnecde. Sec 9, 172, 000 | 3, 404, 000 2, 145, 000 227, 000 
State of Washington... -.---.-.--- pein 7, 572, 000 | 4,291,000 | 3, 080, 000 | 500, 000 





TOUT COMIISIIONN 5 < o.nsc octrnccwewcscncue | 2 983, ‘000 | 11, 451, 000 8, 322, 000 | 900, 000 
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These construction funds have been provided through the Army Corps of 
Engineers as part of the civil functions appropriations for rivers and harbors 
and flood control. Budget requests are prepared by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service in cooperation with the States of Oregon and Washington. 
Under a supplementary arrangement affirmed by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service December 5, 1952, the operating funds for each project are to 
be included in the Corps of Engineers appropriations for a period of 5 years after 
completion of the project, following which operating funds will be included in 
the annual budget requests of the Fish and Wildlife Service until 5 years after 
the completion of the overall construction program. The program at present is 
plotted on this financial basis through 1969. While the Federal Government 
and the Congress have indicated acceptance of this basis for the supply of 
operating funds, the tenuous year-to-year dependency upon a financing plan 
which is not fixed, even though the operating overhead of the hatcheries and 
fishways is virtually so, has caused concern within the State of Washington 
Legislature, and in particular its legislative interim fisheries committee. In 
1951 the State legislature expressed this concern in senate joint memorial No. 4, 
and reaffirmed its position in 1955. 

That the concern is not without foundation is demonstrated by recent reduc- 
tions in requests for operating funds for the 1957 fiscal year. Although the 
construction program calls for completion of two new fish hatcheries in the State 
of Washington during 1956, the budget request for moneys to Operate these 
stations will make it impossible to do so; in effect, the stations are scheduled 
for construction but not operation and unless funds are restored it may be 
necessary to place them on a maintenance basis or at the best on a partial 
operating schedule. 

The State of Washington itself operates and maintains 16 hatcheries and 
rearing stations with State general fund moneys. The cost for the biennium 
1953-55 of operating the hatchery system was $767,596, exclusive of minor 
capital outlay. The allocations for the three salmon hatcheries built by the 
State of Washington Department of Fisheries under the lower Columbia River 
fishery development program total $235,000 annually, or $470,000 for a biennium. 

These figures are cited merely to show what the possible impact would be on 
the State fisheries program should the Federal Government in future years 
diminish or cease entirely its financial support. Even though the lower Columbia 
River fishery program installations will have a major role in the future mainte- 
nance of the valuable Columbia River salmon and trout fisheries, the only 
recourse in such a case would be to either close the stations or operate them on 
a limited basis, therefore further impairing the welfare of a fishery resource 
which the program was originally set up to enhance. 

There is a further consideration in support of the financial proposal which 
the legislative interim fisheries committee will make to the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. As originally conceived the program in- 
cluded the upper Columbia River streams. It was later contracted to the area 
below McNary Dam. Today there is a growing mood among the participating 
agencies that to be fully effective the program now must be reconstituted on its 
original geographical basis, and expanded to include other compensatory features. 
This would mean additional hatcheries and fishways on streams tributary to the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers above McNary Dam. It is therefore of paramount 
importance that a firm financial policy or plan which will bo beyond the econ- 
struction phase be implemented as early as possible. 

The plan which the legislative interim fisheries committee now advocates 
is the one set forth in house joint memorial No. 4, passed in 1955 by the Wash- 
ington State House of Representatives. It proposes that the cost of maintaining 
State-operated program facilities be derived from Federal hydroelectric revenues 
in the Columbia River Basin. Such a plan is not new or unreasonable. Present 
State and Federal statutes require private power operators to provide and main- 
tain fish protective facilities at dams on fish-producing streams. There is the 
further evidence of the recognition by the Federal Government of operating costs 
as a continuing obligation in the instance of fishway systems at hydroelectric and 
storage dams. 
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SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 4: RELATING TO ANNUAL FEDERAL APPROPRIATION OF 
MONEYS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FISH CONSERVATION AND ReE- 
HABILITATION PROGRAM 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 32D REGULAR SESSION 


By Senators Pearson and Shank 

Legislative record: 

Read first time January 25, 1951; ordered printed, and referred to the 
committee on fisheries. 

Reported back January 31, with recommendation, do pass. 

Passed to second reading. 

Read second time February 1, and passed to third reading. 

Read third time February 2, and passed the senate; yeas, 39, nays, 1; 
absent, 6. 

Received in the house February 3. 

Read first time February 3, and referred to the committee on fisheries. 

Reported back March 1, with recommendation, do pass. 

Passed to second reading. 

Read second time March 6, and under suspension of rules, read third 
time and passed the house; yeas, 90; nays, 0; absent, 9. 

Signed by the president of the senate March:8. 

Signed by the speaker of the House March 8. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state March 8. 

To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, in Congress 
assembled : 

We, your memorialists, the senate and the house of representatives of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, respectfully represent and 
petition as follows: 

Whereas the United States, by and through its Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Engineers, has constructed 40 dams in the Columbia River watershed 
since 1902 and 

Whereas the fishery resource of the Columbia River has already received 
severe damage as a result of such irrigation, power, and navigation projects ; and 

Whereas it is evident the river-development projects are prime factors result- 
ing in depletion of the fishery resource, and these developments should pay from 
their earnings the continuing operation and maintenance costs of the fishery re- 
habilitation program; and 

Whereas the United States, acting by and through the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in June of 1948, entered into a signed agreement with the 
fish and game departments of the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
for a program of conservation and rehabilitation of the salmon fishery of the 
Columbia River, by authority of the act of May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 345), as 
amended August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 932) ; and 

Whereas the agreement of June 1948 provided for the construction of fishways, 
salmon hatcheries, and other improvements by the signatory States with Federal 
funds released through the Fish and Wildlife Service; and 

Whereas many of these structures and improvements have now been com- 
pleted; and 

Whereas the agreement providing for the creation of these structures and 
facilities does not provide for their operation and maintenance with Federal 
funds: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That your memorialists earnestly petition that the President and 
the Congress of the United States do recognize that the maintenance and oper- 
ation of these facilities are a Federal responsibility and that moneys for their 
operation become a continuing pair of Federal appropriations, to be allocated 
to the State agencies through the Fish and Wildlife Service; be it further 

Resolved, That your memorialists earnestly petition the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate annually moneys for the operation and mainte- 
nance of this fishery conservation and rehabilitation program in an amount not 
to exceed 20 cents per kilowatt-year for all electrical energy generated at 
Federal hydroelectric powerplants in the Columbia River Basin; and be it 
further 

ResoWwed, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the United States Senate, the Clerk of the 
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United States House of Representatives, to each member of the National Con- 
gress from the State of Washington, to the Chief of the Corps of Engineers 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, to the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of Defense, and to the Secretary of the Interior. 3 


House Joint Memorial No. 4: Relating to annual federal appropriation of 
moneys for operation and maintenance of fish conservation and rehabilitation 
program 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 32D REGULAR SESSION 
By Committee on Fisheries 


Legislative record: 
Read first time January 27, 1955; ordered printed. 
Passed to committee on rules and order for second reading. 
Read second time February 2. 
Passed to committee on rules and order for third reading. 
Read third time February 3, and passed by the house, yeas, 92; nays, o: 
absent, 7. 
Senate action. 
Read first time February 4, and referred to committee on fisheries. 
Reported back February 22, do pass. 
Passed to second reading. 
By resolution March 10, indefinitely postponed. 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States, and 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Conrgess assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, respectfully represent 
and petition as follows: 

Whereas the United States, by and through its Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Engineers, has constructed 40 dams in the Columbia River watershed 
since 1902; and 

Whereas the fishery resource of the Columbia River has already received 
severe damage as a result of such irrigation, power, and navigation projects; 
and 

Whereas it is evident the river-development projects are prime factors re- 
sulting in depletion of the fishery resource, and these developments should pay 
from their earnings the continuing operation and maintenance costs of the 
fishery rehabilitation program; and 

Whereas the United States, acting by and through the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in June of 1948, entered into a signed agreement with the 
fish and game departments of the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho for 
a program of conservation and rehabilitation of the salmon fishery of the 
Columbia River, by authority of the act of May 11, 1988 (52 Stat. 345), as 
amended August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 932) ; and 

Whereas the agreement of June 1948 provided for construction of fishways, 
salmon hatcheries, and other improvements by the signatory States with Federal 
funds released through the Fish and Wildlife Service ; and 

Whereas many of these structures and improvements have now been com- 
pleted ; and 

Whereas the agreement providing for the creation of these structures and facili- 
ties does not provide for their permanent operation and maintenance with 
Federal funds ; and 

Whereas it is evident that the depletion of the fishery resource of the Columbia 
River watershed caused by Federal irrigation, power, and navigation projects 
in the said watershed will be to some degree a continuous depletion which 
will necessitate a permanent operation and maintenance of these facilities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That your memorialists earnestly petition that the President and 
the Congress of the United States do recognize that the permanent maintenance 
and operation of these facilities are a Federal responsibility and that moneys 
for their operation and maintenance become a continuing part of Federal ap- 
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propriations, to be allocated to the State agencies responsible for such operation 
and maintenance through the Fish and Wildlife Service; be it further 

Resolved, That your memorialists earnestly petition the Congress of the 
United States to establish a permanent means of financing the maintenance 
and operation of these facilities by appropriate legislation making the costs of 
such operation and maintenance a charge against funds received by the United 
States and its agencies in payment for electrical energy generated at Federal 
hydroelectric powerplants in the Columbia River Basin; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the United States Senate, the Clerk of the 
United States House of Representatives, to each Member of the United States 
Congress from the State of Washington, to the Chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, to the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of Defense, and to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Crarrman. In your work around have you found that the 
State program, other than the Columbia, which you are specific here 
about, is working quite well, your sockeye treaty and so in the Puget 
Sound areas / 

Mr. Kino. The sockeye treaty—that is in the trial stage, and from 
the talks I have had with different people I have met it has been 
working out very good, up until now anyway. There is some further 
talk of a study of the pink salmon and maybe the chums; that is, at 
1 later date, with the same people; that is, drawing up some kind of 
a contract with them on international complications. Likewise, there 
is an advisory committee set up by the governor on that. 

The Cuarrman. Where you get into, maybe, interstate pacts? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

The Cratrman. Do you find, in the case of the administration of 
these international treaties, which we would have, naturally, more 
direct jurisdiction over, that there is cooperation between the States 
in research and in management and know-how and all these things / 

Mr. Kine. In my opinion, that is, among the various departments 
and the committees that are functioning at the present time, in the 
last 5 or 6 years or so, I would say. they have been coming more to the 
front, that is, getting together on mutual understanding more than 
they have in the last 12 years, it’s been showing up more and more all 
the time, better cooperation. 

The Cramman. I suppose you feel somewhat more gratified by 
that, in view of this whole situation we are discussing here / 

Mr. Kina. That is true. 

There is one thing I would like to bring up that is not in the brief 
and which I have heard discussions on here, and I want to give you 
a little bit of my opinion for what it’s worth. In observing our fish- 
ery and what has happened in Alaska, which has been discussed here. 
too, the salmon runs in Alaska, we find that a large number of people 
have moved down from that area to do their fishing on the sound and 
other areas of Oregon and Washington. Consequently we have had 
plenty of gear fishing for what fish we have. As a result, with the 
limited finances that the State of Washington is allowed to appro- 
priate for fisheries, due to the scarcity in Alaskan waters, we have 
been having a difficult time keeping up with the one kind of balances. 
due to the intensity of fishing and the amount of gear that is used 
there. I feel when that is remedied to some extent, and I know vou 
fellows have a big job, that it is going to be helping the Puget Sound 
fishermen and the Columbia River fishermen, and in Oregon as well. 


72807—56——_20 
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The Cuarrman. I see perhaps a good point in your memorial, which 
I am familiar with, which you espouse on many occasions: If we are 
going to develop the Columbia River we have an obligation also to 
do everything that is possible to reduce to a minimum any injury 
that would come to the salmon fisheries, everything that is possible 
within our technological knowledge. 

Mr. Kine. That is true. 

The CmarrMan. I think we have lagged somewhat on that. TI have 
always deplored the fact that the appropriations were given to one 
agency to do the work at the request of another agency “and IT think 
perhi ips it should be direct. As long as we have a Fish and Wildlife 
Service, it is up to them to do the kind of a job in cooperation with 
the other agencies. But that is a matter we will have to discuss when 
we get back there. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Bartrerr. IT was interested in what you said about Alaskans 
coming down to fish in Pudget Sound waters. I was talking with 
some southeastern fishermen the other day who said they had been 
down. I suppose there are quite a number that come down? 

Mr. Kino. A considerable amount of gear. There are quite a few 
people from Seattle and Pudget Sound ports who come to Alaska 
to fish, but the last couple of years they have been staying home be- 
cause there has been no fish for them to vet up there. 

Mr. Barrierr. And some of the Alaskans. 

Do the W ashington State people fish in Oregon waters? 

Mr. Kine. Yes; they can buy a license in Oregon. 

Mr. Barrierr. Can people from any other State, do you know? 

Mr. Krne. I believe people from California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington all three can buy licenses up and down the coast, if I am not 
mistaken. I might be wrong; I won’t say that that is the truth, 
now, on that one, but I know Washington people fish in Oregon and 
Oregon people fish in Washington waters. 

The CHatrmMan. Are you talking about the game fishing or com- 
mercial fishing ? 

Mr. Bartiett. That is what I had reference to. I believe Oregon 
has a residential law; I don’t believe it has been tested in court, except 
only for certain residents of Washington on the Columbia River. 

The CHatrman. It could be for inland waters, but it couldn’t be on 
navigable streams or it couldn’t be constitutional offshore. It seems 
to me any citizen of the United States 

Mr. Bartietr (interrupting). It seems to me that is the case, but 
it is on the statute book down in Oregon. It might be well to inquire 
into that after awhile. 

The Cuairrman. Is Mr. Burrows here, Mr. Burrows of the Gill- 
netters ? 

( No response.) 

The CHarrmMan. We will now hear from Mr. Nick P. Kuljis, man- 
ager of the Fishermen’s Marketing Association of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF NICK KULJIS, MANAGER, FISHERMEN’S MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kutsts. I am on a little different proposition here than the rest 
of the members we are talking about. We are talking about the 
depletion; I am on the opposite side. 
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The Cuatrman. You have too much fish ¢ 

Mr. Kutsis. Nof exactly too much, but too much foreign stuff com- 
ing in. I could talk all day here if i waning to talk, but I am going 
to eliminate a lot and just talk on 4 or 5 points, Senator. 

The CHatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kuvsis. In the last 10 years, since the end of the war, the im- 
ports have increased 1,400 percent, and that included last year’s 
high which included fish blocks, and this year it’s 9 million pounds 
short of last year, just counting the fillets, but it’s 55 million 
pounds of blocks, so it will be the heaviest importation in the history 
of bottom fish. Imports coming into this country today amount to 
about a hundred percent more than our production on the east and 
west coasts combined. 

I was always in favor of tariffs. We have talked about tariffs at 
all kinds of meetings and different things and I have a new approach 
and I figure that something has to be ‘done because we always have 
a big fleet fishing here, some 225 boats, 250 boats, and last year it was 
down to 70 boats and this year we are down to 30 boats. 

Senator Scuorrre,. Where do most of these imports come from ? 

Mr. Kunsis. From Canada, Iceland, and various—imports haven't 
started coming in from Japan, but they have been doing some fishing 
up on the Bering Sea. So we have cut down our crew members on 
the boats from five 

The Cuairman. What do you mean by “blocks” ¢ 

Mr. Kousis. Tw o- to five- pound blocks, and they slice them down 
here and make a 2-ounce stic Last year it was 135 million pounds. 
This year so far 98 million have come in. So we have cut down on 
the men, we have made a reduction in prices, and still we cannot sell 
our merchandise. We are selling, as the brief explains itself there, 
where we took various cuts on various species, and the men cannot 
fish for anything else. 

The only solution, I figure, that can be made on that is a quota 
system being established which will allow no more than 25 percent 
of the average United States groundfish consumption during the 
period of the previous 10 years. T figure that would be the only solu- 
tion, because the tariffs, if they were established now, would not help 
us much. 

Senator ScHorPprEL. Have you gotten any encouragement at all 
that the responsible people i in W ashington will listen to some kind of 
a quota arrangement ? 

Mr. Kuusts. No. We have sent men back there in the last 5 years 
+ different times. to the east coast and before the Tariff Commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C., and we got no response at all. Then finally 
somebody from Oregon figured that fish sticks would be the answer. 
But that is not the answer. Our average earnings used to be from 
36,000 a year and they have been cut down to five, cut down to four, 
and this year, with one of the smallest reproductions and the sm: allest 
price that our fishermen have had, it will be way below $4,000 earnings 
a man on the boats. And you have to figure a man working out 
there from 18 to 20 hours a day, as Senator Magnuson knows. We 
met him here about 2 years ago on this tariff proposition and we got 
no response from that, and other items. I figure that is the only 
way we can settle this thing, to my estimation, under a quota system. 
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The Cuamman. Sure, because they will just make fish sticks, that 
is all. ; 

Mr. Kvuusis. That is right. You see, we are only producing about 
30 percent, or 20 percent, 30 percent of all the fish we catch. The rest 
we have to throw away; we can’t sell them, even with the small price 
we are bringing in, we can’t compete with the foreign market. 

The Cuarman. Icelandic imports, I think, have increased 6,000 
percent. 

Mr. Keusis. Since the war imports have been jumping by leaps 
and bounds. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a specific case pending before the 
‘Tariff Commission ¢ 

Mr. Kuusis. When the east coast and us fellows went together back 
tlere——? 

The Cratrman. Didn’t you join with the New England crowd at 
one time ? 

Mr. Kunsis. That is right. And the Tariff Commission did vote 
in our favor, but President Eisenhower vetoed it for the simple reason, 
his decision was that the fish sticks will take care of it, but the fish 
sticks have not taken care of that. 

The Cuairman. Have you refiled the case / 

Mr. Kunsts. Well, we haven't. We have written back to the fel- 
lows in the East who are having a lot of troubles and tieups and this 
and that, and the only thing we got out of it was the Saltonstall 
bill. In one way, it helped the draggers. 

The CuatrmMan. The only purpose of that bill, which we all joined 
in, I did, was that maybe by some better research on some of these 
fillets and bottom fish, we might find a better accepted use for them, 
but apparently the buying habits of the American housewife are not 
such. Of course, the people in New England are all tied up, not 
even moving out of port. 

Mr. Kuxsis. That is right, on account of imports. 

The Cuatrman. That is mainly Icelandic and eastern Canadian. 

Mr. Kuxsis. That is right. 

The Cuaman. I noticed today an announcement of a meeting 
in Geneva again where we might have a chance to serve notice that 
we expect to use the escape clauses of the trade agrements with Ice- 
land, but the Canadian trade agreement has been a unilateral one, 
with Canada, and I don’t think we can open that for another 2 years 
or a year and a half. 

They are doing something on tuna as of August 3, I have a letter 
from the State Department and Mr. Pelligrini tells me—I read it 
once before, and when I reread it I saw it was just a lot of words. 

Mr. Kutusis. Since 1946 we have been having a little trouble with 
the imports, but we didn’t pay much attention to it at that time. 
However, during the last 4 years the imports have really been mount- 
ing up. 

‘Another thing, too, you see, there are 1,200 families that are sup- 
ported by this fishing’ industry, not counting the fishermen Te 
this is about 8 to 1, for ever v fisherman out there, there are about 8 
families being supported by that industry. 

I don’t want to read the whole brief there. 
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The Cuairman. Is there anything else you want to add Mr. 
Kuljis? The record will be open. 
(Supplemental material submitted by Mr. Kuljis:) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE FISHERMEN’S MARKETING ASSOCIATION OF 
WASHINGTON, INc., By NICK P. KULJIS, SECRETARY 


During the past 10 years in office as secretary of the organized otter trawl vessel 
owners and fishermen of the State of Washington, I have watched with great 
concern the rising rate of imported ground fish and the corresponding decrease 
in numbers and operation of the once large Washington fieet. 

When I first took office, late in 1945, imported ground fish fillets amounted to 
only 9,789,858 pounds. Last year the total had risen nearly 1,400 percent to 
135,667,476 pounds. Little wonder our fleet was either idle or operating under 
severely curtailed delivery limits. 

The picture at this writing is unimproved. Last year at this time, we had 
73 active vessels in our fleet, today only 30 have markets enabling them to operate. 

The rapid rise in United States consumption of fish sticks has long been heralded 
by many as the answer to the problem of the east and wesi coast trawl industry. 
The acceptance of this new product—which uses ground dsh in great volume—has 
been phenomenal, and is still rising. But as in the case of the postwar frozen 
food market, which also had been anticipated as a boon for the trawl] fisher- 
men, foreign producers are tailoring their exports to suit the needs and require- 
ments of the fish-stick market, thereby underselling our domestic producers. 

The following table shows the rapid increase of imported fillets into the 
United States: 


TABLE 1.—Ground-fish imports (including ocean perch fillets into the United 
States, according to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, covering the years 
1940-54) 


$060 os oa Fe 9, 739, 853 | 1945 ....... 43, 169, 156 | 1950 __.___- 66, 618, 167 
BONN gn 9, Ot, C301 1066: 40,171,080) 1961 ........ 87,007,172 
1949. 2ncccau SG Seen 1080 oe ee $5. 606.:48511952 —...... 107, 802, 447 
10 V2cees 16, 323, 416 | 1948 _______ 53; 727, GOT | 1953 ~..._.- 91, 617, 197 
1084: Woes 24, 545, 569 | 1949 _______ 47, 776, 990 | 1954 ._____- 135, 667, 476 


To those who would point to the increased consumption of ground-fish fillets 
in the United States as a possible cushion against the effect of this tremendous 
increase in imports, we have only to study the fleet activity in Washington 
waters during the past decade. 

From a fleet of from 225 to 250 vessels in the State of Washington a decade 
ago, this year’s fleet varies from 35 to 70 vessels, many of which find their 
markets limited as to quantity or specie or both. 

The expansion of the Washington otter trawl fleet was not a case of careless 
suesswork. Rather, it came about as a direct result of a Presidential request, 
when the United States entered World War II, to expand the production of 
protein food. The fishermen answered the challenge and not only maintained 
a steady, increasing production, but did so without strike or tieup. 

Another serious problem confronting the average trawl-boat owner is the 
tremendous variation between the operator’s cost of operation and the possible 
return to be experienced from a trip to the fishing grounds. The cost of the 
owner’s and crew’s expenses have risen from 45 to 160 percent over those in 
effect under the Office of Price Administration in 1945. Many of these costs 
are still rising rapidly in a general line with the overall cost of living increases 
throughout the Nation. 

But the trawl-boat owner’s monetary return from his fishing trip is another 
story. From the OPA prices in 1945, otter trawl ex-vessel prices in the State 
of Washington ports in 1953 had declined from 10 to 39 percent. This year, the 
current prices are down still further. 

The following chart was prepared by a captain and boat owner in the Seattle 
fleet. It covers the tremendous increase of fishing costs from 1945 to 1953. 
The figures are accurate and, though not of Government origin as in the case 
of most of those previously cited, may be checked by contacting any of the 
major marine suppliers in Washington ports: 
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TABLE 2.—Boat, crew expenses 


Percentage 
1945 OPA increase or 
| | decrease 
1945-53 


A. Crew expenses: 
MN Shes ede e a Ss 
Gloves (per dozen) 3. 5. 10 +70 
Wool fishing pants : 12. 00 +71 
Cigarettes (carton) ; 2.10 +45 
Coffee (pound) _| : .89 | é +160 
Ice per ton ___ . 3. 6. 00 +70) 
Diesel oil (gallon) 3 -112 7 +120 
. Boat expenses: | 
Rope (per pound) 2 58 | a +105 
Bottom netting ; 2.02 | | +110 
Twine (per pound) ; 1. 20 . 03 | +66 














In addition, engine repairs and boat repairs are up at least 100 percent since 
1945. Engine parts have taken a 100 to 400 percent increase during the same 
period. 

It is understandable that the postwar period was to be difficult. New fisheries, 
expanded old ones and greater facilities spelled trouble as the war ended. With 
the armed services curtailments logically following the cessation of hostilities, 
fishermen and processors alike found that they must make sacrifices and expend 
greater effort to make up the loss and further to compensate for the now available 
meat. 

The advent of frozen food as a means of supplying a major portion of the 
Nation’s consumption lessened the otherwise darkened outlook. It appeared that 
the bottom fish industry might weather the postwar period with a minimum of 
difficulty. 

The optimism was shortlived, however. We had paid little heed to the in- 
creasing importation of ground-fish fillets during the war years, largely because 
markets were available for increasing production. As the demand slackened, 
however, the question of price suddenly became of greater importance. The 
problem of increasing imported fishery products was beginning to take its toll. 

During these times other nations were laboring under greater or lesser diffi- 
culties as a result of the war. In most cases, however, the fishing industry proved 
the easiest to develop and return to prewar level. 

During 1952, only about 12 million pounds of fillets were produced in the State 
of Washington, though had markets allowed, we could have tripled this figure. 

No tariff could solve the problem of the otter trawler in the State of Washing- 
ton today. Such a move would only force our foreign competitors to “tighten 
their belts” to compensate, something for which they are much better fitted than 
we. The members of the Washington otter trawl fleet have already gone through 
this belt-tightening process and if they are to maintain a standard of living, with- 
out thought of return on investment, consistent to the standards set in most 
other industries, they would be forced to quit. Many have already done so. 

Another factor which has dealt the trawler a hard blow is in the field of vita- 
min-producing livers. For many years, when food fish markets slackened, the 
trawl] fisherman could convert to the taking of dogfish or soupfin shark and market 
the livers for in-between income. These livers also provided a substantial in- 
cidental payload with the regular foodfish trip. Though synthetic products were 
to eventually price the United States fleet out of the market, it was the prema- 
ture low-cost Japanese oil which flooded the market and destroyed even the 
possible opportunity of the American fisherman using up the thousands of dollars 
worth of nets purchased specifically for this fishery. 

With the price dropping from 26 cents per million units of vitamin A to 
around 5 cents, made it impossible for a fisherman to wear out nets seeking dog- 
fish or shark. 

In most cases the competing nations have a standard of living far enough 
below ours to wipe out any technological or efficiency advantage which we might 
possess or develop. 

In any business or industry the principal of teamwork is recognized as a virtual 
partner with success. In the business of fishing, and more particularly with 
otter trawling, it is even more important. Thus, keeping a steady and regular 
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crew of shipmates abroad a trawler is vital if that vessel is to produce its 
maximum, a requirement with costs as they now stand. 

The difficulty of keeping a crewman aboard a trawler when he finds he can 
make better money ashore in less hazardous and grueling work, must be empha- 
sized. Many people, when they view fishermen’s income for the first time, are 
inclined to think that his problem is slight. They do not, however, take into 
consideration the hours which are necessary to accumulate this income. 

The basic term for discussion among the fleet as to the success of any trip 
or year aboard a particular vessel is what is called the “man share.” ‘This is 
the amount of money which is shared by any one crewman aboard. Manshares 
aboard Washington trawlers have declined from $6,000 per year in 1945 to $4,000 
in 1954, with figures still falling. And this is with the fleet at an all-time low! 

Even more important, the figures in recent years would be far lower if the 
vessels were manned at full strength as they were in 1945. Today, a trawler 
which would normally have 5 men will likely ship 3 men. This means longer 
hours, more duties, and a resultant loss in safety. 

Our problem, actually, is a very simple one. We are unable to compete with 
countries which have a lower standard of living. We have tried. We have 
slashed our prices as much as 20 percent at a time. We have tightened our belts 
in the matter of crew and trip expenses. We have fished longer hours to make 
more trips and thus build our income. We have fished our nets longer than we 
previously dared. We have sacrificed safety and made every possible effort to 
find a formula or level of competition. We have failed. 

Today we stand lessened in number and dwindled in strength, with the hope 
of Government aid through legislation as perhaps our last chance of survival. 

We do not ask advantage. During all these years, we have never petitioned for 
a subsidy. We want only the right to compete on something close to equal 
ground. We think a quota system should be established which would allow no 
more than 25 percent of the average United States groundfish consumption during 
the previous 10 years. 

We believe we have the resources, the equipment, and gear—the men to keep our 
industry alive and successful, all we need is the opportunity. 


The CHarrman. Mrs. Molvik, of the Halibut Fishermen’s Wives 
\ssociation, wants her statement put in the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


The halibut industry of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska faces a critical 
situation, and we ask your assistance in alleviating this condition. The outlook 
for future earnings for the halibut fishermen is very poor. The cost of the 
fishermen of outfitting the boats with oil, gear, food, and necessary equipment 
is at an all-time high, whereas the monetary return to the fishermen is almost 
at a depression level. ‘ 

At the beginning of the 1955 fishing season, the cold-storage holdings of halibut 
were in excess of 10 million pounds. We feel one of the causes of this holdover 
of halibut is the competitive market of other white-meated fish products, proc- 
essed in foreign countries, brought into the United States and sold at a price much 
lower than halibut can be processed and offered to the consumer. 

This overstock depresses the prices paid to the fishermen, which in turn lowers 
their purchasing power and reflects on the economy of the country as a whole 
by loss of tax moneys and less consumer goods purchased. The low income 
forces the fishermen into other lines of endeavor in order to support their 
families. This, in turn creates a shortage of experienced fishermen in the 
halibut fieet. and helps to create an unemployment problem for those men who, 
in all probability, would be employed in the jobs now occupied by ex-fishermen. 

We feel the overcrowding of the market without consideration of the hard- 
Ships inflicted on the American fishermen and their families should in all 
fairness be thoroughly investigated by your committee, and a quick solution 
found before the halibut industry is completely destroyed. 

Our fishermen should be assured, before they leave for the grounds, of at 
least a minimum price to compensate for the risks and the hard labor involved 
with halibut fishing. 

Due to the reports from some of our members on recent trips to Eastern and 
Midwestern States on the quality of halibut offered in the retail markets 
there, we are wondering if there is a problem in the transportation of halibut 
from Seattle to other parts of the country. 
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In closing, we wish to state that we are in complete agreement with the views 
of the salmon and tuna fishermen’s wives and support their fight for action by 
the Government on their problems. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Burrows hasn’t shown up yet. He was here 


this morning. 


Well, Mr. Kr 


STATEMENT OF JOE KRAUSE, SOUTHEAST ALASKA SEINE BOAT 
OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Krause. My nameis J. F. Krause. I represent the Southeastern 
Alaska Seine Boat Owners Association. 

The Crramman. You are from Ketchikan, Mr. Krause? 

Mr. Krauser. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Will you tell us what you have to say, Mr. Krause. 

Mr. Krause. I might say that we have some criticism, of course, 
of regulations that have gone into effect in past years on our fisheries 
and we have from time to time recommended drastic changes. How- 
ever, we approve very much of the Farley program. 

The Cuamman. What is the Farley program ? 

Mr. Krauser. That is the curtailment of fishing in order to build 
up our fisheries. 

The Cuamrman. You mean the announced program of the Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Krause. That is right. And we not only have done that, but 
our organization went down the line and asked for additional curtail- 
ment of our own in order to build up that run. We opposed the early 
opening when there wasn’t enough fish to get into the streams back 
as far as 15 years ago in order to allow a July escapement so that we 
could continue that July fishing. 

Getting over on statehood and fish traps, we were one of the organi- 
zations that sponsored that legislation, and we are behind it 100 
percent. 

I have a letter here which is directed to the area director of the 
Alaskan Native Brotherhood which points out where this fall there is 
an overseeding of pretty near all the streams on that west coast and 
some of them are underseeded. 

Mr. Bartterr. What do you mean by “the west coast ?” 

Mr. Krause. The Prince of Wales Island, western district of the 
southeastern panhandle. 

(Continuing)—Stating it is caused by not having flexible regulation, 
whereby the Director could open or close any district within a period 
of 24 hours, that is, if it is shown it doesn’t have any seeding it should 
be closed and if it shows like it might have an overseeding it should be 
opened. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

HyYDABURG COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
October 7, 1955. 


ause, we will be glad to hear from you. 





AREA DIRECTOR, 
Alaska Native Service, 
Juneau, Alaska. 
(Attention: Mr. McLean. ) 

DEAR Mr. McLEAN: In a meeting held by the fishermen of Hydaburg, the in- 
crease of traps, and the shortening of the seasons were discussed, and we feel 
that more traps and a shorter season would be the end of the small-boat owners 
as in our case. 
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We agree that the regulations should stand as they have been in the past 2 
years as regards the closed areas and the traps, and if anything a further 
reduction in traps. We the fishermen of this district have noticed a small but 
definite increase in some of the areas that have been closed, areas that had no 
fish at all the 2 years prior to the closed period; it was also noted that one of 
the traps blocking the fish from our district caught more fish than all the seine 
boats of our cannery combined. 

We were informed that you would be at the hearing in Seattle, October 19, and 
would like you to express our views for us. 

We feel that a later opening and a later closing date in this district would 
be an advantage both in conservation and better fishing for the boatowners, any- 
one that has been around in this district after the season was closed can tell of 
the different creeks that are overstocked and that the fish are dying before they 
get up the creek to spawn, even at this late date the mouth of some creeks are 
blocked with fish. We therefore suggest that next season’s opening and closing 
dates for this district be: August 6 to September 7, 1956, inclusive. 

It is also suggested that opening and closing dates do not fall on the regular 
week-end closures as these are days lost to the fishermen and can serve no good 
purpose. 

The boatowners of this community feel that something should be done to limit 
the take of salmon by the Japanese fishing fleet in the waters offshore of Alaska. 

A shorter season with more traps operation would benefit only the large 
canneries and the trap owners, at the expense of we small boatowners. 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY Morrison, 
CHARLES ARRINGTON, 
VICTOR BURGESS, 
SYLVESTER PEELE, 
Committee for Hydaburg Boat Owners. 


The CuatrMan. Has a hearing been held where you had a chance 
to come and present these ideas to the Fish and Wildlife Service / 

Mr. Krause. Oh, ves, definitely. 

The Cuarrman. And they were never adopted ? 


Mr. Krause. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it, this is the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Seine Boat Owners Association / 

Mr. Krause. Correct. 

The Cuatrrman. What did they say when you presented these ideas / 
Did they thank you very much ¢ 

Mr. Krav sr. That is it; they just thanked me for it 

The Cuamman. For your attendance / 

Mr. Krause. And never paid a great deal of attention to it, ] might 
Say. 

The Cratreman. How many years have you been giving these sug- 
gestions ¢ 

Mr. Krause. From this organization we have given them from, since 
1952, including 1952. And we have had a brief filed every year with 
that organization. 

The CHatrman. Do you ever have any success with your recom- 
mendations being adopted ? 

Mr. Kravsr. Some, but not to the extent it should be. 

The CHatrrman. What is your batting average ? 

Mr. Krause. Not even 25 percent. 

The Carman. Not even 25 percent. 

Mr. Krause. But I might say we will go along with your recom- 
mendation, Senator, that you made yesterday, that the White Act 
does need overhauling. It definitely needs overhauling, owing to the 
fact that at the present time we have to, or the Fish and Wildlife 
have to advertise in the Federal Register for 24 hours before they can 
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take any action, and with the remote control that we have taking place 
now, where we would have to send anything that goes to Juneau and 
then from Juneau to Washington and then back to Juneau and then 
back down again, 3 or 4 days are lost, which is too long a time when the 
fish are either moving in or not moving in, it depends upon those 
circumstances. 

The Cuatrrman. Are you to appear tomorrow at the hearing being 
conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Krause. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are you going to make these recommendations 
again ? 

Mr. Krause. Certainly. You bet I am. 

The Cuarrman. They are all here. You can. 

Mr. Krause. And I sure am going to. 

Senator ScHorrreL. How many people does your organization rep- 
resent ¢ 

Mr. Krause. We have practically all the seine boatowners in the 
Ketchikan and west coast districts. 

Mr. Bart err. How many would that be? 

Mr. Krause. About 70 or something like that. 

Mr. Barrett. Is this a labor organization or just an organization 
of boatowners ¢ 

Mr. Krause. An organization of boatowners, and we represent a 
good many million dollars tied up in those boats and their gear and 
so forth. Most of them have their life savings in those boats and 
expect to make a living of it. That is why we are very interested in 
preserving our salmon runs to the extent where they can make a living 
out of it. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think the Fish and Wildlife has paid as 
much attention, leaving out your own specific recommendations, but 
generally speaking, to suggestions from fishermen in the past as they 
should have ? 

Mr. Krause. Well, they have, not too often, I would say, not over 
25 percent. However, we have this year 

The Cuarrman. Who gives them their recommendations? Where 
do they get them? Where do they get the other 75 percent? 

Mr. Krause. They make them up themselves, I guess. 

Mr. Bartierr. Apparently they haven’t been too good in the past 
because there are a few salmon left? 

Mr. Krause. That is right; yes. I might say we could take several 
pages out of the Canadian regulations, owing to the fact that their 
salmon run has stood up better than ours, including their herring 
run. 

Senator Scuorrret. How do they handle their problems with re- 
gard to open and closed periods ? 

Mr. Krause. Their field director has authority, and I don’t know 
whether they have an adviser to that committee, but the fishermen 
cooperate with the Director and he has authority to close any inlet or 
portion of an inlet as he deems necessary and the fishermen cooperate 
with him. I think that same thing should apply up here in Alaska, 
providing we had some method where we could aa flexible regula- 
tions within 24 hours. 

Senator ScHoeppet. [ understood some of the testimony in Alaska, 
the way it was, that there was a great deal more flexibility now and 
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they could make on-the-ground decisions rather than referring them 
to Washington. That is the reason I was wondering about it. 

Mr. Krause. I was told they would still have to advertise that in 
the Federal Register, and that is the thing that takes time. 

The Cuamman. That is the provision of the White Act? 

Mr. Krause. And I think that should be eliminated from the White 
Act. 

Senator ScHorrreL. There is one of the things, as Senator Mag- 
nuson has pointed out, and one of the gentlemen testifying-up in 
Alaska, and by the way I read that, simply one of the finest disserta- 
tions and analyses of that act that I ever expected to get ahold of. 
This was all new to me. 

Mr. Bartierr. Was Truman Emberg there, Senator ? 

Mr. Krause. That is right. 

Senator Scuorrren. That is right. And, by the way, your Mr. 
Bartlett has pointed out that many years have elapsed since that has 
been enacted, and that is a matter for legislation, that change. 

Mr. Krause. Definitely I approve of such ch: anges as may be neces- 
sary in this age of jet propulsion, I might say. 

You might say the herring is n: tural food for all edibe fish and 
whenever we destroy it, that natural food, what happens to our edible 
fish, they are not going to be as plentiful as they were before, so we are 
strictly opposed to taking any herring for reduction use. 

The Cuarrman. The herring is all gone up around there? 

Mr. Krause. The only large area is the Tongass area, and that is 
right adjacent to the city of Ketchikan, the city limits extend halfway 
out into the channel. That is the only large school of herring that if 
left that we know of. 

Senator ScHorPPeL. How has that been preserved ? 

Mr. Krauser. They have not been allowed to fish in there commer- 
cially, only for bait purposes. 

Senator Scnorrret. In other words, that has been restricted and 
you still have them ? 

Mr. Krause. Right. 

The Cuamman. The city doesn’t allow you to go in there for com- 
mercial purposes ? 

Mr. Krause. For bait, though, they do. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, for bait, yes. 

Mr. Krause. A lot of times the herring seiners actually sit right off 
the dock there, within 10 feet of the cold storage. 

The Cuarrman. But that is the only herring left in the area that 
just abounded with herring in the past ? 

Mr. Krauss. That is correct. And we have shipped last year some 
50 tons down here to Seattle for bait purposes for sports fishermen. 
And some 25 tons went on into California and Oregon. 

The Cxuarrman. Do you think that the reason for that depletion, 
or almost extinction, has been the reduction plants? 

Mr. Krause. Well, there have been many and many millions of 
barrels taken and they were taken out of the bays that didn’t have 
any herring after they were through. They took every herring that 
was in that bay, they didn’t leave any for spawning purposes, and when 
you leave none for seed there won’t be any return. 

The Cuarrman. You think that or not, the fact remains that before 
the reduction plants got in there there was herring ? 
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Mr. Kravse. Those bays were full of them. 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Krause. I might point out in regards to the sea lions—— 

The CuarrMAn. Here again, you are against the sea hons, too? 

Mr. Krause. Oh, yes. 

The CramMan. Weare all against those sea lions. They are really 
going to get it if that fellow will take them out there and show them 
where they are. Oh, this is the fellow who is going to take them. 

Mr. Krause. I might say, the sea lion in Alaskan waters consumes 
more edible fish than all commercial fishermen out of the ocean up 
and down the entire North Pacific coast. We, therefore, recommend 
that drastic measures be taken to reduce the sea lion population ; in 
Alaskan waters. We suggest that the herring reduction plants use 
sea lion carcasses to get their oil and meal from. 

The Cuatrman. That is not a bad idea. That is the best place for 
them; is that it ? 

Mr. Krauser. That is correct. Canada has declared war on them 
and don’t think for 1 minute that those sea lions don’t know where 
the Canadian boundary is. 

The CuatrMaAn. Smart, too, are they ? 

Mr. Kravsr. I should say so. You can go on the American side 
and you can find a lot of sea lions and you can go on the Canadian 
side and they are an awful scarce article; they are almost a curiosity. 

I might point out that the c onsumption of the sea lion in his natur: al 
domain is over 80 pounds; in captivity over 65 pounds. That is an 
average sea lion. Last year they killed one off the city of Ketchikan 
from which they took out his stomach 128 herring in various stages 
of digestion. So you can see the amount of herring they consume in 
water from 58° to 42°. They are a warm-blooded animal and they need 
a lot of food. 

Senator Scnorrret. Since you have been up there have the sea 
lions been on the increase ? 

Mr. Kravusr. They have in southeastern Alaska definitely, because 
the Canadians have chased them out of their waters, and they haven’t 
been molested much in the American waters, so they built up their 
rookeries there and they have increased tremendously. 

Senator Scuorrrer. Any time they start getting valuable and they 
start getting scarce, you had better put a research on those. 

Mr. Kravsr. I might point out, you asked how many sea lions there 
were in Alaska, and I would say anywhere from half a million to a 
million, and I would say, conserv: tively, 100,000, if Gey. consume 
80 fish a day for 365 days a year, right there you have over 2.5 billion 
pounds of fish, which is more fish than all the commercial fishermen 
take up and down the entire North Pacific coast. Those are the facts 
I would like to bring before you. 

The Cuaman. One thing you suggest, you recommend that any 
kind of fishing for salmon outside, out in the ocean, be limited to 
hook and line and trollers. Isn't that pretty much the general recom- 
mendation of all fishermen / 

Mr. Krause. Yes. I was just going to bring up the lead paragraph 
in this particular document here : 

The salmon run in all of Alaska has decreased to a large degree. The entire 


fishing industry has curtailed its operation. The Seine Boat Owners have asked 
the closures of many bays and inlets for conservation measures and asked for 
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longer weekend closures in order to build up our salmon runs. With all this 
burden of conservation upon our shoulders, we do not want some other nation 
to take salmon that rightfully belongs to the Nation and its people who have 


curtailed their own operation in order to build up this depleted salmon run. We 
therefore recommend that no kind of gear be allowed to take salmon outside the 
3-mile limit with the exception of by hook and line. 

That was one of our major recommendations to the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission. I think that those things are 

very vital points to be considered by the people of Puget Sound and 
Alaska and of British Columbia, pointing to the fact that they have 
taken, I understand, in the neighborhood of 70 million fish, and that 
amount of fish is by far too many to be taken, immatured fish, by some 
other nation. We don’t know whether these fish all belong to this 
North American Continent or whether they don’t, but if they do, if 
those fish came into the inland waters and were caught there they 
would produce approximately 314 million cases with about $70 million. 
That is a lot of cabbage to let some other nation take, you might say, 
from that which doesn’t belong to them. 

I might bring out an article here that I have made a notation of, 
with respect to the Continental Shelf, which is recognized in Europe, 
which might be quite an asset to you gentlemen as well as to the 
North Pacific fishermen. Mr. Dimond, when he was Delegate from 
Alaska to the Congress, filed with the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Fisheries one of those briefs, and I think that that brief 
is available in that file, somewhere between the years of 1936 and 1940. 
[t is the most complete document that I have ever seen written on the 
Continental Shelf and its recognition by the European nations. 

The Cuamrman. We would probably have a copy of that in the 
committee files. 

Mr. Krauss. Yes, no doubt. That is a complete summary. 

Our final recommendation to the Fish and Wildlife this year will 
be that we do not want the season to open before there are any fish. 
Let us do a little seeding before we harvest. That is one of our major 
solutions to our problems that we are going to recommend for our 
next year’s conservation. 

The Cuairman. In other words, let a little fish get in first ? 

Mr. Krause. That is right. In other words, you can’t do any har- 
vesting unless you do a little seeding. 

Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

The Cramman. We have no questions, but let’s see you go down 
there tomorrow and see if you can't do a little better. 

Mr. Bartterr. Do you think there will be more jobs or fewer jobs 
in the Alaska fishing if traps were abolished ? 

Mr. Krause. Well, traps, on the average, are manned by two men, 
where an average seine boat takes up 6 or 7 

Mr. Barter. That is your answer, there will be more jobs if traps 
were abolished ? 

Mr. Krause. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrier. I am glad to see you supporting Secretary McKay. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Krauser. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Additional material submitted by Mr. Krause :) 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 1956 FISHERIES REGULATIONS 


We will go along with your present curtailment program with the provision 
that it needs a lot of improvement, such as more flexible opening and closing 
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dates that will conform with old man nature. Weather conditions play a major 
role in the salmon run. It is impossible for any man or group of men to fore- 
cast climatic conditions 6 months ahead and set a permanent opening and clos- 
ing date that will allow a fair escapement and allow the utilization of whatever 
fish that are not needed for seeding. This has not been done in the last 25 years, 










ADDITIONAL CLOSURES 





At the hearing here a year ago we asked that 2 markers should be moored 
out an additional 1,000 feet at Union Bay and at Tombstone Bay, Portland 
Canal. This was a conservation measure we asked for but the 1955 regulations 
made no mention of any change and the markers. We are interested to know 
why a request for conservation is ignored. 











EARLY OPENING 





For the last 10 years we opposed an early opening. Fifteen years ago I per- 
sonally recommended that a larger escapement should get into the streams, if 
we expect to continue the July fishing. 

We protested early openings in 1952-53 and again in 1954 conservation meas- 
ures were stressed. That the July run had not built up to a degree that it would 
warrant fishing 5 or 6 days a week with all that fishing gear. At every hearing 
for the last 4 years we pointed out in a brief submitted at a fisheries hearing not 
to open the season in July unless there were fish showing up in numbers that 
would warrant a fair escapment. This year that recommendation was again 
ignored. All of the July run should have been allowed to go into the streams 
in place of into the cans. 










1955 FALL FISHING 










Last month at the hearing in Ketchikan we made the following recommenda- 
tion. “A very close check should be kept on fall chums, if an early showing 
takes place, the opening date should be moved up to say September 18 or 20, and 
on the other hand if those chums do not show up by September 24, the date now 
set for opening date for fall fishing should be postponed to when the fish show up. 
Let us not try to harvest something that is not here. That is what happened 
this last summer. Let us not make the same blunder for the fall season. Let 
us extend the fall opening into October if the time of the arrival of the fish war- 
rants it.” The hearing should be after fall in Ketchikan. 



















FISH TRAPS 






We again recommend a 12- by 30-inch opening in a fish trap lead next to the 
outer heart. This will give the fish a free channel on their way to the spawning 
grounds during the weekend closed periods. 









WEST COAST 





The fish on the west coast are anywhere from 20 days to 4 weeks later than in 
the southern district. It should not open at the same time the southern district 
opens. 






DISTRICTS 





Most districts are too large. Where in many cases, one part of a district may 
have a good escapment, while the other part has no escapement at all. 










WHITE ACT 





At the hearing in Ketchikan by the congressional Committee on Territories and 
Island Possessions, we recommended an amendment to the White Act te allow 
the FWS to open or close any fishing districts, bays, inlets or channels without 
having to advertise it in the National Register for 24 hours. 

To the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission we made a recom- 
mendation to that commission, a copy is attached hereto. We recommended to 
them that we are opposed to any kind of fishing for salmon outside the 3-mile 
limit with the exception of by hook and line. 











HERRING 











Herring is a natural food for all other edible fish and when you destroy that 
natural food what happens? We are strictly opposed to taking any herring for 
reduction use. 
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SEA LIONS 


The sea lions in Alaskan waters consume more edible fish than all the com- 
mercial fishermen take out of the ocean up and down the entire north Pacific 
coast. We therefore, recommend that drastic measures be taken to reduce the 
sea lion population in Alaskan waters. We suggest the herring reduction plants 
use the sea lion carcass to get their oil and meal out of. 


KING SALMON 


Too many king salmon were taken out of the mouth of Unuk River in 1954 
1,752 kings were taken. We protested that kind of extermination of the king 
salmon. No action was taken. This year in 1955—over 1,900 spawning king 
salmon were again taken. Three more years of this exploitation and there will 
be no king salmon in that river to investigate. Five years is the life cycle 
of a king salmon. We recommend that ne more king salmon be allowed to be 
taken out of Unuk River area. 


INVESTIGATION 


Too much time is lost in a lot of those investigations. Some of the States 
and also some foreign countries have data that we could apply at once. Our 
next door neighbor, Canada, has a setup on its fisheries regulations that the 
FWS could take several pages from that Canadian Fisheries Regulation. Their 
fish run has stood up far better than ours. 


FAIR ESCAPEMENT OF THE PINK RUN 


We again stress the point that a fair escapment of the peak of the salmon 
run is the most highly productive, and the only way you can get a part of that 
peak run is flexible regulation. 

We are 100 percent in accord with Dr. Thompson when he said, “There must 
be a new concept of the escapment of salmon. The numbers are not so important 
as the timing and kind for the best reproduction.” There is something for you 
gentlemen, to work on. A recommendation from a man whose work and his 
methods have produced results. 

You members of the FWS have hundreds of pages of authentic data and you 
should know by now what causes the alarming degrees in our salmon run. 


OPENING OF SEASON 


We don’t want the season to open before there are any fish. Let us do a 
little seeding before we harvest. 


CONCLUSION 


We welcome constructive criticism, we are very much interested in any solu- 
tion that has greater merits than the ones I just presented both from a stand- 
point of conservation and utilization of our fisheries. 

SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA SEINE BOAT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. F. Krause, President. 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA SEINE Boat OwNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, September 2, 1955. 
To THE INTERNATIONAL NortH PAcIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION : 


We, the Southeastern Alaska Seine Boat Owners Association, recommend to 
the Honorable International North Pacific Fisheries Commission that no addi- 
tional fishing gear be allowed to fish beyond the 3-mile limit; namely, gill nets, 
seines, or any other form of net or troll. 

The salmon run in all of Alaska has decreased to an alarming degree. The 
entire fishing industry has curtailed its operation. The seine boat owners 
have asked the closures of many bays and inlets for conservation measures, 
and ask for longer weekend closures in order to build up our salmon run, with 
all this burden of conservation upon our shoulders, we do not want some other 
nations to take salmon that rightfully belong to the Nation and its people who 
have curtailed their own operation in order to build up this depleted salmon 
run. 
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We therefore recommend that no kind of gear be allowed to take salmon outside 
of the 3-mile limit with the exception of any by hook and line. 

The sea lions in Alaska waters consume more fish than all the commercial 
fishermen take out of Alaskan waters. We therefore recommend drastic 
measures should be taken in reducing the sea lion population. 

J. F. Krause, 
President. 

Erick LINDEMAN, 
Joe WILLIAMS, 
FRANK WILLIAMS, 
JAMES STINSON, 
WILLIAM MULLER, 
HENRY DENNY, 
J. C. STRAND, 

Board of Directors. 





SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA SEINE BoaT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, November 7, 1955. 
Mr. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, Seattle, Wash. 

DrEAR SENATOR: Thanks for your kind letter of October 21, 1955. Allow me 
to thank you for the privilege of appearing before you and your committee at 
Seattle. 

Enclosed is a copy of the final brief submitted to the FWS for their informa- 
tion, to promulgate regulations that will have a little horsesense for 1956 fishing 
season. 

This may be of value to you and your committee. 

A lot of very favorable comments were expressed in the courthouse that 
evening and again the next day at the FWS hearing about the wonderful needling 
vou gave Siton Thompson. 

Thanks again for the fine cooperation you and your committee gave me. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Krause, President. 


FINAL BRIEF SUBMITTED TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE NOVEMBER 7, 1955, Ovur- 
LINING CONSERVATION DATA FOR THE 1956 SALMON FISHING 


For the past 4 years we had recommended a new concept of escapement of 
salmon for conservation. We find that a major or nearly all of said recom- 
mendations were ignored. 

Referring you to our brief submitted to the hearing in Seattle, October 19, 
1955, page 1, paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, all 5 recommendations were based on 
conservation—why were they all ignored? On page 2, paragraphs 1 and 6 
another recommendation for conservation of salmon and herring—again they 
were ignored. On page 3, paragraphs 1, 3, and 6, again pointing out the king 
salmon in the Unuk River area and the herring conservation—again this was 
allowed to be exploited as in the past. Don’t say there are just as many herring 
today as-there were 35 vears ago, if so why are there 5 major bays in south- 
eastern Alaska that herring seiners had taken thousands of tons of herring out 
of every year, but in the last 5 years those bays, all 5 of them, will not produce 
50 tons of herring. Those major spawning grounds are dead today. 

In August 1954 we warned FWS of an overescapement taking place on the 
west coast district, nothing was done about it. Nearly all major salmon streams 
were from 25 to 50 percent overseeded. This same situation took place this 
year. Referring to a letter dated October 7, 1955, to the area director, Alaska 
Native Service, Juneau, Alaska, in paragraph 4 of this letter which refers to 
the overstocking of spawning streams, creeks being blocked with fish and fish 
dying before they get up the streams to spawn. We want to again call the 
attention of what happened in Anan Creek District when those streams were 
overseeded in 1951 and the FWS predicted an excellent return in 1953. How- 
ever, 1953 turned out to be a failure, one of the poorest returns Anan has had 
in many years. This and many other districts and areas should be a criterion 
to convince the FWS that overseeding is as bad as underseeding. We therefore 
recommend again that the FWS allow some seeding of streams before we start 
harvesting, and let us not allow an overseeding in some districts as has hap- 
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pened in the past. Good food fish that are not needed for seeding should by all 
means to be utilized. To allow those fish to die and rot is a criminal act of de- 
struction. 

We are looking forward to a new concept of regulations that will allow a 
fair escapement and allow the utilization of whatever fish are not needed for 
seeding. We hope that we will not be forced to get a court order, restrain an 
early opening when there is no fish and no escapement, and on the other hand 
we don’t like to unless we have to file criminal charges of willful destruction of 
millions of fish that can and should be utilized. 

We offer the following solution that will reassure an escapement and the 
utilization of fish that are not needed for seeding. Let us do a little seeding 
before we harvest, then harvest whatever is not needed for seeding. Flexible 
regulations with authority in the field to close or open any district, any part of 
a district, bays or inlets as the fish run warrants it, this will build up our de- 
pleted fish run. Underseeding and overseeding has contributed to our depleted 
salmon run, 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA SEINE Boat OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. F. Krause, President. 
Erick LINDEMAN, Vice President. 
P. S. We will be glad to cooperate with the FWS and its officers to promul- 
gate a 1956 regulation that will bring back our salmon. 
The Cuairman. We will now call on Capt. J. E. Shields. 
Go ahead, Captain. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. SHIELDS 


Captain Suietps. I have been listening to some of what you have 
been listening to. I spent some money and went back East last winter 
to investigate this question of frozen fish blocks. I couldn’t get the 
Government to spend any, so I spent my own. 

The CuatrMan. We are not in the fish block business. 

Captain Surevps. Well, the Government is in the fish block business, 
certainly they are. They collect money from it anyhow. 

The CHarrMan. Yes? 

Captain Suteips. And I found that the people back East wanted to 
buy fish blocks here if they could find anybody responsible enough and 
reliable enough to buy them from. They are producing them in 
Maine and shipping them out here. They would like to produce them 
here, but they haven’t been able to find anybody so that they can handle 
the thing. 

The CHairMAN. They are made mainly of bottom fish, aren’t they ? 

Captain Surevps. The best fish blocks are made out of codfish. They 
are also made out of some other bottom fish like flounders and one thing 
and another. 

I spent $10,000 getting ready to make blocks, to make fish sticks. 
I haven’t frozen any blocks yet. I have been fishing in the Bering Sea 
for 41 years, bottom fishing, codfishing, and the time is very short from 
now where it will be necessary to rely on the Bering Sea for codfish for 
making the frozen blocks for fish sticks on this coast and some steps 
must be taken very soon to regulate, to see what is going to happen. 
The Japs have started fishing it already. They have come in there 
and they come in there with boats that drag and freeze and everything. 
Something must be done. Nothing has been done yet. We haven’t 
started fishing for them, but something has to be done. I was up there 
fishing codfish, I fished codfish up there for 41 years, and the Japs come 
aboard, a captain of a Japanese boat with all his medals on, in the 

72807—56——21 
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American waters over off the coast of Alaska, and ordered me if any of 

their gear got ee with ours that we cut our American gear aw: ay 
and he had preference. I told him to get the hell out of there and I 
wired to Seattle for guns t and ammunition to drag them out and they 
went. That wasin 1938. T hey were getting res udy for war right then 
and they are getting re: ady for it again. 

We are up there king- erab fishing. We are not interested in salmon 
up there. Weare up there king- crab fishing. I haven’t been up there 
to fish myself since my son is up there as captain of the boat now. 
The Japs are there and catching enormous quantities of king crabs 
with tangle nets. Now, the tangle net—the American fisherman is 
not allowed to keep the female king crab; under law, we have to throw 
her back, and we do. The Japs can throw them back if they feel 
like it, but with the tangle net the crab gets so tangled up in the net 
that they tear the legs off the females, they throw her overboard, and 
she is dead. I saw them doing it. My son is here. He will tell you 
that he saw them doing it; that every female crab was killed that 
was thrown overboard. 

My idea is that some regulation must be put onto this tangle-net 
deal. We catch our crabs trolling, dragging, like we catch codfish or 
sole or any of the rest of it. But some reculation must be put onto 
the t: angle nets or there won't be any crab fishing in the Bering Sea 
very shortly. That is my story. 

The Cuarrman. You heard the testimony, Captain, today, I be- 
lieve, as to this matter of extending our jur ‘isdiction, if possible, out 
into the Bering Sea as one of the prime things that should be done 
in relation to salmon in order to stop this depletion. But a second 
hope, at least, is that the Japanese would have some conservation 
methods of their own, as long as we are doing what we are doing. 
There is no way, I suppose, of course, that we could stop them in their 
own waters from doing what they want to do, but again this goes 
down to the incident that h: appened i in your case in 1938, which I recall 
very vividly. It is a question of territorial waters and what is our 
United States jurisdiction in the Bering Sea beyond the so-called 
limitation line. 

Captain Suiexps. The Japanese are not allowed under the regula- 
tions to fish halibut up in the North Pacific or Bering Sea. They are 
not allowed to fish salmon- 

The Cnatrman. They agreed to that. 

Captain Suietps. They are not allowed to fish salmon any further 
east than 175 west. They are allowed to fish king crabs any damned 
place which they feel like right off Cape Flattery if they want to, and 
something will have to be done. 

The Cnamman. That is a matter, I think, of prime importance, and 
we should make every effort to get them to agree to some kind of ground 
rules on that. 

Captain Suietps. The ground rules that there will be no tangle nets. 

The CuarrmMan. Tangle nets are prohibited by us, in any case, all 
over, aren’t they / 

Mr. Bartiert. I think so. 

Captain Suretps. They were used by the Pacific Explorer when the 
Government was in the Bering Sea fishing king crab. 

The Cuatrman. Under the regulations now, they are prohibited? 

Captain Surevps. I think so. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Captain. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Just one. 

Do you have any information as to the sanitary conditions under 
= h they process, pac ‘k, these crabs ? 

Captain Surevps. No. 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you. a 

Captain Suenps. My son is here, who has also been captain of the 
boat. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything further to add ¢ 

(The statement filed by Capt. J. E. Shields is as follows :) 


ON THE MATTER OF FISHING IN BERING SEA, ESPECIALLY KING CRAB FISHING AND 
CoDFISHING 


I have operated in the Bering Sea codfish since 1911. 

I have operated in Bering Sea commercial king crab fishing since 1952. In 
connection with king crab fishing, I was master of the schooner Sophie Christen 
son, with a crew of 47 men for 9 years beginning with 1933, until the Govern- 
ment requisitioned the Sophie Christenson in January 1942, for a transport of 
soldiers and materials in the Aleutians. 

During those years I had occasion to examine personally at firsthand the 
Japanese king crab fishing, and on two occasions was on board of their mother 
shi} During those years their principal method of fishing was tangle nets 
and I have remained personally alongside their pickup boats and saw with my 
owl eyes their method. 

I saw them rip the crabs out of the nets, and throw the larger ones on deck, 
and the smaller ones back into the water. IT was not close enough to see plainly 
but it was my opinion that the smaller ones were females, at any rate they 
were smaller, and they were torn badly—legs being torn off in taking them 
from the nets. I consider that the needless destruction of female king crabs, 
because of this tangle-net method of fishing, is criminal and should be stopped. 

There is no way that I have ever learned to keep female king crabs from 
being tangled in these tangle nets the same as the males. American law pro- 
hibits the keeping of these females. 

In ae a with my two sons Capt. Ed Shields, and John R. Shields, I am 
operating as managing Owner the trawler Nordic Maid, king crab fishing in 
Bering Sea. The Nordic Maid is 148 feet by 33 feet, with S75 horsepower. She 
is the largest trawler under the American flag on either coast. She was for- 
merly the United States vessel FS 241, and this American king crab fishing pro- 
vides a customer for the United States Government when they were ready to 
sell surplus vessels. Her crew is 27 men with average summer wages (51% 
months) was over $3,000 per man. 

It is my recommendation that all fishing with tangle nets on the bottom 
of Bering Sea, for any kind of fish be prohibited, by the nationals of all coun- 
tries signature to any treaty in connection with fishing in the North Pacific 
and Bering Sea. 

It is my further recommendation with the amount of king crabs taken from 
Jering Sea each year be regulated by the countries signing such a treaty 
and not left to the Government of any one country to set a limit for its own 
nationals, 

Capt. J. E. SHIELbs. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD SHIELDS 


Mr. Sutexps. I fished up there for quite a few years alongside 
the Japanese. I think most people are not at all familiar with the 
procedures that they use and why we are so thoroughly concerned 
about the protection of the fem: ale crab. The crab is an old animal, 
the king crab. It takes approximately 10 years to reach sexual ma- 
turity and they live to be 25 or 30 years old. Commonsense will tell 
us that these fish will have to mate from the time they are 10 years 
old until they will die, 2 fish will have to mate, a male and a female, 
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ull those years and will produce only 2 adult crabs. If they produced 
any more than that, pretty soon the population would be 10 feet 
deep with crabs but that is the way nature works, 2 will produce 2. 
A man can come along and take a few with him and it will upset 
the population but he will become one of the natural enemies and 
still two will produce two, of which he got a percentage. If that is 
the case, they have to meet and mate every year for 10 or 15 years 
merely to reproduce themselves. 

Where the Japanese are fishing with their tangle nets, I saw them 
this last spring, in May, I was alongside of four of their tangle-net 
boats that were picking up the nets, and in every case the female 
crabs were torn to pieces and ruthlessly just thrown over the side. 
The male crabs were taken out quite carefully by cutting their net. 
They would cut the meshes in their own net and take the males out 
and set them to the side and the females were just shredded and 
thrown overboard. 

If this complete ruthless disregard for any conservation is to 
continue, we absolutely won’t have an industry there. 

The Japanese have shown their utter disregard in the past. I will 
read you what they have to say themselves about this subject. This 
is from a Japanese publication by Marukawa: 

A erab is injured mainly by fishing with, for example, a Danish trawl net. 

Farther on here: 

The catching of the female causes irreparable injury to the propagation of 
the animal. When a female crab is caught the best method of dealing with 
her must be followed because on her depends the breeding of future generations. 
As a practical method toward this essential object, the present writer proposes 
that the zoea— 
those are the eggs carried by the female crab—instead of going off 
and leaving their eggs after laying as the salmon does, she carries 
the zoea— 
should be thrown at once back into the sea or put in hatching boxes as soon as 
they are separated from the female’s abdomen. It is ubsolutely impossible to 
prevent a catch of females with the gill net used at present, though the female, 
as such, is not sought after and frequently the meat of the female is not as 
good as that of the male when females are caught. Removing them from the 


net, in practice, is very troublesome, but with no other apparatus except the 
gill net is it possible to catch in large quantities the crabs necessary. 





They state here—— 

The Cuamman. Is that why they throw the females back, because. 
as you say, the males have better meat ? 

Mr. Surtevps. Better meat and only about one-third the size. By 
their own statement, they can’t help but kill the females. On the 
other hand, those females, it is not like the salmon, where 2 salmon 
go up the river and spawn and the offspring come back, they spawn 
once and that is the end of it, they will die, but these crabs would have 
to come back 15 different times to spawn and if you injure that female 
once during that 15 times she is not there, and she doesn’t reproduce 
herself. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you up there before the war? 

Mr. Sutetps. Codfishing, not crabfishing. 

The Cuarrman. Did you get a chance to observe generally what 
the Japanese were doing at that time? 
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Mr. Suretps. That is right. We were right alongside of them. 

The Cuamman. Would you say they are back in the same numbers 
iow that they were then? 

Mr. Sutetps. Not quite as much. 

The Cramman. But have you noticed since the war that, every 
year their fleet has been increasing and increasing! I mean their 
fishing operations, let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Snuretps. Two years ago they had 1 mother ship with 6 net- 
lifting boats which were taken aboard the mother ship every night 
and, I believe, 2 boats that set the nets. Last year they had the same 
boat and lifting boats and so forth, but with four extra draggers with 

hem. This year they decided the draggers were not necessary, so 
they left them at home. 

The CuamMan. Are they floating canneries? 

Mr. Sietps. Oh, yes. It is an American, Hog Island- buil ship 
f World War I vintage. 

1932 is the first vear they show figures here, when they had 1 ship 

the Bering Sea, they caught a million two hundred seventy-eight 
housand crabs, and by sais figures it works out with the recovery of 
1.29 pounds per crab, That is ; the amount of meat that was realized 
off each crab. Their catch per net was 6.2 crabs. In 1933 it went 
down to 4.9. In 1934 it was 2.1. In 1935 it was 2.6. In 1936 it was 

2: 1937, 2.2; 1988, 1.9; and 1939, 1.9. Each year through their own 
ficures their catch was ‘diminis shing until in 1940, and this is the one 
I mean to point out, they came with 4 mother ships, evidently knowing 
that the war was coming and they had to take their kill quic k, and they 
iook §.6 million crabs for a net average of only 0.68. The previous 
vear they had 1.25 pounds average. So their average was half of what 
t was the vear before. That cut the population of crabs in that area 
in half. 

The crabs we are fishing now are crabs that were alive before 1940. 
They were hatched by the females and males that were killed by the 
Japanese in 1940. Otherwise they would not be good-sized crabs 
for today. 

I have not seen any evidence that I can assure myself that there are 
future generations of crabs coming. My only belief, from what I 
have seen of fishing up there, is that this absolute ruthless destruction 
in 1940 practically stopped all reproduction and mating after that and 
the subsequent years’ spawn are all missing. We don’t run onto them, 
we don’t find any small crabs. Oh, you find an odd one here and there, 
you know, but nothing to support a fishery. It is gone. If those 
adults that are there now are not protected adequi itely and this happens 
again, it may take 100 years for them to revive themselves. When 
one class of 15 years is gone and then you take the other class of 15 
years out, then you have nothing. It is not an animal that reproduces, 
like the salmon, in 4 years. It takes all their lives, from the time they 
are 10 until they are 25, mating every year, and still they end up only 
reproduc ing themselves once. 

The Cnuatmman. Are there any other questions of Mr. Shields? 

Mr. Barrierr. No; that was a large statement that Mr. Shields has 
made as to the future of the crab industry. 

Mr. Surerps. I would just like to see the Japanese presented with 
the facts and told pointblank they would have to abide by our rules, 
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which call for conservation, or else they will have to get out of there. 
It is something like the Japanese, for instance, looking at our wonder- 


ful stands of timber up in southeastern Alaska which we are keeping 
for future years. They want to come in, and I understand they are 


coming in to a certain extent, to harvest them. They see a resource 
of ours that we are protecting and they have to have it. Now, we har- 


vest timber around here on what is known as a sustained- yield basis, 


where you try and take off so little each year that you can maintain 
that same harvest year after year and it will keep on going. That is 


the sort of program that we want to see followed in the king-cr crab 
industry in the Bering Sea. I believe it will be necessary if they are 


going to fish at all that we set up a catch quota that each country is 
allowed to take so that we will know before we leave here how much 


we are allowed, not a catch quota of so many crabs for the area, first 
come, first get them, but that each country has his own part, that he 
knows when he sets out in the spring as to how much he has to go for, 

The Cuatrman. That would seem a sensible recommendation ‘which 
they should agree to. 


Mr. Suurtns. I have seen something else up there, gentlemen, which 
I never want to see in this country. We want to ‘live here by the 


American standard. I have seen fishermen up there on the Japanese 
boats who came alongside of us and held out their hands and they 


begged [demonstrating] and they begged. We on our boats, under 
the Ame rican flag, live on Main Street, United States of America. 


The CHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Shields. 
(The statement filed by Capt. Ed Shields is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CAPT. Ep SHIELDS, OF THE AMERICAN CRAB Factory Sup 
*“NorpDICc MAID” 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS ON KING CRAB FISITING IN ALASKA COASTAL WATERS 


1. Alaska coastal waters and all of Bering Sea to be closed to king crab fishing 
with tangle nets. 

2. An overall annual catch limit to be imposed on Bering Sea waters to prohibit 
either the United States, Japan, or any other country exploiting the crab beyond 
the safe annual catch which can be maintained. 

5. Protective measures imposed and enforced which will prevent wanton 
destruction of female crabs. 

References : 

1. Fishing leaflet No. 314, August 1948, United States Department of 
Interior Fish and Wildlife Service. 
2. King Crab Report, by H. Marukawa (a Japanese report transcribed). 

The king crab is an old animal, requiring : approxima tery 10 years to reach 
sexual maturity and living to a ripe old age of 25 or 30 years, according to Jap- 
anese scientific studies. ‘The adult crabs mate each year for a period of 10 or 
more years. In view of the fact that when left alone 2 adult crabs will produce 
offspring which will grow into only 2 adult crabs, it is exceedingly important 
that the female crab must be protected if the fishing i is to survive. 

Catching king crabs with a tangle net is a very efficient method of fishing when 
labor is cheap and is practiced by the Japanese in Bering Sea. However, the 
tangle net is very destructive of female crabs, as explained on page 151 of ref- 
erence 2, and also by personal observation of the writer. With the present method 
employed by Japanese fishermen in Bering Sea an undue percentage of the 
females are killed. In one case where the writer observed the Japanese fisher- 
men hauling their nets, every female crab was killed. This fact was reported to 
the local Fish and Wildlife representative in May 1955, with a demand that this 
willful destruction be stopped. Tangle net fishing should therefore be prohibited 
in all waters adjacent to our coasts. 
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An annual catch limit should be imposed on the Bering Sea area to prevent 
overfishing. In view of the fact these waters are at present being fished by 
nationals of United States and Japan, this comes under international rather 
than merely a national problem to us. The Japanese are expanding their fishing 
at a high rate, and rich fishing resource adjacent to the American coast is a 
great prize if they can realize it. Past history shows the Japanese operated in 
these waters as many as four motherships before the last war. They also have 
shown a complete disregard for conservation as shown by table 9, page’ 25, ref- 
reference 1m, wherein in 1940 they sent 4 factory ships to Bering Sea and captured 
8.6 million crabs for a record pack of 122,000' cases. However, to make this pack 
they took so many small and immature crabs that their recovery was only 0.65 
pound per crab, compared to 1.28 pound per crab the previous year. Should a 
repetition of this reckless type of fishing be again instituted by the Japanese, 
the American fishermen will lose the Bering Sea king crab resource permanently. 
It is the belief of the writer that a catch quota for each country should be estab- 


lished by international agreement, so that a fair catch can be realized by the 
national of each country without danger of overtishing and subsequent permanent 


injury to our rich coastal fishing banks. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. ‘Thompson, are you here? 

Mr. Srron Tuompson (Fish and Wildlife Service): Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Do you want to testify here today and add any- 
thing to this, from what you have heard 4 

Mr. Tuiompson. I didn’t come, Mr. Chairman, prepared to make a 
statement. 

The Cuatrman. But we have you here now. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You can always get me in Washington if you want 
me. 

The Cnatrman. I don’t know of anything offhand, personally. I 
think we did have in Alaska some testimony on the provisions of the 
White Act that require 50-50 escapement. Would you tell us about 
that, how you are administering that part of the law. We are speak- 
ing now of section 2 of the act of 1924, that says that the number of a 
run shall be counted with accuracy and there shall be an escapement 
not less than 50 percent of the total thereof. Now, that hasn’t been 
just that way, has it? 

Mr. Trrompson. No, sir, it has not. 

The CHarrmMan. Explain to us just why. 

Mr. Toomrson. There are in Alaska between 2,000 and 3,000 salmon 
streams. Each has its own run of salmon, each is a self-perpetuating 
run, and of those 2 to 3 thousand streams we have salmon-counting 
Weirs, as mentioned in the act, in about 18. The act a ally, in my 
opinion, was intended in its provision or requirement for a 50- percen 
escapement to apply primarily to red-salmon streams or sockeye- 
salmon streams, as they are sometimes called, and the weirs through 
the years have been primarily in those streams. In those streams we 
have made a very earnest effort and endeavor to get a a 
escapement, a minimum of 50 percent. In many places in Alaska 
the red-salmon streams have a minimum requirement for esc a ment 
that frequently exceeds the 50-percent value for the run. That figure 
has been based on the escapement which through the years has re- 
produced the best return. Never is it less than 50 percent. 

The Cuarmman. On the red salmon / 

Mr. Tompson. On the red-salmon streams. 

The Carman. Who interpreted the law to mean only red salmon ? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir; we did not. 


*One standard Japanese case contains 48 one-pound cans or 96 one-half-pound cans. 
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The Cnatrman. I say, who did? 

Mr. THomrson. I think it was the 50-percent requirement in 1924, 
which was based upon a knowledge of red salmon. 

The Cuamman. Has the Department historically put that legis- 
lative intent on the act, or was it just a ruling by the Solicitor at a given 
time? When did that happen, that you ignored the law—I don’t 
mean ignored in its literal sense, but changed it in effect from what 
It says? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I don’t think that has been done, Senator. I was 
trying to say that initially the act was based on a concept of red salmon, 
in the framing of the statute itself, not in the interpretation of the 
statute. 

The Crarrman. Where did the Department find that out, from the 
hearings, the report, the legislative history of the act? 

Mr. Tompson. This was based pretty much on testimony by Dr. 
Charles H. Gilbert at Stanford University, who was the adviser to the 
Department in those years. 

The CnatrmMan. That being the case, why hasn’t the Department 
never come up to Congress and asked us to change that ? 

Mr. THomrson. That has been under consideration for some time. 

The CuarrMan. Since 1924? 

Mr. THomrson. Within the Department. 

The CHamman. Yes? 

Mr. THomrson. And I anticipate that within not too long a time 
you will have recommendations from the Department for a change 
of that sort. 

The CuHarrman. Could you tell us what generally those recommenda- 
tions will be? 

Mr. Barrierr. That was exactly the question I was going to ask. 

The CHarman. Or haven't you them all formulated as yet ? 

Mr. THompson. They are formulated as far as the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is concerned, Mr. Chairman, but they have not had Depart- 
ment approval and sanction and they are in the mill now. We, of 
course, have our ideas from the biological point of view as to what 
should be done. The solicitors translate those into legal language. 

The Cuamrman. If you bring that up to us in January—to this com- 
mittee in January—for action, you will have already made your regu- 
lations for next year, won’t you? Or will you be just about in the 
process ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. There are several changes in the old White Act that 
we think are necessary and we have discussed them publicly 

The Cuarrman. Which you are going to have ready for us the next 
session / 

Mr. Toompson. I hope so. 

The CHarrman. But those suggested changes probably would not 
affect your regulations for next year ¢ 

Mr. THompson. They will provide greater latitude primarily for 
regulation at field level. 

The Caamrman. But they wouldn’t take effect by next year’s time, 
next year’s season, because you will have made your regulations before 
Congress would have much opportunity to act on the suggested 
changes ? 
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Mr. THompson. That is true, but the changes in legislation that are 
under consideration are of a sort that I don’t think are going to have 
direct bearing on the regulations themselves. 

The Cuarmman. And what is the hearing tomorrow? To set up 
the final hearing on regulations / 

Mr. THomrson. Tomorrow there will be proposals made to those 
interested in southeastern Alaska and Bristol Bay fisheries, setting 
forth our best estimate of what the runs are going to be and the 
changes in regulations that will be desirable from our understanding 
of the regulations. 

The Cuatrman. And then you take those back to Washington ; 
when do the regulations come out ? 

Mr. THompson. We try to have them completed for approval by 
the Secretary and his staff as soon as possible after the first of the 
vear, 

The CuarrMan. Is this the last hearing ? 

Mr. Tuompson. This will be the last of a series of hearings, ves, 
and there will be 3 days of hearings here, tomorrow there will be 
southeastern Alaska and Bristol Bay, the following day will cover 
the rest of the Territory and on Friday there will be heari ings cover- 
ing the miscellaneous fisheries, the herring, the crab and so on. 

The Cratrman. Some of the proposals for 1956, do they plan to 

ontrol fishing boats as to the suai allowable? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is an interpretation of the statute rendered 
this summer by our Solicitor, that there is authority. It is under 
study right now. 

There are proposals to be made tomorrow. Mr. McKernan, I think, 

an probably answer you more specifically on that point than I can. 

The CuarrMan. But that is in your plans right now 4 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. It is under active consideration ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; it is. 

The CnHarrmMan. The question, then, of course, comes of why you 
‘an’t control by area and gear size so that everyone would have, it 
eems to me, more of an equal chance? 

Mr. THomrson. I am not sure that I understand your question, 
Senator. 

The CuHarrman. If you control] the number allowable in their free 
movement, which you now have under consideration, active consider- 
ation, why not control the area and gear size also, of the ships! 

Mr. Tuompson. The area in which each ship can, each fishing boat 
can, operate and the size of the gear? 

The Cramman. Yes. 

Mr. THomprson. We regulate the size of the gear now. 

The CnamrmMan. You do that now anyway ? 

Mr. Trompson. Yes. And at the present time we don’t limit the 
place where a boat can operate, and it has been our interpretation 
through the past that the provisions of the White Act required that 
a boat can go into any area open to fishing, every citizen had an equal 
opportunity, so the statute Says, in waters, any waters, open to fishing 
in Alaska, so it is our interpretation and has been for many years, 
that there is no limitation to be placed upon the place of operation, 
as long as the fisherman was a citizen he could operate in open waters 
during open seasons. 
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The Cuamman. This is a matter you have to decide now? 

Mr. THompson. This is something we have to work out. now and it 
is being presented at these hearings with the idea of developing in- 
formation useful in making these decisions. 

The CHarmman. I understand you have a proposal under active 
consideration not to allow any boats in Prince William Sound that 
haven’t fished there for 5 seasons previous. 

Mr. THomwrson. I can’t discuss that. I know there was a proposal. 
I wasn’t at the hearings in Alask: 

The CHarrMan. But it is under discussion ? 

Mr. THomrson. It is, yes, sir. Prince William Sound has been 
closed for 2 years while there is a restoration program in progress, and 
it is with the idea of preventing the successive depletions as a result 
of an increase in the very intensive fishing effort there. 

Mr. Bartierr. Has the Solicitor ruled on that ? 

Mr. THomrson. On the validity of limiting fishing? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. I think he has, yes. 

Mr. Barrtuerr. Is that a recent opinion ? 

Mr. THompson. One rendered this summer. It’s a memorandum. 

Mr. Bartietr. Has that been made public ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. : would like to see that. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I don’t have a copy with me, Senator, but I will see 
that you get copies. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would you see that I get one, too, in Washington? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


M-36276. APRIL 22, 1955. 
Act oF JUNE 6, 1924 (48 Strat. 464) 


ALASKA: GENERALLY—REGULATIONS—SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The Secretary of the Interior has authority under the provisions of the act of 
June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 464; 48 U. S. C. 221 et seq.), to prescribe the maximum 
number or type of boats or fishing gear that may fish within a designated fishing 
area in the waters of Alaska. He also may stipulate the area or areas within 
which a particular boat or gear will be permitted to fish. He also may require 
that each boat or type of gear be licensed and may fix a reasonable fee to be 
paid for any required license. 


UniIrep STateEsS DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washinuton 25, D. C., April 22, 1955. 
M-36 276. 
Memorandum to: Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
From: Solicitor. 
Subject : The act of June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 464). 

You have asked with respect to the above act whether the Secretary of the 
Interior has the authority to prescribe the maximum number of boats or fishing 
gear that may fish in any specified fishing area in Alaskan waters. 

The act of June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 464), together with several acts supplementary 
thereto, constitutes the basic authorization for regulation of the Alaska com- 
mercial fisheries by the Secretary of the Interior. All are codified in title 48, 
United States Code, at sections 220-247. Section 1 of the act of June 6, 1924, 
imposes on the Secretary of the Interior general authority and duty to protect 
and conserve the fisheries of the United States in all waters of Alaska. It also 
authorizes him to set apart and reserve fishing areas and within such areas to 
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éstablish closed seasons during which fishing may be limited or prohibited. 
Under this authority he may, 

(a) fix the size and character of nets, boats, traps, or other gear or appliances 
to be used therein; (b) limit the catch of fish to be taken from any area; (c) 
make such regulations as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he 
may deem advisable.” 

In Dow v. Ickes (123 Fed. 2d 909), certiorari denied, 315 U. S. 807, rehearing 
denied, 315 U. S. 880), the court discussed at length the scope of the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of these laws, and stated: 

“Broader discretion hardly could have been conferred. The power to dis- 
criminate is geographical, temporal, mechanical, quantitative, and selective as 
to different varieties of fish. Taking of herring could be permitted, of salmon 
prohibited. Use of seines and boats with nets could be allowed, that of dynamite 
and traps prohibited. No standard for making these discriminations is pre- 
scribed, except the general purpose of conservation and the limitation concerning 
monopoly, if indeed, these can be regarded in any sense as standards. * * *” 

Unless the statute elsewhere diminishes this broad authority of the Secretary, 

it is clear that this provision alone would grant authority to limit the number 
of any type of gear that might be fished in a particular area. It has been sug- 
vested that his authority in this respect may be diminished by the first proviso 
of this section, reading in part as follows: 
“that no exclusive or several right of fishery shall be granted therein, nor shall 
any citizen of the United States be denied the right to take, prepare, cure, or 
preserve fish or shellfish in any area of the waters of Alaska where fishing is 
permitted by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

ln Dow vy. Ickes, supra, this proviso was considered at length, and the court 
held: 

* * It prohibits monopoly, but it does not prohibit reasonable discrimina- 
tions required by the purpose of conservation and limitations inherent in the 
type of fishiug to which the Secretary’s judgment must be applied. 

“Obviously the limitation was not intended to guarantee unlimited trap fishing. 
Yet that is the logical result of appellant’s view that if some are allowed to fish 
with traps he must be permitted to do so also, if necessary by the opening of 
new sites or areas. If this is true as to appellant it is true as to all other 
citizens. In other words, the number of traps could be limited only by the 
number of applicants and of available sites, not by the Secretary’s judgment 
concerning the number appropriate for proper conservation. Such a construc- 
tion would defeat the primary purpose of the act. In the absence of any other 
stundard, the Secretary’s judgment concerning the number of traps consistent 
with right conservation must be accepted as conclusive. The regulations must be 
tuken as establishing his judgment in this respect. Equality of opportunity 
cunnot mean, therefore, a right in any citizen to have him open sites or areas 
which he has determined should be closed. 

* * * As applied to trap fishing, therefore, equality of opportunity does not 
mean that if one citizen is allowed to fish all others must be permitted to do so. 
We think it is satisfied, in this application, if within the number of sites which 
the Secretary finds is consistent with proper conservation, they should be 
uilotted in order of priority of time in application among qualified applicants. 
Appellant is qualified, but he is late. * * *” 

insofar as the general authority of the Secretary of the Interior to regu- 
late means of fishing is concerned, there is no difference between a trap and 
any other type of fishing gear. Thus, the principle and method of regula- 
tion discussed at length in the case of Dow v. Ickes, supra, is applicable to 
all types of fishing under the provisions of the Alaska fishery laws. 

You also inquired as to whether the Secretary of the Interior might pro- 
hibit boats or traps which fish in one area from fishing in other areas. It 
seems reasonable to conclude from the above discussion that if the Secre- 
tary has the authority to limit the number of any type of gear that can 
fish in an area, he also has the authority to require that the operation of 
such gear be limited to the area for which permission is granted. In this 
connection, it may be well to call your attention to the views of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with regard to requiring licenses for commer- 
cial fishing in Alaskan waters. In Hynes v. Grimes Packing Company (337 
U. S. 86), the court stated with respect to the Alaska fishery laws that li- 
censes for fishing may be required in areas regulated under the White Act. 
The court also went on to add that “these licenses may be only regulatory 
in character and, within the discretion of the Secretary, must have their 
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cost fixed so as not to exceed the estimated approximate cost of reasonable 
policing of the area.” It is my understanding that while certain provisions 
with respect to the registration of boats and perhaps gear have been in- 
cluded in the Alaska commercial fisheries regulations, licenses have never 
been required nor has the payment of a fee ever been required. 

It is my view that the Secretary of the Interior has authority to prescribe 
the maximum number of type of boats or fishing gear that may fish within a des- 
ignated fishing area in the waters of Alaska. He also may stipulate the 
area or areas within which a particular boat or gear will be permitted to 
fish. He also may require that each boat or type of gear be licensed and 
inay fix a reasonable fee to be paid for any required license. 

(Signed) J. ReEvEL ARMSTRONG, 





Solicitor. 
M-36273 APRIL 22, 1955. 


Act or AueusT 12, 1954 (68 Strat. 695) 
ALASKA: GENERALLY—-REGULATIONS—SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The act of August 12, 1954 (68 Stat. 698; 16 U. 8. C. 1021 et seq.), author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to regulate the taking of salmon and her- 
ring on the high seas in areas contiguous to the Territorial waters of Alaska. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1955. 
M-36273. 
Memorandum to: Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
From: Solicitor. 
Subject: Act of August 12, 1954 (68 Stat. 698). 

You have asked with respect to the above act, whether the Secretary of the 
Interior has the authority to regulate commercial fishing in the high-seas area 
adjacent to Alaskan waters. 

As indicated by its title, the act of August 12, 1954, implemented the Interna- 

tional Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean be- 
tween the United States, Canada, and Japan. In addition to authorizing mem- 
bership on the International Commission, requiring compliance with the pro- 
visions of the convention and providing generally for carrying out the obligations 
of the United States, the act, in section 12, authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to administer and enforce all of the provisions of the convention, 
the act, and regulations issued pursuant thereto. It also authorizes and directs 
him “to adopt such regulations as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and objectives of the convention and this act.” It may be noted here that these 
provisions appear in section 12 through incorporation by reference of certain pro- 
visions of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1067). Sec- 
tion 12 of the act contains one limitation on the exercise of this authority in the 
following language: 
“provided that regulations authorized by section 7 (a) of the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Act shall be adopted by the Secretary of the Interior on consultation 
with the United States Section and shall apply only to stocks of fish in the Con- 
vention area contiguous to the territoria] waters of Alaska.” 

The International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pa- 
cific Ocean contemplated, among other things, that with respect to certain stocks 
of fish, namely, halibut, herring, and salmon, off the coast of North America, the 
United States would “continue to carry out conservation measures” and “enact 
and enforce necessary laws and regulations, with respect to those nationals and 
fishing vessels, with appropriate penalties against violations thereof, and to trans- 
mit to the Commission a report on any action taken by it with regard thereto.” 
While there appears to be no necessity to resort to legislative history in deter- 
mining the question presented, it is interesting to note that testimony presented by 
the Department through the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service indicates 
clearly that the purpose of section 12 was to permit the Secretary of the Interior 
te extend his authority over the salmon and herring fisheries of Alaska to the 
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— 


high-seas area “contiguous to the territorial waters of Alaska.” With respect 
to halibut, the continuance of conservation measures is effectuated through 
the Convention Between the United States and Canada for the Preservation 
of the Halibut Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, and the 
North Pacific Halibut Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 325). 


Oat 


It is my conclusion that section 12 of the act of August 12, 1954, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to regulate the taking of salmon and herring 
on the high seas in areas contiguous to the territorial waters of Alaska. 

(Signed) J. REvEL ARMSTRONG, 
Solicitor. 

The CuHarrman. [ suppose you have heard back in Washington and 
you have heard today, and we have been hearing a lot of it, that these 

fishermen don’t get much chance to talk to you fellows or if they do 
get a chance they don’t seem to impress you at all with what they 
have to say. I suppose duri ing these hearings now you are going to 
remedy that situation, aren’t you? 

Mr. Toompson. Well, certainly we will listen to them. We will do 
everything we can to reconcile their views with our views and the views 
of our biologists. We gather information from all sources concerning 
the best method of protecting the runs. We have our estimate of 
aboundance in the succeeding years. It is the best estimate we have. 
Then we want to find a method, the method of protecting the runs, if 
that estimate is a good one, that will least inconvenience the fishermen, 
least inconvenience the industry, and still accomplish the objective 
of conservation. 

The CHarrman. Some of these fishermen, you know, don’t have 
many degrees, but they have been fishing a long time and they have a 
lot of commonsense about this, and I think we have all been impressed 
that they are just as interested and more so than you and I are in 
conservation because it is their livelihood and they are out of business 
if this doesn’t do the job, if we don’t build up these rung, so that surely 
aby proposal they make must come from a motive, a motive that is 
backed up by the fact that they realize this industry is in jeopardy and 
they want to do something about it to be helpful. 

Mr. THompson. That is true, and we appreciate that. we recognize 
that they are sincere in their earnest desire to accomplish a restoration 
of the runs where there has been depletion, and I think if there were 
a tabulation made of the recommendations placed before the Service 
at these hearings through the years it would be a surprise to the — 
in the industry how many have been accepted and adopted and 
translated into regulations. 

The CHarrman. More than 25 percent ? 

Mr. THompsen. I couldn’t make an estimate, but I do know that we 
take a mass of testimony every year, it is sifted very, very carefully, 
each recommendation is itemized and compared with each other ree- 
ommendation having a bearing on the same point. 

The Cuairman. Wouldn’t you say, though, that over the years the 
industry’s recommendations have received more consideration, I won’t 
say deliberately, but apparently their proposals have been adopted 
more often, where they have been in conflict with the recommendations 
of the fishermen, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. THompson. I am not sure that is so. 

The CHarrmMan. I don’t know. 

Mr. THompson. I don’t think that I would accept that. I couldn’t 
say from knowledge; I have never anlyzed it on that basis. 
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The Cuatrman. Well, we don’t expect to go in and try to suggest 
what you people do on regulations and things of that kind, but I do 
think this committee does : suggest that when it comes to these fisher- 
men, everybody should lean backward to see that their proposals are 
not only looked at, but evaluated on the basis that they know their 
business, too, and they know what this is about. And what I think 
is even more important, I am glad you are here, that you have come 
out here personally, because I know and you know, we have been 
around Washington long enough, a fisherman doesn’t get ae chance 
to get back there and talk to you and the industry does. I don’t blame 
the industry for that. I would do the same thing. But the industry 
has a better entree, let us say, not because : anybody wants the industry 
to have a better entree, but that is the way things are, politically and 
otherwise, and that is why I think it is doubly important that these 
fishermen have their chance and their proposals be looked over not 
once, but twice, and really scanned thoroughly. I think you will agree 
with me on that. 

Mr. THompson. Absolutely I agree with you. We make every 
effort to do that. That is the purpose of the hearings, the meetings 
we have. 

The Cuairman. I remember the time when we couldn’t even get 
hearings out here. We had to make that step forward. The hearings 
were all back in Washington. The industry people were naturally 
the only people then who could afford to go there and keep people 
there who could keep track of things. Even that the fishermen don’t 
have. They have the most difficult time. I think sometimes they feel, 

rightly or wrongly, but surely justifiably in their own mind, that they 
h: ive been left out oc casionally, and I find their spirit is really such 
that they want to do something, because they are all really worried 
about this situation. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think they do, and I think they are properly 
worried. I think the situation is serious. At the same time, I think 
that very distinct steps have been made in the last 2 years and that 
we are on the right track. I have an absolute conviction that salmon 
runs in Alaska can be restored and restored in a oo, short 
time. We have evidence of that restoration already in certain places. 
Kodiak, I think, is a good example, probably the best example. 

The Crairman. McKernan testified in Juneau about some of the 
specifications you were trying to set forth, and I don’t want to go into 
detail on them unless the other members of the committee have some 
questions because I think we know what the plans of the Fish and 
Wildlife are, I don’t think that we will pass on what they say they 
are, good or bad or adequate, but we know what their plans are as 
set forth by Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. Tompson. With regard to hearings, our first regular schedule 
of hearings throughout Alaska commenced in 1939 simultaneously 
you might say, with the hearings held by Judge Bland, at that time 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. He made 
a very exhaustive trip through the Territory. He held hearings in 
almost every fishing village in Alaska. At the same time we conducted 
hearings concerning regulations specifically. To my knowledge, those 
hearings have been held every year, not always . as many places as 
they were that year, but every year except for 1 or 2 years during 
the war period ers n a ansportation was almost an impose bility. And 
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we have continued that, we think we are taking our proposals directly 
to the people who can t come to us, as you have pointed out, and dis- 
cussing them with them. 

Bey ‘ond that, with our organization in Alaska, we are going to be 
in much closer touch with the people of the Territory. 

The CuairmMan. I only make this suggestion, it was very difficult 
to get these things started, and they have been doing fairly well, but 
I think where you run into trouble is that you will hear these pro- 
posals and you will say, “We will take them under consideration.’ 
Sometimes you had better tell those people out there, “Look, we pro- 
pose to do this. What do you think about it /” 

Mr. THomprson. Our purpose of conducting these hearings is to 
do just that. That is our method in conducting these hearings. 

The Cuarrman. “This is our thinking on what we are going to do,” 
and then see what they think about it. You will get some interesting 
testimony. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is about the way it’s done. 

The CuarrMan. Is that the way you are doing it now? 

Mr. Tuompson. Our proposal is first to have a discussion of the 
probable run. Then the changes in regulations that are going to be 
necessary as we see it, either an adjustment curtailing fishing or to 
expand fishing, to make adjustments, depending on what the proba- 
bility is. That is one way of accomplishing it. There are other w: LYS, 

“What do you suggest ?” and we hope to get information that is useful 
to us in that fashion. 

I think it would be amazing to review the testimony and find out how 
many opposing ideas there are from a group engaged in fishing. 
There is probably no group in Alaska or anyplace e ‘Ise which has more 
individualistic ideas than fishermen. 

The Cuamman. Or a group of Senators, Congressmen / 

Mr. Tuomrson. I can’t speak on that. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you gentlemen have any further questions / 

Mr. Bartierr. Did I understand you to say that the Fish and Wild- 
life people up in Alaska are closer to the people now than they used 
to be? 

Mr. TuHompson. We have a large organization up in Alaska now, 
constituted so that their sole concern is fisheries. In the past, as you 
know, we had a regional office in Alaska, with a regional director 
responsible both for fisheries and game management. We now have 
2 administrators, 1 who is responsible only for game and 1 who is re- 
sponsible only for fisheries. In connection with the administrator, 
Mr. McKernan, who is responsible for fisheries, he not only has 
fishery management under his direction and jurisdiction, but also 
fishery research, which heretofore has not been administered in such 
close association with the management of the fisheries itself. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has the Fish and Wildlife Service informed the 
industry as to the proposed changes in the White Act ¢ 

Mr. Tompson. I do not think so. I do not believe the proposed 
changes are out of the Department or outside of the Department 
personnel, 

Mr. Barrierr. It was implied elsewhere that the Alaska salmon 
runs will be restored because of more knowledge that was heretofore 
lacking. What is your comment on that? 
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Mr. Tuompson. I think we are gaining knowledge concerning the 
Alaska salmon runs. I think we are gaining experience. 

Mr. Barrierr. What do you mean by “experience”? There has 
been a considerable body of experience, has there not ¢ 

Mr. THompson. Maybe trial and error is one way of approaching 
the salmon runs. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has there ever been an admission, though, previ- 
ously, in the years gone by, that it was a trial-and-error method of 
administering the fisheries in Alaska 

Mr. Tuompson. I think so, yes. Certainly that was true during 
the early days of the White Act. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let’s say, the last 20 vears? I would be very pleased 
to see such a statement. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am not sure that I could show you that. 

Mr. Bartterr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ScnorpreL. Did you hear the doctor's testimony yesterday / 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir, lam sorry. I was en route from W ashing- 
ton yesterday. 

Senator Scnorrpen. If you had, Iwas going to ask you what you 
thought about the methods that he proposed with reference to re- 
habilitating these runs being helpful by approaching it through 
those practices that he had established. 

Mr. ‘THompson. Senator, are you referring to Dr. Donaldson’s 
testimony ¢ 

Senator ScHOrrreL. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. We have here today one of the scientists of the 
Service who has been carrying on experiments in lake fertilization 
that I think demonstrates almost exactly what Dr. Donaldson was 
testifying to yesterday. He will be available to discuss the subject 
with you. 

The Cuatrman. Who? 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Nelson. 

Senator ScHorrret. Do you cooperate or do you transfer informa- 
tion more readily now than the Department has in the past with rela- 
tion to your, say, the Commission up in Alaska and these various 
States? Do you exchange data and information ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think that at the level of the researchman there 
is very, very close relationship, a very close cooperation and exchange 
of information; yes, sir, I believe that. 

Senator Scuorrret. I would naturally think that would be an ex- 
cellent thing for them to do. 

Mr. THompson. I believe that is more true now, too, with the ex- 
pansion of research in the North Pacific, that has been carried on by 
the North Pacific Commission itself, and that is being carried on under 
the auspices of the Service but by contract with the University of 
Washington. We have, as you know now, some Saltonstali-Kennedy 
funds with which to carry on research in the Territory, and a signifi- 
‘ant part of the money made available to the Service is being con- 
tracted, spent on contract services of the University of Washington, 
the scientists of the university itself. 

Senator Scnorpre.. It has heretofore been testified that there is a 
greater degree of action permitted on the part of the people who are 
on the ground. Do you agree that that has been helpful, or has that 
approach been expanded and enc ouraged ? 
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Mr. Trompson. It certainly is encouraged, Senator, and we hope 
hae more and more local control can be handled in the field. I be- 
lieve it was Mr. George Johansen, who testified here that that was 
inconvenienced in some respect by the requirement that the regula- 
tion changes be published in the Federal Register. That is a require- 
ment of the Administrative Procedure Act and we do have to comply 
with it, but it does entail a delay. 

The C HAIRMAN. The White Act requires you to publish regulations, 
changes in regulations 4 

Mr. THomrson. The Administrative Procedure Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Giving 24 hours’ notice ‘ 

Mr. Tuompson. With respect to intermediate changes, we followed 
that in Alaska, issuing regulations applying to seasons until the case 
came before the district court, after which court action we were re- 
quired to comply with the Administrative Procedure Act, of publish- 
ng changes in the Federal Register in Washington. 

Senator Scnorrret. Have you found that there is more or less 
complaining, or types of complaining have been cut down where you 
can make more on-the-spot determinations without going back to 
Washington and then bringing it back out? I would think you would 
have cut down some of the objections and complaints. What has 
been your history on it? 

Mr. Tuompson. I believe there is some improvement in that respect, 
Senator. There is a time lag necessary to give notice to everybody 


who is going to be affected by any change. I don’t believe there has 
heen any complaint of that sort. Before any aon ation took effect in 
recent years, the last 2 or 3, there has been notice to everybody who 


would be affected by it as well 3 as publication in the Federal Register. 
So we have met two objections which have been voiced in the past. 

Senator ScnorrpreL. No further questions. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. The only trouble with the Federal Register, nobody 
reads it. 

Mr. TuHompson. Certainly it doesn’t reach Alaska before the regu- 
lation published in it is to take effect. 

The Cuatrman. The representatives will wire it back here so they 
know here but it will be a long time in Ketchikan before they know 
about, it. 

Mr. THompson. It is sometimes a long time before it circulates to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Barrierr. As a consequence, Mr. Thompson, of the hearings 
held in Alaska, to be held here, regulations will be drawn up for the 
1956 fishing season. When will they become official; when approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrterr. And they will constitute the ground rules for next 
year ? 

Mr. Tuomprson. That is correct. 

Mr, Barrierr. It is my understanding that amendments during the 
fishing season itself to those regulations may be made by the admin- 
istrator of the commercial fisheries in Alaska on his own author ity. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. There is a delegation of authority from the Secre- 
tary to the Director and the Director in the past has delegated that 
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authority to the Administrator, or, in the past, to the regional director 
or his assistants. 

Mr. Bartierr. Oh, it isn’t new, then? 

Mr. Tuompson. No; it is not new. 

Mr. Barrierr. It’s been in existence for a number of years? 

Mr. Tuompson. But it has been, it is new in the last 2 years, that 
those change orders have had to be published in the Federal Register. 

Mr. Bartierr. Before that they were not? 

Mr. Trompson. Before that they were not. 

Mr. Barrierr. And these decisions, during these last 2 years, have 
been made without necessary approval from W ashington ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Barrierr. I wonder if you would permit an amendment to one 
remark you made. You referred to the Saltonstall- Kennedy fund. 
I think it should have an addition, if you would permit, Saltonstall- 
Kennedy-Magnuson funds. 

Mr. Trompson. I would be glad to accede to that amendment. 

The CuairmMan. Did I get in here? 

Mr. Barrierr. I just put you in. 

The CuarrmMan. Off the record. 

(A discussion was had off the record.) 

The CuHatrnman. On the record. 

Have you gone through the budget yet? 

Mr. Tuompson. We have been through the budget as far as our 
Fish and Wildlife appropriation. We are beginning on the Inter- 
national Commission appropriations. 

The Cuarrman. But you have gone through the budget ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And naturally they haven’t said what 

Mr. Tuompson. Oh, no. They have asked a few more questions. 

The Cratrman. Did you ask for more than last year? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

The Crrarrman. You always do that; don’t you? 

Mr. Tuomrson. We are asking for more for research. That is the 
only place where for 1957 the Fish and Wildlife Service is asking 
for more funds. 

The Cuatrman. And for this survey by the North Pacific Com- 
mission which is being conducted, did you ‘ask for more on that? 

Mr. Trompson. I can’t tell you about that. 

The Cuarman. For the Commission ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. As I understand it from Mr. Johansen’s testimony, 
and that is all I know about it. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Allen testified, too. 

Mr. TuHomrson. That there was an increase, an increase from around 
720,000 to 900.000. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. That is something I will have to discuss with 
you later in the year. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

‘The following information was supplied later :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Seattle, Wash. 


My DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: At the hearings of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce which you conducted in Seattle last week, inquiry was 
made concerning the 50 percent escapement provision of the White Act, and 
you stated the record would be open for inclusion of supplemental information. 

Attached is additional information for the record, amplifying on my oral testi- 
mony concerning this provision of law and its application in the management of 
the Alaska commercial fisheries. 

Sincerely yours, 
SETON H. THOMPSON, 
Chief, Branch of Alaska Fisheries. 


The Alaska fishery law of June 6, 1924, as amended, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to promulgate regulations for the protection and conserva- 
tion of the fishery resources of the Territory, and sets forth specific guidelines 
for such regulations. One such guideline is that having to do with escapement 
of salmon for spawning purpose, as follows: 

“In all creeks, streams, or rivers, or in any other bodies of water in Alaska, 
over which the United States has jurisdiction, in which salmon run, and in which 
now or hereafter there exist racks, gateways, or other means by which the num- 
her in a run may be counted or estimated with substantial accuracy, there shall 
be allowed an escapement of not less than 50 per centum of the total number 
thereof. In such waters the taking of more than 50 per centum of the run of 
such fish is hereby prohibited. It is hereby declared to be the intent and policy 

f Congress that in all waters of Alaska in which salinon run there shall be an 
escupement of not less than 50 per centum thereof, and if in any year it shall 

ppear to the Secretary of the Interior that the run of fish in any waters has 
diminished, or is diminishing, there shall be required a correspondingly increased 
escapement of fish therefrom.” 

This provision of the act was based upon the limited biological knowledge of 

salmon available at that time, and referred to red or sockeye salmon which had 
een under study by Dr. C. H. Gilbert of Stanford University. As a result of 
this provision of law, weirs have been installed annually in the major red salmon 
trenms, and an effort has been made to secure the required 50-percent escape- 
ment. In general, the commercial catches of red salmon in Alaska are made near 
the stream mouths and can be identified as originating in such streams. It is 
possible, therefore, to relate the catch to the escapement in each stream, and so 
regulate fishing as to allow half the run to escape. In major red salmon streams, 
vhere there has been evidence of declining runs, minimum escapements (greater 
than the 50-percent level) are specified by regulation, and fishing is controlled 
to secure such numbers. The minimum numbers required are those which, 
through the years, have resulted in the best returns on the average in succeeding 
cycles, 

It is not possible to control pink salmon fishing by means of weirs, as in the 
case of red salmon bound for the larger streams. Pink salmon in Alaska spawn 
chiefly in small streams, of which there are between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
tishery for this species is widely dispersed and the catches cannot be identified 
as coming from runs to specific streams. The escapement of this species is secured 
primarily by seasonal restrictions and weekly closed periods applying through- 
out each fishing district, and closed areas around the mouths of salmon streams. 
Of these, the closing dates for fishing are the most critical. These are based 
upon analyses of catch statistics showing the relative abundance and changes 
in abundance of salmon while fishing is in progress, and upon weir operations 
in a few representative streams indicating time of arrival, duration, and extent 
of the runs. These data, over a period of years, provide an experience table 
to guide the fishery administrator in determining the closing date. 

It is not possible to estimate the number of pink salmon escaping the fishery 
until long after the close of the season, but at that time surveys are made of the 
spawning grounds, and the escapement is evaluated. As a result of this year’s 
surveys, field representatives of the Service have calculated that the escape- 
ment of pink salmon in southeastern Alaska, the chief producing area of this 
species, totaled 9 million fish whereas the commercial catch was about 7 million. 
This escapement was much better than in the parent year, and, although more 
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than 50 percent of the run, it was not believed to be adequate to reproduce a 
run of average proportions. While there is clear evidence that progress is 
being made in restoring these pink salmon runs, complete restoration has not 
yet been achieved. 

Not only is it impossible to regulate commercial fishing for pink salmon in 
such a way as to reserve for spawning purposes half the run to each stream, 
but strict adherenee to the 50-percent escapement principle is not biologically 
sound. There is evidence that under normal stream conditions, best results 
are obtained from a definite number of spawners, regardless of the size of the 
run. Thus, when the runs are small, as in southeastern Alaska this year, 50 
percent is less than the optimum, and when the runs are large 50 percent is 
excessive and wasteful. 

It has been suggested that the addition of nutrients to Alaskan waters might 
make it possible to reduce the number of spawners needed to reproduce good 
runs. Attention is called to the fact that this would apply only to those species 
that spend a considerable portion of their lives in fresh water, as, for example, 
red salmon. It would not apply to pink salmon which normally comprise about 
45 percent of the Alaska salmon production. The eggs of this species are de- 
posited in the stream gravel in the fall and the young emerge early in the 
following gpring, migrating to sea before they commence to feed. 


The CHatrman. The committee will recess until 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(The hearing was recessed at 5:25 p. m., until 9:30 a. m., Wednes- 
day, October 19, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1955 


Unrrep STaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON (NTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The committee met , pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 414, courtroom No. : 3, United States courthouse. Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Magnuson, Schoeppel, Jackson. 

Also present : Delegate Bartlett. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The CHairMan. The committee will come to order. 

Some of the witnesses we have listed are not here. Some of them 
are coming. 

Lottie, you have a very short matter / 

Miss EpetMaAn. I have a short matter, but I would like to wait 
until Delegate Bartlett gets here. 

The CHarrmMan. Here is the Delegate, so, Lottie, we will hear from 


you. 


STATEMENT OF LOTTIE EDELMAN, NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES 
ASSOCIATION, SELDOVIA, ALASKA 


Miss Eppeuman. As to my identity, I think it was well made a 
Anchorage at the hearing. My qualific ation is that I, myself, have 
fished for approximately 20 years in Alaska, living in Alaska from 
the year 1934 through to 1950 continuously, since then spending ap- 
proximately one-third of the year in Seattle during the winter due 
to my bussiness. 

[ did not plan on going on the stand here in Seattle, even though 
our time was a little curtailed in Anchorage. But developments 
through June on and at this hearing in the last few days convinced 
me that there are some things that should go in the record and not 
just through a written supplement to our brief. 

I met with the representatives of various fisheries groups before 
and after the hearings in Alaska and the consensus of opinion was 
that our fishery is deplet ted. We have only one area that has still been 
sustaining an average pack until the year of 193 0D. 

The CHAIRMAN (interrupting). Lottie, if you will pardon the 
interruption, this might be a good place to put in the record the newest 
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report from the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Alaskan salmon pack 
is the lowest in 46 years. 

Miss EpetmMan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I have been using a mild figure of 20 or 30, but it is 
46. 

Miss Epetman. Senator, I have a little further put it in my brief 
as the history of the industry. 

The Cuarrman. I guess this would be the history. 

Miss Epetman. It wasn’t that they blamed it on any one thing in 
meeting and discussing it after the hearing. They knew they were 
facing a serious problem, part of it being brought on by lack of proper 
administration, part by greed on the part of the fishermen and the 
packers, which we feel could have been curbed possibly by our manage- 
ment. We also still contend that there is a predatory problem. 

All of the representatives have been watching very closely the 
Alaskan Department of Fisheries work in the very short history of 
its organization, and the very curtailed fund that the legislature has 
given it. It has done what we consider an extremely good research 
job. It has proven that there is no need of getting the fish up the 
streams unless the spawning grounds, travels, and trend are such that 
we can get a return from those fish. IZf the conditions that they have 
to go through in getting to the spawning grounds hinder them in 
their movement, then there is a depletion in the return also. 

We have delved into these things year in and year out. In fact, the 
Fish and Wildlife hearings have commented on my brief in just the 
last year or 2, we've got this same brief from you for the last 5 years, 
which they have, because we don’t give up ona point, and continually it 
has been to get stream surveys, to get some opening in the trap leads. 
We were against traps but we couldn’t get them out so we figured we 
could get some flexible webbing openings in their leads whereby the 
fish might have free movement to the-— 

Mr. Scnorrre. (interrupting). Whose primary responsibility is it 
to do those things that you are ¢ omplaining about 2 

Miss EpeLMAN. We consider it the full responsibility of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife to place regulations. Naturally, they have 
to be approved by the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Scuorppei. Is there any additional or, let’s say, coequal respon- 
sibility on the part of the Alaskan Commission or the authorities in the 
Territory of Alaska ¢ 

Miss Everman. Under the present White Act and under the present 
rule of the fisheries by the Federal Government, the Territorial de- 
partment can confine itself to doing no administration; all they can 
do is some research on their own. 

Mr. ScHorpre.. I see. 

The CHarrMan. Any program that they may have on conservation 
must have some nature of being voluntary with all the people involved, 
otherwise they'd have no: author ity to go and put it in? 

Miss EpetMan. That is right. 

Mr. Scuorrren. I would like to ask for information. We talk 
about these spawning grounds, which, of course, are the most impor- 
tant phase of the whole thing; first, we have to get the fish up there. 

Miss EprenMan. Yes 

Mr. Scrcrrren. Are you confronted in any place in Alaska by long- 
term leases or any type of control or possession that would eliminate 
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good conservation practices or opportunities for free movement of the 
fish to go up in there; are they hindered at all? 

Miss Epetman. No; they are not hindered by any leases or grants or 
anything like that. We are hindered by natural stream obstructions 
and obstructions that have been placed there by man. 

Mr. Scnorrret. I understand. 

Miss EpetMan. They are also hindered by predators that dam the 
streams. 

The CuarrMan. Beavers? 

Miss Eprerman. I might emphasize on that that I know of one 
stream in the Cook Inlet area that is a red salmon stream where the 
fishermen removed the beaver dam three times so the fish gathered at 
the mouth of that stream could go up, and that is supposed to be the 
duty of the Fish and Wildlife to keep this one stream open. It is 
known that the dam has to be removed so the fish can proceed on that 
stream. It is a small one, but it does carry substantial red salmon 
into it. 

As I mentioned before in my brief that I submitted, we are con- 
tinuously confronted with the Fish and Wildlife proposing curtail- 
ment of gear and curtailment of fishing time to the extent that this 
area which had until this year maintained an average pack has since, 
I believe, the year of 1951 or 1952, been fishing 2 days a week. This 
has been an economic hardship on the small- gear fishermen and on all 
fishermen for that matter of fact. 

Then, this year I wanted to bring to your attention, we are con- 
fronted with a proposal by the Fish “and Wildlife, about which I am 
not going to go too much into detail as I will have to at the hearings 
tomorrow when they come up on the areas, with an area licensing pro- 
posal that they are making, restricting fishermen. They want to im- 
pose it on three areas, Kodiak, Cook Inlet, and the Copper River dis- 
trict. The way they propose it would be that the fisherman would pick 
the area in which he was going to fish in these three, and that would 
be the area he would fish. He could not move from Cook Inlet to 
Kodiak o or from Kodiak to Cook Inlet. I spent some time in Juneau 
after your hearings there to discuss this with Mr. McKernan, trying 
to explain to him that in 1951, before our fishermen had invested in 
2 and 3 different types of gear and the migration in these 3 areas was 
just commencing, we asked if there could not be a eaniatian to re- 
quire gear to be licensed for one area and require it to remain in that 
area until the termination of the season in that area. I was told by 
the Fish and Wildlife that such a thing was unconstitutional. Now, 
after our fishermen have put in $45,000 worth of investment in boats 
and gear and have fished the 2 days and had to supplement them with 
fishing in Kodiak or fishing in Cordova, the Fish and Wildlife comes 
forth and tells us they can impose such a thing, and to be very frank, 
we are going to fight it clear through. 

The CHairMan. They said they can impose it ? 

Miss Everman. They say that their Solicitor has told them that they 
can impose such a thing. We contend that they are in violation of 
title 48, the Federal Code, Annotated, section 222: 

Providing that every such regulation made by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be of general application within the particular area of which it applies and that 
no exclusive or several right of fishery shall be granted therein nor shall any 
citizen of the United States be denied the right to take, prepare, cure, or preserve 
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fish or shellfish in any area, the waters of Alaska, where fishing is permitted 
by the Secretary of Interior; 

In discussing this with Mr.— 

The CHairman (interrupting). Now, I think what you had better 
do there, and let’s be practical about this, if they told you that this was 
unconstitutional, or legally they could not do this, they, of course, are 
only acting upon the advice of their Solicitor. It may not be their 
personal opinion at all whether or not it should be done. 

Miss EpetmMan. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. What we ought to do, and the committee would be 
glad to do it, is to take what you have there and ask the Solicitor of the 
Department of Interior what about it, and see what he reports to us. 

Miss Epetman. Might I go a step further on that ¢ 

The CuairmMan. Yes. 

Miss Epetman. The reason for bringing it here: 

In discussing it with Mr. McKernan, that there is a possibility of 
influx of gear, we feel in hope that our fishery is built up in the very 
near future so it can accommodate our fishing fleets as the country 
needs the fleet. We don’t want to cut down the catches and the packs 
if we don’t absolutely have to. 

I told him possibly my fishermen up in those areas, who are about 
800, delving in the Aleutians and the opposite shore of the peninsula, 
might consider going along with a two-area deal. Since then, right 
afterward, by long distance I contacted my executive board in Alaska 
and they have told me no, that as far as an area licensing they will not 
go for it because if it is going to start in one area of Alaska, it is going 
to spread to all areas of Alaska. 

The CuatrMan. Well, now, this, I would think, would be a letter 
that you really ought to thrash out in detail down here today and 
tomorrow with the Fish and Wildlife people, and they have reiterated 
to us over and over again that they are going to reexamine and look 
at these things very carefully, and I would think that you have a good 
case to present to them. 

Miss Epetman. Mr. Thompson mentioned here yesterday something 
on the amendments to the White Act. I would like to know if this is 
one of the amendments that they are going to impose on the White Act 
so they can propose such regulations as area licensing. 

The Cuamman. Well, Mr. Thompson doesn’t know, I don’t suppose, 
all the amendments that they are going to propose. You can be as- 
sured that a proposal doesn’t necessarily mean that it is going to be 
enacted because we chew up those things pretty well and when they 
come out I think it is pretty much the unanimous opinion that the 
thing should be done or should not be done. 

Miss Epetman. That is the very reason we are bringing this before 
you at this time as it is very difficult for us to come to Washington at 
the time and through— 

The CratrMan (interrupting). This will be valuable evidence 
for us. 

Miss Eperman. There is one more proposal on here, and that is to 
license all gear for Alaska, and no gear will be permitted to be licensed 
for the entire Territory of Alaska unless it can be proven that it has 
been fished in the Territory of Alaska in the past 5 years. That is 
under general regulations in these proposals. On that I would like 
to submit an article from the Seattle Times of October 15 by Mr. 
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Taylor, on the fact that we do not have too many young fishermen com- 
ing into the fishery today, and that it is an absolute necessity that we 
encourage young ones in the business of fishing. You don’t become 
a fisherman overnight. And so much for that. 

But going on to the trap issue in Alaska, everyone in Alaska is for 
the abolition of tr: aps. We contend that with the abolishing of the 
trap it will give more small-gear jobs, for 1 trap catcher with an aver- 
ive of say 20,000 fish, which is a conservative figure, 5 small gill-net 
boats, 1-man boats could fish. So far as curtailing employment, it will 
not curtail employment. It will mean more tenders. It will mean as 
many fish in the cannery, so therefore your shore workers, there will 
be as many, and as far as the fishermen, it will employ more fishermen 
and bring more economy to the small-gear fishery which is needed. 

Mr. Scuorrren. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, of the lady here, 
you say that you were informed that this matter that you previously 
had testified to was unconstitutional. Do you have anything in 
writing on that ? 

Miss Epeirman. I have not from the Fish and Wildlife. I have 
attornies’ interpretations of it; ves. 

Mr. Scnorrren. About what time, what is the date on it ? 

Miss EpeEL MAN. 1952. 

Mr. Scnorrren. Thank you. I wanted that in the record. 

Miss Epenaan. On the abolition of traps, we are going to suggest 
over at the Fish and Wildlife what has been contended by Canada and 
some of our highest research, that the peak-of-the-run fish are the only 
good ones, that are really high quality spawn fish, and we are going 
to propose that they instigate a peak-of-the-run closure in the Cook 
Inlet area for a trial rather than the 5 d: ays a week that we have at 
the present time, and we feel that that will have to be done by field 
observation, and when fish are headed for the spawn stream they do not 
dare have any obstruction, especially at the peak of the run. Canada 
has very well proven that in their research, therefore, either the trap 
leads, some portions, are going to have to be lifted or the traps are 
going to have to be abolished because they are only 2,500 feet apart 
in Cook Inlet, and this is an obstacle that prevents the freedom of 
movement of those fish to the spawn grounds. 

The CratrMan. It seems to me that somebody ought to be suscep- 
tible to something else, because after that article this morning, what 
we have been doing app: arently hasn't been working. 

Miss Epenman. That is true. The fish would still be there if we 
had had a program that woul keep them there. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Lottie. 

Mr. Barrierr. Just one question. 

[ hope at the Fish and Wildlife hearings you will be able to discover 
if the Fish and Wildlife is willing to go along with the Secretary of 
Interior with respect to the elimination of traps. We are unable to 
discover that at Juneau. Perhaps more information will be forth- 
coming here. 

Miss Epeuman. T read an answer—I would rather have the answer 
in the record ever there so I will withhold it. 

Mr. Barrierr. In connection with what you said of area fishing and 
about licensing the gear, it is true that in years gone by the Interior 
Department has held, and I think uniformly, that congressional en- 
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actment would be required. I have a particular memory of a proposal 
made by the Interior Department for both of those matters in connec- 
tion with a trap bill, and in those years, I think this was in the late 
19+40’s, the Solicitor ruled that Congress would have to act before this 
could be done. 

Thank you. 

Miss Everman. Let’s hope Congress doesn’t grant such an exclusive 
privilege. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Miss Edelman. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL WAKEFIELD, WAKEFIELD DEEP SEA 
TROLLERS, INC., SEATTLE, WASH. 


The CHamman. Go ahead, Mr. Wakefield. 

Mr. WakerieLp, Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Your indulgence is gp for permission to submit a supple- 
mentary written statement, Senator. I was delayed in getting back 
from an eastern trip. 

The Cuairman. I might say for the benefit of all witnesses, of 
course, we keep the rec ord open and they can add anything they wish. 
I don’t mean in your case we don’t want too lengthy a matter, but any 
corrections or anything they wish to add we will be glad to allow it to 
yo 1n the record. 

Mr. Waxkerietp. I further am somewhat embarrassed, as I had 
planned to be here when these hearings started and hear prior testi- 
mony and therefore not waste your time by repeating. I will make 
my remarks brief, because I know that if I spoke very Much 

The Cuamman (interrupting). The testimony is about all the 

same, that something is happening to our salmon runs, something is 
h: appening to our fish markets, fishermen aren't getting fish and they 
aren't getting paid, the imports are crowding the domestic industry 
off the markets, and the Fish and W ildlif fe Service are going to listen 
more, and this is the lowest pack in 46 years, and we had better all 
get together and do something about it. 

Mr. Waxerievp. | can see then, Senator, that no problems have been 
presente <1 to you yet. 

[ would like to submit one point which may not have been stressed 
particularly in prior testimony. I will generalize first that, as we 
know, tec ‘hnology often travels faster than the body of law to take 

care of conditions treated by technology. I feel that with regard to 
the fisheries which are under present te« shnology they are subject. to- 

The CuarrMan (interrupting). Without interrupting you there, 
your trend of thought, I might say one thing I forgot. The only 
people who seem real optimistic about this are the scientists, and they 

can do something about it. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. Yes. 

The Cuatmman. Go ahead. Excuse me. 

Mr. Waxerievp. The fisheries which are under present technology 
subject to offshore, outside the 3-mile limit, exploitation, I think in 
that area that existing law is not sufficiently tight to give us even a 
minimum—by us I mean not only commercial fishermen but the pub- 
lic, in the interest of the country—a minimum of required protection 
for those stocks. The principle of controlling and conserving a stock 
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of fish, even though the fish didn’t happen to recognize the 3-mile 
limit and swam around outside of it a good deal of the time, was 
recognized in the White Ac ot, of course, wn in the present legisl: hen, 
which provides, in laymen’s terms, that salmon caught outside the 
3-mile limit at a time and with gear that isn’t approved under the 
reguiations can’t be landed in Alaska. Now, at the time of the— 
that is, the act of June 18, 1926—at that time and for a good many 
years, for 20 years, as a mi itter of fact, that was adequate legislation. 
Today with vessels like Captain Shields’ vessel, our vessel, the salmon- 
freezer ships, the fleets that the Japanese are able to put into the area, 
the type of equipment that the Portuguese, the British, and the rest of 
the maritime fishing nations have, and which Americans are quite 
capable of copying and developing further, the law doesn’t, in my 
opinion, give us any means of controlling those offshore fisheries by 
either our own or other nations, and most of these fisheries can—the 
regulations for control, conservation and development that can be made 
under existing law are pretty meaningless, if you can scoop up all the 
fish outside the 3-mile limit. 

The CratrMANn. There is no question about that. We had suggested, 
the Senator from Kansas and all of us, that it is going to be very 
diflicult to reach an ultimate goal on this matter unless the conservation 
methods in a general way are practiced by the people on the Pacific rim 

who are parties to these treaties. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. Right. 

The Cuamman. But there would be no way to pass a law to make 
them do it. It would have to be voluntary. Now, the Japanese in 
the treaty agreed to stay out of the halibut beds they agreed to certain 
things volunt: irily- —but there is no w ay that we can control the high 
seas by law, except to exert our rights maybe on the Bering shelf— 
that might be a possibility there, but even then we sre still on the 
so-called high seas—any more than they could stop us from fishing 
50 miles off the coast of Portugal. 

\ir. WAKeEFIELD. Right. 

The CHarrMan. So that becomes a problem of international co- 
operation, which in its essence is primarily one of voluntary coopera- 
tion in the interest of conservation of the whole fisheries of, say, the 
North Pacific. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. I am not challenging the fact that the North Pacific 
fisheries- 

The CratrMan (interrupting). I think it would be desirable to 
accomplish that and I think we ought to exert every effort to do so, 
but IT am afraid we are going to have to abandon any proposal of 
legislation to do this, at least presently. 

Mr. Waxkerrevp. Except insofar as our own nationals are concerned, 
Senator. I didn’t make my point clear. That in the area of domestic 
legislation we cannot regulate Canadian, Japanese, or British or 

tussian fishermen, obviously. I do think, however, that there is an 
area in domestic legislation that would stand some study, and that is 
our ability to control our own nationals, to get our own house in order 
in this matter. 

The Cuatrman. Those who fish off shore? 

Mr. WaxkerreLp. That is like myself, like the salmon freezers, like 

Captain Shields and so on. 
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The CHarrman. What Specifically would you suggest ? 

Mr. Wakertexp. I would suggest specifically a change of the law, 
of the act of June 18, 1926, that “would broaden it. To ‘substitute for 
the words “Territory of Alaska” “any United States port,” or similar 
thing, and to substitute for the word “salmon” “any fish.” In other 
words, at present the law is effective in offshore fishery only with 
regard to salmon and outside the 3-mile limit and landed in an 
Alaskan port. That should be broadened because with our freezer 
ships and so on we can bring fishery products into Seattle or ship 
them into the country through Rupert or any one of a number of 
techniques. And also inste ad of salmon, which was the only thing of 
importance at the time the Act was written, that we broaden that to 
cover crabs or bottom fish or anything else that might conceivably de- 
velop as an important resource. That is the only specific suggestion 
I have. 

Now, there is some possibility, Senator that that is not necessary. 
There is a ruling from the Attorney General’s office—I am not exactly 
clear whether the ruling is by the Attorney General's office or by the 
Solicitor for the Interior Department, I am not completely clear on 
that—that under the enabling legislation of this North Pacific Fish- 
eries Treaty the United : ates Government does have the authority 
over its nationals, which I described as being important in a round- 
about way; that is, if the American Commissioners on the North 
Pacific, the North Pacific Commission, recommend that American 
nationals be restricted in their fishery activity on the high seas, then 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has a right to regulate on the basis of 
their recommendation. It seems a little tenuous and a little round- 
about, and I submit it only for the consideration of people far more 
wise in these things than I, and possibly the law itself should be 
explained and m: “e clear. 

The Cuarrman. [am a little doubtful. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. i would be, too. 

The Cuarman. If this North Pacific Commission, which has the 
power, naturally we delegated the authority to them to make proposals 
for us—if such a proposal could be made, say, in Tokyo now where 
they meet. next month, by Canada and the United States, and agreed 
to by the Japanese, then I would think very probably Congress should 
act. very quickly on this proposal if the three agree on some sort of 
regulations or, as you say, ground rules for those fishing in the high 
seas. 

Mr. Waxkertetp. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is the only way that we can get at it, is 
through that method. 

Mr. WaxkerteLb. That is over nationals of the three nations that are 
now being considered ? 

The Cuatrman. Which would pretty well cover—— 

Mr. Waxkertetp (interrupting). That would cover ours. TI feel, 
Senator, quite strongly, I may well be in error, but I feel quite strongly 
that regardless of the machi inery set up by the North Pacific Com- 
mission, which of necessity would be a rather slow laborious process, 
and only time will tell how effective it will be, we all have high hopes, 
but we also have to recognize particularly that it may not be com- 
pletely effective. I feel that completely, regardless of that, we do 
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need a little more control over our own nationals, whether they are 
operating inside the 3-mile limit, outside the 3-mile limit, or whatever, 
as long as a man is an American fisherman on an American ship, it 
should be clear that he is under control of the authority set up to regu- 
late and control and to conserve the fish. 

The CuarrmMan. I think he is pretty conscious of regulations. Don’t 
you think the average fisherman is pretty conscious of the regulations ? 
~ Mr. Waxerrecp. We maintain that under existing law we don’t 
even have to make a report to the Fish and Wildlife Service of what 
we catch. 

The CyammMan. Because you are offshore ? 

Mr. Waxerrecp. We are offshore. We are not landing our product 
at the Alaska port. It is purely a technic eae We claim technically 
we make a report by choice, not because we are required to. 

The CuarrmMan. You would say you ao it voluntarily ¢ 

Mr. Wakerretp. That is right, we do it voluntarily, but that is not 
a strong position for the Federal Government to be in. 

Now, the only other point which I would like to make is that, quite 
frankly, I think that with regard to the fishery resources of Alaska, I 
would like to see the influence of yourself and your committee on the 
side of the sort of approach that has been loosely called the “Truman 
approach” to that shelf up there. I don’t want to get political con- 
notations into the naming of the thing 

The CHarrMAn (interrupting). There is nothing political about it 
at all. 

Mr. Wakertevp. The point I am trying to make, Senator, is merely 
his, that a rigid adherence to the fact that the United States rights 
we all know the United States interests go far—a rigid adherence to 
the concept that United States rights up there on that Alaskan Con 
tinental Shelf and at a statutory 3 miles, I think, is putting the whole 
area in, well, a position where our position is entirely too weak to 
protect ‘the fishery, either for ourselves or for exploitation by northern 

nations. 

The Cuamman. That is what many of us thought, and it took some 
peremnsnon on Mr. Truman in this matter, but there is nothing po- 

litical about it at all because both Mr. Acheson and Mr. Dulles were 
against it. I don’t say that they were against it in the sense that 
they violently opposed it. I think it was the right thing to move in 
that way, and most of us did think it was right, as you say, to strength- 
en our position. 

Mr. Waxkertetp. That is right. I don’t mean that in the sense that 
these are private reserves for me and every other fisherman and that 
everybody else should be kicked out. I think we should be entering 
negotiations with other nations. Our Commissioners should be speak 
ing from a position of strength rather than a position of weakness, 
that we assert not only an interest but a right, if only a moral one, 
over that continental shelf and its resources. 

That is all that I wish to waste your time with. 

The CaamrMan. You are not wasting our time at all. We appreci- 
ate it. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Scoorrren. I haven’t any questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. No questions. 
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The CHarman. Thank you, Lowell. 
Mr. Wakerrevp. Thank you, gentlemen. 
(The following was supplied for the record :) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS BY LOWELL WAKEFIELD, PRESIDENT, WAKEFIELD'S DrEp 
SEA TRAWLERS, INC., FISHERMEN’S TERMINAL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


We submit for your consideration what we regard as a serious loophole in 
the laws governiny; the Alaska fisheries, particularly the act of June 18, 1926 
(44 Stat. 752; 48 U. S. C. 221-224). 

The law states, “It shall be unlawful to import or bring into the Territory of 
Alaska, for purposes other than personal use and not for sale or barter, salmon 
from waters outside the jurisdiction of the United States taken during any 
closed period provided for by this act or regulations made thereunder.” 

This provision covered the practical situation which existed prior to 1947. 
Salmon was the only fishing of economic importance (except the halibut fishing, 
which is covered by the act of June 28, 1937) and there was no way to dispose 
of a salmon caught outside the 38-mile limit except at an Alaska shore station. 

Today, however, several fisheries exploit both territorial and offshore stocks, 
such as herring, black cod, and crabs. Additional fisheries may come into this 
picture. 

At the same time, in several of these fisheries technique have developed 
enabling the operators and fishermen to deliver their catches direct to ports in 
the continental United States as, for example, the salmon and crab freezer ships 
now operating. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the law should be amended to substitute for 
the phrase “Territory of Alaska” the phrase ‘“‘any United States port” and for 
the word “salmon” the word “any fish or shellfish.” 

As matters now stand, there are fisheries of vital concern and considerable 
importance over which the Fish and Wildlife Service has no regulatory author- 
ity. An example from our own Bering Sea king crab fishery will further illustrate 
iy point. 

We are the only American fishermen in direct physical contact and conflict 
with the Japanese, who have entered the eastern Bering Sea and Bristol Bay crab 
lishery in force. 

From personal fishing experience, and from commercial production data avail- 
able, it is our conviction that king crab fishing during midsummer (from about 
May 15 to July 15) is wasteful, and should be prohibited. 

Generally speaking, United States vessels do not fish during this period. In 
1948, and again in 1953, this company maintained a vessel in the area during 
the time in question. Crabs suitable for processing were not found. 

The annual United States take of crabs in the area is about 300,000; the 
Japanese, about 1 million. Two-thirds of the Japanese take is during the 
period of very low recovery. A shift of the Japanese fishery to earlier and/or 
later time periods would reduce total pressure on the fishery to less than 1 
million crabs, while maintaining present pack targets. 

The preamble of the North Pacific Fisheries Convention states that it is the 
aim of the commission “* * * to promote and coordinate the scientific studies 
necessary to ascertain the conservation measures required to secure the maximum 
sustained productivity of fisheries of joint interest to the contracting parties 
and to recommend such measures to such parties. * * *” 

We have asked that the United States commissioners take appropriate action, 
and are sure that they will do so. 

However, this is in the nature of things a slow process. And meanwhile the 
Fish and Wildlife Service should have a clear authority to put the United States 
house in order through proper controls over United States vessels and fishermen, 

We believe the foregoing illustrates one more point: 

The Senate should urge that the State Department reverse its current stand 
and assert a strong position of priority United States rights over the fishery 
resources of the Alaskan Continental Shelf whether inside or outside the 3-mile 
limit, so that necessary conservation measures can be taken, unilaterally if 
necessary, pending action by the North Pacific commission. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Mattson, would you like to speak for your 


group at this time ? 
Mrs. Marrson. Yes, I would. 
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The CuatrmMan. All right, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MARGRET D. MATTSON, COMMERCIAL FISHER- 
MEN’S INTERINSURANCE EXCHANGE, TACOMA, WASH. 


Mrs. Marrson. I think my time will be rather brief in the absence 
of Mr. Nick Mladinich. He intended to be here. I ask that his brief 
be entered and made a matter of consideration. 

The CuairmMan. We will place it in the record. 

(Nick Mladinich’s brief is as follows :) 

OCTOBER 17, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR Str: Representing members of the Purse Seine Vessel Owners Associa- 
tion, who find it impossible to attend the hearing of your Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee from October 17 to 20, 1955, both inclusive, because of 
eontinued fishing operations and commitments, the following information and 
suggestions are respectfully submitted. 

1. That the Government of the United States, taking due recognition of its 
jurisdiction over both the tuna and salmon boat fleets during time of war, shall 
look more carefully into the imports of frozen tuna fish into this country and 
immediately limit the quota of such import tuna to not more than 25 percent of 
the national requirements. This recommendation is based on available facts 
and figures as to the losses sustained by our own tuna fishermen in 1955 because 
of excessive frozen imports, the differential in price, and other losses and expenses 
suffered by the United States tuna fishermen by reason of such excessive imports. 
The strength of our merchant marine is threatened and much unemployment is 
and will be reflected by losses suffered by all branches of the Pacific Coast 
fishing fleets. 

». The northern salmon fishing, especially in the False Pass-Bering Sea area, 
is also in great danger and should receive immediate investigation and protection. 
We particularly call your attention to the fact that since the Japanese fishing 
fleets have operated in international waters, our own commercial fishing boats 
note a sharp decline in the salmon runs each year and few, if any, caught enough 
fish to pay the expenses of trip to the fishing grounds in the spring of 1955. No 
time should be lost in determining whether or not immature fish, constituting 
future salmon runs, are being taken by the Japanese fleet. Neither country can 
afford to permit the wanton destruction of future salmon runs. 

3. We also question the reciprocal trade propaganda, since by law no fish 
may be imported by Japan, citing the fact that although bluefin tuna is much 
favored by the Japanese people and not a popular fish in the United States, efforts 
to export the bluefin to Japan met with failure because of their law prohibiting 
the import of fish. 

1. In making an immediate investigation of the foregoing conditions in south- 
western Alaska, we also recommend that a comprehensive study of the effects of 
fishing traps in southeastern Alaska be made at the same time. Also that the 
lishing of other gear in shallow waters adjacent to the spawning streams of 
salmon in southeastern Alaska be made at the same time. 

». Many industries are affected by the prosperity or destruction of the United 
States fishing fleets, such as boatbuilding, suppliers of boatbuilding materials, 
gasoline and diesel engines, electrical equipment, fishing nets, special gear, the 
petroleum companies, and many others. As their business declines so do payrolls 
and the unemployment mounts steadily. While we realize the desirability of 
helping maintain the economy of less fortunate peoples, this must not be done at 
the cost of our own economy and living standards. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PuRSE SEINE VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION. 
NicK MLADINICH, Secretary. 


Mrs. Marrson. We also submit the brief for Commercial Fisher- 
men’s Inter-Insurance Exchange. 
Phe Cuarmman. We will put that in the record in full. 
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(Commercial Fishermen's Inter-Insurance Exchange brief :) 


OCTOBER 17, 1955. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Sincerely desiring an equitable solution to the problems facing the 
commercial fishing industry on the Pacific coast and the many other types of 
business directly affected by its success or failure and at the same time realizing 
the need to help other less fortunate people achieve a balanced economy, we 
respectfully submit the following for consideration by your Interstate and [or- 
eign Commerce Committee: 

1. That the Government of the United States classifies commercial fishing as 
an essential industry in time of war, making immediate use of the larger tuna 
fishing boats and their trained personnel as part of our merchant marine, and 
placing the smaller vessels and crews under strict governmental supervision in 
the production of fish as a staple food. Tuna fishermen face absolute ruin under 
existing conditions and the tuna fleet has already been greatly reduced, with 
construction of such vessels at a standstill. 

2. Salmon fishing in the False Pass-Bering Sea area is also in great jeopardy 
due to repaidly decreasing salmon runs in that district. In the spring of 1955 
a large number of independently operated commercial fishing vessels made the trip 
to southwestern Alaska without making salmon catches sufficient to pay operating 
expenses. Fishing boatowners regularly fishing these grounds report that each 
year since the Japanese fishing fleet has operated in international waters the 
number of salmon has greatly decreased. 

An immediate and comprehensive investigation should be made to determine 
whether or not Japanese fishermen are taking immature fish and thereby killing 
off future salmon runs. No time should be lost in investigating this critical 
condition and such investigation should also include the unquestionable decrease 
of salmon in southeastern Alaska caused by fish traps and fishing in shallow 
waters adjacent to spawning streams. 

8. Thousands of men face unemployment through the collapse of the com- 
mercial fishing industry on the Pacific coast. They include the crews employed 
on fishing boats and men employed in the boatbuilding industry, by suppliers 
of materials for boatbuilding, manufacturers of electrical equipment, nets, 
gear, gasoline and diesel engines, and fuel oils. All are patriotic, taxpaying 
citizens entitled to protection by the Government of the United States, through 
a more equitable distribution of the burden now being borne by a very few 
types of business. Pacific Coast States and Alaska will face serious financial 
problems resulting from excessive unemployment. 

t. Reciprocal trade involving both the import and export of merchandise, we 
question the Japanese law that prohibits the import of fish into that conntry. 
Only by limiting the import of merchandise, food or otherwise, into the United 
States can our own economic condition and standards of living be protected. 
It is therefore our considered recommendation that on all types of fish imported 
into this country, fresh, frozen, canned, or otherwise, a quota limit of not more 
than 25 nercent of our national requirements would be equitable. 

5. Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange is a reciprocal com- 
pany owned and operated by commercial fishermen. It is therefore right, 
proper and lawful to make this document a matter of public record and request 
our duly elected representatives to take immediate and effective action in our 
behalf, as hereinhefore set forth. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN’S INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE, 
sv MaArcret D. Matrson, Manager of Tacoma Office 


Mrs. Marrson. Representing the fishermen themselves, and calling 
attention to the urgency, I think following something of the previous 
speaking, trying to seek some method, even if it is with the cooperation 
of the Japanese and American Governments, to regulate the taking 
of salmon in the False Pass-Bering Sea area because the fishermen 
going up there are definitely of the opinion that immature salmon 
are being taken and future salmon runs are being destroyed, which 
would be a matter for the governments—they can neither one afford to 
lose those salmon runs 
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The CHairman (interrupting). Mrs. Mattson, without questioning 
you on it, but I do want to point up in the record what Nick says here, 
that this is something that shows again the problem we have in trying 
to work out these treaties. Number 3 on page 2, he points out some- 
thing that hasn’t “" pointed out in these heari ings that I personally 
know about. The. Japanese have a law allowing no import of fish. 

Mrs. Marrson. I was given that information by our home office 
in San Pedro. 

The Cuairman. They don’t even enforce it too well. I will say 
this about it, but, generally speaking, they don’t want any fish to 
come into Japan at “all, whereas they want to ship it all over—there 
again, the word “reciprocal” doesn’t quite literally apply in that 
Case. 

Mrs. Marrson. Well, that is the question that is being raised. 

The CuamrmMan. Of course, economically it isn’t quite as bad as it 

yunds because their fish eating habits are a great deal different than 
ours. and I don’t think there could be too much rec iprocity in what 
they like and what we hke. 

Mrs. Marrson. That was the point that was brought to my atten 
tion, that they consider the bluefin quite a delicacy and the American 
tuste is = it, and in an effort- 

The CratmrMman. They don’t particularly like albacore, they don’t 
part i ae ‘are about that at all, and the American housewife, that 

; what she wants, but nevertheless it is pretty hard to work out co 
peration on our whole fisheries problem, conservation, imports, and 
otherwise, when one country allows it practically wide open, wide open 
on tuna frozen and in brine, and the other country doesn’t allow 
ports at all. 

Mrs. Marrson. I myself do not consider that that is quite a fair 

ter pret: ition of reciprocal trade, that there should be give and take. 

The Cuamman. At least there should be, we probably wouldn't 
vant to export much fish to Japan, but at least there should be the 
opportunity there. 

“Mrs. Marrson. That is right. 

the Crramman. If they can import to our country and let the 
omy of the situation take care of that, the economies of the 
Ss IT ll }7 1( ion 

\I . Ma rrson (interrupting). If they have a particular taste for 

l that we can provide and still they won’t allow us to import it 

fo the county it still doesn’t quite add up. 

[ think that practically everything that we wanted to call to your 
attention and to get into your hands is contained in our own brief, 
Commercial Fishermen’s, and I am just representing the members at 
this time because the boats are all out fishing. It is an impossibility 
for the fishermen themselves to attend the hearing in any number, 
because the minute they come in and have an op portunity, if the 
boats are tied up, then they lose their crews, they can’t replace them. 
They are absolutely unable to attend these meetings at this time. 

The Cratmman. Then another thing is pointed out here, too. This 
committee has an interest in another matter, another serious situa- 
tion, about as serious as fisheries, nationwide, it is an item called the 
American merchant marine. 


72807—_56———_-23 
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Mrs. Marrson. Yes, sir: You don’t have a copy of our own brief, 
the Commercial Fishermen. 

The Cnatrman. That is on the decline — — reasons, but 
among other things, when these imports come in, they come in ships 
flying foreign flags, which doesn’t help our tana marine either, 
We don’t even get thee ‘argo. 

Mrs. Marrson. Well. in pointing out merchant marine, which js 
contained in our own brief of Commercial Fishermen members 

The CuairmMan (interrupting). Generally speaking, not all under 
foreign flags, but the bulk is coming under foreign flags. 

Mrs. Marrson. We are speaking of personnel for use in the time of 
war. 

The Cn a \N. It is all part of that and the fishing fleet became 
almost a fifth arm of the defense, all on the coast here. 

Mrs. Marrson. It was used outside the coast as Mr. Uhrs, if he has 
an opp ortunity to talk to you, —_ l say: while he was in the South 
Pacifie that was the only t hing the v had for use, was a couple of tuna 
Vvesse Is. 

The CHamrMan. Very valuable. 

Thank you, Mrs. Mattson, we appreciate your coming and all of 
this will goin the record. 

Mrs. Marrson. Yes, sir 

( Additional statements tiled by Mrs. Mattson :) 


COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN’s INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE, 
TACOMA, WASH., October 20, 1955 
Senator WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DeAR Sir: Representing our many fishermen members, who are at present 
finishing the fishing season in this area, please accept our thanks for the good 
work you are doing through your committee hearings. 

At the time allotted to us it was noted that you had too full a schedule to be 
bothered with oral repetition and discussion of the matters contained in briefs 
submitted by Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange and the Purse 
Seine Vessel Owners Association, simultaneously. The brevity of personal rep- 
resentation resulted from due consideration of the long hours necessarily devoted 
by you to travel and these hearings, as well as the fact that your final program 
will undoubtedly result from documentary statistics. 

May I suggest that women’s organizations, large and small, be given more 
opportunity to assist in our many international and domestic problems. I belong 
to no such organization but I do know that women will fight first for home, coun- 
try, and education and place riches at the end of the list. Too many men place 
the dollar first, not realizing that this can and will weaken us economically and 
militarily. When this happens our own grand United States of America faces 
real trouble. 

Having had five sons involved in World War II perhaps I hate and fear wars 
as much as anyone. However, I do not believe in peace at any price, especially 
the economic destruction of our own country. Preferably, let us be strong enough 
to demand and receive due recognition of our rights, doing as much as we eco- 
nomically can for less fortunate nations, without attempting to maintain and 
sup port the entire world. Until worldwide living standards and wages are in 
balance how can we compete with substandard nations on a reciprocal basis? 

Again thanking you, for our member fishermen, and personally for your cour- 
tesy to a woman representing them, 

Yours very truly, 
Margret D. MATTSON, 
Vanager of Tacoma Office 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN’S INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE, 
Tacoma, Wash., December 5, 1955 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: Supplementing the brief filed with you on October 19, 1955 at 
Seattle, Wash., by the Tacoma office of Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance 
Exchange on behalf of its members, which is hereby incorporated by reference 
and a copy attached hereto, we respectfully submit the following : 

1. That in conducting your investigations and making immediate eiforts to 
effect corrective international and domestic legislation for the protection of 
United States fishing fleets and future salmon runs, such investigations and legis- 
lation shall also include such distance between fishing vessels and such type, 
depth, and size of net as will permit proper fish escapement and prevent the tak- 
ing of immature fish, especially in international waters. In making this sugges- 
tion we wish to point out the present existence of more than three times the 
number of Japanese fishing vessels as compared to those of the United States 
and their concentration in the salmon fishing areas 

2. In connection with paragraph 1, above, an acute and immediate emergency 
exists. Regulations governing the operations of United States fishing vessels 
are designed to offer some protection to spawning and immature salmon, but 
no such protective Measures are apparently in effect or enforced in waters open 
to Japanese fishermen. Again, this is a matter of vital importance to both 
Governments, 

That the investigations and corrective legislation should include whatever 
s necessary to preserve proper feeding grounds for the salmon and prevent their 
diversion from our own normal fishing grounds. 

Member owners of Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange, in 
addition to the loss of big investments in fishing boats and gear, will suffer fur 
ther great loss of their investments in this company if the fishing industry is not 
promptly protected. 

5. Commercial fishermen of the United States, constituting one of our major 
sources of food supplies, have no real or adequate representation in the Gov- 
ernment. We therefore suggest and request that they be given immediate top 
level Government representation, either in the Department of Agriculture or 
through the creation of the post of Secretary of Fisheries in the Cabinet. Such 
post to be filled by a producer with a background of at least 10 years experience 
n this field, rather than a representative connected with any other branch 
of the fishing industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MarcretT D. Marrson, 
Uanager of Tacoma Offic 


he CuarrMan. Mr. Storfold, we will be glad to hear from you. 
Mr. Srorrotp. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN STORFOLD, STORFOLD & GRONDAHL PACKING 
CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Srorroip. I will read this little statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; go right ahead. 

Mr. Storrotp. I am John W. Storfold, president of the Storfold & 

Grondahl Packing Co. I have been a plant owner and continuous 
operator for the past 30 years. We have been a very vital part over 
these many years to the economy and development of the Northwest 
and of Alaska. 
_ A herring reduction plant represents a capital investment of around 
200,000. These plants are designed and equipped to reduce herring 
to oil and meal and that is their only use. If these plants are forced 
into idleness through restricted fishing and small quotas, they become 
pratcically worthless. , 
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The Alaskan herring industry employed directly over 200 people 
during this current season with a payroll in excess of $625,000. This 
figure does not include the many other hundreds of people involved 
with air transportation, shipping firms, commission houses, shipyards, 
longshoring crews, and so forth. These some 200 employees, fishermen 
and shore workers, are nearly all residents of the State of Washington 
and depend upon their Alaskan employment for their chief means of 
support, 

We in the herring industry have bee ‘n faced with a very closely con- 
trolled and restricted fishery over the years with a great deal of politi- 
cal influence affecting the management. Various pressure groups 
with influence have overruled the Fish and Wildlife Service biologists 
findings and recommendations. One of our purposes in being here 
today is to strongly recommend that the full control of this important 
fisher y be restored to the hands of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
their trained biologists so that they « ‘an use their scientific tr aning 
In oe inaging this fishery instead of allowing outside groups of un- 
qualified people to exert influence to set quotas and close areas who have 
no ae ledge of what they are doing or why. 

We also urge and recommend that Congress appropriate $100,000 


annually for the study and research of this herring fishery. During 
the 1954-55 fiseal year, not 1 cent was given to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for the investigation of the Alaskan herring fishery. This is 
truly a crime as this great potential fishery has been suppressed anid 
lene nr «| to the point of becoming a few struggling operators instead 
of a large and thriving oil and meal industry such as our Canadian 
nelg } bo 's are enjoying. 


Gp ponents to the herring fishery have stated that the fishery is in 
a depleted state and is steadily declining. We in the industry and 
the F ish and Wildlife Service know this to be false. All fisheries go 
through cycles due to natural phenomena affecting spawn and natural 
mortality. You will note on the charts given to you the average boat 

‘atch from two plants in southeastern Alaska which have been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1926. There have been these periodic cycles 
over the years and by the curve of the chart you can see that the cycle 
is again onthe upgrade. If it were not for the extremely small quotas 
imposed in 1954 and 1955, plus all of the closed areas to fishing, the 
increase would have been substantially greater, thus bringing the curve 

ya higher peak. (This chart is a part of the committee files.) 

You also have a map before you with a great percentage of it marked 
inved. This area in red is the area closed to our fishermen. <A small 
part of this area is closed because it is spawning ground and thus it 
should be closed. However the great part of the closed area was closed 
for no logical or scientific reasons, but for the sole reason that pressure 
groups Ww: -anted our boats restric ted from these areas. Once these areas 
were closed, they have remained that way with this vast amount of fish 
becoming a total waste because we were not permitted to take it. 

On look at this map with the many closed areas should be proof in 
itself that we, by fishing, could not ‘deplete the fishery. The fact is 
that we are not even allowed to suflicie ntly fish and harvest this herring 
resource productively. 

In summary let me again emphasize the importance of letting the 
trained Fish and Wildlife Service biologists who are closest to the 
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yicture have complete management of the fishery without outside 


influence from local pressure groups. This important herring fishery 


( 
] 


| 


, 
i 
| 
; 
; 


lrastically needs more research so we strongly recommend that funds 
in the amount of $100,000 annually be appropriated to the study of 
he Alaska herring. 

Respectfully submitted by Storfold & Grondahl Packing Co., bs 
nyself, John W. Storfold. 
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Che Cramman. Mr. Storfold, I don’t think there is any disagree- 
ment on the importance of having some research on herring, that part 
of your statement, but in 2 or 3 instances you recommend the im 
portance of letting the Fish and Wildlife have management of sicaiie 
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fisheries—in the last paragraph, for instance—without outside influ- 
ence from local pressure groups. It is news to me that the Fish 
and Wildlife doesn’t have complete influence now over the herring 
industry. I thought they were in charge. 

Mr. Srorroutp. They are in charge, but with all the people that are 
trying to pressure them into 

The CiramMan (interrupting). That may be true. You don’t sug- 
gest that Alaskan a and those people i in Alaska shouldn’t have 
the opportunity to talk or appear or write letters or do whatever 
there may be done to ae their point ? 

Mr. Srorronp. IT didn’t say that, Senator. That is any American’s 
privilege. 

The Cuamman. Yes; but you said outside infiuences. The Fish 
and Wildlife do now have the control, don’t they ? 

Mr. Srorroitp. They are supposed to have the control. 

The Cuarman. The vy do by law? 

Mr. Srorroutp. Yes 

The CHarrRMAN. Uf they aren’t doing their job in that, why, we'd 
like to know about it, where they are not doing it, if they are not. 
They are right “ex sitting right over there, we can call them up. 
The law says they should reoulate this industry and the duty and 
resp onsibility is given to them. 

Mir. Srorrotp. That is what we want them to do, we want them to 
reculate. 

The Cuamman. What pressure groups are you referring to? 

Mr. Srorroip. Well, I am referring to several groups trying to 
pressure them into- 

The CuamMan (interrupting). We have heard lots of testimony, 
up in Juneau, that is like anything else, like in this very courtroom, 
a re 1s alway s one side and then the other, that is why we have to 
bu ld the mM. 

Mr. STORFOLD. In other words, I believe that t he i ish ancl W ile llife 
Service should be allowed sufficient money to investigate that. 

Phe Cirairman. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Mir. Srorrotp. Because there is lots of herring in Alaska, and as 
you will see from the maps here we are not allowed to—this herring, 

you see, is all closed areas. So why are we depleting the herring? 
T] hi it’s what I'd like to know. 

Phe CHarmman. Isn’t this true, that the regulations in the past few 
venrs have been much more strenothened than the A have been in ye 
past / 

Mr. Srorrotp. They have been. 

The Cuoarman. You had many more reduction plants up there 
vears ago’ 

Mr. Srorrotp. That is true. 

The CHamrMm an, You have only two now; don’t you? 

Mr. Srorrotp. Oh, I guess we have four. 

The CuarrmMan. But there used to be 25 or 30, didn’t there, at one 
time? 

Mr. Srorrotp. There used to be about 13 plants, I believe, in south- 
eastern Alaska, and then you have Kodiak and Salem Sound. 

The Cuamman. And these marked in red, there has been a gradual 
closure of these areas over a period of time, hasn’t there? So that 
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there are more areas closed now than there ever has been in the 
past: isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Srorroip. That is true, there are more areas closed. 

The Cuatrrman. And I suppose the basic reason for considering 
closure, and the closure of these areas was the fact, was the testi- 
mony or at least the belief that the herring was becoming depleted? 

Mr. Srorrotp. Well, for your information, I will say, Mr. Senator 
Magnuson, that the herring is not getting depleted. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Srorrotp. You know that as well as I do. 

The CuarrMan. Well, no, I don’t know whether the herring is de- 
pleted or not. The only time I use herring is to try to catch a 
salmon. 

Mr. Srorrotp. We had testimony here vesterday that 1 sea-lion 
catch, 128 herring, is 1 meal. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, 

Mir. Srorrotp. If you multiply that by so many thousand sea lions, 
and they are feeding each d: ay, you will run into millions of herring 

vear, and the fisherman is allowed to take a 100,000 to 300.000 
barrels. 

The CuairMan. But we are trying to find out—as you say, I don’t 
know whether the herring is de »ple ‘ted or not—all I know is has testi- 
mony that has been given us by people who are fishermen or in the 
industry, or the Government officials who are in charge. 

Phe only thing I know about herring is to use them for bait. 

Mr. Srorrotp. The salmon wouldn’t bite on herring without you 

Se ses herring. 

Che CHARMAN. I presume what you mean when you talk about 
pol tical influence affecting management, you said over the years the 
industry has been faced with a very closely controlled and restricted 

ery over the years with a great deal of politic ‘al influence affecting 
the management - 

Mr. Svorrotp (interrupting). Of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

he CHamrMan. You mean Fish and Wildlife Service 4 

Mr. Srorroip. Yes. 

The CnamMan. You don’t mean political in the partisan sense, you 
mean in the groups ? 

Mir. Srorrotp. That is true. 

The CuarrmMan. And various pressure groups have overruled the 
lishermen’s biologists’ findings and recommendations. Could you 

nlarge upon that and tell us what you mean by that ? 

Mr. Srorronp. I think the biologists already verify the statement 
that I will be making, that there is plenty of herring to be taken, 
and that the fish could be enlarged on. 

The CnarrMan. By overruling the findings and recommendations 
you mean that the biologists have been overrruled within the Fish 
and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Srorrotp. Well- 

The CHatrMan (interrupting). In other words, did they make 
some recommendations that, when they finally got up to the top or 
to the top of the local level, they were overruled ; is that what you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Srorroip. I would say that they should go by the biologists’ 
findings. , 
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The CHarrman. Yes, but what you want to say is that on many 
occasions you feel that they have not and that the biologists have been 
overruled ? 

Mr. Strorroup. I believe they have. 

The Cuatrman. But is that by pressure groups from the outside 
or within the personnel of the Fish and Wildlife Service itself? 

Mr. Srorrotp. Well, I would say by pressure groups. That is 
what I have in my brief. 

The Cratrman. Would you say those pressure groups that you 
refer to are mainly fishermen, fishermen’s organizations, or vessel- 
owners’ organizations ? 

Mr. Srorrotp. Well, I wouldn’t get into any political argument 
there, I don’t think- 

The CuarrMan (interrupting). Well, we have the statement here 
and I would like 

Mr. Srorrotp (interrupting). I say I don’t think IT want to get 
into any political argument. 

The CHairman. I think when you make a statement that these 
pressure groups have overruled the Fish and Wildlife Service 
that 

Mr. Barrterr (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, may I intervene? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Barritrrr. I would think that maybe the Chairman might be 
puzzled, and I know I am, because of some of the testimony given 
up north. It was said that some of the biologists had recommended 
closing the herring reduction plants altogether here 2 or 3 years ago. 

The CuatrmMan. We had other testimony. 

Mr. Srorrotp. That recommendation didn’t come from the biolo 
@Ists. 

Mr. Bartierr. We were told that it was 

The CuamrMman (interrupting). We were told that, that is all we 
know. 

Mr. Srorroip. It didn’t come from the biologists, they recom- 
mended differently, and they are the ones that should know. 

Mr. Bartierr. We were told, as I recall it now, that one biologist 
recommended one action and another biologist disagreed with Ee 
so there wasn’t harmony in the biologists. 

The CuatrmMan. Let’s get this settled right now. 

Is Skud here? 

Mr. Skup. Yes, s 

The. CHATRMAN. C ome on right up here. 

Mr. Bernard Skud is with the Fish and Wildlife Service and he has 
been investigating herring. 

Are you a biologist ? 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD E. SKUD 


Mr. Sxup. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. You are a biologist. Let’s get this settled so we 
will get clear where we are. 

Mr. Bartierr. We need to get cleared up. 

The Cyairman. Tell us about what you have been doing about 
herring and what you recommend. 
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Mr. Sxup. That would take a long time, all day perhaps. I would 
like to clarify the statement that Mr. Bartlett mentioned about what 
seemed to be a discrepancy in the Service between two biologists. Ac- 
tually for a long number of years now there has been only L herring 
biologist as sue h, so there could be no dis: igreement between 2 herring 
biologists. 

Mr. Barrierr. Did he disagree with himself? 

Mr. Sxup. No; very definitely not. 

I, of course, have not prepared to come up here and I haven’t any 
statement—— 

The CHamMan (interrupting). We appreciate that. 

Mr. Sxup. I might say for the record the recommendation for clo- 
sure was not from the biologist, it was not from the biologist who 
preceded me. 

The CHarRMAN. And you are, as I understand, in the process now 
of looking at this herring matter, too ? 

Mr. Skup. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. And you have not, I understand, made any recom- 
mendations as yet ¢ 

Mr. Sxup. For the coming season ‘ 

The CuarrMan. You have for the coming season ¢ 

Mr. Sxup. Is that what you meant, for the coming season? We 

re just completing our data for the past summer’s fishing season and 
ive formulating our recommendations that I will make. 

Phe CuHamman. And I understand you will have it ready very 
shortly. 

Mr. Sxup. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. And you are the herring biologist now / 

Mr. Sxub. That is right, Senator. 

The Cuamman. So what is said here, why, in the first place you 
say that the biologists’ findings and recommendations in the past, as 
far as you know and your knowledge, have not been overruled on the 
herring situation / 

Mr. Sxup. There have been instances, I believe, when they have in 
ome respects; yes. 

ahs CuHatRMAN, But you state emphatically that there could not be 

disagreement between biologists because you only had one? 

‘‘* Skup. Yes; this is above the level of the biologist. 

Mr. Barrierr. Could I ask one question there ? 

The CHarrMan, I just want to get one thing clear in my mind. 

So, when we are talking about the question of ruling and overruling 
and recommendations, it is within the Service we are talking now; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Sxup. I would believe that is what it implied. My job and my 
position is to study this species and make recommendations on the 
results of the fishery and the information we gather each season—— 

The CHairMAn (interrupting). One more question. 

The witness says that opponents to the herring fishery have stated 
that the fishery is in a depleted state instead of declining. “We in the 
industry and the Fish and Wildlife Service,” which would include 
the herring biologist, “know this to be false.” Now, what would you 
have to say about that statement ? 

Mr. Sxup. Our information on southeastern Alaska as a whole is 
quite limited. Our information on the population which is fished near 
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Sitka and in the vicinity of Sitka, we have quite a bit of information, 
and our records from the past years of the fisheries show that there 
has been a steady increase since 1951 and 1952 of the abundance in 
that area 

To clarify one point, we have never contended, nor do I now, that 
the herring today are as abundant as they were in 1900 or 1920, but 
under the existing effort we do not feel that there is any danger, | 
do not feel that there is any danger of depleting the existing stocks in 
the Sitka area 

The CHatrrman. In the Sitka area. Now, that is on this blue area 
that Mr. Storfold has here? 

Mr. Skup. Yes, and below. The Sitka population former tagging 
record shows that it would extend from Sitka all the way down off 
the Baranof Island. 

The CnatrMan. We had witnesses testify as to these other areas 
as to the complete lack of herring, which I presume are those closed. 

Mr. Skup. Not all the areas are closed. 

The CHarrmMan. Pretty much closed. 

Mr. Sxup. There are stil] areas which are open to fishing. 

The CHamman. They testified as to the depletion of herring in 
that area, is that correct ? 

Mr. Skup. I mi i@ht elar ify another point in that reg rard and that is 
that many of the popul: itions as we know them and helie ve them to be 
distinet popul: itions have in the past 20 years never been fished I» 
the reduction fishery asad stil] there is evidence of fluctuations. The 
population, for instance, in Tonga Narrows, which as a matter of 
fact was mentioned yesterday to be the only large population re 
maining in southeastern Alaska, has not had a reduction fishery, 
except for a small experimental winter fishery 2 or 3 years ago, has 
had no reduction fishery for 20 years or better, yet the Tonga Narrows 
fish are not always in Tonga Narrows 

The Cuatrman. Herring move around, don’t they, quite a bit? 

Mr. Sxup. Yes, sir, Senator. 

The Cuamrman. Generally speaking, and this would be your opi 
ion, do vou think the lack of herring in any given area has a great 
deal to do with the lack of salmon in the area or depletion of a run ? 

Mr. Sxup. The lack of herring? 

The ¢ 1H aIRMAN. The fact the herring is not there for food. 

Mr. Sxup. Oh, the king salmon definitely are attracted by her- 
ring, or to say the lack of salmon is responsible or 1s caused by the 
lack of herring, no, I could not say that. 

The CHamrman. You could not say that. TIT have no further ques 
tions. 

I think the Delegate and the Senator from Kansas may have, but 
because of the fact I appreciate we called you up here very hurriedly 
you can file a report with us or = record will be wide open to change 
any of your testimony, to get it down the way you want it. 

Mr. Sxup. I thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Delegate, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bartierr. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Scnorrren. I would like to have in the record your views as to 
what you have found out over the period of the last 5, 7 or 10 years 
in this area, because, as I remember the record, fishers men of 25, 35, 
and 40 years’ experience have testified, and we have it in the record, 
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as to the depletion of these herring areas, and some of them have testi- 
fied that some of these areas are almost completely barren. If that 
is the case, why, from a practical standpoint they know or say they 

are not there. You, in your scientific approach, may have a qustitt 
cation for the fact they are not there. I would like to know, and other 
Members of the Senate and other Members of the House, would like 
to know that, since we are wrestling with ~ problem, and it is a 
very great problem. If they run m cycles, it is only through re- 
search and experimentation and studies made i: men like you tha aut 
can clear up these discrepancies in the views which leave me more 
than just ordinarily confused. I had come down here firmly con 

vinced that they had been overfished and you had too much of an 
overtake, and, therefore, they were fast depleting. Now, you do give 
me some hope, as a complete outsider, saying that there are plenty of 
herring. Well, some of these boys who have testified—-we have the 
record here before us—are not going to believe that, unless you come 
up with something that they are going to come back in those areas. 
That is what I would like to have in the record, some of your study 
an d experimentations and some of your judgment factors as to the 

ufure. 

Mr. Sxup. I might state again that we do not contend that herring 
today are as abundant as in 1900 or 1920 or 30 years ago. However, 
we have evidence now that the Sitka population is improving, on the 
Increase. 

The Cuamman. That is one area. Let’s be sure that we are talking 
about one area, the Sitka area. 

Mr. Sxup. Yes. I might stress in that matter, Senator, that _ 
Si sith population for the entire history of the southeastern Alask: 

hery has contributed over 50 percent of the entire catch of herr Ing: 
in other words, the fishery has always been concentrated on the Sitka 
population. 

The Cuairman. That is true, because that is where they have been 
fishing the herring. 

Mr. Skup. Yes. The other populations are today and always have 
heen of lesser importance. 

The CiarrMan. In other words, that has been the area, isn’t that 

orrect, where you have done most of the fishing, in the so-called 
ss itka ¢ area ¢ 

Mr. Skxup. On the Sitka population, yes. 

The CuarrMan. On the Sitka population. 

Mr. Skup. We have evidence, and I must admit our data because 

f lack of research is scanty, that in addition to abundance we must 
consider what we biologists term availability, and the distinction 
between “abundance” and “availability” is quite important. We refer 
to availability as the possibility and the actuality of fish, not always 
being available to the fishermen. That is, in some years fish may be in 
an area that is being fished and be captured, however, in other vears, 
due to factors which I cannot pinpoint for you, such as temperature, 
oceanographic conditions— 

The CuatrmMan. I understand. 

Mr. Sxup (continuing). Such as currents and the like, or the very 
simple principle of feed to attract the herring may not. be present, 
and the herring may not appear in a given area, they may move to 
another area, As far as we know, they may stay off shore entire ly, if 
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we are dealing with an offshore population. And there is some rea- 
son to believe that we m: iv be dealing with an offshore population to 
some extent. That happens to be the case in the British Columbia 
fishery. They are quite convinced that they are dealing with an off- 
shore popul ition, and they only fish it on its movement inshore when 
the fish migrate in to spawn in the spring. 

The Crarmman. Are the regulations in the British Columbia 
tighter, more rigid, than we have here on herring ? 

Mr. Sxup. I would say they are much looser. 

The Crarrman. Where do they fish, just south, don’t they, of the 
Ketchikan area? 

Mr. Sxup. The northern extremity of British Columbia to the 
southern border, the entire British Columbia coast. 

The Cuatrman. How many reduction plants do they have there, 
do you know ? 

Mr. Sxup. | would not be able to quote you that figure. Their 
eatches have been in the neighborhood of 200,000 tons, which, of 
course, is many, many times our production in recent years in south- 
eastern areas. 

The Cuamman. How much do they use for bait and how much do 
they use for reduction plants? 

Mr. Skup. Oh, the bait contribution doesn’t amount to anything. , 

The Crairman. It would be mainly for other purposes than bait ? 

Mr. Sxup. Mainly for reduction. They have a small percentage 
that is used for human consumption. 

The CnarrmMan. How long have they been doing that? 

Mr. Sxup. Their reduction plant got underw: ay a little later than 
ours in southeastern, but has been on the steady increase since about 
1925. 1930. 

The Ciratrrman. When did they start reduction plants in British 
Columbia, do you know? 

Mr. Sxup. I would assume about 1925, 1930, also, in that area. 

The CHamrMan. In that time? 

Mr. Sxkup. Yes. 

The Crarraan. So it has been, as fisheries go, a comparatively 
new industry in British Columbia ? 

Mr. Skup. Comparatively so. 

The Cruamman. Yes, comparatively. | 

Mr. Skup. Plants for reduction purposes came after the First 
World War. 

The Crarmman. You put that in the record, and whatever you 
think might be helpful to us in this matter, because we have had 
testimony that the herring are practically completely depleted in 
southeastern Alaska, with the exception of the so-called Sitka popula- 
tion. We had a man yesterday say the only place you can get them 
around Ketchikan is in the city limits. 

Mr. Srorroip. Our plant is located 180 miles from Ketchikan. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Srorroip. So, therefore. we don’t go to Ketchikan to catch 
any herring. 

The Cramman. T understand that. 

Mr. Storroip. They are dying down for want = for lack of fish. 

The Catan. I don’t know why, but I am just saying their testi- 
mony was, even yesterday, to that effect. 
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Mr. Srorroitp. It would be better if some of that herring was taken. 

‘The CHAmrRMAN. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bartuerr. It seems to me that there is a little area of confusion, 
and I don’t know that the witness can clear it up. We were told here, 
not too long ago, that it was proposed to prohibit the taking of herring 
for reduction purposes and later that decision was altered. My query 
would go to this, was that tentative decision made without any advice 
from any biologist to the effect that the fishery should be e ‘losed? Do 
vou know ? 
~ Mr. Sxup. In that it was the biologist other than myself at that 
time, I don’t know the full partic ulars on it, Delegate Bartlett, but 
| do know that the biologist at that time, after that recommendation 
vas made, did definitely recommend that the fishery be able to continue 
on asmall scale. 

Mr. Barrtetr. I understand that. 

Mr. Skup. And the reason was that it is necessary for us to have a 

hery in order to get the statistical data and the data on age com 
position that we need to regulate and manage the fishery. Without 
the data we are helpless to know the condition of the fishery. 

Mr. Barrierr. I understand from what you said the herring biolo- 
vist did so recommend, but I am wondering if biologists who weren’t 
technically so —_e might have entered a recommendation, too. 
Perhaps somebody else in the service can clear that up because I 
wouldn’t think the decision would be made without some professional 
adv ice, 

‘he CHarrMAN. But the limitation this year, Mr. Storfold, was 
50,000 barrels, wasn’t it? 

Viv. SrorFo.p. It was 50,000 barrels in 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN. 19544 

\iv. Srorrotp. This year we were allowed 100,000 barrels. 

Che CHarrMan. One hundred thousand. What is the going pric¢ 

. barrel of herring oil ? | 

\Ir. Srorrotp. You mean to the fishermen / 

Phe Cuarrman. To you. What do you sell it for, generally speak 


4 


\[r. Srorrotp. Oh, about $6. 
Phe CHAIRMAN. $6? 
Mr. Srorrop. Yes. 
Phe CHarrMan. I understand there are just two companies operat 
y there, 
Mir. Srorrotp. There were three companies operating last year. 
Che Crnamman, And they had 100,000 barrels between them ? 
Mir. Srorrotp. That is right. 

Che CramkMan. And you get about $6 a barrel ? 

Mr. Srorroip. Yes. 

The CHarrman. And you say here you have a payroll of $625,000 
You lost $25,000, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. SrorFoup. Well, I have lost a lot more than that, but that is not 
here nor there, but I am taking in all of Alaska. 

The CnarrmMan. The whole herring industry ? 

Mr. Srorrotp. Yes. 

Phe CHarrMan. What is it used for? 
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Mr. Srorroip. It is used for first oil and fish meal. Fish meal is an 
essential product. We are importing from other countries many, 
many times what we produce in this country. 

The CHairMan. Oh, yes. That is used as a supplement of poultry 
feed, isn’t it? 

Mr. Svorrotp. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You sell most of it right here? 

Mr. Srorroip. Well, L don’t know. Most of it is sold here to the 
feeders, I believe, the Co-op and Northwestern Fishery, and the feeders 
mix it in, but it is an essential food product. I think you will have 
someone here to clarify that. 

The Cuairmaan. You are about ready to make your recommenda- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Skup. Yes, Senator. 

The CuairMAN. You liave been apprised of the other testimony in 
this matter, haven’t you, in a general way ? 

Mr. Skup. Ina general way. 

The CuammMan. Ina general way you know the feeling of the other 
people / 

Mr. Skup. Yes, sir; very well. 

The CratmrMan. There surely is a great difference of opinion on this. 

Mr. Skxup. J realize that. 

The CHarrMan. More so than anything we have had before us. 

Mr. Storrotp, That might be, Senator, there is a difference of opin- 
ion because you have only heard one side, you haven’t heard the her- 
ring fishermen’s side, you have heard only the other side. 

The Cuatrman. We'd be glad to hear them, if they are available. 
Are the ‘re any of them here ? 

a rorFoLp. Tthinkso. Ithink there is one of them. 
The Cuatrman. We will be glad to hear from them. 

en th ere any further questions of Mr. Storfold? 

Mr. Scuoerren. No, sir. 

(The following statement was presented for the record :) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY JOHN W. StrorFoOLD, STORFOLD & GRONDAHL PACKING Co 


I am John W. Storfold, president of the Storfold & Grondahl Packing Co. 
I have been a plant owner and continuous operator for the past 30 years. We 
have been a very vital part over these many years to the economy and develop 
ment of the Northwest and of Alaska. 

A herring-reduction plant represents a capital investment of around $200,900. 
These plants are designed and equipped to reduce herring to oil and meal and that 
is their only use. If these plants are forced into idleness through restricted 
fishing and small quotas, they become practically worthless. 

The Alaskan herring industry employed directly over 200 people during this 
current season, with a payroll in excess of $625,000. This figure does not include 
the many other hundreds of people involved with air transportation, shipping 
firms, commission houses, shipyards, longshoring crews, etc. These some 200 
employees, fishermen and shoreworkers, are nearly all residents of the State 
of Washington and depend upon their Alaskan employment for their chief means 
of support. 

We in the herring industry have been faced with a very closely controlled and 
restricted fishery over the years, with a great deal of political influence affecting 
the management. Various pressure groups with influence have overruled the 
Fish and Wildlife Service biologists findings and recommendations. One of our 
purposes in being here today is to strongly recommend that the full control of 
this important fishery be restored to the hands of the Fish and Wildilfe Service 
and their trained biologists so that they can use their scientific training in 
managing this fishery instead of allowing outside groups of unqualified people 
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to exert influence to set quotas and close areas who have no knowledge of what 
they are doing or why. 

We also urge and recommend that Congress appropriate $100,000 annually for 
the study and research of this herring fishery. During the 1954—-55 fiscal year, 
not 1 cent was given to the Fish and Wildlife Service for the investigation of 
the Alaskan herring fishery. This is truly a crime as this great potential fishery 
has been suppressed and ignored to the point of becoming a few struggling oper- 
ators instead of a large and thriving oil and meal industry such as our Canadian 
neighbors are enjoying. 

Opponents to the herring fishery have stated that the fishery is in a depleted 
state and is steadily declining. We in the industry and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service know this to be false. All fisheries go through cycles due to natural 
phenomena affecting spawn and natural mortality. You will note on the charts 
given to you the average boat catch from 2 plants in southeastern Alaska which 
have been in continuous operation since 1926. There have been these periodic 
cycles over the years and by the curve of the chart you can see that the cycle 
is again on the upgrade. If it were not for the extremely small quotas imposed 
in 1954 and 1955, plus all of the closed areas to fishing, the increase would have 
been substantially greater, thus bringing the curve to a higher peak. 

You also have a map before you with a great percentage of it marked in red. 
This area in red is the area closed to our fishermen. A small part of this area 
is closed because it is spawning ground and thus it should be closed. However 
the great part of the closed area was closed for no logical or scientific reasons, 
but for the sole reason that pressure groups wanted our boats restricted from 
these areas. Once these areas were closed, they have remained that way with 
this vast amount of fish becoming a total waste because we were not permitted 
to take it 

One look at this map with the many closed areas should be proof in itself 
that we, by fishing, could not deplete the fishery. The fact is that we are not 
even allowed to sufficiently fish and harvest this herring resource productively 

In summary let me again emphasize the importance of letting the trained 
Fish and Wildlife Service biologists, who are closest to the picture, have com 
plete management of the fishery without outside influence from local pressure 
groups. This important herring fishery drastically needs more research so we 

rongly recommend that funds in the amount of $100,000 annually be appropri 

| to the study of the Alaska herring. 


Mr. Sxkup. I may be excused, too, Senator 4 

The CHamman. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Skud. 

We will take about a 10-minute recess at this time. 

(Thereupon a short recess was had.) 

The CratrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to announce that we hope to be able to finish 

ie Witnesses on the ue ies matters this morning and start early this 
ifternoon, say, about 1:30, and then go into the matters of transporta- 

on and other nations: a uining to both Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest and the freight-rate field and things of that nature. So 
that if we can be as brief as possible on the fishing witnesses, we will try 
to finish those before noon. 

[ have next Mr. Tibbatts. 

‘red, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Tibbatts is president of the Buchan & Heinen Packing Co. 


red, we will be glad to hear your statement now. It is short, but 
we are very interested. 


STATEMENT OF FRED TIBBATTS, BUCHAN & HEINEN PACKING CO. 


Mr. Trenarrs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am representing 
Buchan & Heinen Packing Co., who have been operating a herring 
plant at Port Armstrong, Alaska, since 1923 


The CHamman. Armstrong, for the benefit of the record, is in the 
so-called Sitka area. 
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Mr. Treparts. Yes; it is close to that area. 

I have been with this company for the past 17 years, and in that time 
I have seen at least four good fishing grounds either drastically cur- 
tailed or closed entirely for politic al or other reasons but not for the 
lack of fish. 

We believe that there is no correlation between herring and salmon 
and, although salmon do eat herring, they also live on the same feed as 
do the herring. The herring industry is entirely different from the 
salmon and we believe they should have no bear Ing upon each other 
and the re oul: ations of one should not atfect the other. 

During the 1954 season our quota was filled in about 35 fishing days 
and in 1955 the first part of the quota was filled in 23 days, mostly from 
the Sitka area. Still, many trollers and others passing through that 
area during July aa August reported large amounts of herring there, 
which if not taken by commercial fishermen, will be lost through 
natural mortality and will be an economic waste. 

The Crairman. What you are saying here is that it is the opinion of 
you people in the industry, and after many years of this fishing, that 
the fact that you don’t fish an area for herring doesn’t necessarily 
mean that that would bring back a run ? 

Mr. Tissartrs. No. 

The CHamman. That natural causes, you say, have just as much 
effect whether it is fished or not? 

Mr. ‘Tresparrs. Yes. 

Over the per iod of yer u's that n jor ity of the herring hi is bee ‘n taken 
from one body of fish froma given area, which means that other bodies 
of herring in different areas have died off through natural causes and 
have not benefited anyone. The majority of the herring has been 
oe h, as we say, from the Sitka body. That is closest to our body, our 
pi unt, and that is the main reason for fishing there. Now, as we al! 
believe, there are bodies of fish in other areas, 4 or }) supposedly good 
fishing areas. What happens to all that? That’s just being killed of 
some Way at dno one | enehts by lt \ 

Phe Crainman. When was the I ast tagging of herring? 

Mr. Tispnarrs. The last tagging operation I really remember was 
way back in 1938 or 1939 

The CHAIRMAN. 1938 or 1939. 

Mr. Tisnarrs. We put a magnet in the plants ae will pick up 
any tag that goes through. A few years ago, 3 or 4, they did a little 
tagging on the John ¢ lobb. the explor atory boat, a we did not find 

ny. That was in the Sitka are a. So ap parently the fish went some- 
where else or the Vv were kille d olf s some othe rwav 


We believe that there is always an abi indance of herring but the 
availability may not be there due to the changing currents, abundance 
of feed, Water teliperatuves, ana \ eathe conditions which will not 
permit us to catch them. 

This past year our quota was divided into two parts. We had the 


first part caught by July 3; then we had to wait until after the 20th. 
Che second half of the quota was caught off the straits. There are 
or 2 bays there that people claim we completely cleaned out, and still 
we got the biggest part of the second quota in those bays. So it does 
prove the fish do come back and move around, and nobody seems to 


know where they will go next or why. But we believe the changing 
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of currents and abundance of feed, and temperatures and weather 
affects it. The weather has a tremendous effect on it all. But if the 
fish feed isn’t there the fish won’t come in and we just can’t get them. 
We believe there are plenty of fish around but they are just not availa- 
ble to the fishermen, for reasons other than lack of fish. 

A very large majority of the herring caught in the 1955 season in 
the inside bays was of the 3-year class, but there was also a strong 
5-vear-old age group, which should indicate an abundance in the years 
to come, but due to the above reasons the availability may not be there. 
Some people believed we had fished out certain bays in southe: astern 
\laska, but we caught a large amount of the second part of this year’s 
quota in some of those bays. In the days when tagging herring was 


1 
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done, some bays had schools of fish with tags from different areas 
hich shows the herring move around quite extensively and no one 
ows where they will show up next or why. 
The Cuamman. You also state here that there seems to be, insofa1 
s you know, a disagreement between the Canadian biologists and the 
Fish and Wildlife biologists as to regulations on herring fisheries. 
Mr. Trsparrs. Well, the Canadians are much more liberal, and the 
past few years they have had tremendous fishing efforts up there. 
t seems funny that we are just a short distance apart and that there 
ich a tremendous amount of fish there and so much more, many 
imes more, than we ever take each vear. How can be deplete it 
en ve sis building up all the time ? 
Mr. J. C. Stevenson, a Canadian biologist, made an aerial survey 
ith a aoa of United States biologists, and from the data collected 
found that the abundance of herring in southeastern Alaska is 
out one third of the abundance of British Columbia herring, but 
»eateh is far below the British Columbia cateh, and he suggested 
the Alaskan eatch could be substantially increased without im 
ing the stocks. Dr. W. E. Ricker, Canada’s fish culturist, stated 
herring has not been fished extensively enough to thin out the 
and produce a better population of herring by giving more herring 
ince to survive and reach the spawning grounds. 
The Cuatrrman. The statement that the catch could be substan 
iy increas “tl without IMmpairing the stocks: is that their official 
inion or just a statement ‘ 
Tinpartrs. A statement published. 
Che Cuarrman. A published statement by Dr. Ricker / 
Mr. Tinparrs. No; Mr. Stevenson, a biologist. 
The CuatrrMan. And whom does he work for ? 
Tispatrts. The Canadian Government. 
The CuarrmMan. Did Ricker ever make such a statement? 
Tipsarrs. Yes; he published a statement, too, that herring is 
not fished enough to thin them out, the same as Dr. Miller in ea 
fornia. He compared it to a bed of lettuce or some farm pro lue 
you don’t farm it off, you are just killing it off by not giving aa 
that are left a chance. . | 
The Cuairman. We had some testimony—I think at Juneau—tha 
there was some relation betwee n sea lions and herri ing. Would y 
he strict control the Can die ans have over sea lions may hav 
effect on more herring bel Ine down there t] an where the 
llons are more abundant 7 


72807—56 24 
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Mr. Tissarrs. Well, there are many people in this industry who 
claim that sea lions kill off more herring than anything else. 

This past year or two there has been a treme sndous amount of whales, 
and appare tly they kill off quite a lot, too. 

The Cuatrman. I am speaking of another matter, too. 1 suppose 
they eat the herring, but would the herring sense the presence of more 
sea lions and then maybe move 4 

Mr. Tisearts. I don’t know about that. 

The Cuarrman. They say salmon do when—what’s those fish that 
come in, black fish ¢ 

Mr. Trsrarts. They prob: bly drive them out. 

The Cuamman. The i might be some connection between that. 

Mr. Tirernartrs. There ¢ ‘ould be. If the sea lions or other things like 
that do eat as muc ‘h as they claim, that is a good many times what 
the ind | stry ever ti ikes, so there may be » Other things th: at are killing i It 
off, if it has been killed off, the past few years. 

The Cyaan. I am not talking about killing it off, but finding 
themselves going to a different area. It isn’t much of a move to get 
— of the Alaska Territorial line. If there are a lot of predators 
up ere, the Vv might naturally move south. 

ce Tissarrs. It could be. 

The CuairmMan. Move their grounds south. They go all over, don’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Tipparts. Oh, Ves. We have found tugs in certain bays with 
nixed fish. many tags in one area. 

The Cnairman. You make the same recommendation that Mr. Stor 
folc made: you say: 

We believe the contro! of all commercial fisheries should be given to the biolo- 
gists and research departments of the Fish and Wildlife Service to work for 
better conservation and still utilize to the fullest all the fisheries. 

By that do vou mean to recommend the Fish and Wildlife Service 
follow the recommendation of biologists in every instance or just the 
nerring / 

Mr. Tinparrs. I believe in all of it. Of course I am more interested 
in herring. I believe if a biologist who is studying this and knows 

what is going on, if he says it should be a certain amount, there 
shouldn't be anybody else come in who doesn’t have the facts and Say, 
well, we don’t believe so. or it should be something different. And I 
know from experience that outside pressure has a lot to do with closing 
certain bays. 

The CHirman. Outside pressure on the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Trepatrs. Yes. 

The CnatrMan. Do you know of any instance where the biologists 
have recommended one thing in relation to herring and then that was 
changed by those in the Fish and Wildlife Service up above? 

Mr. Tienarrs. I believe it was 2 years ago when they talked about 
closing it out entirely. 

The Cuatmman. On the herring ? 

Mr. Tresarrs. I know in 1953 part of the Sitka area was closed, but 
there was a tremendous amount of fish there. We had visits from 
two of the Fish and Wildlife and they just told us that there was so 
much heat on that we had to cooperate or should cooperate, which 
we cid, but that was closed. 
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The CuarrMan. ‘Those people have their opinions and a right to 
express them. 

Mr. Trppattrs. Certainly. 

The Cuarman. I think it isa pretty fine line when you can’t define 
just what is pressure and what isn’t. It is like anything else, if you are 
interested in the thing, you are going to use whatever legal means you 
have to discuss it and try to have your position prevail. 

Mr. Tinpatrs. Yes. 

The Cuairman. But what I think you are getting at is that in these 
particular cases you believe that the biologists’ position should have 
prevailed / 

Mr. Treparrs. I think so 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Tisparts., Because if the biologist puts out a report or a state- 
ment that he believes so much, well, say, salmon can be taken, there is 
nothing we can do about it, or should have anything to do about it; we 
ire interested in one type of fishing. 

The CHarrMan. These people are, too, who think otherwise: they 

re interested, too, I would think. 

Mr. Tispartrs. Not in the herring. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, some of them are interested in the herring, 

0. so they say, so the »V testify. 

Mr. Tisparrs. They claim it is the feed, a lot of them, that we take, 
but we don’t believe it is ent irely that. 

CHAIRMAN. On your recommendation for research—I don’t 
know about that figure—I don’t think there is any disagreement but 
that we ought to have more research. 

Mr. Trssarrs. I don’t know any spec ific amount. but I think it 

hould be a lot better than it has been in the past. They should have 
1 good sized fund. We recommend that the Herring Research Depart- 

nent of the Fish and Wildlife Service be granted a fund of $100,000 
‘year to be able to conduct a real scientific research program in line 
ith what the other countries of the world are doing. 

The Cyaan. Instead of having one herring biologist they should 
have more. 

Mr. Trssarrs. They should have for one every district. There are 
three major districts. 

The CuHatrrmMan. You heard the testimony that they are doing some 
work right now ¢ 

Mr. Trpparts. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Scuorrren. I would like to ask you this, about the closed area, 
lave you found that, say, the Federal Fish and Wildlife authorities 
and the Territorial authorities are generally in agreement on the closed 
areas with reference to herring? 

Mr. Tresarrs. I don’t really know. We don’t deal with the Alaska 
Territorial body. I have talked to some of them. 

Mr. Scnorprrent. There is quite a bit of testimony in the record here 
wanting the entire responsibility placed with the Alaskan authorities. 
[ can see some justification for that. But I just wondered, on this 
closing situation, these closed areas, whether you have found that 
those who were interested in it in the Territory from an official way 
were in line with what the National Fish and Wildlife have deter- 
mined on this thing. 
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Mr. Trsnatrs. I don’t know. We just have dealt with the national. 

Mr. ScuorrreLt. Yes, and following the biologists’ approach to the 
thing, too. 

Mr. Trenarts. Yes. 

Mr. Scriorrren.. No further questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Tibbatts. 

(The following statement was filed by Mr. Tibbatts:) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY FRED W. TIBBATTS, PRESIDENT, BUCHAN & HEINEN 
PACKING Co. 


1 am representing Buchan & Heinen Packing Co., who have been operating a 
herring plant at Port Armstrong, Alaska, since 1923. I have been with this 
company for the past 17 years and in that time have seen at least 4 good fishing 
grounds either drastically curtailed or closed entirely for political or other 
reasons but not for the lack of fish. 

Ve believe that there is no correlation between herring and salmon and al- 
though salmon do eat herring, they also live on the same feed as do the herring 
The herring industry is entirley different from the salmon and we believe they 
should have no bearing upon each other and the regulations of one should not 
affect the other. 

During the 1954 season our quota was filled in about 35 fishing days and in 
1955 the first part of the quota was filled in 23 days, mostly from the Sitka area. 
Still, many trollers and others passing through that area during July and 
August reported large amounts of herring there, which if not taken by com- 
mercial fishermen, will be lost through natural mortality and will be an economic 
waste. 

Over the period of years that majority of the herring has been taken from one 
body of fish from a given area, which means that other bodies of herring in dif- 
ferent areas have died off through natural causes and have not benefited anyone 
We believe that there is always an abundance of herring but the availability 
may not be there due to the changing currents, abundance of feed, water tempera 
tures and weather conditions which will not permit us to catch them. 

A very large majority of the herring caught in the 1955 season in the inside 
bays was of the 3-year class but there was also a strong 5-year-old age group which 
should indicate an abundance in the years to come but due to the above reasons 
the availability may not be there. Some people believe we had fished out certain 
bays in southeastern Alaska but we caught a large amount of the second part of 
this year’s quota in some of those bays. In the days when tagging herring was 
done, some bays had schools of fish with tags from different areas which shows 
the herring move around quite extensively and no one knows where they will 
show up next or why. 

Mr. J. C. Stevenson, a Canadian biologist, made an aerial survey with a group 
of United States biologists and from the data collected, he found that the abun- 
dance of herring in southeastern Alaska is about one-third of the abundance 
of British Columbia herring but the catch is far below the British Columbia 
eatch and he suggested that the Alaska catch could be substantially increased 
without: impairing the stocks. Dr. W. E. Ricker, Canada’s fish culturist, stated 
that herring has not been fished extensively enough to thin out the fish and 
produce a better population of herring by giving more herring a chance to survive 
and reach the spawning grounds. 

We believe the control of all commercial fisheries should be given to the 
biologists and research departments of the Fish and Wildlife Service to work for 
better conservation and still utilize to the fullest all the fisheries. 

We also recommend that the Herring Research Department of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service be granted a fund of $100,000 per year to be able to conduct 
a real scientific research program in line with what the other countries of the 
world are doing. 

The Cruamrman. Edwin Hansen, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hansen is the owner and captain of the herring seiner American 
STAI. 

Mr. Hansen. If I may, I will read my statement. 
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The CratrmMan. Yes: go right ahead. 


~~ 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN HANSEN 


Mr. Hansen. [am Ed Hansen. I have fished herring in Alaska for 
25 seasons, starting in 1928, and I have skippered herring boats the 
past 17 years and have been coowner of a herring vessel for 10 years. 
The average herring seiner represents an investment of from’ sixty 
to eighty thousand dollars, with a replacement cost of over a hundred 
thousand dollars. The seines used cost about $10,000 and have an aver- 
age life of 2seasons. We carry a crew of nine and by the time a vessel 
has taken its grub and oil, rigged up its seine, covered itself with ma- 
rine and liability insurance and prepared itself for a herring season, 
there is a considerable sum of money involved. To show a srofit, sub- 
stantial catch of herring must be made, and this would not a possible 
were the herring depleted, as has been stated by other groups. We, 
ourselves, would not be anxious to put up this money for outfitting if 
we were not thoroughly convinced that the herring were available in 
urge enough abundance to make the venture profitable. 

"Oar average catch per vessel has been larger over the past couple of 
years than the average over the past 30 years, as was shown on a chart 
presented earlier. This has been true despite the fact that we have in 
recent years fished shorter seasons than formerly and despite the fact 
that one after another of our productive fishing grounds have been 
‘losed to us. 

Over the years I have met several Fish and Wildlife biologists, and 
to be spec ific, three who are especially interested in herring. I have 
on occasion had one aboard during fishing operations, and have yet to 

‘ar one of them attempt to justify from a biological st: indpoint any 
of these closures of fishing areas. It seems obvious, then, that these 
losures are not biological, but rather politically inspired, resulting 
from pressure generated mainly from a group who I believe are sincere 
but misinformed in their opposition to herring seining. 

Asanexample, I would like to tell of an incident in 1939. 

The CHamMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. We were fishing up in our retreat, about 100 miles 

orth of our plants, and we found a body of herring in Barlow Cove. 
Ly the time we had fished there a couple of days, we came back with a 
load. Before we got back to our plant with our load, we had word, or 
the plant had word, or a wire from Juneau, that the area was closed. 
Obviou: sly, it must have been inspired from other than biological 1 
irch, to be timed like that. Somebody had acquired or asked tha at 
thi s area be closed other than the biologist, I am sure. 

The Cuamman. There, again, by the word “political,” you are talk 
ing about the controversy w ithin the people in this w nat fishing adap 
try about this matter; aren’t you? 

Mr. Hansen. It is probably not the right word, but what I mean is 
it is other than biological reasons. 

The Curamman. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. I willattempt toanswer. I know that you have heard 
many times the arguments against the herring seining, and I will at- 
tempt to answer the arguments most often advanced. I am freely 
admitting I am no biologist. 

The CHarman. I think, too, that you ought to divide this up. I 
have never heard any testimony against herring seining as such. I 
have heard some statements and testimony against the use, its use, for 
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certain purposes, fishing for certain uses. I don’t think anyone has 
any objection to herring fishing for other things, several other things, 
bait fishing or food fishing. I am sure that wouldn’t be much trouble, 
food fishing for herring. 

What you are talking about the groups, I think they are discussing 
maybe the use of herring for certain purposes, and they, rightly or 
wrongly, as you say, are misinformed as to taking it out for a specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Hansen. I think I will attempt to answer that further. 

The CuarrMan. I haven’t any opinion particularly as to whether we 
can afford to take a part of this resource for that purpose or not. 
Apparently some of the biologists feel that we can. 

Mr. Hansen. One claim is that herring have been dangerously de 
pleted. My answer would be that the herring catch is increasing and 
not decreasing. Statistics show that herring abundance runs in cycles, 
and indications are that we are on the upward swing of a cycle at 
present. 

The Cnarrman. How many years is that? What is the general 
cycle? How does it run? 

ca Hansen. I will go back to, for instance, 1938, 1939. 1940, 1941, 

which. I believe, is one of the lowest stages of a ¢ ycle that I can remem- 
ber, The catches were practically nil. By 1946 I think we had the 
ereatest catch per unit of fishing effort; there weren't as many plants 
operating as there were, say, as in 1929, but for the number of plants 
and for the number of boats operating the amount of fish in the area 
was greater than at any time I can remember. 

The Cratman. Then it went down again ? 

Mr. Ifansen. Then it went down again, but it never went to the 
level of 1939, 1940, or 1941, and it went down, but we must remember 
that quotas began to be imposed and held the total catch down. Ob- 
viously, you can’t catch two hundred or three hundred thousand barrels 
when you have a hundred thousand barrel quota. If we didn’t have 
the quota and the closed areas, our catches would be much greater than 
what they are. 

The Cramman. Of course that is the importance of what this study 

, because you are limited to an area to catch. You may go in there 
for 20) years and 1 year the herring may not be as plentiful as the 
next year, or they may come back in those eveles. That doesn’t mean 
particulary anything as to the overall condition of herring, whether 
they are de pleted or on the increase. They WAV be in that area. 

Mr. Hansen. That is true. 

The Cramman. So that is why this research you people talk about 
of the whole herring thing is important. , 

Mr. Hansen. Very important. 

The Cnaman. All - are concerned with is that it is a natural 
resource that belongs to the people and we want to know whether or 
not its use for certain purposes would have the tendency of depleting 
it. If not, why, then it is perfectly justifiable. 

Mr. Hansen. Another claim is that herring is solely a feed fish and 
should be reserved as such. It is true that king salmon, halibut, and 
cod as well as sea gulls and sea lions, which we have heard a lot about, 
will feed on herring. The sea lions, I believe, will take more seen 
than we do. It is not true than any of these depend on herring as 
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its sole source of food, but rather have a large and varied supply, such 
as shrimp, needle fish, immature cod and rockfish and many other 
sources. Other nations which have a herring population, such as 
Norway, Iceland, Japan, and Canada, whose waters adjoin those of 
Alaska, utilize the herring to its greatest extent, with no apparent 
conflict with other fisheries. 

A third claim is that herring fishing be curtailed because the 
herring is delivered to reduction plants rather than to canneries or 
fresh fish markets. The answer would be that the meal produced 
by these plants is so high in protein and growth factor content that 
its use in poultry and livestock feed probably results in producing 
as much food as if the herring were consumed directly. Also the 
oil derived from herring has many uses, such as in soap and paints 
to mention only a couple. 

A fourth claim is that the herring seiners take large amounts of 
king salmon and even halibut and cod in its operation. The truth 
is that a herring seine is not effective on any fish other than fish near 
the surface, ruling out its ability to capture halibut or cod or even 
king salmon, which are usually ve ry much deeper than the effective 
depth of our seines. The F ish and Wildlife Service usually stations 
a man at one pl int in each area where there are herring oper: itions. 
= purpose is to study each load of herring for age and other infor- 

ation, and these men can verify the fact that the herring loads 
. noi include any bottom fish and only rarely a stray king salmon. 

The CHairman. Do we use any of those herring up there, any for 
food, or is it all for bait or reduction purposes ? 

Mr. Storroip. Reduction purposes includes the food. 

The CHatrMANn. What about pickled herring or canned ¢ 

Mr. Srorroip. Merely only private pack. 

The Cuan AN. Just private pack. 

Mr. Hansen. There used to be considerable salt pack, but I believe 
that has been ‘discontinued, mainly because of importations. 

The CHatrrman. We might be able to use this more for food if \ 
didn’t have the importation problem, salt and pickled ? 

Mr. Srorroip. That is right. 

The CHarrman. There ought to be enough Seandanavians here to 
take care of that pickled situation. 

Mr. Hansen. Any curtailments which would result in herring 
vessels being forced to leave the industry would, of course, mean the 
loss of the money invested in gear, as due to its weight and mesh 
size it is not suitable to any other fishery. Its overall effect would, 
however, be more far-reaching. The herring seiner is one of the most 
modern and largest of the Pacific coast fishing vessels. 

If forced to leave the herring fishery, these vessels would have to 
choose between tuna, halibut, otter trawling, and salmon seining. 

Tuna vessels are now laying in California ports weeks and even 
months waiting to unload ‘their fares, due to the flood of imported 
tuna, so any addition to that fleet would make a bad situation worse, 

The halibut fishery has a quota set by an International Commis- 
sion, and adding more vessels to its fleet cuts each vessel’s share of this 
quota. 

: The otter trawlers, Jike the tuna fleet, is fighting for markets against 
foreign imports of fillets, and cannot absorb any additional vessels 
at present. 
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If any of us were fortunate to get a market in that fishery, it would 
knock out some other vessel. 

Salmon seining is the fishery to which the herring vessel is most 
easily converted. While the entry of several large vessels in this 
fishery would probably not affect the total catch of salmon to any 
great degree, it would reduce the catch per vessel in the same area 
of operation. 

Any drastic curtailment of herring fishing would be of benefit to 
no one, but would cause injury to many, besides depriving the Nation’s 
economy of a valuable source of protein and fats. 

In conclusion, it would seem that in the interest of all concerned, 
sufficient money should be made available to the Service to conduct 
research with the aim of working out a program so biologically sound 
that it would have to be accepted by the responsible people i in all phases 
of the fishing industry and therefore make efforts to circumvent their 
decisions unnecessary. 

The Cramman. How many boats are engaged in a general way in 
herring ? 

Mr. Hansen. It varies. This year there were 14. Other years it 
will vary according to the quotas and conditions. On the average 
about 20 to 30. 

The CnairmMan. About 20 to 30. 

Are there any quest ions 2 

Mr. Scuorerrent. What is your competitive situation in the end result 
here, is it a pretty good price, generally 

Mr. Hansen. Well, our prices aren’t too bad. Our prices are 
hinged more or less to farm products that enter into the same field. I 
don’t think our prices have followed our costs, but our competitive sit- 
uation isn’t as bad as other lines of fisheries. 

Mr. Scuorrret. You are not confronted so much with the importa- 
tion of this type of meal as other types from foreign countries, are 
you! 

Mr. Hansen. I think the demand is much greater. 

Mr. Scuorprren. It is used in poultry and broiler areas as well as 
certain degrees of livestock mixtures: isn’t it ? 

Ir. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Scuorerret. At least that is the history in our midcontinent 
area, 

The CuarrMan. But there isn’t too much as it is; I mean it is a small 
part. 

Mr. Barrurrr. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we still need an answer 
to one thing. We heard here this morning that no herring biologist 
as such recommended that the taking of herring for reduction pur- 
poses be suspended, but elsewhere we heard that biologists did, and I 
think there is only one place the final answer could come from on that, 
and that is the Fish and Wildlife Committee. 

[ wonder if you could answer that, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Titompson. I will be glad to try to answer, Mr. Bartlett. 

The CuatrMan. This is Seton Thompson of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Mr. Barrierr. How about that, Seton, did any biologist make that 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Tuoxpson. If the situation that you have before you refers to 


a proposal made 2 years ago, and that’s what I assume it is, because I 
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know of no other, there was a proposal made at the public hearings 
in Alaska and here in Se: ttle, either 2 or 3 years ago, to prohibit all 
fishing for herring in southeastern Alaska “other than for bait and 
other than that by gill net. 

Mr. Bartierr. The proposal being made by whom ‘ 

Mr. Trromrson. The proposal being made by the regional director 
of the Service from our regional office in Alaska. After a series of 
hearings, those in Alaska and here, the matter was referred then to 
Washington, where all of the pros and cons on the proposal were sifted, 
as I described yesterday. The matter was then referred to a panel of 
competent scientists, headed up by our Branch of Fishery Biology. 
‘They examined the facts. They examined the facts in relation to 
the knowledge existing with regard to herring in other parts of the 
world, and the decision was made that the abundance of herring in 
southeastern Alaska was such as to warrant limited fishing. 

Now, that limited fishing was, again, only in the Sitka area, that 
we are speaking of, and to the extent of 50,000 barrels, and that gave 
un Opportunity to sample the commercial catch to obtain information 
as to the age composition of the catch, which is an important index 
of the condition of the fishery itself, the condition of the stocks. 

It gave an opportunity also to measure the relative abundance by 
means of catch per unit of effort, which is another tool of the fishery 
biologists in Judging the condition of the fishery, and permitted a 
further examination, while fishing was in progress, of the extent of 
spawning in the Sitka area. 

‘Those three indexes were such as to result in the conclusion that 
the fishery was actually improving rather than declining and led to a 
relaxation of the regulation last year, permitting a take this year of a 
hundred thousand barrels in that section. 

Mr. Barrierr. All right, that answers that. 

One final question. Do you know if the recommendation of the 
regional director was based upon any scientific findings ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I believe the recommendation of the scientist wlio 
was on the fishery, on the herring fishery study, was against the pro 
posal for complete closure of herring fishing in southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would this be a fair statement, then, so far as you 
know, no biologist, whether or not a specialist in herring, recommended 
that the fishery ’ be closed completely ¢ ( 

Mr. Titomprson. No biologist, to my knowledge, did that, unless 
you want to classify our fishery administrators in Alaska and the 
regional director who was at that time an administrator of fish and 

game, as a biologist, unless you classify him in that category, there 
was no recommendation for that. 

Now, that has been referred to here as a decision. It was not a 
decision. It was a proposal. I think there is a distinction. 

Mr. Barrierr. There is a great distinction. That proposal was 
never actually translated into any type of decision in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Toompson. That is correct. The decision was finally made to 
permit limited fishing. ; 

Mr. Barruerr. I think that is the answer there. What we heard 
heretofore, that some biologists, at least, had recommended closure. 
apparently is not correct. 

That is all I have. 
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Mr. Scuoerre.. Who was on this panel that the matter was referred 
to? 

Mr. THompson. The Chief of the Branch of Fishery Biology of the 
Service, Dr. Wolford, Dr. Ralph Silverman, who is one of the special- 
ists in marine fishes in his section, and there were others also brought 
into the picture. Now, I can’t name them, sir, but they were named 
by the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service to examine the her- 
ring problem from all aspects, those that were presented at the public 
hearings by the pros and the cons, and then to delve into the scientific 
information itself and come up with an answer. 

Mr. Scuorrre.t. I understand, if I am correct on it—if I am 
incorrect, correct me—that in the inception of this which resulted 
in a proposal and some sort of a determination to close certain areas, 
testimony was taken in the field. 

Mr. THomrson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scnorrren.. And on that it was referred up to the next step, 
and this panel finally had before them all of that information ? 

Mr. Thompson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuorrre.. And based upon that and the determination of 
this panel, then a closing recommendation was made? 

Mr. TuHompson. No. The closing recommendation was not made. 
The closing recommendation or the closing proposal was set. aside. 

Mr. Scuorrpren.. Yes, I get that, was set aside. And then at a 
higher level or at some other level the final determination to close 
certain areas was made; is that right or not ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No. ‘The proposal initiated, Senator, in the field 
was to prohibit all fishing, to close the area, entirely. 

Mr. ScHorpre. I get that. 

Mr. Trompson. That proposal was discussed at all public hear 
ings, in Alaska and here, with these industry people, many of whom 
are here today. After all of that testimony was taken the matte: 
was referred then to the panel—— 

Mr. Scnorrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Trompson (continuing). Appointed and named by the Direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The panel made its recom- 
mendation to the Director to set aside the proposal and to permit 


limited fishing. That recommendation, then, was made by the Di- 
rector to the Secretary and the regulation was promulgated ac- 


cordingly. 

Mr. Scuoreprer. I get it. That clears it up in my mind. I wasn’t 
clear on it. 

The CHatrMan. Has that been made clear to you people now ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. I think it 1s. 

The CuatrmMan. I think the pressures were normal in that case, 
whatever they may have been, very normal. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The Fish and Wildlife Service was in the middle 
of two opposing groups. 

The Crramman. Two opposing things. 

Thank you, Seton. 

Are there any further questions of Captain Hansen? 

Mr. Scuorrren. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. No further questions. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Captain, we appreciate your coming. 
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(The following statement was filed by Edwin Hansen: ) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY EDWIN HANSEN, CAPTAIN AND OWNER OF THE SEINER 
“AMERICAN STAR” 


I am Ed Hansen. I have fished herring in Alaska for 25 seasons, starting 
in 1928, have skippered herring boats the past 17 years and have been coowner 
of a herring vessel for 10 years. 

The average herring seiner represents an investment of from $60,000 to $80,000, 
with a replacement cost of over a $100,000. The seines used cost about $10,000 
and have an average life of 2 seasons. We carry a crew of nine and by the time 
a vessel has taken its grub and oil, rigged up its seine, covered itself with marine 
and liability insurance and prepared itself for a herring season, there is a consid- 
erable sum of money involved. To show a profit, a substantial catch of herring 
must be made, and this would not be possible were the herring depleted as has 
been stated by other groups. We ourselves would not be anxious to put up this 
money for outfitting if we were not thoroughly convinced that the herring were 
available in large enough abundance to make the venture profitable. 

Our average catch per vessel has been larger the past couple of years than the 
average over the past 30 years as was shown on a chart presented earlier. This 
has been true despite the fact that we have in recent years fished shorter seasons 
than formerly and despite the fact that one after another of our productive 
fishing grounds have been closed to us. 

Over the years I have met several Fish and Wildlife biologists, and have on 
occasions had one aboard during fishing operations, and have yet to hear one of 
them attempt to justify from a biological standpoint any of these closures of 
fishing areas. It seems obvious then that these closures are not biological, but 
rather politically inspired, resulting from pressure generated mainly from a 
croup, who I believe are sincere, but misinformed in their opposition to herring 
seining. 

This issue has been forced upon us, and while freely admitting I am no 

iologist, will attempt to answer the arguments most often advanced in opposition 

) herring fishing. 

One claim is that herring have been dangerously depleted. The answer is that 

e herring catch per vessel is increasing, not decreasing. Statistics show that 
herring abundance runs in cycles, and indications are that we are on the upward 
swing of a cycle at present. 

\nother claim is that herring is solely a feed fish and should be reserved as 
uch. It is true that king salmon, halibut, and cod, as wel! as sea gulls and sea 
ons will feed on herring. It is not true that any of these depend on herring as 
its sole source of food, but rather have a large and varied supply, such as shrimp, 
needle fish, immature cod, and rock fishes and many other sources. Other nations 
which have a herring population, such as Norway, Iceland, Japan, and Canada, 
whose waters adjoin those of Alaska, utilize their herring to its greatest extent, 
with no apparent conflict with other fisheries. 

A third claim is that herring fishing be curtailed becnuse the herring is de 
ivered to reduction plants rather than to canneries or fresh-fish markets. The 
inswer would be that the meal produced by these plants is so high in protein and 
growth factor content, that its use in poultry and livestock feed probably results 
in producing as much food as if the herring were consumed directly. Also the oil 
lerived from herring has many uses, such as in soap and paints to mention only 
1 { Iiple 

A fourth claim is that the herring seiner takes large amounts of king salmon 
and even halibut and cod in its operation. The truth is that a herring seine is 
not effective on any fish other than fish near the surface, ruling out its ability 
fo capture halibut or cod or even king salmon which are usually very much 
deeper than the effective depth of our seines. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
usually stations a man at one plant in each area where there are herring opera 
tions. His purpose is to study each load of herring for age and other information, 
and these men can verify the fact that the herring loads do not include any 
bottom fish and only rarely a stray king salmon. 

Any curtailments which would result in herring vessels being forced to leave 
the industry would of course mean the loss of the money invested in gear, as 
due to its weight and mesh size it is not suitable to any other fishery. Its over 
all effect would, however, be more far reaching. The herring seiner is one of 
the most modern and largest of the Pacific Coast fishing vessels. 

If forced to leave the herring fishery, these vessels would have to choose be 
tween tuna, halibut, otter trawling and salmon seining. 
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Tuna vessels are now laying in California ports weeks and even months wait- 
ing to unload their fares, due to the flood of imported tuna, so any addition to 
that fleet would make a bad situation worse. 

The halibut fishery has a quota set by an International Commission, and adding 
more vessels to its fleet cuts each vessels share of this quota. 

The otter trawlers, like the tuna fleet is fighting for markets against foreign 
imports of fillets, and cannot absorb any additional vessels at present. 

Salmon seining is the fishery to which the herring vessel is most easily con- 
verted. While the entry of several large vessels in this fishery would probably 
not affect the total catch of salmon to any great degree, it would reduce the 
catch per vessel in the same area of operation. 

Any drastie curtailment of herring fishing would be of benefit to no one, but 
would cause injury to many, besides depriving the Nation’s economy of a valuable 
source of protein and fats. 

In conclusion, it would seem that in the interest of all concerned, sufficient 
money should be made available to the Service to conduct research with the 
aim of working out a program so biologically sound that it would have to be 
accepted by the responsible people in all phases of the fishing industry and there- 
fore make efforts to circumvent their decisions unnecessary. 

The Caiman. Walter Hanson and R. B. Mattson, I believe, are 
here. 

Mr. Marrson. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right, Mr. Hanson, we will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. TLanson. I have a paper here that I would like to read portions 
from. 

The Citarrman. Your whole paper will be in the record. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER HANSON, JAMES FARRELL & CO. 


Mir. Hanson. Lam Walter C. Hanson, a partner in James Farrell & 
Co. James Farrell & Co. was founded in 1920 and is the oldest firm 
specializing in the marketing of Alaska herring oil and Alaska her- 
ring meal. For many years we have been responsible for marketing in 
excess of 7) percent ot this production. 

A fact that few people are familiar with is that over 50 percent of 
the total catch of fish in the United States and Alaska is manufac- 
tured into fish oil and fish meal. This emphasizes the importance of 
the fish-reduction industry, not only to those engaged as processors, 
but to the consumers who depend upon their products. 

By far the most important products manufactured by the Alaska 
herring industry are herring oil and herring meal. 

It seems to me that you gentlemen are not completely informed as 
to what our product is used for, so I hope the above will prove helpful. 

I would like to deal first with herring oil. The importance of her- 
ring oil from a technical standpoint to major industries in the United 
States is something with which the general public is not familiar. We 
have herring oil customers located in various parts of the United 
States who have been doing business with us for more than 30 years, 
and who rely upon herring oil as a raw material for end products 
they manufacture. 

Menhaden fish oil has been the largest United States production dur- 
ing the last few years. The major part of menhaden oil is exported. 
This is not true, however, of herring oil. 

I might say in passing that a portion of that herring oil is used to 
make an edible product, shortening, which is exported | to the Philip- 
pines and the South Pacific and into the Central American States. 
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Fish oils will differ in their characteristics and their fatty acid 
makeup is one of these characteristics. Herring oil is especially 
adapted for some industry requirements and cannot be substituted for 
satisfactorily. One old and large customer of ours, within the last 
year has completed construction ‘of a several million dollars fats and 
oils plant, and the plant is dependent upon Alaska herring oil for a 
significant amount of their end product output. The textile, leather 
conditioning, sulfonators, paint, coroil, fungicide, and insecticide in 
dustries are among our customers. Researe h now being carried on 
encourages us to believe that herring oil will be used advantageously in 
industry where it is not now being used. 

Herring fishmeal is the second important product manufactured by 
the Alaska herring producers. The general public is more familiar 
with the meal product than they are with the oil product. However, 
ve labor under somewhat of a handicap in this regard as a large por- 
tion of our population believes that fishmeal is fertilizer. If fishmeal 
is to receive proper recognition, it should be generally recognized as a 
valuable food supplement, not a fertilizer. If the import: int part that 
ishmeal plays in animal feeding were widely known, it would over- 
come to some extent the opposition to taking fish for direct manu- 
facture into meal and oil. 

We had arranged for Dr. Don Mishler, who is a nutritionist for one 
of our large Northwest milling groups, and an outstanding animal 
utritionist i in the United States, to testify as to the essential character 
( f f Bonenees, and its importance to your State, Senator, in that your 

ains need a proper supplementation with fishmeal, and without it 

hey would not be of the finished formula as manufactured with it. 

Mr. Scuorrren. It would not have the balance. 

Mr. Hanson. However, Dr. Mishler, cannot be here. We will fur 

h that by Ray Mattson. 

\nd now to read more from my paper. 

We are faced with an ever-growing obligation to produce meat, 
k, and eggs more efficiently. The problem of adequately balane- 
‘farm grains to meet population demands for these necessary foods 

vel es upon a supply of high quality protein. Herring meal not only 

ntains a high percentage of total protein, but is a particularly well- 
balanced protein. It is a complete source of essential amino acids, the 
protein building blocks. 

In addition to protein, herring meal supplies a liberal quantity of 
calcium, phosphorus, trace minerals and the vitamin B complex. Over 
and above these known feeding qualities, herring meal has consistently 
proved to be an excellent source of unknown growth factors required 
for maximum performance by the animal, including poultry, and 
cannot be supplied by science from any other source. These unidenti- 
fied factors cannot be duplicated from any other source. 

In 1954 the formula feed industry reached a new all-time produc- 
tion record of 35 million tons. In size the feed industry has joined the 
lirst 10 industries in the country. Population estimates to 1975 would 
justify an increase in for mula feed volume in the next 20 years of 
25- 10 percent over present levels. Our Nation must become more 
effective and efficient in producing meat, milk, and eggs, the protective 
foods, if we are to maintain the nutritional status of our people. 

Now, those are not a lot of words; this is of a vital nature, the supply 
of fish meal. 
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It is factual that high quality fishery feeds play an important part 
in the critical rations needed to start animals along the road to high 
production. We are entering a period where we must expand our 
production of fishery feed products, not curt ail it. 

I think this is important, Senator Magnuson, from a local Northwest 

area standpoint, what follows here, although there have been many 
years when we have shipped substantial quantities of herring meal into 
Kansas. If we get back to the point where we are producing twelve to 
sixteen thousand tons of herring meal and maybe more than that, 
you will find your midwest people relying upon us as a source. 
" This last season there were about 4,500 tons of Alaska herring 
meal produced. Our firm marketed about 4,000 tons of this produc- 
tion, and not more than two to three hundred tons of these 4,000 tons 
were sh Lippe od outside the northwest area 

i point this out te » bring home the fact that it is the local feed 

ndustry that relies upon the Alaska herring meal production. Ow 
feed industry in W ashington 

The Cuarrman. How much was involved, 4,000 tons ? 

Mr. Hanson. I am speaking of the industry. We have been at 
ni low ebb until 

The Cuatrman. I think what vou want to say is that you can’t 
gvage what you consider the importance of this indus try on the pro 
duction, say, of last vear, 4,000 tons ? 

Mr. Hanson. No. It has been doubled twice for 3 years, 

The CiarrmMan. Seventeen hundred tons isn’t a great deal in the 
:mount of meal we consume in the State of Washington, it isn’t going 
to make any 

Mr. Hanson. Seventeen hundred tons ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Isn’t going to make much of a dent in it one 
way or the other. 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. 

The Cramman. You shipped out 4,500. 

Mr. Hanson. No. We shippe “dl out two or three hundred. 

The Cuatrman. Well 3,700 tons. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hanson. I will continue with my paper. 

Our feed industry in Washington and neighboring States is at a 
disadvantage with some other parts of the United States, as the bulk 
ot the ir high prot e mM feed ingredients, such as SOV: a bean mes al, cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed meal and corn, must be shipped into the North- 
west, with the landed cost being higher than what competitors in 
the areas nearer the point of peomaeios are paying. These higher 
feed ingredient costs must be reflected in higher formula feed costs 
to the farmer and grower. The consumer, in the final analysis, must 
pay more for his meat and eggs. 

Herring meal is one important feed ingredient that is on the 
Seattle waterfront and is distributed loc ally. Our local feed industry 
we a competitive advantage over inland States insofar as herring 

eal purchases are concerned. A large production of Alaska herring 
aaa will operate to reduce the price of the end products as they are 
served on the table. Our own State of Washington benefits the most 
from a large production of Alaska herring meal. 

There are many affiliated industries that enjoy a livelihood from 
the produce tion of Alaska herring meal and oil. ’ The tr ansportation 
companies are in need of southbound cargo from Alaska to Seattle. 
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The Puget Sound docks and longshoremen benefit from earnings 
in the movement from ship to r: ail ear, and the movement inland 
makes an important contribution to railroad income. 

About a year ago a bill called the Saltonst: all-Kennedy bill, spon 
cored in the United States Senate, was adopted by Congress. IL think 
we ought to tell you that we are certainly gr: ateful to the Senators 
for getting behind the Saltonstall-Kennedy bill in Congress and 
having passed it. That $3 million a year is turning out to be a good 
nvestment. 

The Cuairman. Bob, don’t you want to make your little speech 
there ¢ 

Viv. Barrierr. Yes, indeed, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

I would want to suggest to the witness that he might desire to 
mend his statement to say Saltonstall-Kennedy-Magnuson bill. 

The Ciamman. There were a lot of us on it. 

Mr. Hanson. LI understand 29 Senators. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hanson. We were certainly gr: rari for j 

This bill provides that a —— of the customs receipts on in 
ports of fishery products will be made available to the domestic fish 
ery industry to further encourage the distribution of fishery prod 
ts. and for biolomen| and technological research. Three million 
dollars per year for 5 years tn funds were provided for this purpos 
Phe fish meal and oil industry of Alaska and the United States is 
benefiting from the research and biological work made possible by 
Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

(Constant effort is beine made to improve and develop new uses 
for the products of the Alaska herring industry. A number of State 
universities are participating in this work and encouraging results 

ive alre audy been attained. We believe that the market for herring 
oil and herring meal will be expanded and that there is a real need 
in domestic industries for our products. It follows that we should 
ybtain the maximum output from the herring fishery consistent with 
the preservation of the fishery. 

[ can’t help but mention the fact that we have a division of interest 
mong our fishermen. We have herring fishermen and you _— 
= ilmon fishermen. And | be lie ‘ve those successive closures of ose 
small areas in southeastern Alaska you don’t find it in Kodiak and 
where we are farther removed—that the population area of Alaska, 
that there has been just © successive moving in of biological people 
more interested in salmon, and the result has been just a blot of red 
ull over that southeastern district. I don't believe it is justified, 
and the biologists don’t. If you say it is pressure, I don’t know that 
it is pressure, but the result is there, and we are down to the point 
where we just can’t be crowded any further, as far as closures ar 
concerned. W e need encouragement. 

Here is one industry in Alaska, you are faced with a situation 
where salmon is down, herring is up. We should take advantage 
of this opportunity and take more herring. It is a valuable product 
n commerce, it 1s a food. It is as though von squeeze a herr no, 
you have oil and water. The oil is a valuable item of commerce 
and what is left in your hand is meal, which is converted to meat 
and eggs, it is feed. It is something that we just can’t regard 
not of sufficient interest to us to strive to preserve the industry. 
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The Carman. I don’t think there is any doubt in the minds of 
all of us here but that herring oil and what you make out of it is 
valuable and can be used for many purposes, of which the end result is 
valuable to our economy, to our feeding and everything else. 

I think the only problem which exists with any of us, including all 
of us here, is whether or not the taking of these fish for that purpose, 
which is valuable, is weighing the balance, whether or not it is going to 
deplete a fish run or deplete the fisheries, or be more injurious in the 
long-run to the fisheries than what we get out of it at this end, and 
that is something we don’t know. 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. And the biologists do, Senator Mag- 
nuson. 

The Cuairman. I hope they would know, and then there would be 
no question about this. 

Mr. Hanson. They can be the people who decide this problem. 

The Cuamman. It might be clearly shown that you could do much 
more of this. Of course the product itself is very valuable, there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. Hanson. Right: and where we become involved between two 
eroups, the herring fishermen and the salmon fishermen, it is better 
to let the scientists. who know and have shown results, decide. 

The Cuatrman. How much is 4,000 tons of meal worth? 

Mr. Hanson. You can figure $170 a ton this season. And oil, we 
had 130 to 140 tank ears of herring oil worth $5,000 apiece, maybe 
$5,500 apiece. Now, we have had 576 tank cars of oil out of Alaska, 
and we have had 18,000 tons of meal, but we were faced with a prob- 
lem. The fishermen certainly are entitled to ask for more money 
They received more money. Some of the herring plants were not able 
to operate until thev had consolidations. We have gotten set up with 
the barge setup. we are back in the business; we are going to get more 
herring next year; but it requires, I think, our acceptance of the 
people whom we hired and they'll tell us how much we can take. Let’s 

ollow their recommendation. 

In that respect let me hand you a schedule of the herring take in 
British Columbia, since the year 1948. TI was down at the office early 
this morning and I could have gone back further than that, but I took 


this from the last reports. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of British Columbia salmon pack and herring catch, years 1948 
through 1956 





Season Salmon pack | Herring pack 
Cases Tons 
1948 (1947-48 ; ; 1, 308, 137 } 171, 434 
1949 (1948-49) : 1, 436, 464 | 189, 252 
1950 (1949-50 1, 482, 560 | 182, 880 
1951 (1950-51 1, 956, 397 187, 183 
1952 (1951-52 : 197, 339 
1953 (1952-53) : f ( 
1954 (1953-54) 1, 738, 422 211, 632 
No fishing (failed to reach price agreement on raw fish). 
You will see that they have yearly operated a going, thriving 


herring industry, and also a oerowing salmon industr a 
Mr. Bartterr. Remarkably stable salmon industry, too. 
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Mr. Hanson. It is. You see, the herring, as a matter of fact, it has 
increased. Now, you know there is one reason for that. 

The CuairMan. As tons of herring go, it has been just about the 
same, and stable. 

Mr. Hanson. That is right ; that was too small. 

The CuarrMan. And we are down to a hundred thousand now ? 

Mr. Hanson. That is barrels. This [indicating] is tons. 

The CuairMan. What is the relation ? 

Mr. Hanson. Eight barrels to a ton. 

The CHarmrMAN. So that they are doing almost 4 times, 5 times- 

Mr. Hanson. No; more than that. 

The CHairMAN. Eight times. 

Mr. Hanson. Southe: astern, you see, we took, they have 1,700,000 
barrels they took out in 1954, 17 times as much. 

The CuairMan. Seventeen times as much. 

Mr. Hanson. Again, I would like to say here you have an industry 
in which the s: almon and herr ing fishermen operate in both industries. 
The herring fishermen fish salmon and the salmon fishermen fish 
herring. You don’t have only opposition within your own industry, 
ind we find it right here in the sound, in the gear fight they had 
last year in the salmon, but you find opposing factions within their 
own industry. They can be entirely earnest in what they believe, but 
when they are shov ing out of existence an industry that has existed for 
30 years and has something like 6 to 7 million dollars investment in 
Alaska, it is serious. Again, we need the biologist’s opinion. I am 
willing to figure, my goodness, I can’t decide that, I can’t be right, 
so let me have the person who is appointed and who is equipped by 
training to decide that for me. 

The CuarrmMan. No one has any objection, I am sure, to that, if 
they can decide it, and the results pay out. Research only pays off 
in fish. 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. We are having some problems now, 
but we can point to the Canadian situation, next door, where they 
are operating profitably. 

The CrarrmMan. If you want to correct the record as to your figures 
and things, the record will be open. 

Mr. Hanson. Several times there is reference to a statement by the 
Canadian biologist, J. C. Stevenson, in respect to an aerial survey 
he took with Larry Kolloen 2 years ago and surveyed the spawning 
areas of southeastern Alaska and compared those with Canada. He 

makes the definite statement here that in southeastern Alaska he found 

22 miles of spawn and 52 miles of spawn in British Columbia, and 
he s says, “From the data collected, Mr. Stevenson noted that the 

ibundance of herring in southeast Alaska is only about one-third of 
the abundance of British Columbia herring. Since the Alaska catch 
is much less than one-third of the British Columbia catch, he sug- 
gested that the Alaskan catch could be substantially increased without 
impairing the stocks.” He knows more than I know about it, and, 
I guess, yourself. 

The Cuamman. He knows much more than I know about it, I am 
sure of that, and probably more than you do. But there again let’s 
not fall into the thing that you suggested we shouldn’t fall into here, 
one man’s opinion on these matters. We have to get a little more 

72807—56——25 
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than that. You people have testified that we shouldn’t be taking 
one man’s opinion. Now, let’s not fall into the same error. 

After all, we have to take a longer look at this thing and see where 
we are. 

Mr. Hanson. There is no question about it. And no quick decision 
certainly. 

The CuarrmMan. How much do fishermen get for their herring / 
What do you get per ton, Captain / 

Mr. HANsE n. Per barrel / 

The CuarrmMan. How much do you get per barrel / 

Mr. Hansen. Myself, individually / 

The Cuatrrman. What is the general price per barrel / 

Mr. Hansen. Twenty cents per barrel. 

The CuarrMan. Twenty cents. 

Mr. Hansen. That is per man. Each man receives 20 cents for each 
barrel the boat delivers. 

The CuairmMan. Each man, yes. 

Mr. Hansen. What does that total up for a barrel! $2. 

The CuarrMan. $2: and you get 6 for it, about 6 / 

Mr. Srorroip. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you sell it for about what / 

Mr. Srorroip. Senator, you want to be sure on your figures; that 
includes just to ag fishermen themselves, and it is not included 

The CuarrmMan. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Srorroip. It is not included in it, you see, $1.20 a barrel 

The CuarrMan. I am just talking about a general price. 

So 100,000 barrels would be about $600,000 for the reduction plants, 
and you fellows ship it out for a million two / 

Mr. HANSON. Right. 

This is something that no other fishery that I know of—TI think 
have an answer for you, Senator Magnuson. Here is a fishery in 
which your fishermen who actually engage in the taking of the fis h 
share in what the total output of the catch is. The Alaska ‘Fishermen's 
Union has negotiated—I won't say whether I approve or disapprove 
of it, but this is what it is—a contract which has been in existence 
for several years with the Alaska Fishermen’s Union and the pro- 
ducers, in which they are guaranteed a minimum of 20 cents per b: R rel, 
and if the total selling price of the product f. 0. b. car Seattle—wait 
a minute: correct me on this—it is 25 percent of the total selling price 
of the product, as Seattle exceeds that minimum of 20 cents per barrel, 
then the fisherman is paid a bonus. Now, you have to get your cost 
of fish, you’ve got your boat and gear, so really that means that over 
50 percent of the total take by the herring fishery is paid out to boat, 
gear, and fishermen, and if we get, instead of 9 cents a pound, 10 cents 
a pound, then the fisherman’s take is increased. I don’t know of any 
other where that same principle applies. They are in there as a 
partner as far as earnings are concerned, and if you lost money and 
don’t earn 20 cents a barrel, you take it out of capital. And that has 
happened, too ; it has happened both ways. 

The Cuatrman. I am not objecting to what price you get for it. 

Mr. Hanson. I know you are not, but you wanted me to make up | 
the margin between the million two hundred thousand and six hundred 
thousand. I didn’t get it. 
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The CHairman. The company gets all they can, and that is what 
we want to do. It is valuable and let’s get all we can. I was just 
a little bit curious about the discrepancy of what the captain gets and 
what you get going out of Seattle. 

Mr. Hanson. You have shore crews to operate the plant, but in 
spite of that fact, if there is more made, the fishermen get it. 

The CHatrRMAN. We would have no interest in this, it would be 
purely a private matter, which we believe in, except that we are dealing 
with a natural resource. 

Mr. Hanson. Certainly. 

The CuarrmMan. Otherwise we have no interest. 

Mr. Hanson. We want it preserved. I have many more years in 
this business, and I want to see it endure. 

The CHairmMan. Not Just the herring people: it belongs to every- 
body: other people have a stake in this. 

Mr. Hanson. Absolutely. 

The CuairMan. Otherwise we wouldn't care. Even the farmer in 
Kansas has a stake in it; in the price, too. 

Mr. Scnorrret. We are interested in that price so don’t you price 
yourself out of the market in the Midwest, and that is what you can 
do awful easy. 

Mr. Hanson. If we can get more herring the price will come down. 
Your unit price goes down as your production goes up. 

The CHairMan. We don’t want the fishermen’s price to go down 
because we have more, we want it to go up. 

Mr. Hanson. They get more if they catch more; the same principle 
upplies. 

The CuairmMan. All right. 

Ted, what did you want to say / 

Mr. Naxkxerup. The gentleman asked if he was correct on his state- 

ent there, as far as the prices. ee I believe he was mixed up 

the union. For your record—I am just saying in case you tried to 
look back in agreements—I don't think you would find anything about 
hat he spoke of in the Alaska Fishermen’s Union contract. 

The CHatrman, Put the contract in the record. We will settle this 
now. If there is a blank there, we will know it doesn’t exist, and if it 
is in the record, we will look for it 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. 

(The following was supplied for the record :) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ALASKA HERRING OIL AND MEAL to Domestic INDUSInY 


Iam Walter C. Hanson, a partner in James Farrell & Co. James Farrell & Co 
was founded in 1920 and is the oldest firm specializing in the marketing of 
Alaska herring oil and Alaska herring meal. For many years we have been 
responsible for marketing in excess of 75 percent of this production. 

A fact that few people are familiar with is that over 50 percent of the tote! 
catch of fish in the United States and Alaska is manufactured into fish oi] and 
fish meal. This emphasized the importance of the fish reduction industry, not 
only to those engaged as processors, but to the consumers who depend upon their 
products. 

By far the most important products manufactured by the Alaska herring 
industry are herring oil and herring meal. 

I would like to deal first with herring oil. The importance of herring oi! 
from a technical standpoint to major industries in the United States is something 
with which the general public is not familiar. We have herring oil customers 
located in various parts of the United States who have been doing business wit} 
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us for more than 30 years, and who rely upon herring oil as a raw material for 
end products they manufacture. 

Menhadden fish oil has been the largest United States production during the 
last few years. The major part of menhaden oil is exported. This is not true, 
however, of herring oil. 

Fish oils will differ in their characteristics, and their fatty acid makeup is 
one of these characteristics. Herring oil is especially adapted for some industry 
requirements and cannot be substituted for satisfactorily. One old and large 
customer of ours, within the last year has completed construction of a several 
million dollar fats and oils plant, and the plant is dependent upon Alaska herring 
oil for a significant amount of their end-product output. The textile, leather 
conditioning, sulfonators, paint, coroil, fungicide, and insecticide industries 
are among our customers. Research now being carried on encourages us to 
believe that herring oi] will be used advantageously in industry where it is not 
now being used. 

Herring fishmeal is the second important product manufactured by the Alaska 
herring producers. The general public is more familiar with the meal product 
than they are with the oil product. However, we labor under somewhat of a 
handicap in this regard as a large portion of our population believes that fishmeal 
is fertilizer. If fishmeal is to receive proper recognition, it should be generally 
recognized as a valuable food supplement—not a fertilizer. If the important 
part that fishmeal plays in animal feeding were widely known, it would overcome 
to some extent the opposition to taking fish for direct manufacture into meal 
and oil. 

Dr. Don Mishler, one of the outstanding animal nutritionists in the United 
States, will point out the vital need for herring meal in animal feeding formulas. 
I would like to deal with this requirement on a more general basis. 

We are faced with an ever-growing obligation to produce meat, milk and eggs 
more efficiently. The problem of adequately balancing farm grains to meet 
population demands for these necessary foods relies upon a supply of high 
quality protein. Herring meal not only contains a high percentage of total 
protein, but is a particularly well-balanced protein. It is a complete source of 
essential amino acids, the protein-building blocks. 

In addition to protein, herring meal supplies a liberal quantity of calcium, 
phosphorus, trace minerals, and the vitamin B complex. Over and above these 
xnown feeding qualities, herring meal has consistently proved to be an excellent 
source of unknown growth factors required for maximum performance by the 
animal, including poultry. These unidentified factors cannot be duplicated from 
any other source. 

In 1954 the formula-feed industry reached a new all-time production record 
of 35 million tons. In size the feed industry has joined the first 10 industries 
in the country. Population estimates to 1975 would justify an increase in 
formula-feed volume in the next 20 years of 25 to 40 percent over present levels. 
Our Nation must become more effective and efficient in producing meat, milk, 
and eggs, the protective foods, if we are to maintain the nutritional status of 
our people. 

It is factual that high-quality fishery feeds play an important part in the 
critical rations needed to start animals along the road to high production. We 
are entering a period where we must expand our production of fishery feed 
products—not curtail it. 

This last season there was about 4,500 tons of Alaska herring meal produced. 
Our firm marketed about 4,000 tons of this production, and not more than 200 
to 300 tons of these 4,000 tons were shipped outside the Northwest area. 

I point this out to bring home the fact that it is the local feed industry that 
relies upon the Alaska herring-meal production. Our feed industry in Washing- 
ton and neighboring States is at a disadvantage with some other parts of the 
United States, as the bulk of their high protein feed ingredients—such as soya 
bean meal, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and corn—must be shipped into the 
Northwest, with the landed cost being higher than what competitors in the areas 
nearer the point of production are paying. These higher feed ingredient costs 
ust be reflected in higher formula-feed costs to the farmer and grower. The 
consumer, in the final analysis, must pay more for his meat and eggs. Herring 
meal is one important feed ingredient that lands on the Seattle waterfront and 
is distributed locally. Our local feed industry enjoys a competitive advantage 
over inland States insofar as herring-meal purchases are concerned. A large 
production of Alaska herring meal will operate to reduce the price of the end 
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products as they are served on the table. Our own State of Washington benefits 
the most from a large production of Alaska herring meal. 

There are many affiliated industries that enjoy a livelihood from the production 
of Alaska herring meal and oil. The transportation companies are in need of 
southbound cargo from Alaska to Seattle. The Puget Sound docks and long- 
shoremen benefit from earnings in the movement from ship to rail car, and the 
movement inland makes an important contribution to railroad income. 

About a year ago a bill called the Saltonstall-Kennedy bill, sponsored in the 
United States Senate, was adopted by Congress. This bill provides that a por- 
tion of the customs receipts en imports of fishery products will be made available 
to the domestic fishery industry to further encourage the distribution of fishery 
products, and for biological and technological research. Three million dollars 
per year for 3 years in funds were provided for this purpose. The fishmeal and 
vil industry of Alaska and the United States is benefiting from the research 
and biological work made possible by Saltonstall-Kennedy funds. 

Constant effort is being made to improve and develop new uses for the products 

f the Alaska herring industry. A number of State universities are participating 
n this work and encouraging results have already been attained. We believe 
hat the market for herring oil and herring meal will be expanded and that 
there is a real need in domestie industries for our products. It follows that we 
should obtain the maximum output from the herring fishery consistent with the 

reservation of the fishery. 


[From Western Fisheries, Vancouver, British Columbia, May 1954] 
HERRING SURVEY: SPOTTING SPAWNERS FROM THE AIR 


‘he first scientific look at herring spawning from the air was carried out last 
pring in southeastern Alaska and British Columbia waters, by a United States 
sroup With a Canadian observer. From the data collected, the Canadian biologist, 
J. C. Stevenson, contends that Alaska can support a larger herring fishery. 
biologists took to the air last spring to try out a new twist for herring survey 
and although it provided sufficient information to warrant the expense, it 
will probably never replace the tried-and-true method employed by the fisheries 
partment in their annual studies of herring-spawning grounds. 

The three-week aerial survey was conducted by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, with a biologist from the Pacific Biological Station sitting in 

see if the method could provide any further source of information to augment 
the data compiled by the fisheries officers of the department. Over 10,000 miles 
of coastline were covered in the observations, at a speed of 150 miles per hour 
ind at heights from 400 to 2,000 feet. 

rhe plane (a Grumman Goose) and pilot were provided by the United States 
ervice. L. N. Kolloen, fisheries biologist in charge of herring research in Alaska, 
ind J. C. (Cam) Stevenson from the Pacific Biological Station at Nanaimo, 
arried out the survey. 

fhe Fish and Wildlife Service had not developed up to this time, a system of 
herring-spawn assessment ‘in Alaska. They had watched the work in herring 
research in British Columbia closely, and had come to the conclusion that a fast. 
relatively inexpensive method such as aerial observation could be employed in 
the vast Alaskan waters to good advantage. 

Herring catches have been low in southeastern Alaska in recent vears. If 
spawn deposition was also small, they reasoned, it would indicate that the spawn 
ing stocks were low, and that population abundance was also low. However, 
if spawn deposition was large in relation to that in British Columbia. it could 
Inean that the Alaskan stocks would support a greater fishery. 

‘he main reason for the entry of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
into the investigations was to find out if aerial observations could somehow 
take the place of time and money consuming ground surveys. They felt, also, 
that additional information could be added to the data already assembled. 

On March 21, the team took off. They covered most of the major spawning 
srounds on the coasts of British Columbia and southeastern Alaska. 

Cam Stevenson, in his report to the Research Board, stated that herring 
spawnings can be easily spotted from the air. The “clouds” of milt in the water 
could usually be recognized at a distance of at least 5 miles, and even after 
the spawning had been completed, birds feeding on the spawn told the observers 
the location of the breeding grounds. Eggs could not be seen from the plane. 
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Mr. Stevenson compared the findings of the ground and aerial surveys and 
found that observations from the air were generally quite accurate in esti- 
mating the extent of spawn deposition. 

He also found that spawning herring were much more plentiful on the British 
Columbia coast than on the coast of southeastern Alaska. In British Columbia, 
more than 52 miles of spawn were found, compared to 22 miles in southeastern 
Alaska. For every mile of spawn they found in Alaska waters, the plane had 
to cover 200 miles of coastline, while in British Columbia the surveyors found 
a mile of spawn for every 55 miles they covered. 

At the time of the survey, spawning was reaching its peak in Alaska. In 
british Columbia waters, many spawnings were finished, and the eggs had 
hatched before the survey began. 

From the data collected, Mr. Stevenson noted that the abundance of herring 
in southeastern Alaska is only about one-third of the abundance of British 
Columbia herring. Since the Alaska catch is much less than one-third of the 
British Columbia catch, he suggested that the Alaska catch could be substan- 
tially increased without impairing the stocks. 

Probably the most important discovery of the survey for the Canadian 
observer was the extent of spawn on the west coast of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The data collected from this aerial investigation provided the first 
detailed account of spawn deposition in this area, since lack of facilities has 
prevented fishery officers from including the region in their annual surveys. A 
total of 1.6 miles of spawn was observed, but it was not known what proportion 
of the usual spawn deposition had taken place before April 11, when the area 
was investigated. 

The CrarmMan. We have two more witnesses on this matter and, 
Captain Shields, you wanted a short time. We would like to finish 
this thing this morning. 

Mr. Mattson, are you on the same subject, the herring? Would it 
be about the same as Mr. Hanson testified ? 

Mr. Marrson. Somewhat along those same lines. 

The CHairman. Do you want to come up and speak briefly, and 
then we will put ever ything you have in the record. 

Mr. Mattson is vice president of the Wilbur-Ellis Co. in Seattle. 

Mr. Marrson. I arranged for Dr. Haley and Mitchelson but unfor- 
tunately both of them had to leave the city. 

The CHairmMan. We can put in the record what they had to say. 
It would be of a technical nature; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Marrson. My paper covers much of the information given 
by Walt Hanson. There may be 2 or 3 things I would like to point 
out in respect to this marketing. 

The CHarrMan. So we can get this in, because I know you want 
to bring out this point, and we have had testimony on this point, 
that there seems to be a better situation in other herring sections 
of the world as to its relation to take and economy and stableness, 
particularly Norway, and we have had testimony to that effect. You 
bring that out here. 

Mr. M ATTSON. That is right. I think the comparisons are inter- 
esting. I wasn’t going to spe: sak on that point for the moment. 

The Cuarrman. I just wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. Marrson. When I get to that I will be as brief as possible. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. MATTSON, VICE PRESIDENT OF WILBUR-ELLIS 
CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Gentlemen, the members of your committee may be interested in 
the comparisons between the three important herring fisheries of the 
world, which are Norway, Canada (centered in British Columbia) 
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and Alaska. All three fisheries have long histories and became of 
increasing Importance as wealth producers from about 1920 forward, 
due toa combination of factors. The first factor was the development 
of worldwide markets for herring when converted to a fat and a 
dried meal. ‘The second factor had to do with the greater skill and 
technological improvements in fishing, transportation, and conversion 
of the herring. Realizing the importance of the fisheries, the respec 
tive governments introduced scientific-research methods, which have 
proven a stabilizing factor in continuance of the industry, especially 
in Norway and Canada. 

The last year for which figures are available is 1954 and the follow- 
ing comparisons are interesting. 


Quantity produced —_ pprox- 
7 rate ly 

ROOF : {36,205 tons #5, 792, SOO 

Canada, year 1953-54: Herring meal-. 14. 267, 932 gallons 2 560, 760 

Potal &, 353, 560 
iv, year 1954 

Herring meal 259,810 tons 35, 355, 000 

Herring oil 104,720 tons 2). 944, 000 

Potal 56, 209, OOO 

ka, vear 1954 

Herring meal 2,429 tons 379. 635 

Herrivg oil 718,584 gallons 4126, 681 

Potal $06, 316 


Unfortunately, this has been the trend and about the same compari 
son for the past several years. Alaska for many years had a produc- 
tion approximately comparable to that of ¢ ‘anada, but whereas the 
Norweigan and Canadian fisheries have sustained a constant harvest, 
there has been great variation in Alaska. We feel that a much greater 
and a more constant harvest could be realized in Alaska if the United 
States Department of Fish and Wildlife Service had enabling funds 
to pursue a program of research on a large enough scale to properly 

study and evaluate the herring fisheries. We understand the indus- 
ries in the respective countries are definite in their statements that 
the research and work contributed by their fisheries boards are among 
the most important factors contributing to their success. Among 
other conclusions, their fishery agencies indicate that commercial fish 
ing does not reduce the supply of he ring, but rather that the fluctua- 
tion in catching has to do with the shifting from one locality to 
another of the herring through influences of movements of currents 
and changes in ocean temperatures. As an industry, we would like to 
make representation before the proper authorities, hoping that scien- 
lifie research might be expanded for the Alaska herring industry. 

One other phase of this industry I should like to touch on has to do 
with the products produced, as very often the use of these products are 
either misunderstood or perhaps innocently misrepresented. First, 
considering fishmeal, which is a highly prized and important feed in- 
gredient for poultry and animals, and is fed heavily in poultry mashes 
where growth is of prime importance. The Northwest supports a 
very large poultry industry and is located near the source of supply 
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of Alaska and Canada. To demonstrate the value of this poultry feed, 
the price per unit of protein, which is the trading unit for all fish 
meals, at $2.40 per unit is from 65 to 90 cents per unit of protein more 
in the Northwest market than is paid for protein having as its source 
a vegetable such as cottonseed, soybean, or a pac kinghouse product 
such as meat scrap. 

The United States is a heavy importer of all types of fishmeal for 
use as a feed ingredient and particularly is a heavy importer of her- 
ring meal from Canada and Norw ay. The Northwest and California 
are perhaps the two heaviest importers and provide a ready market 
should Alaska be able to increase its production. 

The figures for 1954 of fishmeal imports as provided by the United 
States Bureau of pia shows that a total of 117,968 tons were im- 
ported, valued at $14,920,801. Of this importation, 39,000 tons came 
from Canada, while 26,000 tons came from Norway. 

The other product produced from a herring fishery is, of course, 
herring oil, which is a valuable fat and is utilized in the manufacture 
of edible products for human consumption in the important world 
markets with the exception of the United States. It is interesting to 
note that the United States reverses its position on fish oil as com- 
pared to fishmeal in that it is an exporter to many places in the world 
and to fat-deficient Western Europe especially. In 1954 the United 
States Bureau of Census figures show the value of the fish-oil exports 
to be $10,902,701, some $4 million less than was paid for the fishmeal 
which had to be imported to satisfy the poultry- and animal-raising 
industries of the country. The importing countries combined fish oi] 
for the most part with other oils derived from vegetable sources to 
manufacture margarine. Naturally, fish oi] could be similarly used 
in the United States and we are told that the chief reason it 1s not 
used is due to e labeling requirement stating that fish oil is one source 
of fat used in the manufacture of the finished pe a restriction not 
required in other countries. At the moment we are a nation produc- 
ing exportable surpluses of many things and fats and oils are among 
the list, so the margarine manufacturers enjoy a wide choice of fats. 
There is a considerable amount of fish oil used in the United States 
for technical purposes, perhaps the most important being the manu- 
facture of metalic soaps. 

The important thing to remember, however, is that the products 
from a herring fishery are in great and increasing demand as the 
world food requirements mount. Both herring meal and herring oil 
are used chiefly as edible products, one directly, herring oil; one in- 
directly, herring meal. 

On the importation of fishmeals to be used in the feeding industry, 
I have used 1954 figures. I think I’d like to call to your attention 
that in 1954 the importations were 117,968 tons. I didn’t have 1954 
figures available, but they were even greater. 

The Crairman. What are these dollars based on, on what you get 
here, free on board, Seattle ? 

Mr. Marrson. No. They are the Bureau of Census figures. That 
is your import price. 

The CHArrmMan. They are a little off, too, aren't they? IT mean you 


took the value—— 
Mr. MATTson. If the meal landed in Seattle. it would be the free on 


board Seattle price. 
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The Cuairman. I appreciate that, but they have to take what is 
the general average. That is why their figures are not usually too 
up to date or too accurate. , 

Mr. Marrson. Yes. In 1953 the importations were over 200,000 
tons, which demonstrates the need for fishmeal in this country. I 
think most of the marketing values and so forth have been established 
by Hanson. 

‘On this matter of other areas, our unoflicial figures, on Norway, for 
example, shows there the 1954 value of their production $56 million. 

The CuatrmMan. I don’t think you can quite make a comparison. 
There is a difference. They have bigger areas to fish. They don’t 
have the correlated problem of salmon, whether there be a connection 
or not. which we don’t know, and there is a great deal of difference, I 
think. 

Mr. Marrson. I think that is right. But, nevertheless, as a herring 
(ishery the $56 million is impressive. 

The Cuarman. They go way out; they go all over the oceans to 
vet it. 

Mr. Marrson. Most of their fishing is not too far out. 

The CuarrMan. They go quite a ways out. 

Mr. Marrson. But, anyhow, if we are talking about their 

The Crairman. During the war they went a long ways out and 
developed a lot of new places. At least, that was my information 
vhen I was there talking with them. 

Mr. Marrson. As a matter of fact, they did a very good job on it. 

Che CHarrMan. But it does show that they have had a pretty stable 
erring industry over a period of years. 

Mr. Marrson. That is right: their records go back to 1930, about the 
time of the rest of them. I think you are quite correct on that. But 
the more interesting one is the British Columbia production. 

The CHatrMan. That is the one with which we can make a com 
Arison. 

Mr. Marrson. That is about $8 million. 

| used 1954 for Alaska, and our income at that time, estimated, about 
“800,000. The point of even mentioning any of those things is that 
ve have other herring fisheries which are being successful, and the 
question is, Have we got one in Alaska? The records go back to about 
(46 on herring fishing in Alaska, and I think the figures demonstrate 
very clearly that we do have a herring fishery in Alaska. 

lhe comparisons go back to 1916, but I am not going to put this in 
the record, unless you wish it, but starting in 1922-23, and continuing 
right up to about 1951-52, we had more or less a regular production 
of sizable proportions in Alaska. Since then we have had a great lot 
of talk about depletion of herring, the industry has come on evil times 
and all the rest of it, but I think the records prove that, at least in 
the past, we have had as much of a herring fishery compared to the 
area, Spawning grounds, and one thing and another, as these other two 
very successful areas. 

lor the matter of the record, there has been a great deal of evidence, 
[ am sure, and a lot of discussion, as to what has happened to the 
herring and why has it happened, that is, herring in Alaska. It is 
Interesting to note that a lot of our difficulties in the herring industry 
in Alaska have to do, I think, with the industry itself. It has met 
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with financial reverses. A lot of it is due, I think, to lack of a 
consistent policy on the part of the Wildlife Service. There is no 
question but that these other successful areas have had developed an 
approach and a scientific approach back as early as 1930, and they 
have carried it through pretty well consistently. The Canadians, for 
example, started theirs in 1932, and they have made a constant and a 
consistent study of it. 

In talking on their situation for just a moment—and TI think it is 
interesting to talk about their situation, because they have had a con- 
sistent approach and also they are so close to us on, one thing, the 
supply—they come to a rather definite conclusion, and that is that the 
commercial fishing of herring is not detrimental to the reproduction 
of the run, and they have followed this policy rather consistently. 
They say that they do not know the amount of pewring aught in rela- 
tion to the amount of herring left for spawning, but they do say that 
so long as their spawning conditions are satisfac tory, which they have 
been, as you can see from the figures submitted to you, their present 
rate of catch of about 200,000 tons a year Is satisfactory. What they 
watch there for, more than anything else, is the spawning condition 
and the rate of spawn. 

I don’t know just exactly what we have been able to do in that regard 
for our own fisheries, but I do know, or I am told, that our appropria- 
tions for any research toward following a history of our herring, t 
the Wildlife Service, has been very, very small, not enough to By ‘t 
proper job. That is why some of the gentlemen here testifving would 
like to see that corrected. 

The Cnarrman. If the Fish and Wildlife Service will present that 
to the budget, and ae in turn it gets down to us, and more directly 
in this case tome, why, Iam sure we are going to take a good look at if, 
because apparently there is some need here for more research. We 
wouldn't have had to spend so much time here with witnesses back and 
forth if we had had some witnesses to go on. 

Mr. Marrson. I would just like to make one more remark about the 

‘anadian approach to fisheries, because it has come out in testimony 
= ‘re, and it also is important to herring fishing in southeastern Alaska. 

We have, as you saw in Mr, Storfold’s charts there, many closed 
areas in Alaska to herring fishing. Those are closed, I understand, 
not only to protect the herring, but I just learned this morning that 
there is some relation between the salmon fishing in those bays also. 
But to.make the point of approach here, the Canadians have a certain 
area. They divide their fisheries into areas. They put quotas on 
some and they leave some without quotas. When the fishing period 
starts, the fishermen go in, they can fish anywhere within, say, that 
quota area, in the bays, out of the bays, there are no restr ictions, and 
for the reason that the people having control of the fisheries, including 
the biologists, have determined to their satisfaction that it isn’t im- 
portant where you catch the herring, it is simply important that you 
leave sufficient herring behind for proper spawning. We hope to 
talk to the Wildlife Service later on about opening up some of those 
presently closed areas. 

The Cyarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scuorprrei. I have no questions. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you very much. We will put in the record 
all the matters you suggest. 

Mr. Marrson. 4.) right, thank you. 

The CuairMan. Captain, you said you wanted to talk to us about 
3} minutes. We will hear from you now. 

Mr. J. E. Surenps. I have been listening to what is going on here and 
one thing I wanted to know is how big this salmon nursery out here 
where the Japs are catching all that salmon is. I haven't heard 
came word about it. If Lam a United States Senator—I am going 

» put myself in as one—maybe f{ will be after the next election, but 
I um going to ask you folks some of the questions. 

This is one of the things I want to ask somebody about, and you as 
the committee, while you was out there what in the hell did you 
find out, anyhow? How big is the place the Japs are fishing out there / 

How big is a Japanese net field ¢ 

A tangle net field is approximately 10 miles or around 350 square 

iles of gearing set in. 
"How many tangle nets does the mother ship carry / 
The mate told me he carried 2.500 and he had 7.500 miles of tangle 
nets. 
How many men are on a mother ship / 
Phis is important to the employment in J: apan. Seven hundred 
jen for the mother ship, included the fishing and the processing. 
What happens if our nets are dragged in a tangle net field? 
The tangle nets are set along with anchor on the bottom of the 
ts, and if we drag in there by accident, those anchors will tear our 
‘ts all to pieces. 
Wi hat does the mother ship do when she sees us dragging 
All crab fishing in Bering Sea is done by radar. None is done by the 
eye, like this lindicating | ; allradar. We go ahead until we put down 
the buoy, and we fish from that buoy by radar. The Japanese ship 

es that radar and she knows how much to pick up. Our ships have 
become bird dogs for the Japs for them to set their tangle nets. 

How does the dragger keep on the school of crab? 

It keeps on by radar. 

[Tow many crabs per acre do we get in draggi 

This is something, on a guess, we are getting, 1 
get two crabs off an acre on our drag. 

That is all. 

Ave there any questions ? 

The Carman. Captain, why should [ tell you about what we did 
find out? That is what we have you here for. 

Mr. Sutevps. I am going to make this up in questions and answers. 

‘like to have you go out sometime. 

The Ciaran. We would like to go out there sometime. You 
wont have much time when you are a United States Senator; you 
will find you can’t be up in the Bering Sea catching crab. That would 
be much more fun, I assure you that. 

Mr. Surevps. It could be. 

The Cuarrman. We have the best information we could have, for 
the purpose of the record, and it is what the Department itself got 
out for 1953. Here [indicating] is the Zokyo Maru. These are the 
Japanese expeditions. That is the best we have to date. I suppose 


ing for crabs ¢ 
it 1s good fishing if we 
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they base their information on all kinds of sources, the best they can 
get, testimony from you, statistics, such as they are, from the Japanese 
fishing industry, and things of that kind, to put it together. It shows 
whe re they were fishing. 

Mr. Sutenps. This is a list of the new boats the Japs are putting 
out next year. 

The Cuamman. Mother ship, Zerutama Maru. Here [indicating | 
is where they have been fishing, here | indicating | is the area. 

Mr. Sutevps. We know where they are fishing. We fish alongside 
of them, in view of them. 

The Ciaran. Thank you, Captain. 

This afternoon we will have the tr ansportation people and the 
other matters that I mentioned this morning. 

We will recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., Wednesday, October 19, 1955, the hear- 
ing was recessed until 2 p.m.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
116, Post Office Building, San Francisco, Calif., Senator Warren G. 
\lagnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Magnuson (chairman) and Kuchel. 

The CuairmMan. Before we begin hearing testimony, the Chair 

ould like to make a very short statement. 1 his is a subeommittee of 

ie Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the United 

Stutes Senate, which is primarily concerned in this instance with 
niaritime, shipbuilding, and fisheries matters as they pertain to the 
Pacific coast and the whole North Pacitie rim. 

Those matters are under the jursidiction of this committee, and as 
far as San Francisco, Seattle, and these other areas are concerned, we 

e held hearings almost every year in these areas in order that the 
Col mee may be advised as to both economic conditions and govern 
niental conditions as they pertain to those very important segments of 
your Pacifie coast economy. We are not holding hearings on a specific 
piece of legislation because I find that on maritime matters and fish- 
eries matters we have numerous pieces of legislation and many times 
the committee and Members of the Senate have to act on admuinistra- 
tive matters, that is, administrative policies, which affect these 
industries. 

So here today we are going to try to find out as much as we can and 
bring us up to date, as it were, on maritime shipbuilding, and some 
isheries matters. We have held hearings in Alaska, and in Seattle, 
and now San Francisco, and toward the middle of the week. specifi 
cally on Wednesday, we hope to go to San Pedro and have the dis- 

ssions on a very vital and very serious problem of tuna fishery as it 
pertains to the California fishermen and other fishery matters. 

| am chairman, I might say, to those present, of the full Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but we have a Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which I have been on for m: ny 
years, and [have taken over the chairmanship of that mivself from 
the full committee. 

. We are very fortunate to have here today with me my colleague 
in the Senate, the very able junior Senator from California, Mr. 
Thomas H. Kuchel, who has always been very helpful to me and to 
us on the subcommittee, in partic ular, on merch: aint marine and fish- 
eries matters, because both Tom and myself find that these matters 
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are pretty well coastwise. They are not particularly peculiar only 
to California, but they become matters for the whole Pacific and I am 
awfuly glad he is here. 

AsI say, he has been very helpful—and I have tried to be—with the 
problems that pertain to him down here too, and so we weleome him 
here, and I know you people from California do. I know no one 
more diligent in his devotion to pias in these matters than he is, 
and so with that short statement I think the Senator from California 
also has a short preliminary statement to m: ake, 

Senator Kucuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me tell you that T am sure e very one in this room 
and the industries which are affected here in California are very 
erateful to you to come here today and to inquire into some of the 
segments of the economy which are under the jurisdiction of your 
committee and are most Important to both your State and my own. 

I would like, by way of introductory comment, to say that the peo- 
ple of this State are exceedingly indebted to you for the continuing 
devotion you have had to the cause of the shipping industry on the 
west coast. I have only to recall that legislation which was intro- 
duced at the last session inimical to the shipbuilding industry on 
the entire Pacific coast has not yet come to the floor, particul: arly be- 

cause of your own constant and diligent services against what is a 
bad piece of legislation. 

I refer to the legislation introduced by Senator Butler to eliminate 
the differential with respect to ship construction. That, however, 
is not the only problem which brings you and your subcommittee to 

California. We have in this State a continuing and basic problem af- 
fecting the economy of California and, indeed, the entire Pacific coast 
with respect to tuna fisher ries, and it is to that subject that I wish to 
make a very brief statement. 

I am referring now particularly to the several thousand Californians 
who engage in fishing, processing, and the merchandising of tuna. 
There is a very desperate situation. It is a situation whic h could be 
summed up in one word—overproduction—but this overproduction is 
not attributable alone to the successful catches of tuna by American 
boats. Heavy deliveries of duty-free tuna by Japanese fishermen 
have precipitated this crisis. I share the growing concern of the peo- 
ple in our tuna industry and have endeavored to find a solution for 
their problem. You called a hearing of your committee in Washing- 
ton. I think the testimony which was then adduced by your commit- 
tee and by the cross-examination in which you engaged ‘and in which 
[ also participated, demonstrated conclusively during the closing days 
of the Congress that we did have a basic problem with respect to the 
competition of the fishermen, the American fishermen, so far as Japa- 
nese imports ations are concerned. 

You and I have endeavored to work diligently for many months 
with the State Department, the Department of Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and many other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I am aware, I might say, Mr. Chairman, also of the efforts 
which your able staff have made in that regard. 

I am conscious of the fact that the extremities in which the tuna 
industry finds itself involved, and the fishermen - your own State 
of Washington, as well as those of California—as a matter of fact, 
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Mr. Chairman, I am primarily concerned at this moment with the 
plight of the fishermen. 

The fishermen in my State have been without wages and without in- 
come for many months, or very little income at best. ‘They have ex- 
hausted their credit; they have had to deprive themselves and their 
families of many comforts. These people are not able to shift from 
one occupation to another easily. Many of them have their savings 
tied up in boats on which they go out in search of tuna and other food 
fromthe sea. Many of them have never engaged in any other activity 
than that of fishing. 

It seems an irrational and unfair thing, Mr. Chairman, to me—as it 
must to you—to expect that any segment of your population should 
bear a burden such as these people are beari ing at the present time. | 
refuse to believe that the Congress of the United States, or the Govern- 
ment of the United States desires that any segment of the population 
or any industry should suffer because of a policy that has been adopted 
with respect to international trade. 

I am conscious of the need to assist Japan and her people in her 
economic recovery. 1 know that Japan is one of the defenses in the 
Pacific against potenti: al Communist aggression, and that it is in the 
interest of American security to stre ngthen her and her people. 

I do not believe, however, that in the enactment of rec iprocal trade 
legislation it was the intention of the Congress or the executive branch 
that that legislation be a means of throttling the economy of any seg 
ment of the American people. I do not believe that the plight in 
which the tuna people find themselves today has been an intentional] 
thing. Ido not believe that our Government desires that situation to 
continue, 

I do know, however, that meanwhile there is great suffering among 
all the people in this industry here and along the Pacific coast, and 
I am certain that your committee will continue in its devoted efforts 
to finding the solution which may require legislation, and which in any 
event will require the affirmative action of the appropriate admin- 
istrative agencies in the Federal Government. 

Therefore, I trust, Mr. Chairman, that once again under your own 
able and distinguished leadership, this problem may be explored with 
a basis of indicating to the people who represent us in Washington 
that we need to take affirmative steps to protect the American who 
seeks to earn his livelihood by catching fish. 

I trust that attention and close study will be directed, among other 
possibilities, to legislation establishing either a quota on tuna imports 
or a reasonable rate of tariff duty that will give a measure of protection 
to our own people. I emphasize too the need for most expeditious 
action possible, and I give you my assurances that I will continue to 
cooperate with you, your committee members and your staff in a sincere 
determination to assist in solving this grave and distressing problem. 

More than that, Mr. Ch: are in, I can only repeat my thanks to you 
for having spearheaded, so far as the Feder al Government is con- 
cerned, the interest which I believe is growing among the Members of 
the Congress to deal sympathetically and realistically with this 
problem. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

The CuHamman. Thank you, Senator. [ Applause. | 
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[ want to say to those fishermen applauding that the ae of 
these hearings is, of course, to try to find which objective would be the 
best to help ‘remedy this situation. There are 2 or 3 avenues of ap- 


proach, and that is what we want to find out. We will devote our- 


selves to that. 

We will take a 10-minute recess and then we will get into fish. 

(Short recess taken. ) 

ok % 

The CHairman. The committee will come to order 

We have some people here from the fish industry. There are a great 
number of you listed here, but T understand just about three of you 
are going to make some statements, and you are going to file a written 
statement which we will be glad to put in the record. We will keep 
the record open for a few days. 

I might say to all you people if you want to put things in this record, 
you can send it direct to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee Clerk, United States Senate, W ashington, D. C., and he will 


see that it gets in. 

Is James Cope here? = We will be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Kucne.. May | interrupt for 30 seconds. A lot of people 
in the room are interested in this problem. I want to say that Senator 
Magnuson held a hearing on this very subject the tail end of the last 
Congress. He and his staff accumulated some information that to 
me. from a statistical basis, is the best thing I have seen so far. 

I compliment you, congratulate you and ask that that information 
that your staff had then be made a part of this record. 

The Cuairman. We will do that. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

JULY 1, 1955. 
Tlon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON : In the last few days I have been along the length 
of the Pacific coast from Seattle to San Diego looking into the tuna problem 
at your own request. I have interviewed a wide selection of fishermen, boat- 
owners, canners, and committees of fishermen’s wives. The following can he 
reported. 

The whole tuna industry on this coast is stagnated. The albacore fleets 
from Oregon and Washington that should be in southern California this week 
for the beginning of the albacore fishing season are still in their northern 
ports of Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Astoria, Grags Harbor, and so forth. 
They do not dare come South for the fishing because they have no assurance 
of a market for their catches if they do. 

The purse seine fleet in San Pedro is tied up tighter than a drum. Those 
vessels now out fishing for bluefin tuna have no price or market and are 
fishing purely on speculation, 

In San Diego there are 57 tuna clippers tied at the dock with 14,000 tons 
of tuna aboard. Some of them have been waiting since early April to un- 
load. Nearly every clipper in the fleet has been tied up from 95 to 120 days 
since the middle of December. Ut is estimated that as many as one-quarter 
of the fleet will be broke and out of business by vear’s end. 

The tuna fishermen of all sorts on the Pacific coast estimate that they 
will lose totally $15 million to $18 million gross income this year over last 
year. 

The California canners of tuna have in inventory 2,300,000 cases of tuna 
which is 1,400,000 cases more than was in inventory at this date 2 years 
ago. 
The situation with respect to the whole Pacific coast industry is critical 
and urgent. The recently concluded trade agreement with Japan, coming on 
top of a 50 percent increase in frozen tuna imports already this year with- 
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out the aid of that agreement, has taken the heart out of the tuna indus- 
try and made all branches of it desperate. 

The industry leaders know that permanent correction of this problem has 
to be delayed for several months because a large part of the correction has 
to come from congressional action and the remaining 30 days of this session 
is too short for the Congress to act. 

The industry leaders do think, however, and with this | completely agree, 
that there is something that can be done at once which would bring temporary 
alleviation of the problem until a permanent solution can be reached, It 
follows: 

The Japanese tuna industry is upset too. They want this trade war stopped. 
The Japanese Government and the Japanese industry appear quite willing to 
sit down and work out a reasonable quota arrangement, or other solution, 
vith the United States Government and the United States industry. This 
is prevented by the attitude of the United States Department of State. 

It is recommended that vou press the Department of State to do two things 
quickly : 

1. Arrange as soon as possible for a conference between the United States 
Government and the Japanese Government on tuna trade. This should be 
accomplished easily within 60 to 90 days. 

». Declare a temporary moratorium on all tuna imports from Japan for that 
GO or 90 day period until a solution of this tuna-trade problem can come from that 
conference, 

Unless such a moratorium and solution can be had, one-quarter to one- 
third of the Pacifie tuna industry is going to be wiped out this vear. 

Yours very truly, 
Mito Moore, Special Investigator 





Srarr REPORT, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, SENATI 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COM MITTEE, ON WEST CoAst TUNA INDUSTRY 
PROBLEM, JULY 6, 1955 


1. MILO MOORE'S REPOR' 


Mr. Moore reports that west coast tuna fishermen are almost all tied up at 
e dock either because they cannot unload or sell the fish they have caught 
‘because they are unwilling to put out for a catch for which there appears to 
no market. He intimates that this situation has developed because the 
cnuneries have accumulated a large surplus inventory, and that this in turn 
hus resulted from their everexpanding purchases of frozon tuna from Japan 
In order to prevent a large part of the American tuna-fishing industry from 
oing completely out of business this year, Moore has suggested that we 
(a) Ask the State Department to call a conference between the United 
States and Japan for the purpose of working out a mutually agreeable ar 
rangement for the regulation of Japanese tuna imports, 
(b) Press for a moratorium on all tuna imports from Japan until perma 
nent regulation is achieved. 
(Copy of Moore report is attached. ) 


2. HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF PROBLEM 


Che United States tuna industry has enjoyed an almost constantly expanding 
home market over its entire history ; American tuna consumption has risen from 
less than 25 million pounds in 1980 to 218 million pounds in 1952. The chief 
foreign competitor for this market has always been Japan. During the 1930's 
Japanese tuna accounted for 15-20 percent of United States consumption, the 
bulk of this amount being also canned in Japan. 

The postwar reappearance of Japanese competition dates from 1947-48. 
Deprived of most of their historic foreign trade markets in Asia and in great 
need of dollar exchange for their recovery program, the Japanese have devoted 
much energy to building up a large tuna fleet in order to cash in on the now 
much more lucrative United States market. At first Japan took advantage 
of the abnormally low United States duty on tuna canned in oil and in 1950 
flooded the market with that product (to the distress of the canners). In 1951 
the duty on oil tuna was doubled and since that time the Japanese have con- 
centrated on low-duty brine tuna and, particularly in the last 2 vears, on frozen 
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whole and gutted fish (to the distress of United States fishermen and canners 
alike). The success of Japan’s (and other lesser foreign competitors) postwar 
penetration of the United States tuna market is shown by the following: 

In 1948 tuna domestically caught and canned accounted for 90 percent of 
sales. 

In 1954 it is estimated that domestic tuna accounted for only a little more 
than 50 percent of sales, most of the remainder being of foreign fish domes- 
tically canned. 

The most significant effect of this penetration has been that domestic tuna 
production has suffered an absolute decline since 1950 whereas prior to that year 
increased imports were more than absorbed by an expanding market. 


Effect of forcign competition on prices 

Raw tuna prices have declined on an average of from 10 to 50 percent, de 
pending upon type, since 1948. Although increased preduction and other ex- 
traneous factors have contributed to this decline, the increasing pressure of 
low-cost foreign imports has undoubtedly played a big part in this development. 


Effect of foreign competition on profits 

Complete and accurate data on this aspect of the problem is virtually impossible 
to obtain and, in any event, figures vary considerably depending upon the type 
of operation (bait boat, purse seine, or albacore craft). The Tariff Commission's 
1953 report on the industry showed, however, that average profits per boat de- 
clined steadily from 1948 to 1951 with little if any improvement the following 
year. The average bait boat showed a net loss of from $3,000 to $4,000 in 1951 
and 1952, bait boats accounting for approximately 70 percent of the domest ii 
tuna catch. 

An industry survey of bait-boat fleet profits for the years 1948-53 shows even 
greater losses for those craft in the latter year. 


3. UNITED STATES DUTIES ON TUNA IMPORTS AND CONCESSIONS TO JAPAN UNDER 
1955 TRADE AGREEMENT 


Tuna imports are Classified under three headings in the tariff list: 

(a) Tuna canned in oil.—Dnutiable at 30 percent ad valorem till 1984, increased 
that year to 45 percent, cut in 1948 to 22% percent, and raised again to 45 
percent in 1951. 

(b) Tuna canned, not in oil.—Dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem till 1948, ce- 
creased that year to 12% percent. 

(c) Tuna, fresh or frozen, whether or not whole—Never subject to study. 

Under the recently concluded trade agreement with Japan the United States 
agreed to reduce its tariff on tuna canned in oil to 35 percent and bound itself 
not to place any duty on fresh or frozen albacore tuna. The effect of this agree- 
ment will be again to simulate Japanese canner-tuna competition and to guar- 
antee no relief to fishermen plagued with frozen-tuna competition. 


4, ATTITUDE OF CANNERS VERSUS BOAT OWNERS ON TARIFFS 


Both principal segments of the United States tuna industry have consistently 
favored a high tariff on canned tuna; the canners have been more outspoken 
in this regard since theirs is a directly competing product. For the same 
reason boatowners have led the fight for a duty on frozen tuna, while the opinion 
of the canners is divided. 

By and large, California canners are in favor of a frozen-tuna duty. This is 
because they depend primarily upon the domestic catch for their supply and 
because many have a financial interest in the tuna boats. 

Pacific Northwest and other non-California canners, who specialize in albacore 
(white meat) tuna, are most dependent on foreign supplies since the domestic 
albacore catch is unreliable and usually insufficient to demand. For this reason 
they generaily oppose a frozen-fish duty. 


5. PREVIOUS INQUIRIES INTO PROBLEM AND RESULTS 


The tuna industry problem has been the subject of several governmental in- 
vestigations in recent years: 

(a) Senate Finance Committee hearings on H. R. 5693, a bill to impose a duty 
on fresh and frozen tuna, published February 1952. This bill was defeated 
in the Senate. 
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(b) Escape-clause investigation by the Tariff Commission covering tuna 
canned, not in oil, report published November 1952. By a 3-to-2 majority the 
Commission ruled that this product “was not being imported in such increased 
quantities * * * as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry * * *,” 

(c) Investigation conducted by the Tariff Commission on tuna fish pursuant 
to a resolution by the Senate Finance Committee, report published March 1953. 
Although they specifically declined to make any recommendation regarding tar- 
iffs, a majority of the Commission concluded that the imposition of new or 
higher tariffs might create additional problems for the industry. <A minority 
dissented and appear to have favored more tariff protection. 

(d) Survey of tuna industry by the Fish and Wildlife Service, report published 
March 1953. Recommended that research and other Federal aid be given to 
industry. 

(ec) Peril-point hearings before Tariff Commission and Committee on Reciproc- 
ity Information relating to possible tuna tariff concessions to Japan in forth- 
coming trade-agreement negotiations, held December 1954-January 1955. In- 
dustry representatives argued against granting concessions, concessions granted 
anyway. 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Most of the evidence I have been able to uncover on this problem appears to 
substantiate Milo Moore’s report. If the industry is really in as bad shape 
now as these reports indicate, the situation is bound to become even worse when 
the effects of the Japanese trade agreement begin to be felt. That being the 
case, it seems only fair to press for some sort of tariff relief. Unfortunately, 
though, it will be doubly difficult to undo the trade agreement, now that it has 
been signed. 

Whatever solution is found to the problem should recognize that : 

(1) Having spent millions to develop the market through advertising and other 
sales-promotion programs (whereas foreigners have contributed next to nothing 
in this regard), the domestic tuna producer is entitled to as great a share of 
the United States market as he can supply at reasonable prices. 

(2) Domestic production cannot, on the other hand, always be relied upon 
to fill demand, particularly as applied to white-meat tuna. Supplemental im 
ports should therefore be allowed and encouraged. 

(3) If we are to have imports, they should be primarily of frozen rather than 
canned fish. Canned imports compete with all segments of the industry, frozen 
imports compete only with the fishermen. 

In keeping with the above, a reasonable solution to the frozen-fish problem 
is one which has been suggested, at one time or another, both by the State and 
Commerce Departments. That is, to limit the amount of duty-free frozen tuna 
which may be imported per annum to a given amount (25 to 30 million pounds), 
the remainder to be subject to a duty of 8 cents (more or less) per pound. If 
we are to open new discussions with the Japanese on the tuna problem, I suggest 
that this possibility be considered. 

JOHN BLACK, Staff Member. 


Senator Kucuen. Secondly, as 1 say, | hope that will be a printed 
basis upon which some aflirmative action. legislatively, can be taken. 
This doesn’t have to go in the record. 

(Off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES COPE, FISHING BOAT “WENDY,” 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Corr. My name is Jim Cope. I have a fishing boat, Wendy. 1 
ama W ashington State voter, Senator. 

The Cratrman. Your home port is Seattle ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. I don’t live in Ballard, but I know where it is. 

The Crarrman. I know where it is too, 

Mr. Corr. I have been fishing for 26 vears, and it is my sole source 
of livelihood. They picked me to come up here and talk, maitds 
because I am sort of representative of the group, no smarter, no diite 
ent in any way. 
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For years we have regarded fishing as a very stable industry ; it nas 
been for me pel rsonally, and I have started with nothing, and right 
now I have nothing again. But my last boat cost. $50,000, very 
nearly, and at the present time I would say that I would be lucky 
to get half that for it, and I regard that as a direct result of the 
United States foreign policy and the reason I say that is because 
things have changed very rapidly during the last 5 or 6 years. 

When I first started fishing my boat in 1948, the price of tuna was; 
S560 a ton, and that was in American dollars that were around LO0 
cents to the American dollar. The price is $330 per ton, and we just 
took a cut last year from $410 a ton, almost a 25-percent cut this last 
vear, and there is no ae where it might stop because we are in 
direct competition with the Japanese who pay no taxes in this country, 
and there is no limit to the amount that they can reduce the prices, 
I dlon’t want to go into all that. 

1] am trying to make it as brief as possible for your sake as well as 
mine. But I do want to impress on you that we are vitally interested. 
Everyone in the group was fishing yesterday morning about 175 
miles offshore, and we came in because we regarded this as being one 
of our last chances, perhaps the last chance to maintain our living 
standards. 

I personally have three children, all teen-agers, and I find it very 
difficult to get along. I regard it as a major enterprise. I haven't 
come here to excite sympathy. I have come here because I thought 
that the various branches of the Government sort of fight each other, 
They are not complete ly interlocked and every time we bring up our 
troubles, fam just one ‘of thousands—but the State Department Sitys 
that it is more important to maintain good relations wih Japan and 
other countries than it is to support us, 

We are considered expendable, and for my part, I feel that is right, 
we should be expendable. I personally would step aside, not happily, 
and say nothing if we felt we were gaining anything by doing that, 
if it was to the best interests of the United States as a whole, but I 
feel, and many of us do, that our problem can be solved, in a way that 
wouldn't be disadvantageous to other governments as well. 

The Japanese feel as insecure at the present time as we do. The 
Japanese give us most of our trouble. They feel anytime there may 
be a wave of public sympathy for people in our fix so that they might 
be wiped out of the picture entirely, which would be a tragedy for them. 
We need a part of their production to supplement our own, but I feel 
that a reasonable tariff or reasonable quota could be—I can’t think of 
the words I want—but could be made so that everyone could be bene 
lited. 

The reason I speak to you, and especially Senator Magnuson, because 
he is the head of the foreign relations, is because I don’t think that has 
ever been brought into account. I think the State Department feels 
that the Japanese position should be supported at all costs; we are 
expendable. We feel there are a lot of selfish people in our country 
out for themselves. I am thinking of such individuals as the people 
that support the policies of the Packers Association. They feel that 
Japanese imports should not be subject to any quota or any tariff 
because they are concerned only with their own operations, and so 
therefore we look to statesmen, look to statesmen that can help us inte- 
erate the Government in such a way that everybody can be served. 
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I am out for my own selfish interests too because we are trying to 
maintain ourselves, and it is going to be impossible without your help. 
We don’t blame the canneries, they are businessmen. They feel that 
they owe it to their stockholders to get the fish as cheap as possible. 
If they can go to Japan and get it cheaper, they will do that. They 
can’t think of the country asa “whole. It is only the people | in Europe 
that can think of the country as a whole. We aren't trying to stop 
all imports, but we are trying to do it in a way that we are not in 
direct competition with coolie labor. 

That is about all I have tosay. 

The CiuarMan. Has the catch been fairly good the past 5 years? 

Mr. Corr. Yes; this year in particular we have had a very good 
catch and [am here to tell you 

The Cuairman. And I guess you also know that the consumption of 
tuna, domestic consumption, has gone steadily up all the time / 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

The CiramrmM an. The demand for it ¢ 

Mr. Corr. Right. 

The CHamman. Sothe catch has been good, demand has far exceeded 
he catch ¢ 

Mr. Corr. The United States catch. 

The CuatRMaN, But the price is consistently gomg down ! 

Mr. Corr. Because of the surplus. The Japanese are producing 
ovei half of the fish that are consumed in this country at the present 
Cline. 

The Coairman. Of the tuna‘ 

Mr. Corr. Of the tuna, and other fish as well, but we ave thinking 
of tuna right now. All branches of fish are interlocking because when 
one branch goes to pot, vasa a ag fisherman, they go to tuna. 

The CnarrMan. Yes: we have the same problem on the fillets and 
ground fish. 

Mr. Corr. Right, and they are all bothered by the same things. 
What I am trying to impress on you is that this year we have had a 
wood Seasoh. 

The CHarrMAN. You have had a good season catehwise / 

Mr. Corr. Catchwise, and I will be glad to put my hand on the Bible 
and state that we are not able to maintain American standards of 
living on it. What would happen if we had a poor season? I don't 
like to thing of that. 

The CuHarrMANn. Then you people feel definitely that the reason for 
this poor price—and there is no question about om facts involved, that 
you people are hardly making it, or in many cases not making it, | 
think those facts are undisputed—that the reason is the imports / 

Mr. Corr. Yes; it is the only reason. 

The Cuairman. That is fresh and frozen and tuna in brine? 

Mr. Corr. That is right. You see in the past—I don’t like to give 
figures because you will hear them everywhere, but in the past the 
American consumption has been in the neighborhood of 10 million 
cases a year. The Americans have been produci ing, up to.the last. few 
years, the entire production, and the American people at the present 
time are capable of 8 or 9 million cases of tuna. There is a surplus 
there, and the demand is building up every year. There has been no 
tuna boat built for years, and for ‘obvious reasons. 
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The Japanese are stepping in the picture with 5,000 cases, and you 
put that on top of the 8 or 9—5 million cases, I mean, and you put that 
on top of the 8 or 9 million cases that the American people are capable 
of supplying, and you find the surplus, so the price goes down. 

Can you understand why there should be any conflict of interests 
there, Senator? Isn’t it possible that with a lower Japanese standard, 
can’t they maintain a healthy fishery, one that would be beneficial to 
them and a stable economy, one based not on fear of us trying to upset 
their applecart. But wouldn't it be beneficial to both themselves and 
us ¢ 

The Ciamman. Well, I can’t understand a lot of it; some of it I 

can understand. As you probably know, I have had legislation pend- 
ing for 6 years now on a quota basis for tuna. I have never got any 
place with it, even out of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Corr. Because of opposition by the State Department. 

The Cuatrman. Well, partially, yes, and partially because on the 
tariff en there are Members of Congress, of the Senate and the 
House, who didn’t want to open it up on the theory they would open 
up Pandora’s box for all tariff revisions. 

In the meantime it is getting worse. I have two letters which I 
just got today, or yesterday, from the State Department, which are not 
very encouraging, setting forth their reasons for not doing this. I 
want to assure you that I have no feeling about the canners that are 
using it. If it is a choice, as far as I am concerned, between a couple 
canners Working and the fishermen of the Pacific coast, I know which 
side Iam on. 

Mr. Corr. We have the larger investment. 

The Cuatrman. The larger investment, and they don’t necessarily 
have to do that—Columbia River, or any of the rest of them, whom I 
know well up there. 

We are going down to San Pedro on Wednesday, vou know. 

Mr. Corr. I know. 

The CHatrrman. Which will be the same testimony, I suppose. I 
think the Japanese are seriously concerned themselves. 

Mr. Corr. They are. 

The CHarrMan. The North Pacific Pact members are meeting this 
week, starting today in Tokyo—Canada, United States, and Japan- 
and although: salmon is the main thing on the agenda the Japanese 
have suggested they discuss this tuna situation. They will have no an- 
thority to change it. The only place we can change it is for Congress 
to either direct a quota or have the administration set a quota. 

Fresh and frozen tuna have never been part of our trade agreements 
because they were new prior to the time that we put tariffs on canned 
tuna. I think it is wrong because for one reason it is the only 
important fish that we don’t have a tariff on, or a quota, or both. 

Even fillets, which are flooding the country, ground fish fillets from 
Ireland and Canada, at least have some little tariff. 

Mr. Copr. Well, Senator, what argument does the State Department 
use to justify their lack of interest ? 

The CuatrmMan. The main argument is that the sale of tuna to 
the United States gives them some dollars in order to buy our products. 

Mr. Corr. Right. 


The Carman. And that the trade balance is way on our side. 
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Mr. Corr. Wouldn’t that continue to be the case even with a quota 
ra tariff, though / 

The Crairman, I think they can work it out with a quota anyway. 
It gives them the dollars to buy agricultural products, and so on, at 

the expense of the tuna people. They give a lot of other, what I 
think are bad reasons. I am going to release the letters when I vet 
down south so you can see them, make them public. This just came 
1 after the Senator from California and I have been hounding them 
ever since last July to get an answer out of them. 

I guess because they knew I was coming out here they finally 
got it up. I don’t think—I know exactly that—we have a man on 
this committee whom we have hired, Milo Moore, whom you know, and 
you have known him for years. He is probably one of the finest 
nen in the fishing game that IL know. I had Milo down at San Diego 
for almost 30 days. here, about a month ago. He is back down there 
now trying to see if he can’t gather all the facts and figures and the 
whole picture so we can make somebody move. 

Mr. Corr. If you can make the people in the State Department— 
hey can still retain their advantages and work with us. 

The Caiman. It’s getting worse instead of better. 

Mr. Corr. If you would look at my bankbook you would think 
was getting worse. 

The Ciaran. And another thing, as I say. the irony of it is the 
iemand for tuna; the domestic demand has been getting greater and 
greater, housewives have been buying it, particularly albacore. They 
have 2 letters, 1 on albacore and 1 on nonalbacore, and their reasons 

‘about the same for both of them. 

Mr. Corr. One other thing, they are still buying it at the same 
price, and we have a basic tariff policy. 

The Cramman. We have a basic tariff policy. We Republicans 
ind Democrats sometimes fight about protection and free world trade, 
but we don’t have many of those arguments any more. We pretty 

ell resolved them, but we do all agree on a basic tariff policy, and 
this is the way we wrote every t: ariff law, and the basic law is that if 

ports are doing irreparable harm to one of our industries or are 
il threat to the economy of an industry, that then the Tariff Commis 
sion should recommend to the President of the United States the in 
crease of duties and the President of the United States can move 
them up and down 50 percent ad valorem. 

Senator Kucuen. Before you leave, everything that you have said 
| agree with, Senator. I have talked some with representatives of 
the Japanese Government. They say to me exactly what they have 
sald to vou. That is No. 1 

No. 2, the reciprocal trade legislation was not designed to wipe out 
any part of our own economy. 

No. 3, the hearings in Washington and the legislation which the 
Senator sponsored do bring out that there are not only legislative 
avenues of approach, with all that means, potential logrolling and 
everything else, not only administrative assistance—and I don’t want 
to close the door on that yet—but also legal, except that it is a long 
costly process. 

[f this hearing that is held here today, and will be held in San 
Pedro later on this week, is worth anything at all, it will only rah be- 
cause it will be able to reflect clearly to men in Congress that here 
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is a situation sufficiently important and sufficiently critical to provide 
for quota relief either by congressional action or by action of the 
executive branch, and in lieu thereof, the question of tariff. 

You made a good statement, and I know it could be repeated by 
everybody in the room. What I do want is to have sufficient statis- 
tical data to show what has happened to fishermen, so far as tuna 
is concerned, and then again without turning our backs on what I hope 
might be the possibility of administrative action, proceed neverthe- 
less with respect to the congressional action which can be undertaken 
and which is no small chore either, starting next January. 

The Cuairman. As long as you are here, we might as well read 
these letters right now. T his one is dated October 28, and just got here. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to previous correspondence we 
have had on the subject of the imports of tuna from Japan, and your inquiry 
again on October 15 


because we told them we wanted something before we got out here. 


Regarding the areas of conflict between existing agreements and the suggested 
executive agreement and the nature of other serious problems involved in enter 
ing into such an agreement 


we suggest they do something by an executive agreement 


an executive agreement to limit imports of tunafish in the United States would 
be in direct conflict with the obligations of the United States under the Genera] 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade under article 11. 

The United States has agreed not to impose quantitative restrictions on imports 
with certain exceptions. These exceptions permit the United States to impose 
quanitative restrictions on imports of any agricultural or fisheries products 
when such restrictions are necessary to the enforcement of Government measures 
Which operate to restrict the quantities of a like domestic product permitted to 
be produced and marketed, and to remove a temporary surplus by making the 
surplus available to certain groups of domestic consumers free of charge or at 
prices below the current market level. 

It is not believed that either of these exceptions could be invoked because there 
are no governmental measures in effect restricting the quantity of fish produced 
or marketed in the United States and no governmental surplus-disposal program 
in effect for tunatish. 


By that they mean these other matters where they have agricultural 
products and they have marketing agreements or crop restrictions. 


Apart from being in direct conflict with the international obligations of the 
Taited States, any restrictive executive agreement would create a number of 
otner serious problems involving our international relations in the domestic tuna 
inc ustry itself. 

Vo ask Japan to restrict its exports would interfere with our efforts to help 
Japan establish a sound and national economy, and to get other countries to 
open their markets to Japanese goods and thus promote the security objectives 
of the United States in the Far East. 

Moreover, to ask Japan to limits its exports to the United States without a 
corresponding approach to other countries exporting tuna to the United States 
would lead to charges of discrimination and provide the Japanese Communists 
and the nationalistic politicians with another weapon to stir up Japanese public 
opinion against the United States and jeopardize our security interests in that 
country. 

I am just reading you what they say. Wait until I finish. They 
do not say, of course, that the other countries involved are less than, 
I think, 5 percent of the tuna. 

From the standpoint of the domestic industry, there would be the extremely 


difficult problem of allocating any quota among domestic canners to the extent 
that imports of fresh and frozen tuna would be restricted. The domestic can- 
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neries that rely on foreign sources for all or part of their supply of raw fish 
might be placed at a competitive disadvantage in comparison with those that 
obtained most of their supplies from domestic fisheries. 

The domestic canners most dependent on foreign supply are located in the 
Pacific Northwest and the Atlantic Coast States. 


I know why that is put in here, too. 


Domestic Consumption of tuna has reached record levels in the United States 
in recent years because the tunafish has become freely available at reasonable 
prices in relation to those of meat and other alternate protein foods; limiting 
the supply of tunafish through an import quota would undoubtedly result in 
higher cost to the domestic processing enterprises, Which in turn would be reflected 
in higher retail prices, to the extent that higher prices would lead to decline in 
the demand for tuna, and, therefore, they would impair the growth of tuna 
consumption in the United States. 


Nobody will eat it any more then. 


Finally, the negotiation of any agreement to limit imports on tunafish would 
end to the request for similar treatment by other industries, and that would 
have unfortunate repercussions on the President’s program of reducing unneces 
sury barriers to international trade. 

The comments you have requested regarding the feasibility of a tariff or a 
tariff quota on imports of nonalbacore tuna will be forwarded to you shortly in 
i separate letter. 


Here is the nonalbacore letter. Same day, October 28, when they 
sent this out. This is signed by Florence Kirlin, Acting Assistant 
Secretary, Department of State. 

Here is the nonalbacore letter: 

With further reference to your inquiry 
this is the one we sent in August 


: to feasibility of imposing tariff or tariff quota on frozen nonalbacore tuna and 
hether such action would be inconsistent with this country’s international 
bligations : 
While the imposition of a tariff on nonalbacore tuna wouldn't violate any inter 
tional commitments of the United States, such action would appear to be con- 
ry to our foreign-trade program as set forth by the President. It would also 
ippear to be inconsistent with our efforts to help Japan and other countries 
ablish a sound national economy and thus promote the security objectives 
the United States. 
basic factor in the tuna situation has been the persistent upward trend in 
mestic consumption. Domestic consumption has expanded rapidly, increasing 
from 93 million pounds in 1946 to 223 million in 1954, and the size of the domestic 
pack of tunafish has generally followed the same trend. The domestic pack of 
canned tuna reached a record high of 210 million pounds in 1954, compared to 
90 million in 1946. 
This increase in our production and consumption of tuna has taken place 
‘imarily because domestically caught and imported tunafish have been readily 
uvailable 


here again— 


to the domestic consumer at reasonable prices in relation to those of meat, poul- 
try, and dairy products, and other varieties of fish which compete with tuna on 
the household menu. 

A tariff on nonalbacore tuna which represents more than half our total im 
ports in tuna in 1954 would result in higher cost to the domestic processing 
enterprise and would be reflected in larger increases in retail prices 


mind you, there is half of it coming in— 


to the extent that higher retail prices should lead to a decline in demand for 
tuna 


you lose your taste for it after a while— 


they would impair the growth of tuna consumption in the United States 
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The six executive agencies which studied the tuna problem concluded that it 
would be of considerable benefit to the American industry if every possible effort 
was made to promote a continued expansion in the marketing of tuna for 
the United States. 

The imposition of a tariff on nonalbacore tuna might be contrary to ¢this 
objective. 


They don’t say what the price is; just go out and sell it. 


Tariffs on nonalbacore tuna might adversely affect segments of the domestic 
tuna industry. Three large companies based in southern California produce 
approximately 70 percent of the United States pack of tuna. They rely prin- 
cipally on the domestic catch of tuna, but they also buy imported fish; some 30 
other smaller canneries located in California, Washington, Oregon, Hawaii, and 
on the east coast depend heavily on imported fish to meet their requirements, 
To the extent that the supply of nonalbacore tuna would be restricted by a tariff. 

The domestic canneries who must rely on foreign sources for all or part of 
their requirements of raw fish might be placed at a competitive disadvantage 
With those obtaining most of their supplies from domestic fishers. 


That is some reason, isn’t it / 


froma broad viewpoint of our national interest, both domestic and in the field 
of foreign affairs, there are other important reasons for not imposing a tariff 
on nonalbacore tuna. Japan relies to a large extent on its dollar earnings from 
tuna and other exports to the United States to help pay for such essential 
imports from the United States as raw cotton, wheat, rice, barley, soya beans, 
coal, petroleum products, and other commodities. 

In 1954 Japan's total imports from the United States were valued at $677 
million, while Japan's exports to the United States amounted to $276 million, 
leaving an import deficit of $400 million. Since Japan buys far more from the 
United States than it sells to the United States any restriction on its dollar 
earnings would tend to be reflected in declining United States exports to Japan, 
particularly agricultural, which are in surplus supply. 

The imposition of a duty on nonalbacore tuna would undoubtedly be reflected 
in our relations with Japan, and a large and expanding volume of production is 
indispensable. To assist Japan in its efforts to expand its foreign trade, the 
United States and 17 other countries recently engaged in tariff negotiations in 
Geneva and exchanged mutually beneficial tariff concessions on a wide range 
of products with Japan. 

In the absence of a clear-cut demonstration of a necessity for such a step, on 
our part, to curtail imports of nonalbacore tuna would be inconsistent with our 
efforts to promote economic stability in Japan and to persuade other countries 
to expand the opportunities for trade with Japan. 

Such action would also create problems involving our foreign relations with 
other American Republics. Peru, Ecuador, and, to a lesser extent, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Chile, and Panama have also been suppliers of nonalbacore tuna. 
This Government has been making special efforts to improve its relations with 
each of the countries, and with the American Republics generally. 

The Vice President and other high officials have made trips to Latin America. 
The United States has recently met with other American Republics in a number 
of international conferences, including the one in Rio de Janeiro last November, 
at which it was agreed to seek ways and reduce barriers to international trade; 
to restrict imports on tuna would therefore not only have the unfortunate effect 
on our efforts to promote hemispheric solidarity, but might well lead to requests 
for similar treatment on other commodities and provide our trading partners 
throughout the free world with a tangible reason to question the sincerity of 
our professed intentions regarding trade policy. 

It is possible that a restriction on nonalbacore tuna imports might have 
adverse effects on our fishery relations with certain countries on the Pacific 
coast of Latin America. It might, for example, prejudice our efforts to secure 
international cooperation in the scientific conservation of tuna and tuna-bait 
tishing in the eastern Pacific Ocean off Central and South America. 

The continued availability of tuna and tuna-bait fish is essential to the opera- 
tions of the domestic tuna fleet which takes the preponderance of its catch in 
the water south of the Mexican waters. 
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The foregoing are some of the considerations which would have to be taken 
into account. 
Sincerely yours— 


and so on. 
(Following are copies of the complete exchange of correspondence 
between the chairman and the Department of State :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 3, 1950. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to previous correspondence we 
have had regarding the status of the executive consideration of the situation of 
the domestic tuna industry. This consideration has now been completed, and 
I am now in a position to report to you the conclusions reached by the participat- 
ing agencies, namely, the Departments of the Interior, Commerce, Labor, Defense, 
Treasury, and State. 

\ number of possibilities for helping the industry were considered. As might 
be expected, upon delving into some of them it was found that for one reason 
or another the door was closed or the pathway led to a dead end. In other 
respects, however, some positive steps by the Government can and are being 
taken. 

Because it had been specifically suggested, the first course of action explored 
was that of a quota on imports of fresh or frozen tunafish from Japan and other 
countries, principally Peru. Under existing law, the only way in which such 
a quota could be imposed by the President by proclamation would be pursuant 
io an escape-clause proceeding under the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
This approach is unavailable, however, because there is presently no concession 
m imports of fresh or frozen tunafish in any of this country’s trade agreements 
An escape-clause proceeding before the Tariff Commission may not be initiated 
inless there has been such a concession. 

This situation will alter when the trade agreement negotiations that were 
recently completed at Geneva are put into effect on the 10th of September of this 
year. During those negotiations, imports into this country of fresh or frozen 
wibacore tunafish, which presently enter free of duty, were bound on the free 
list. Sueh a binding can, as a matter of law, form the basis for an application 
to the United States Tariff Commission for the commencement of a proceeding 
under the escape clause. Thus, if the industry were so inclined, it would be 
free in due course to apply to the Tariff Commission and, in such circumstances 
there would be open to the Commission under the law the possibility of con 
sidering a recommendation to the President that a quota be imposed on such 
mports, 

The six Departments which studied this problem also eXamined the possi 
bility of an executive agreement between the United States and Japanese 
Governments as to the amount of fresh or frozen tunafish that Japan would 
ship into this country. The difficulty with this possibility is that it would be in 
direct conflict with existing international Commitments from which the United 
States derives important advantages. Under these commitments the use of 
quantitative restrictions is limited by international agreement to specific situa 
tions, none of which appears applicable in this particular case. Other serious 
problems would also be involved in embarking upon this course of action. The 
Departments gave this possibility every test but concluded, in the last analysis, 
that it was not feasible. 

Aside from the question of limitations on imports, it has been concluded that 
certain other positive steps can be taken by the Government to aid the industry's 
efforts to hetter its position. 

The Department of State will engage in conversations with the Japanese 
Government, discussing the desirability of Japan’s undertaking early action to 
improve wage standards and practices in its tuna fishing industry. At the 
Geneva meetings on the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade the Japanese 
Government formally stated that “It was the foremost concern of the Japanese 
Government that wage standards and practices be maintained at fair levels in 
industries, including export industries, of Japan.” The Department of State 
Will suggest to the Japanese Government that their tuna fishing industry would 
be a good place to take action to achieve this objective. 
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Another conclusion that has been reached by the six Departments is that it 
would be of considerable benefit to the American industry, if every possible effort 
Were made to promote a continuing expansion of the market for tunafish in the 
United States. To this end, if the United States tuna industry would be inter- 
ested, the Department of State is prepared to suggest to the Japanese Government 
the possibility of the Japanese industry participating financially with the Ameri- 
can industry in an advertising and market development campaign. Such a 
campaign could result in a further expansion of the market to the benefit of 
all concerned, 

The Department of the Interior is actively pursuing its current promotional 
and research activity in support of the tuna industry. This program of positive 
Government action in market development, production, and consumption research 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act will be stepped up to the long-run fundamental! 
advantage of the American industry. 

The Small Business Administration will give priority attention to loan requests 
from the tuna industry and has already taken steps to apprise the industry's 
associations and other organizations of the services available to their members 
under the programs of the agency. 

In addition to these important steps, which are all being currently implemented, 
other measures are being taken which are designed to further the same end, 
For example, the Veterans’ Administration has increased its purchases and is 
encouraging greater use of tunafish in its hospitals. In the same vein, the 
Department of Defense has accelerated its purchases of tunafish. 

The six Departments which have considered this matter believe that all of 
these factors described will be of aid to the industry in its effort to strengthen its 
economic position. In this regard, the administration has a continuing interest 
in the attainment of this important objective. 

Sincerely yours, 
THrRuSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 


AUGUST 15, 1955. 
Hon. Turuston B. Moron, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morton: I have received your letter of August 8, 1955, reporting 
conclusions of the recent joint study of United States tuna industry problems by 
several of the executive agencies. A number of possible courses of action by 
the executive branch for the relief of American tuna fishermen are suggested, 
the principal ones being: 

(a) Conversations with the Japanese Government for the purpose of sug- 
gesting an improvement in the wage standards and practices of that coun- 
try’s tuna-fishing industry; 

(b) An advertising and market development campaign to be undertaken 
jointly by the American and Japanese tuna industries, together with a 
stepped-up promotional and research program under the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act: 

(c) The granting of Small Business Administration loans on a priority 
basis to qualified members of the domestic tuna industry. 

I am gratified with the results of this study and urge that the above-mentioned 
action be taken without delay. At the same time, there appears to be some 
question as to whether the specific steps suggested in your letter will, by them- 
selves, provide a fundamental solution to the problem at hand. 

There is considerable evidence that the principal factor contributing to the 
distressed condition of the domestic tuna-fishing industry, if not the actual cause 
of this condition, is the ever-expanding volume of frozen tuna from Japan and 
other foreign countries which has been flooding the market and underselling our 
United States-caught fish. In the past several weeks my office has received many, 
many letters and telegrams from fishermen and their families all up and down 
the west coast stating that if they are forced to sell their catches at a price which 
is competitive with that of frozen imports they will soon be driven out of business. 
From this correspondence, and other reports I have received, it appears that 
unless some means are found for an equitable regulation of frozen tuna imports 
there may be very little left of our tuna-fishing industry to benefit from the effects 
of other long-range remedial measures which might be taken. 
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I note from your letter that the study group explored the possibility of execu- 
tive action to establish an outright quota on fresh and frozen tuna imports but 
that this was rejected as not being feasible at the present time. It has been 
suggested to me, however, that practical alternative methods might exist for 
the regulation of tuna imports through congressional action and I should like 
to know whether these possibilities were considered by the group. 

First, it has been proposed that all imports of fresh and frozen tuna be made 
dutiable on a per pound basis. In this connection, you will recall that in 1952, 
when imports were running at less than half their current rate, a bill (H. R. 
5693), to establish a duty of 8 cents per pound on such imports, was passed by the 
House and narrowly defeated in the Senate. A second alternative is one which 
was originally suggested by representatives of the Department of State and 
other executive agencies during the hearings which were held on H. R. 5693. 
According to this plan a limited amount of fresh and frozen tuna would be 
allowed to enter the country free each year with a duty to be levied only on 
imports in excess of that amount. In view of the fact that imports of fresh 
and frozen albacore tuna have been bound on the duty-free list as a concession 
to Japan, it appears that any measures for tariff regulation must for the present 
be confined to nonalbacore varieties. It is my understanding, however, that 
these varieties currently make up over one half of fresh and frozen tuna imports. 

Aside from the apparent absolute need for frozen import regulation the ques 
tion has also been raised as to whether our Government can equitably continue 
to provide protection from foreign competition to the United States tuna-canning 
industry in the form of duties on canned tuna imports while refusing any sort 
of direct protection to domestic tuna fishermen. Prior to about 1950 domestic 
caught fish were almost the sole source of supply to the canning industry ; there- 
fore, a high duty on canned tuna afforded virtually as much protection to tuna 
fishermen as to tuna canners. The pattern of imports during the past 5 years 
indicates, however, that tuna which has been prevented from entering this 
country in canned form because of higher tariffs has simply entered in frozen 
form instead. Under these circumstances, duties on the canned product now 
uppear to provide litle or no protection to tuna fishermen. There seems to be 
little argument that from the points of view of numbers employed, capital 
investment, and importance to the national security the fishing industry is as 
much entitled to tariff protection as the canning industry. If that protection 
is no longer afforded through a duty on canned tuna, a duty on the directly 
competing product would appear to be justified. 

I should appreciate receiving comments on the points raised in this letter 
from the Department and from the other agencies which participated in the 
tuna industry study, particularly as to the feasibility of an outright duty or a 
duty-free quota plan for direct regulation of fresh and frozen tuna imports, 
and as to whether such procedures, if limited to nonalbacore tuna, would be 
in any way inconsistent with this country’s international obligation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


OCTOBER 15, 1955. 
Hon. THrRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Morton: Reference is made to your letter of August 23 relative to 
the study of the situation in the domestic tuna industry and your advice that 
the six executive departments participating in the study would submit com- 
ments on certain points raised in my inquiry of August 15. 

My committee is holding hearings on this problem in San Francisco on October 
51. I would be pleased to have the above comments prior to that time. In addi- 
tion thereto, in your letter of August 3 on this subject, you reported to the com- 
mittee that it was not advisable to enter into executive agreement with the 
Japanese Government regarding the amount of tuna imports into the United 
States on the ground that there was a possibility such an agreement would be 
in direct conflict with existing international commitments from which the United 
States derives important advantages. Will you please make available to the 
committee the agreements or treaties containing the conflicting commitments 
and your comments as to the areas of conflict between existing and the proposed 
executive agreement. In this connection you further stated that there were 
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other serious problems involved in embarking upon this course of action. I 
would appreciate it if you would outline the other serious problems so that we 
may have the full benefit of the views of your Department and the other agencies 
concerned. 

Please address your reply to my request to my office in Seattle, Wash., room 
900, United States courthouse. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
October 28, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear SENATOR Macnuson : Further reference is made to your inquiry of August 
15, 1955, as to the feasibility of imposing a tariff or tariff quota on imports of 
frozen nonalbacore tuna and whether such action would be in any way incon- 
sistent with this country’s international obligations. 

While the imposition of a tariff on nonalbacore tuna would not violate any 
international commitments of the United States, such action would appear to be 
contrary to our foreign trade program as set forth by the President. It wou'd 
also appear to be inconsistent with our efforts to help Japan and other countries 
establish sound national economies and thus to promote the security objectives 
of the United States. 

A basic factor in the tuna situation has been the persistent upward trend in 
domestic consumption. Domestic consumption has expanded rapidly in recent 
years, increasing from 93 million pounds in 1946 to 233 million pounds in 1954, and 
the size of the domestic pack of tunafish has generally followed the same trend. 
The domestic pack of canned tuna reached a record high of nearly 210 million 
pounds in 1954 compared with 90 million pounds in 1946. This significant 
increase in our production and consumption of tuna has taken place primarily 
because domestically caught and imported tunafish has been readily available to 
domestic consumers at reasonable prices in relation to those of meat, poultry, 
dairy products, and other varieties of fish which compete with tuna for a place 
on the household menu. <A tariff on nonalbacore tuna, which represented more 
than one-half of our total imports of tuna in 1954, would result in higher costs 
to domestic processing enterprises and would be reflected in an even larger 
increase in retail prices. To the extent that higher retail prices should lead to 
a decline in the demand for tuna, they would impair the growth of tuna consump 
tion in the United States. The six executive agencies which studied the tuna 
problem concluded that it would be a considerable benefit to the American indus- 
try if every possible effort were made to promote a continuing expansion of the 
market for tuna in the United States. The imposition of a tariff on nonalbacore 
tuna might be contrary to this objective. 

A tariff on nonalbacore tuna might adversely affect segments of the domestic 
tuna industry. Three large canning companies based in southern California 
produce approximately 70 percent of the total United States pack of tuna. They 
rely principally on the domestic catch of tuna but also buy imported fish. Some 
30 other smaller canneries located in California, Washington, Oregon, Hawaii, 
and on the east coast depend heavily on imported fish to meet their requirements. 
To the extent that the supply of nonalbacore tuna would be restricted by a tariff, 
the domestic canneries that rely on foreign sources for all or part of their 
requirements of raw fish might be placed at a competitive disadvantage with 
those that obtain most or all of their supplies from domestic fisheries. 

From the broad viewpoint of our national interests, both domestic and in the 
field of foreign affairs, there are other important reasons for not imposing 
a tariff on nonalbacore tuna. Japan relies to a large extent on its dollar earn- 
ings from tuna and other exports to the United States to help pay for such essen- 
tial imports from the United States as raw cotton, wheat, rice, barley, soybeans, 
coal, petroleum products, and other commodities. In 1954 Japan’s total imports 
from the United States were valued at $677 million while Japan’s exports to the 
United States amounted to $276 million, leaving an import deficit of $400 million. 
Since Japan buys far more from the United States than it sells to the United 
States, any restriction on its dollar earnings would tend to be reflected in declin- 
ing United States exports to Japan particularly of agricultural products which 
tre in surplus supply in this country. 
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The impositoin of a duty on nonalbacore tuna would undoubtedly adversely 
affect our relations with Japan. A large and expanding volume of production 
and foreign trade is indispensable to the economic welfare of Japan. To assist 
Japan in its efforts to expand its foreign trade, the United States and 17 other 
countries recently engaged in tariff negotiations in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
exchanged mutually beneficial tariff concessions on a wide range of products 
with Japan. In the absence of a clear-cut demonstration of the necessity for 
such a step, action on our part to curtail imports of nonalbacore tuna would be 
inconsistent with our efforts to promote economic stability in Japan and to 
persuade other countries to expand the opportunities for trade with Japan. 

Such action would also create problems involving our foreign relations with 
the other American Republics. Peru and Ecuador, and to a lesser extent, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Chile, and Panama have also been suppliers of nonalbacore tuna. 
This Government has been making special efforts to improve its relations with 
each of these countries and with the American Republics generally. The Vice 
President and other high United States officials have made trips to Latin Amer- 
ica. The United States has recently met with the other American Republics 
in a number of international conferences, including the economic conference at 
Rio de janeiro last November at which it was agreed to seek ways to reduce 
or elinrinate barriers to international trade. Action to restrict imports of non 
albacore tuna would therefore not only have an unfortunate effect on our efforts 
to promote hemispheric solidarity but might well lead to requests for similar 
treatment on other commodities and provide our trading partners throughout 
the free world with tangible reason to question the sincerity of our professed 
intentions regarding trade policy. 

It is possible that a restriction on nonalbacore tuna imports might have adverse 
effects on our fishery relations with certain countries on the Pacific coast of 
Latin America. It might, for example, prejudice our efforts to secure inter- 
rational cooperation in the scientific conservation of tuna and tuna bait fishes 
in the eastern Pacific Ocean off Central and South America. The continued 
availability of tuna and tuna bait fishes is essential to the operations of the 
operations of the domestic tuna fleet which takes a preponderance of its cateh 
in waters south of the Mexican border. 

The foregoing are some of the considerations which would have to be taken 
into account by the executive branch in determining whether any proposal to 
impose a certain tariff or a specified tariff quota on imports of nonalbacore tuna 
would be in the national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE KIRLIN, Acting Assistant Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Neattle, Wash. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to previous correspondence we 
have had on the subject of imports of tuna from Japan and your inquiry of 
October 15, 1955, regarding the areas of conflict between existing agreements 
and the suggested executive agreement and the nature of the other serious prob- 
lems involved in entering into such an agreement. 

An executive agreement to limit imports of tunafish into the United States 
would be in direct conflict with the obligations of the United States under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Under article XI of the general 
agreement the United States has agreed not to impose quantitative restrictions 
on imports with certain exceptions. These exceptions permit the United States 
to impose quantitative restrictions on imports of any agricultural or fisheries 
products when such restrictions are necessary to the enforcement of Government 
ineasures which operate: (a) To restrict the quantities of the like domestic 
product permitted to be produced or marketed; and (b) to remove a temporary 
surplus by making the surplus available to certain groups of domestic con- 
sumers free of charge or at prices below the current market level. It is not 
believed that either of these exceptions could be invoked because there are no 
sovernmental measures in effect restricting the quantity of fish produced or 
marketed in the United States and no governmental surplus disposal program 
in effect for tunafish. 
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Apart from being in direct conflict with the international obligations of 
the United States, any restrictive executive agreement would create a number 
of other serious problems involving our international relations and the domestic 
tuna industry itself. To ask Japan to restrict its exports would interfere with 
our efforts to help Japan establish a sound national economy and to get other 
countries to open their markets to Japanese goods and thus promote the security 
objectives of the United States in the Far East. Moreover, to ask Japan to 
limit its exports to the United States without a corresponding approach to 
other countries exporting tuna to the United States would lead to charges of 
discrimination and provide Japanese Communists and nationalistic politicians 
with another weapon to stir up Japanese public opinion against the United 
states and jeopardize our security interests in that country. 

From the standpoint of the domestic industry, there would be the extremely 
difficult problem of allocating any quota among domestic canners. To the 
extent that imports of fresh or frozen tuna would be restricted, the domestic 
canneries that rely on foreign sources for all or part of their supply of raw fish 
might be placed at a competitive disadvantage in comparison with those that 
obtain most of their supplies from domestic fisheries. The domestic canneries 
most dependent on foreign sources of supply are located in the Pacific Northwest 
and the Atlantic Coast States. 

Domestic consumption of tuna has reached record levels in the United States 
in recent years because tunafish has been freely available at reasonable prices 
in relation to those of meat and other alternative protein foods. Limiting the 
supply of tunafish through an import quota would undoubtedly result in higher 
costs to domestic processing enterprises which would in turn be reflected in 
higher retail prices. To the extent that higher prices would lead to a decline 
in the demand for tuna they would impair the growth of tuna consumption in 
the United States. 

Finally, the negotiation of any agreement to limit imports of tunafish would 
lead to requests for similar treatment by other industries and would have 
unfortunate repercussions on the President’s program of reducing unnecessary 
barriers to international trade. 

The comments you requested regarding the feasibility of a tariff or tariff quota 
on imports of nonalbacore tuna will be forwarded to you shortly in a separate 
letter. 

A copy of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which contains the 
commitment regarding the use of import quotas is enclosed in response to your 
request. 

Sincerely vours, 
FLORENCE KIRLIN, 
icting Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Corr. Do you mind if I make a very short comment on that 

The Cuatmrman. No, I don’t mind. 

Mr. Corr. It seems to me—I regard myself as being a very ignorant 
person, but I would hesitate a long time before I would sign my name 
to a document as little thought out as that one there. I think you 
feel the same about. it. They have made no—— 

The Cuarman. I get so many of them I get immune to it. 

Mr. Corr. It seems to me they are living in an ivory tower. They 
have no connection with reality, and they are making no attempt to 
solve the problem. 

The Cuatrman. But I think we have to be practical, Jim. Here 
is what we are bucking. 

Mr. Corr. That is right, but do you, as a Senator, feel proud of 
the role of the State Department at the present time? 

The CHatrmMan. Well, I would say that I don’t think those are 
good reasons for not tackling these problems. 

Mr. Corr. That is really an understatement, but the things they 
list there, each one of those can be torn to pieces so easily with so 
little thought, it seems hard for me to believe that that could be an 
authentic document put out by the State Department. 
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The Cuatrman. That apparently is their official policy or I 
wouldn’t get it. 

Mr. Corr. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is their official answer to the tuna problem. 

Mr. Corr. Well, the things they mention there, every one of them 
is so easily overcome. 

‘The Cuamrman. And of course, you want to remember another 
thing, something we have been fighting for a long time. We deal 
with these other countries on fish problems at a level that is just in- 
conceivable. All of these countries that have these problems deal 
with them at a Cabinet-policy level, and we send some representa- 
tive of a subdepartment dealing with the Ministers of Fisheries who 

can cite and determine policy right there. It is so important to the 
Norwegians that even the Premier keeps it to himself so he can de- 
termine policies. I don’t know what level this went to. I never heard 
of this woman, but this is the official State Department policy. 

We finally got a man in there about 6 years ago at some policy level 
and now we have lost him, and when you go to Geneva, for the 
Geneva ‘Trade Agreements, fish is an orphan, a stepchild. They are 
talking about automobiles and heavy machinery and wheat and cot- 
ton, and that is what she says. 

Mr. Corr. She feels our troubles may affect others. I am sure 
that will be the case when they start producing automobiles in Japan. 
i imagine the automobile manufacturers will have 

The CHarrMan. When you start to apply for unemployment com- 
pensation, insurance, you will - ea problem. 

Mr. Larsen. We can’t draw 

‘The CHamRMAN. You can eA you can’t draw it now ? 

Mr. Larsen. We aren’t even eligible to apply. 

‘The CHarrMAN. You will start to apply if this keeps up. 

Mr. Corr. So many of us are affected. It seems that people in the 
State Department think there is only a relatively few that are vitally 
atlected. 

The Cuairman. Of course, this, in my opinion, goes contrary to 
the basic intent of our tariff laws. Our tariff law stated in no un- 
certain terms that if imports are seriously impairing the economy 
of an industry or threatened to jeopardize the existence of an in- 
dustry, that then they should not apply this business she talks about 
of this international trade. 

Mr. Core. Well, I think you are completely familiar with all of it. 

The CHarrman. I think we have to get all these facts together 
and get some real answers for this. This got to me yesterday after- 
noon. Do you want copies of this, you people # ¢ 

Mr. Corr. I would like to know how you intend to answer that 
letter. : 

The Cuarrman. They are answering me. They aren’t asking me 
about it. 

Mr. Corr. That could be lampooned so easily, with so little thought. 

The Cuamman. I think I answered it a minute ago. The press 
took it down, what I thought of it. 

Mr. Corr. They think of the allocation of the Japanese tuna to 
the different canneries as being a major problem. Think how simple 
that problem is in reality to our problem. 


12807T—536——__27 
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The Cuatrman. Of course, one of the things in there, I think 
you people can make good testimony, I think it is a very unsound 
argument that if they cut off the supply of imported tuna, a cannery 
that was only using imported tuna might not be able to meet com- 
petition w ith a domestic canery. We don’t want them to meet com- 
petition. 

Mr. Corr. Five years ago there was no such thing as a cannery. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, arguments like that don’t hold the 
paper they are written on. We will see that you get copies of this. 

Mr. Corr. I am hoping that you can make a document like that 
public. 

The Cratrman. It is public now. 

Mr. Corr. Well, I feel I have no more to add to the situation, 
Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Maybe I have added too much by making it public. 

Mr. Corr. That is obviously so easily torn apart. Every difficulty 
they mention could so easily be solved. , 

The Cramrman. There is one thing in there that is cor rect, though. 
You will agree that the Vice President took a trip; won’t you! 

Mr. Corr. Yes; I notice she mentioned that. 

The Cnatrman. What that has to do with it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Corr. I do feel that you people are the last hope that we have, 
and you are the man that is standing at the switch; the train is rush- 
ing by and you are the only man in the country that I can think 
of— 

The CHatrman. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Corr. That is standing in a position to help. It may be hard 
for you to do anything but you are the only man I know of in a posi- 
tion to do anything about it or to make a document such as this public. 

The Cuamman. The train I am trying to flag down doesn’t run on 
the same track all the time, even if I am the man on the switch. 

You people can put anything in the record you want. I think we 
all understand what we are trying to do, and I think we will make a 
good record in San Pedro on the same thing. 

Mr. Corr. One more thing, Senator. Don’t you personally feel that 
after reading that letter, particularly from the State Department, 
don’t you feel that the differences could be resolved with people of the 
right caliber in the State Department? I mean so that everyone 
benefits, everybody could benefit, including the Japanese. 

The CuatrmMan. I don’t think any responsible, intelligent Japanese 
in the fishing industry for one minute believes that any country is 
going to let ‘them completely flood another country with a product 
without any single restriction on it. I think he would say, “Well, I 
can’t understand how this is going on.” 

Mr. Corr. They have reason to believe that. 

The Cuarrman. I have talked to them in Tokyo and every place 
else. This is the only thing that they are letting go. They never 
even dreamed that they w ould have this sort of a free open gate into 
the United States on an important matter such as tuna, any more than 
they thought they would have on cameras or bicycles, or anything 
else. 

They realize that this can’t be; apparently they don’t realize here 
that no agreement is any good unless it is good for both parties. 
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Mr. Corr. Don’t you honestly believe they would feel more secure ‘ 

The Cuamman. Sure; and they would have more stability. 

Mr. Corr. And we would have more stability. 

The Cuarrman. No agreement is good unless both parties are satis- 
fied with it, and I think 2 any intelligent Japanese understands that. 

Mr. Core. One other thing I might mention, Senator. They say 
something about the price of tuna to the housewife. It has been the 
same, Or nearly the same at all times ever since we got $600 a ton for 
our tuna. It has been the same on the grocery shelves, and the price 
back East at the present time is averaging around 50 cents a can for 
tuna. Our prices only have been different. 

The CnarrMAn. As a matter of fact, there isn’t much difference 
whether this stuff comes in or not. It is just about the same. 

Mr. Corr. It has been all along. 


(The following additional statement was filed by Mr. Cope:) 
SEATTLE, WASH., November 3, 1955. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: You were very kind to me at the hearing October 
31 during which I was privileged to testify before you in behalf of the albacore 
fishermen, and I am certain that anything that you can do to help us will be 
done. 

Our principal stumbling block seems to be the State Department. If we could 
only enlist its cooperation it seems certain that something could be done. 

The chief objections of the State Department, as I remember from the letters 
you read during my testimony, was that a quota or tariff would cut down the 
amount of tuna being imported to the extent of hurting the Japanese economy 
and incidentally raising the price of the canned article to a prohibitive point 
to the American consumer. 

The fact is that the price of a can of tuna has varied only slightly over the 
years, While the price of albacore to the fisherman has dropped from a high of 
well over $600 a ton in 1948 to the price of $330 today. These facts can be 

stablished with very little research. 

Naturally we are trying to raise this latter figure to a point where we can 
exist. No one at the State Department seems to realize that this point is far 
higher in this country than it is in Japan, where the fisherman is neither troubled 
with trying to maintain his wife and children at an American standard of living, 
or with the paymentof American taxes or American labor prices. 

However, few of us are even hoping for a return to the prices we have en- 
joyed in the past. Weare only hoping for a reasonable return on our investments, 
which are considerable, averaging around $20,000 each on the small albacore 
boats (of which there are about 1,500 or more). 

As we see it, if a quota or a tariff on imports did create the scarcity feared by 
the State Department, why not then change the amount of the quota or tariff? 
A wise Government must surely be able to make changing provisions for the 
continual benefit of its people. 

If policies are so inflexible that obvious wrongs cannot be corrected, there is 
something radically wrong with the processes of that Government. 

by the same token, the aims of the State Department in regard to the build- 
ing up of the Japanese economy can surely be carried out as fully with a regard 
for the welfare of the American citizens concerned. 

The Japanese economy will be stronger by far when it is assured an equitable 
share of the American market. As you observed at the hearing, no Japanese 
businessman can feel secure when he knows that the continual dumping of tuna 
or any other product into the United States is bound to disrupt this Nation’s 
economy to the post where his products might eventually be excluded en- 
tirely. 

Surely those in power must realize that there are very few (if any) items 
produced in this country that cannot be produced cheaper elsewhere. The policy 
of unrestricted free trade can lead only to the destitution of American work- 
ingmen and American businesses, and eventually to the complete destruction 
of the American economy. 

We in the fishing business understand this only too clearly. Those in the 
Shipbuilding, watchmaking, lumbering, ceramic, and many other industries 
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have very little trouble seeing the handwriting on the wall. Can it be that 
we must experience a major depression before we can hope for a moderation 
ot policy? 

It seems to me there should be no basic conflict between our interests and those 
of the Japanese. A few intelligent men in the right places could resolve all 
our differences with ease to our mutual benefit. 

In the case of albacore, this should be especially simple, due to the fact that 
the Japanese winter season opens shortly after the close of the American sea- 
son. A flexible quota, based on the American catch and consumption for that 
season, would permit the Japanese to divert their vessels accordingly; and 
both fleets could operate on a harmonious and sensible basis. 

Senator, only a man of your influence can be heard at the policymaking leye] 
of the State Department. We appeal to you to consider these ideas; and, if 
you find merit in them, to act once again in our behalf. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. Cope. 

The CuarrmMan. I don’t know when the State Department got to 
be domestic science teachers either, that the taste would go down 
for tuna. This is a nice long letter; there are pages of it here. I 
know you people will understand when I say I have got to close this 
up, and I am sure everybody—we will do everything we can. I will do 
as well as I know how and the best I can do, that is all you can expect. 


Mr. Larsen, do you want to put something in the record? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LARSEN, FISHING BOAT “SANDRA LINN,” 
SEATTLE AND ALASKA 


Mr. Larsen. I am skipper aboard a fishing vessel. I also am a 
voter from the State of Washington, Senator. 

The CuairmMan. That won’t make any difference one way or the 
other. I never made it unanimous up there yet so it’s all right. 

Mr. Larsen. Before I make my statement, I would like to per- 
sonally shake your hand for your diligent efforts in our behalf in 
the past years, and what you are doing today, and I am sure I am 
doing it for every fisherman on the coast. [Applause.] 

There is just one thing I would like to say, Senator. We feel that 
we, as fishermen, are essential to the welfare of this country too. We 
are not expendable. As a fisherman, I have been fishing since 1932, 
man and boy; almost two-thirds of my life I have been in the fishing 
industry. 

During World War II the Army in Alaska wanted experienced 
fishermen, experienced seamen to man their boats. The Alaska fisher- 
men volunteered and their ability in Alaska as seamen in the Army 
Transportation Corps was second to none. Imports are hurting not 
only us albacore fishermen; they are doing the same thing to the hali- 
but and everybody engaged in fishing on this coast. The draggers 
on this coast are fishing on a quota basis. They can go out and get 
so many pounds of rockard, so many pounds of Lneeed, so much of 
everything. When they get their limit aboard a boat, they still 
have to throw their net out to catch the limit on whatever else they 
are looking for. 

I have personally seen thousands and thousands of pounds of fish 
being destroyed. You see them for miles floating on top of the water. 
Is that the right thing to do, destroy food like that? It isn’t us that 
is killing the industry; it is overprodue tion, but the overproduction 
isn’t coming from us. It isoverimports. 
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So, Senator, we feel that we need legislation for a tariff and you 
feel the same way, I realize that. We feel too that friendship can’t 
be bought with silver dollars, and that is evidently what the State- 
Department is trying to do right now. 

I don’t know how to put it right, Senator, but we are essential to 
the welfare and we want to stay that way. That is all I would like 
to say. f 

The CHamrMan. I think you put it well, and I don’t think the 
Japanese want to be bought with dollars either. I think they have a 
real desire when they look at it, which they do. When you sit down 
and look at this thing, as Jim well said, keep this thing stable, it 
has got to be a two-way street, otherwise it can’t last and they know 
that. 

Mr. Larsen. One thing more, Senator. We are all on this coast, 
too; and all allied industries are hurt when the fishermen are hurt. 
In the past, when we could make a little money, we used to paint two 
times a year and put it in the yard and have it done. Now we have to 
cut down on that so we paint the boat once a year. We have become a 
group of men that have to fix it ourselves. In the past when we came 
in from 2 weeks out at sea, we wanted a little time at home with our 
families. We can’t do that now. 

When we come into port now we have to spend our spare time in port 
fixing up our own boats. We can’t hire men todo it. Naturally, the 
shipyards and machine shops, and so on, are affected a great deal by 
that. 

The Cuarman. And another thing, the way this is going now there 
is no conservation being practiced any place else, either, in the whole 
Pacific fisheries, and we have to start to watch that. 

The sea is our greatest food potential, and with an increase in popu- 
lation in the United States of 214 million a year, people living longer, 
thank God, 10 or 12 years longer in the past 25 years, we are going to 
have to start to look to the sea for more food. Our tillable land will 
give out. I am not too excited about surpluses. If something hap- 
pened to us, we have about enough surplus to last us 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Larsen. In 1934 I went fishing halibut in Alaska. We got paid 
984 a pound for halibut at that time. This year, 1955, the halibut 
fishermen got 9 cents a pound for halibut in Alaska. We are paying 
probably four times as much for all the supplies that we need aboard 
a boat than we did in 1934. Our condition is bad right now and we 
need help. We aren’t asking for a handout, subsidizing us, and we 
aren’t asking the Government to put fish in our boat. We have to do 
that ourselves, but we do want the Government to protect our industry. 

The Cuarrman. I think all you are asking for is the same protection 
that is given to all kinds of other American citizens. 

Mr. Larsen. That is right. 

_ The Cuarrman. That is all; just fair protection so he can make a 
living and in the case of tuna, you aren’t getting it. 

Mr. Larsen. No. 

_ The Cuarrman. And apparently there isn’t too much sympathy for 
it here. 

Well, Ihave to run. We will do the best we know how. If you want 
to put something else in the record, you may do so. 
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STATEMENT OF E. A. DAVISSON, FISHING BOAT “STEELHEAD,” 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Davisson. I will just make this as short as I can. I had made a 
little prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. You can put that in the record so we will have it. 

Mr. Davisson. I would like to try to impress on you the feelings of 
these fellows. Al] these records and this formal type of Government 
procedure and everything that has got to be gone through, and you 
know as much about that as we do, and I can see that i in listening to you 
that you are very familiar with facts and figures and the picture is very 
clear. 

I doubt very much, not being right with this gang, that you really 
know what the feeling of the fishermen actually is and the actual 
condition of the fishermen. We have reached a point of desperation 
where we have seen our good seasons being eaten up, as these other 
gentlemen have said. Now we have come to the point where our 
equipment is becoming obsolete, worn out. My engine needs repair; 
lots of other fellows are starting to deteriorate to a point where we 
aren't going to march on Washington, I don’t think, but we are get- 
ting pretty darn desperate, and if we could ex xplain to the people in 
W: ashington that we don’t like to ask for a dollar—we aren’t that kind 
of a breed of cats. We just make our own way. We don’t organize 
very well, so we don’t have a good lobbying agency that can fight 
for us. The canners have 35 percent tariff on the canned tuna, and 
we have none, and if there is any equality in that, I would like some- 
body to show me how or why. Our investment is just as great, if not 
more. In fact, I believe it is more. I am quite sure there are between 
1,000 or 2,000 boats fishing albacore, with an average of about $20,000 
to $22,000 for the average boat, which makes a great many millions 
of dollars, and our contribution to the national economy is comparable 
to that of many other industries, plus the fact that we ‘produce a high 
quality of protein plus a lot of other factors which we can point out, 
and which we hope to in the prepared statement which we will draw up. 

Over half our product came from Japan, and there are two canners 
here in Frisco that aren’t buying our fish; they are buying Japanese 
fish. That is right here in the city. We can’t deliver any fish here. 
I called them up myself and they give me a nice little story, but the 
answer is “No; thank you.” So we don’t have any outlet here for 
our fish, and it is sure a fine state of affairs. You just don’t realize 
how it is making us feel, and we know that you are doing the best you 
can, and we want to thank you very much for all you have done. If 
I had more time—I don’t want to take too much of your time, but I 
would like to read these things I have written, but we will put that 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

OAKLAND, Ca.ir., Norember 3, 1959. 
Subject: American fisherman’s protest against unrestricted imports of foreign 
albacore tuna. 


Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: We are submitting herewith in written form an 
outline of points which we desire to have incorporated into legislative action. 
Point 1: A tariff on albacore tuna equal to that which the canners have for 


or 


“tuna in oil” (at present 35 percent ). 
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We are unable to understand how the Government or anyone else thinks we 
ean operate on a business basis with no tariff whatever while under identical 
economic conditions they concede that the canners must have 35 percent to exist. 
Where is this equality we used to read about in the school books? 

We have more at stake than do the canners. Collectively, our boats cost a 
creat deal more than the canneries and we contribute through our own produc- 
tion and that of allied industries a substantial flow of commerce and capital 
like that in any other basic industry. 

Since there has been no tariff on fresh frozen tuna, imports have mushroomed 
into an overwhelming thing which threatens to snow us under completely. In 
the last 5 years imports have increased by 3,500 percent. 

Therefore, we must have a tariff or go out of business. 

Point 2: We want a quota on all foreign imports equal to 25 percent of the 
previous year’s American consumption of the specific item. 

The tuni and albacore industry was developed in the United States by United 
States fishermen and United States canners. It is a part of our west coast 
economy and must be maintained in a stable and solvent condition. 

Even with a 35 percent tariff it is quite possible that enough albacore tuna 
can come in to create a serious marketing situation for us who developed this 
industry in the first place, who live here by our American standards, spend our 
earnings here and pay our taxes here, even pay the salaries of our State 
Department who have seemed to be highly unrealistic in this matter. 

This brief outline is the result of discussion by the group of fishermen who 
attended the San Francisco hearing conducted by Senator Magnuson, October 
31, 1955. 

By COMMITTEE, 
Jim COpr, 
). A. DAVISSON. 


Thank you very much. 

The CratrMan. Thank you all for coming. I appreciate that. 
| Applause. | 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at2 p.m., Wednesday, November 2, 1955, at San Pedro, Calif.) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1955 


UnrIrepD STatres SENATE, 
SENATE CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
San Pedro, Calif. 

The committee met pursuant to call at 5:30 p. m. at the Yugoslav- 
American Hall, 17th and Palos Verdes, San Pedro, Calif., Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson presiding. 

Present: Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel, Edward Jarrett, clerk. 

Senator Macnuson. The Senate committee will call itself to order, 
I being the only one present here, and I think before we proceed we 
would all like to have Father Bekek give the invocation, 

Father Bexex. Our Lady and Most Merciful Father, with the ut- 
most of confidence we turn to You and we call upon You for all possi- 
ble guidance and help in trying to solve a most distressing problem for 
so many of our beloved people, long engaged in an industry which 
has been honored beyond measure and sancitified for all time through 
its adoption by Your Divine Son, Christ our Lord. Grant, we ear- 
nestly beseech You, that according to Your holy will a feasible policy 
may be inaugurated without delay, and that then, with the return of 
peaceful and prosperous days all of us may gratefully acknowledge 
our complete and absolute dependence upon You, from whom all 
blessings flow, and that we may strive with renewed vigor to be worthy 
of the promises of our Lord and Master, the model of all fishermen, 
Amen. 

Senator Magnuson. First of all, I would like to make just a brief 
statement, but I want to express my deep regret for not being able to 
be here at 2 o’clock this afternoon. The matter was unavoidable. 
We had a motor conk out on the airplane, and I finally got another 
one, and that had to land in Burbank, the wrong place. I could have 
gotten on United about an hour later and perhaps have been here a 
half hour sooner, but they have a picket line on the United Air Lines, 
they are having a strike, and I didn’t want to go through that picket 
line. I’m sure all of you understand that. 

What I would like to do here is make a brief statement first and for- 
mally open the hearings and then recess them until tomorrow at 
9:30 or 10 o’clock, whichever is agreeable to you people, and then 

we can go on all day tomorrow and probably have even more time than 
we expected to have today. If this inconveniences some of the people 
who wanted to be here today and testify, I apologize for that, but I 
know of nothing I could do. It was just one of those things that 
happen when you are traveling a great deal. 

I want to say at the outset that this is a Senate committee of the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce (of which I am the 
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chairman), but we also have 1 of the 4 large subcommittees involved 
and that is the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and a 
which has jurisdiction over legislation and other matters pertaining 
to the fisheries problem, both domestic and international. As chair- 
man of that subcommittee, which I assigned to myself because of my 
deep interest in merchant marine and fisheries and the Pacific coast 

area which I represent in my own State of Washington, I naturally 
wanted to keep that within the purview of those of us who have not 
only a direct interest in this problem, as I say, economically, but those 
of us who have had some connection with it for some time. 

Now, I think that we are all in agreement—at least I am—that a 
very serious situation exists in the tuna industries on the sare coast. 
I am not going to prejudge the real causes for it, but surely, I don’t 
think there would be anyone here, whether they be pro or con in regard 
to some of the things that you people believe is the reason for this 
serious plight of the industry, that doesn’t think something should 
be done about it. It is continuing, as I understand, to get worse 
instead of better, and I think the members of the United States Senate 
and your representatives owe it to you to do what we can insofar as 
governmental action may be cone erned, whether it be legislative or 
administrative, about the matter, and that is the real purpose for 
which I came down here. 

I might say sort of informally that we have been struggling up 
North with the salmon problem. We had the lowest pack in 46 
years, Which is a very serious matter for those who make their living 
by fishing, particularly in Alaska. Economically it has become a 
serious matter to the Puget Sound area, too, and we have devoted 
ourselves a great deal on this trip to the west coast to fishery matters 
because of these two very serious situations, both in tuna and in 
salmon. 

I think we know more of the causes of the salmon depletion, but 
that becomes mainly a conservation problem rather than the problem 
I think you have here, and I hope we will be able to do something 
about that. 

At the outset, I don’t want to say that we can do this or do that when 
we finally determine what we think are the justifiable causes or the 
reasons for this plight of the tuna industry, but I want to assure you 
at the outset that I will do the best I know how to help, and I think 
that is what you want me to do. It is a complicated problem and a 
complex one. 

I listened to some of your people in San Francisco on Monday who 
came in from sea to be able to come and talk to us. They did in a 
general way talk about the situation. 

I did at that time also—because I have been on top of the State 
Department as vigorously as I know how, with the aid of some of 
your own people who represent California—I did release up there 
on Monday afternoon two long letters from the State Department, 
which the counsel here and the clerk have copies of, in answer to several 
requests that I have made to them regarding this situation. To me 
the answers are somewhat amusing, but I will leave it up to you to 
see whether you think they are. I ‘said in San Francisco that I didn’t 
think they gave us any good reasons at all for lack of action on this 
matter, particularly in view of the seriousness of it, but they are 
here and this is their last statement on it, which I presume is their 
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policy, their now firm policy both as to albacore and nonalbacore 
duties, and our relation with the Japanese Government and on do- 
mestic matters. 

In the latter part of June or July, I forget which it is—July 7, the 
first part of July— as chairman of the Committee on F isheries, I 
called together in Washington a great number of people involved 
in this matter anticipating even then how serious this was at that 
time and how serious it might get. The State Department sent up 
representatives; the Tariff Commission sent up representatives; your 
own Congressman was there, Cecil King was there, and oar 
Kuchel, and Wilson, and Jackson of my ‘St: ite, and we had quite 
lone discussion on this whole matter. 

At that time, as the basis for the State Department’s position 
now in this matter, they promised us that they were doing something 
about it, and that they expected to have some answer for us within 
ashort time. I think we will be able to discuss them further tomorrow, 
but I just wanted to give you this preliminary outline of what we are 
trying to do in hopes that we can accomplish something, and, as | 
say, | don’t want to necessarily prejudge it, but I want you to know 
at the outset that I am deeply concerned about it and I want to be as 
helpful as I can. 

[ wanted to give these as preliminary remarks. This is what we 
have done up to date. 

Now, I understand we have one witness here with whom we can 
start tonight. She is Mrs. Florence McDougall, of the California 
State Grange. She took the day off and came a long way, and we 
will hear from her at this time. Mrs. McDougall, we will be glad 
to hear from you. 

Mrs. McDougall, before you proceed, there are some people here 
from San Diego, I understand, and San Diego has been wanting me 
to come down there on this trip, if possible. I didn’t know whether 
I could arrange the schedule to do it, and I don’t know yet, because 
now I have lost a day because of this delay in the airplane situation, 
but I would suggest that the San Diego ey that can and will be 
here tomorrow testify here in case we don’t get a chance to go to San 
Diego. 

Now I will be glad to hear from you, Mrs. McDougall. One other 
thing I wanted to say—pardon me for interrupting you—but in all 
this testimony we will keep the record open, or people can put in the 
record a statement, if they wish, and highlight it or testify in any way 
they want. We will keep the record open for several days because 
we do want to go back there with, I hope, a good record with which 
to justify our request to the State Department and other govern- 
mental bodies. 

Excuse me. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF FLORENCE McDOUGALL, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. McDoveat,. Thank you very much for granting me this 
courtesy thisevening. I know it is an imposition on you to go through 


with this, and I will try to be as brief as I can and still get my point 
over to you. 
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Tam Mrs. Karl McDougall, of cng at Beach, a member of Newport 
Harbor Grange. My husband and I own two albacore fishing boats. 
These boats have not been fished for 2 years because the market price 
offered for albacore was too low for a profitable operation. I have 
personally fished commercially, so know some of the hardships a fisher- 
man encounters. 

I am present at this hearing in the capacity of chairman of the 
committee on fishing of the California State Grange, a permanent 
committee voted by the Grange at its 83d annual convention just con- 
cluded in Sacramento. For the benefit of those who are curious about 
the Grange, traditionally a farm organization, participating in fishing 
matters, I might state that for the past 4 years the California State 
Grange has ¢ arried on its agenda resolutions pertaining to fishing mat- 
ters, and particularly to the tuna- albacore import situation. 

There are four subordinate granges in California: San Diego, New- 
port, Los Angeles Harbor, and Bodega Bay whose membership 18 
vitally affected by this import situ: ition, and it is in behalf of these 
members, who are in need of assistance, that the Grange has undertaken 
a program to work for legislation that will help them, and it is hoped 
eventually, the industry. 

My references and remarks pertain generally to albacore, one of the 
heaviest of the imports, and because it is known as the small-boat, 
owner-operated type of fishing, and because more of this type fishermen 
are members of the Grange, the California State Grange has extended 
its legislative facilities and abilities toward finding some stable and 
economic solution for at least part of the tuna fishing difficulties. I 
ask for your indulgence in hearing my remarks. 

Technical data covering several years operation of the industry will 
no doubt be furnished your committee to cover every anticipated 
question. Similar data has been presented to other governmental 
committees, and apparently the only impression it made was the basis 
for contradiction of the claims and appeals of the industry, and a 
possible confusion in the minds of our legislators as to exactly ‘what it 
was the industry was asking for, or a well taken subject for passing 
the buck and losing it in the confusion. 

For the past 5 years a concentrated program and drive has been 
underway to save the fishing industry; all the publicity was directed 
under that slogan; thousands upon thousands of letters have been 
solicited and written to our legislators, at State and Federal levels, 
to use their influence to save the fishing industry. Appeal after appeal 
has been made to committee after committee by group after group— 
save the fishing industry. Everyone has been appealing to be sav ed 
but the fisherman himself. He has repeatedly been subjected to cuts in 
the market price of his product, and he has had no redress but to accept 
the price offered as being better than nothing at all. Consequently 
he has been working at a Joss, which can be pr oved by statistics. 

We fishing people have finally decided it was high time we were being 

saved, and it is a certainty that, if the fisherman i is not saved, there 
will not be an industry to worry about saving. I am sure science has 
not yet produced a fish that will walk up to the cannery door and say, 
“Let me in.’ 

Save the industry—What is the industry?—any industry? It is 
an inanimate object, composed of many facets all engaged in one 
purpose: The refinement of a raw product. 
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A producer—Who is a prime producer? He is the man who brings 
the raw product to the industry. 

Each 1s dependent on the other for economic survival but there is 
one thing certain in this particular instance. The fisherman came 
first and the industry was built up afterwards. There is no prover- 
bial hen-and-egg question involved here. This fact holds true now, 
as it always will—no prime producer, no industry. ‘That is something 
for extremely serious thought, and apparently up to this point it has 
been lost in the vast confusion of the industry’s appeals. 

[ am convinced, after watching all the efforts of the industry and 
its associate factions being brushed aside and virtually considered of 
no consequence or importance, that the program has been dead wrong. 
The entire approach has been backward. I have attended meetings 
and more meetings where appeals were being made of other groups, 
organizations and business associates to enlist their support to save 
the fishing industry. I have heard the response time and again, 
“What is your program? What do you want? We cannot help you 
if you do not know, or cannot agree, on what you want.” Personally 
| haven’t heard a formula presented that has been agreeable to the 
industry, mainly because there are too many factions w ‘thin the whole 
that have to be satisfied, and just a little prejudice and ax-grinding 
had to be accomplished before the formula would even stand a chance 
of presentation to the entire industry. 

The prime producer—the fisherman himself—and the fisherman 
alone holds the solution to this problem right in the palm of his hand, 
and by a judicious, well counseled and tolerant program ; by common- 
sense guidance and a sound workable formula, he can save himself and 
save the industry. At this point he is about as far down the ladder 
of economic bankruptcy as he can go, and one more step, if he must 
take it, into total oblivion, won’t make much difference. These past 
4 years have seasoned him well; he has a good education in the pro- 
cram of “step aside,” and he is partly to blame for his present situation 
because he did not know how to go about trying to remedy it, and no 
one else bothered to take up his cause. 

During some fifty-odd years the tuna fishing industry in California 
has expanded to a tremendous position in the economy of our State, 
and we always had been under that impression, the economy of our 
Nation. Apparently we have been laboring under a delusion, because 
now the fishing people find no one is conc cerned with their welfare, 
neither the industry or their Government. They have never had to 
fight for the privilege of risking their lives to provide food for the 
populace, and no one was standing i in line for their jobs. They had, 
and until recently, operated on a gentleman's s agreement with mutual 
confidence and trust in each other. Economic pressure has removed 
even that trust, and now here they are, face to face with a disaster 
too great for them to overcome by ‘themselves, and they do not know 
what to do, or to whom they should go, because they have always been 
individuals, individual businessmen, even though they are not recog- 
nized as such in any phase of our Federal, State, or local economic 
structure, except for the taxes and tributes they must pay to operate 
their business. 

You should never condemn or complain about anything unless you 
have some remedy to offer for its betterment. I have no sure cure 
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either, except an unshakable conviction that when the producer— 
the fisherman—receives the same consideration for the purchase of 
his product and a guaranteed market at a price which permits him 
to continue his production and supplies him with the same standard 
of living as other business and workers in this country—and I stress 
in this countr y and no other—only then will you have full production, 
conservation in preserving this natural resource which happens to 
be food, and a sound industry. 

Industry uses as an excuse for the nec essity of importations the fact 
that home production is not sufficient to meet the demand. If that 
is the case, do not hamper home production. Encourage it by every 
educational means available, by scientific research, by providing more 
modern equipment, by a guaranteed market for the product at an 
operationally profitable figure. 

Every country in the world who has had fisheries as one of its 
resources is working furiously to expand it; and we? We are being 
pushed into b: ankrupte: y; the result of our 50 years of work ignored: 
our market offered to and taken by foreign competition. W hy? 

How do you go about explaining to a teen-ager that he or she cannot 
have or do the things his friends do because their dad is a fisherman— 
because he can’t get any money for the work he has done—because he 
doesn’t know any other kind of work that will provide a living? He 
can’t even borrow money on the strength of collateral he can furnish, 
and our own Government heads the list with refusal to grant a loan 
to this small-business man to tide him over a desperate period, and in 
cold, blunt words tells him, “An analysis of your application indicates 
that the business would not be operationally profitable to permit the 
repayment of the loan, and we must return your application.” On 
one hand we are told we are bad risks because our business is not 
making money, and on the other hand we are told, “You are not hurt,” 
and we are obliged to uplift our foreign competitor from the threat 
of communism. We are doing everything in the world to breed a 
similar brand of communism right here at home by permitting in- 
equality and discrimination in favor of complete foreign domination 
and home elimination. 

By no stretch of the imagination would our Government or any 
industry dare to say to the farmer, the dairyman, the cattleman, the 
poultryman, or any other producer of food, “We don’t particularly 
need you, we are not concerned with your — situation; we can 
vet what we want and need outside this Nation, and we can get it 
cheaper or at least at the same price we pay you.” That would bring 
wholesale economic suicide to our entire Nation. Why, then, should 
the fisherman, another food supplier, be placed in a category all by 
himself and in a situation where he cannot even obtain a hearing for 
his cause ? 

The fisherman wants a clear definition of his position in the eco- 
nomic structure of this State and of this Nation, and he wants that 
definition without any reservations, ifs or buts. He either is, or he 
is not, an important segment in the maintenance of life in this country. 

Tf he is, then he has the right to ask for some measure of security, 
he has the right to ask for a guaranteed market, with a definitely 
insured floor under it to permit him to cope with the economic living 
situations which govern our country today. He will never supply 
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too much of his product—nature and the elements take care of that 
in a leveling-off process. There will never be warehouses stacked 
to the roof with canned albacore, because industry will use the science 
and research at its command and will create new markets and expand 
its present markets, and industry will in turn be prosperous. There 
will never be a time when we will have to send Government officials 
throughout the world and beg other ni itions to buy our fish—it just 
pature ally isn’t produced in such quantities. 

If he is not, and he is faced with the ultimatum of becoming a 
bankrupt in favor of a foreign competitor, then his Government must 
be prepared to support him and his family, must be prepared to 
absorb his boats and equipment, must wipe off the books of finance 
everywhere all of his obligations; and from that day forward, must 
be reconciled to the loss of a producer in a Nation that is outgrowing 
its ability to retain the necessary percentage of its producing popu- 
lation. IL cannot believe that the Government of this Nation is so 
shortsighted as to do a thing like that. 

lo start a program of security and stabilization for the fisherman, 
we ask for a quota on imports. The fisherman has never advocated 
. closed market—he has in the past shared, and he will continue to 
do so, but not to the point of infringement and seizure of his home 
uurket. ‘The basic theory is simple, and could be developed into 
a reality. Assure the fisherman—the producer—financial security 
mm an adequi ite market for his product. Establish a guaranty pro- 
cram, an Insurance program if you wish to call it that, for the pur- 
chase of his product, underwrite a stable market price. Depositors 
in banks are insured against loss by Government insurance; the 
farmer is protected in some measure, although getting smaller every 

y, but still a gesture by our Government to supply some security 
ied being forced to stop producing; the pork raiser, the cattle- 
nan, the dairyman, the steel mills, the automobile and manufacturing 
industries, the airplane industry, and last but by far not least, almost 

every other nation on the face of the earth is economically under- 

‘itten by our Government against economic disaster. 

TI he fisherman—a producer: asks for the same consideration, and 
on that theme all resolutions in the agenda of the grange will be 
channeled toward one objective: Security for the fisherman, the 
industry will find its own true level and it will in turn be saved. 
Ignore the fisherman—the food producer—and you have spelled dis- 
aster for the industry as well as thousands of its dependents. 

Attached hereto are copies of the resolutions which were unani- 
mously passed at this session of the grange convention, and which 
represent the basic agenda. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 











RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Government of the United States, through an official act of the 
State Department, has just concluded a tariff trade concession pact with Japan 
which includes, among other things, tuna and tunalike fish imported from Japan 
in all forms; fresh-frozen, and canned in a variety of forms; and 

Whereas the American fishing industry on the west coast has reached a state 
of possible financial bankruptcy, and will take with it many other businesses 
Supported by the fishing industry, with the prospect of losses of millions of 
dollars, and causing an employment and financial situation in the State of 
California that cannot be foretold ; and 
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Whereas the security and economy of the American people, particularly the 
American workingman, must be the first consideration of the Government of 
the United States and its officials ; and 

Whereas American free enterprise is bound by Government restrictions and 
ean be sacrificed by the binding pacts of the Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all segments of the fishing industry on the west coast strongly 
bind together and take immediate steps to secure official and complete representa- 
tive exploration of every channel of relief now tendered by the Government 
to agriculture and other industries and private enterprises, whether given as 
distress relief; emergency relief; subsidy; grants; contracts, etc., for methods 
of relief to this industry and its restabilization on the west coast, and which is 
a policy which the Japanese Government agencies maintain and finance for their 
commercial fisheries expansion; and be it further 

Resolved, That immediate requests be made through proper representative 
channels of the President of the United States; the Vice President; Secretary of 
State; Secretary of the Interior; Secretary of Agriculture; Secretary of Com- 
merece, and the Secretary of Labor for initiation of emergency legislation for 
prompt financial assistance to this industry and its people; that reliefs under 
the State unemployment act be made immediately available to fishermen, who 
have been denied this benefit in the past; that reliefs under the Bankruptcy Act 
be extended to fishermen in the same proportions as extended to the farmer; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a meeting be arranged at highest levels with Government ofli- 
cials and representative heads of all phases of the fishing industry and affected 
groups, at the very earliest possible date, to effect a relief program for this in- 
dustry until some equitable import quota can be established; and be it further 

Resolved, That as an immediate emergency relief measure, the President of 
the United States authorize the immediate allocation of sufficient funds for the 
purchase of all fish now held in storage on American vessels in American west- 
coast ports, particularly San Pedro and San Diego, to meet immediate financial 
assistance required by the owners and workers, and that the heads of the 
canning industry be promptly approached on this subject. 

(This resolution unanimously adopted at the 83d annual convention of the 
California State Grange in Sacramento, Calif., October 18-21, 1955.) 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas there exist certain methods of distribution to the buying public of 
canned fish, namely tuna, and/or albacore, in sealed cans where the contents are 
not visible to the buyer where the condition, quantity, and quality of the contents 
must be accepted from the printed label attached; and 

Whereas for the past 4 years there have been heavy importations of foreign 
frozen tuna and albacore, packed in the United States, where the label on the 
can does not identify the contents as an import, or name the exporting country ; 
and 

Whereas the heavy inventories of this import, accepted duty free, has caused 
an extreme hardship on the American tuna fishing industry, both in the price 
of the raw product and the domination of the market by the exporting country ; 
and 

Whereas the American housewife cannot now determine, or have any method 
of choice, in buying the products of American labor or the foreign import, 
since the brand names formerly associatied with the highest grade of American 
products now are also used on the foreign import without so identifying; and 

Whereas the retail price of the two products do not vary in sufficient monetary 
amount to be a determining factor in the choice of purchase; and 

Whereas no bill has been enacted covering the subject of fish and fish products 
as being protected by the health and safety code, or its amendments, in the 
matter of substitutions or inferiorities ; and 

Whereas inanimate objects and materials such as Christmas decorations, 
chinaware, ceramics, photographic lens, toys, bicycles, automobiles and many 
other items are all properly identified as imports by stamp or other legend 
thereon, and which permits the buyer a freedom of choice in purchase, and such 
objects do not constitute any hazard to health if of an inferior quality; and 

Whereas certain imports of food products and fish from European countries 
are and must be labeled as imports : Therefore be it 
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Resolved, The California State Grange initiate such necessary legislative pro 
cedure as required to place before the coming National Grange convention a 
request to the Congress of the United States for a revised labeling act to specify 
import raw fish as such, canned in the United States; and that the identification 
on the label be in type no smaller than the name of the canner, processor, or 
packer of the fish, and that it be suggested similar identification be placed on 
all labels for canned fish which are the product of American labor; that totally 
imported canned fish be prominently identified as such on the label, stating the 
name of the exporting country. 

(This resolution unanimously adopted at the 83d annual convention of the 
California State Grange at Sacramento, Calif., October 18-21, 1955.) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Health and Safety Code of the State of California has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of safeguarding the buying public against impure, syn- 
thetic, artiflcial, substandard and inferior brands of foods, drugs, and materials, 
where such inferior, substandard, artificial, synthetic and impure foods, drugs, 
and materials cannot be determined by the use of the five senses, and the judg- 
ment of the buying public; and 

Whereas certain amendments to this code were duly passed at the last session 
of the California State Legislature, under senate bill No. 861, and applying by 
specific designation to “meat and meat products”; and 

Whereas the same regulations and requirements set forth to protect the buying 
public in the matter of “meats” are applicable to and should be amended to 
include “fish and fish products, fresh, frozen, frozen-packed, and canned”: and 

Whereas there are now being practiced devious methods of representations in 
the matter of canned fish, specifically of the tuna and/or albacore specie: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, This Grange County Pomona Grange No. 36 does vigorously advocate 
and request the California State Grange to initiate the necessary procedures 
required to bring this matter before the coming session of the State legislature, 
requesting an amendment to all health and safety, pure food and drug codes. to 
include the prime product of “fish and fish products, in all forms, fresh, frozen, 
frozen-pagked, and canned.” 

(This fesolution unanimously adopted at the 83d annual convention of the 
California State Grange in session in Sacramento, Calif., October 18-21, 1955.) 

A continuous resolution has annually been put before the member- 
ship for the past 3 years advocating action toward a quota, and that 
is an integral part of the entire program. If you are at all familiar 
with the history of the grange as an organization, you know of its 
untiring patience and tenacity of purpose. Once a job i is undertaken, 
if it is fund: mentally right, and it is for the assistance of any segment 
of its members in distress, there is no letup until a satisfactory conelu- 
sion isreached. The greatest asset our organization has is its fraternal 
bond and personal obligation of each member to assist another who is 
in trouble, and with almost a million members across the United States, 
and the recommendation of this California Committee on Fishing and 
the California State grange master, Mr. George Sehlmeyer, the fisher- 
man has obtained a powerful ally, and in behalf of all the members of 
iy committee, I am happy to be able to extend a hand of friendship 
and assistance to the American fisherman, the farmer of the sea. 

Thank you for your courtesy and patience in hearing me to conclu- 
sion, and if I m: iy ask a favor of your committee, I would appreciate 
it very much if you would assist in sec uring grange recognition at 


future hearings on this subject, after the next Congr ess returns to 
session. 


72807—56——28 
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As you know, the National Grange office is in Washington, and we 
will arrange for a representative to attend these hearings if he can 
gain recognition. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Mrs. McDougall, has this resolution been sent 
to the National Grange? 

Mrs. McDovean. It will go to the National Grange next week. 
The convention takes up in Cleveland on the 16th, and my husband and 
{ will be there particularly on the fishing problem and to support the 
State grange master in his recommendations, and the resolutions will 
go to the national convention. 

Senator Macnuson. I would suggest that it would be very helpful 
in whatever we may want to do in this matter that if such an organiza- 
tion as the Grange, which would command support from all over the 
country—as you know, it is a strong organization in my State, the 
largest farm organization—that it would be very helpful if the Na- 
tional Grange could adopt whatever resolutions they may desire on 
this problem. 

Mrs. McDoveauu. I believe IT can be almost certain in saying that 
they will, because the National Grange in the past, when this situation 
came up 5 years ago, undertook some solutions, and our Washington 
representative attended some of the tariff meetings, and I found the 
testimony recorded in the Senate Journals. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this just briefly: You are of the 
personal opinion, as are some of the organizations such as the Cali- 
fornia Grange, that one of the prime things to be done first, with first 
priority, is this matter of imports, is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. McDoucatu. Yes, I do. I think the quota is the prime and 
No. 1 alleviation of some of the difficulty, and when that is 
relieved to a certain extent, the other problems will follow in true 
course and each one taken up individually and not confused with 
another issue. 

Senator Magnuson. But that even if that should be done, which 
would, in your opinion, give some relief on this matter, or a great 
deal, there is still something further in this industry that must be 
done in the nature of getting together in the way of, say, marketing 
agreements or fish stabilization prices, such as we do in the other 
forms of food producing. 

Mrs. McDovucatu. Yes, very definitely. I think, very definitely, and 
I think we must try to reach a more stable situation. The fluctuation 
of the market from year to year is too great to grant any individual 
any stability or any guarantee of his own personal and economic sta- 
bility, and I think that we must definitely work on that as one of the 
first things, and that is to stabilize and have a solid, sound stable 
market that can be relied on. 

Senator Maenuson. Well, in following that theory, wouldn’t we be 
doing, or attempting to do, or suggesting to be done what has been 
done in all other fields of agriculture ? 

Mrs. McDoveauu. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. And because of the sensitive economy of agri- 
culture, we have passed many laws and we have administered many 
laws and provided methods all tending toward the stabilization of 
the farmers’ prices, and, of course, right now there is a big political 
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fight being raised all over the country just on that principle. Of 
course, the whole goal is the stabilization, and I have often thought 
that, and way bask 3 in 1950 I introduced I guess the only bill that ever 
has been introduced on this problem that anyone ever paid any atten- 
tion to in C ongress, which was called a F isheri les Stabilization Act. I 
have no pride of author ship in it, it is a complex subject, but I was 
trying to see if I couldn't get the fishing industry under the same 
sort of protective cloak that we did and have been doing for other 
agricultural products, as far as price stabilization. 

Mrs. McDoveaty. Well, personally I believe, and I believe it is the 
concensus of opinion of nearly the entire Grange membership in these 
atlee ted areas, th: at near ly every law. ever ‘Vv protect ion that is afforded 
by our Government for agriculture can apply to the fis hermen and 

heries because they are both prime producers and they both have 
ides same market problems. 

Senator Macnuson. It can be extended to fisheries because primar- 
ily, as you say, they are farmers of the sea, and I think you bring up 
a good point and we had bette r start thinking about it because with 
our increase In popul: ition of 2,500,000 a vear, people living longer, 

iank God, having more time, consuming better, we are voing to have 
to look to the sea for a food potential in the future much more than 
we do. 

Mrs. McDoveatu. That is our belief, and that is why we are going 
to hang on to the bitter end, and we certainly thank you for your 
efforts in our behalf. 

Senator Magnuson. I suggest for the benefit of those interested 
that you look at this bill—I don’t know how many copies we have 
of this bill, but I never got any place with it, I will tell you that, but 
it was a good idea way back in 1950, and I still think it is a good idea. 

Mrs. McDoucaty. Maybe we can do something about that. 

Senator Magnuson. I hate to recess this meeting, but I am sure 
you will all understand. It is now after 6 o’clock and you all want to 
vo home and e 

We will recess until tomorrow at 10, and the San Diego people who 

an testify, I would suggest that they do it here. We will recess until 
LO o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 6:05 p. m. the hearing was adjourned until 10 

o clock a.m., November 3, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
San Pedro, Calif. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment at 10 a. m., at the 
Yugoslav-American Hall, 17th and Palos Verdes, San Pedro, Calif., 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, presiding. 

Present: Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel and Edward Jarrett, clerk. 

Senator Maenuson. We will come to order. 

The chairman first would like to read a telegram, which is very 
short, a telegram which I think is quite inte resting from the Propeller 
Club of the United States supporting this program of American-flag 
fishing efforts, which is a maritime program we are all interested in. 

(The document is as follows :) 

Propeller Club support American Merchant Marine. Also believe support 
should be given American-flag fishing vessels. We support San Diego delegation 
attending your hearing. Request your earnest consideration of their testimony. 

J. C. Potts, 
President of Propeller Club of United States, Port of San Diego. 

Our first witness this morning is an assemblyman, Vincent Thomas. 
We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Thomas. 

May I just say to all the witnesses that we will keep the record open 
for exhibits or more detailed statements for several days, so that any 
of the witnesses that want to highlight their testimony, why, we will 
have it all in the record. 


STATEMENT OF ASSEMBLYMAN VINCENT THOMAS, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Tuomas. Senator, I would like to say that I am appearing here 
as vice chairman of the Commission on Interstate Cooperation, and 
first I want to thank you for taking such a keen interest in the subject. 
[ feel that with your help in W ashington we may secure some relief 
for this serious problem here in California. 

The Interstate Cooperation Commission took this problem under 
consideration at the request of Governor Knight, and as you know, the 
commission was created for the purpose of handling interstate com- 
pacts and agreements, and also problems affecting 

Senator Maenuson. Let’s get down to brass tacks right there. You 
are an assemblyman and you know Sacramento. What does Governor 
Knight think about this? I know you can’t speak for him, but you 
can give us your opinion. 

Mr. Toomas. Yes. Governor Knight is in full accord with the prob- 
lem of regulating some type of quota, and also he is in favor of some 
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agreement between the two Governments of Japan and the United 
States on a friendly basis on some type of regulation. He has made 
that statement to our Commission of which he is an official—an ex 
officio, the head of it. He appoints the chairman, and also other gov- 
ernmental directors on the commission, and the commission has adopted 
the following policy which I would have to read. It is very short. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand that. Let me ask you this: Will 
Governor Knight make direct representation to the State Department 
on this matter / 

Mr. Trromas. I think he has, but he operates and he works through 
the commission which is created for this purpose. 

Senator Magnuson. And you feel sure that the decision or the 
opinion of the commission, which will be related to him as ex officio 
chairman, that he will vigorously support that insofar as his directive 
to the State Department ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. He has endorsed the findings of the commission, 
which I will read. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, that is good support and I think we 
ought to have that. I will ask about the two Senators later. 

Mr. Tuomas. Here is the statement and policy adopted by the 
commission and, of course, it was adopted June 23, 1955. 

Senator Magnuson. Is this a legislative commission ? 

Mr. Tomas. No. It is a commission created by statute. 

Senator Magnuson. Of which some legislators are members ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, and the attorney general is a member, the lieu- 
tenant governor, director of finance and the director of agriculture 
is the executive secretary, and we are a part of the council of State 
government, and we have our regional meetings, and the California 
commission adopted this policy regarding this matter, which I will 
read. It is very short. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

Despite an increase in the American tuna market from 4 to 11 million cases 
since 1945, the domestic tuna industry, originally created and very largely 
developed by California canners, has undergone and continues to experience 
serious injury. The progressive increase in imports, principally from Japan, 
more and more supplant rather than supplement production by domestic fisher- 
men and canners. 

For examle, declines in production, employment, prices, Wages, serious and 
continuing delays in unloadings of vessels holding thousands of tons of fish 
aboard over long periods of time, additional delays in their sailings, decreases 
in the number and tonnage of tuna fishing vessels, all testify to serious injury 
to the producer-fisherman. 

Similarly, domestic processors have encountered severe competition from 
canned imports leading to marginal earnings and, in many cases, actual losses, 
serious inventory problems, and the bare restrictions of working eapital. The 
latter conditions have even necessitated reduction in advertising, the medium 
most responsible for expansion of the domestic market. 

So the commission adopted the following problem, which is the 
immediate critical problem : 

Many boats with full loads of frozen tuna have been, and are being held at 
dock for periods beyond two months. Furthermore, many boats are then re- 
strained from sailing again for additional periods. In consequence, a high per- 
centage of the fleet is idle. 

By law the fisherman cannot draw unemployment insurance until after the 
boats are unloaded. Further, they must stand watches aboard in the interim. 
A substantial number have not received wages or money fer many months. 
They and their families are desperate. 
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Now, here are the possible remedies that the commission suggested 
as of June to the State Department in Washington at our conference. 
First: 

Purchases by such governmental agencies as the Department of Defense and 
Veterans’ Administration. 
I understand since June there have been some purchases. 


Loans to boatowners, where practicable, by the Small Business Administration 
upon adequate security to alleviate immediate financial problems, 

Of course, back in Washington the Small Business Administration 
advised us that the loans must be on a 6 percent interest basis. 

The long range general problem. 

Here are the possible remedies that the commission agreed on: 

First : 

An equitable quota agreement covering frozen and canned tuna between the 
Governments of the United States and Japan; or 

A voluntary quota agreement instituted by the suggestion of the Government of 
the United States and policed by Japan; and 

Such actions as are appropriate and effective which may be undertaken by 
agencies of the Government of the United States. 

The reason for that voluntary agreement was that just recently 
the United States and some of the Central American countries had a 
problem involving a tung oil situation, which was similiar to—and I 
may say the same as the problem we have here—and the Governments 
agreed to regulate the importation of tung oil, and the problem has 
been solved. 

i want to say that the commission had its first meeting on this 
problem May 23.1955, and I want to take leave to submit the minutes 
showing that the entire industry was represented and gave testimony 
before the commission, and this is the minutes, which you will find 
very inte resting. 

The second conference we had we agreed to appoint Mr. Charles 
Carry of the Canners Association and Mr. Harold Carey of the Amer- 
ican Tuna Boat Association as consultants. The commission felt that 
the two men, with their background and their experience—Mr. 
Charles Carry from the Nation: il Canners Association, he is with the 

California Canners now, and Mr. Harold Carey doing research work 
on this problem, could furnish all of the data, so the Commission had 
a meeting with the State Department in Washington, and may I say 
it was one of the most complete meetings, being represented by nine 
governmental agencies, the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Defense, and so on. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, those governmental agencies, of course, 
were called in after our meeting in June. 

Mr. Toomas, That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. And they suggested they would get these 
agencies. 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. Then our final report makes reference to the 
nine agencies who have apparently concurred in the report of the State 
Department. Then you folks met w ith them after they were set up? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Now, the State Department was very much in sym- 
pathy. May I say there was a delegation of wives of fishermen of 
San Diego on that, also, who were sitting in with us as observers. That 
is Mrs. George Zelutt and two other ladies representing fishermen’s 
wives. And may I say they sat in in this hearing in Washington, and 
at that time the State Department gave us some releases that I would 
like to file with your committee so you could check. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

[Department of State—for the press, June 21, 1955, No. 374] 
STUDY OF THE SITUATION OF THE DOMESTIC TUNA INDUSTRY 

A delegation representing the California Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, composed of California State officials, accompanied by representatives of 
the canning and fishing segments of the tuna industry and of the Council of 
State Governments, called on Under Secretary of State Herbert C. Hoover, Jr., 
and other officials of the United States Government on June 20, to discuss the 
situation which has arisen in the industry in California. Mr. Maurice C. Sparling, 
chairman of the commission, and Assemblyman Vincent Thomas, vice chairman 
of the commission, headed the delegation. The delegation was accompanied by 
Representative Robert C. Wilson, of the 30th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Merrell F. Small, administrative assistant to Senator Thomas 
Kuchel. 

In addition to representatives of the Department of State, representatives of 
the Departments of the Interior, Commerce, and Treasury were also present 
to meet with members of the delegation. Mr. Jack Martin, administrative 
assistant to the President, also attended the meeting. 

Various related aspects of the tuna situation in California were discussed. 
The delegation presented information bearing on the matter and advanced a 
number of suggestions to deal with the situation. The Government representa- 
tives indicated that this matter is now under immediate and active study by 
the executive branch. It is expected that this study will be completed in the 
very near future. 

The delegation is planning to meet further with other agencies of the Goy- 
ernment to consider the situation in the tuna industry in California. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you recall who in the State Department 
sat in in this conference / 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., was the chairman 
at first, and then Mr. Kalijarvi, I think his name was—— 

Senator Magnuson. Was Mr. Herrington at the conference ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; he was present. He also was present. 

Senator Magnuson. Was Florence Kirlin there? 

Mr. THomas. Well, here are the ones that were present. Fish and 
Wildlife, Mr. Sandberg; Jack Martin, from the White House; Stru- 
binger, from Customs; Audett, from Customs; Fred Smith, from the 
Treasury Department; Hendrick, from the Treasury Department; 
Campen, from the State Department: Deturk, from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; Diroll, from the State Department; McKinney, 
from the Small Business Administration. 

Well, every department was represented, and the man that took 
over the meeting after Mr. Hoover opened the meeting and presented 
the problem to the State Department was Mr. Kalijarvi. He is a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 

So the entire matter was fully presented. Mr. Charles Carry and 
Mr. Harold Carey presented a wonderful case to the State Depart- 
ment, and at that time we had recommended that some sort of agree- 
ment be made with Japan on a friendly basis. 
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Governor Knight instructed our commission—realizing that this is 
a Federal question—that the only remedies ultimately would have to 
come from the State Department, No. 1, the President, or Congress, 
that 3 agencies or the 3 departments that I have just mentioned, and 
they would be the place to go to get final relief. 

Now I want to file with you—— 

Senator Magnuson. I think we are all very appreciative of Gov- 
ernor Knight’s support—and there is nothing in my statement that 
intimates other wise—but I wanted the record to show that because 
there may be occasions in the future when I would like to quote the 
support of Governor Knight. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the records will show—the minutes of — 

Senator Maanuson. He has been very active, I understand that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; he has been very active. 

The meeting was set up by Senator Kuchel with the State Depart- 
ment, and as you recall, I discussed this-—— 

Senator Maenuson. I might say right here that Senator Kuchel 
sat in with me in San Francisco where we had just a small part of 
the hearing from the tuna fishers who were off Golden Gate. They 
came in from sea, Senator Kuchel did want me to express his regrets 
that he couldn’t be here for this hearing due to prior commitments. 

Also for the record, I want to say that all the Congressmen in 
the area and the two Senators were invited to come here if they could 
make it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Our commission intends to do the following, pro- 
7 iding that we secure the support from the fishing industry. It is 

he desire of the commission—and we had discussed this matter 
ace —of taking this problem before the regional meetings and secure 
support, and also take it to the Council of State Government’s meeting 
next year and secure their support. 

The Council of State Government, as you recall, is a pretty good 
jistrument to work through, and I had hoped that the fishing indus try 
would take advantage of using that agency and our commission to 
assist them in taking this matter and securing the necessary support 
from other commissions and the Members of Congress. 

I want to say this: That our commission was very grateful to the 
Save Our Fishermen Committee here in San Pedro. It is headed 
by Mrs. Xitco. They did a tremendous job of letting the people know 
in the United States the problem that we have, and I hope they con- 
tinue because they did put ina lot of work, and the delegation came 
to Sacramento, and the Governor’s s statement is in the record, the 
Lieutenant Governor’s statement is in the record, the commission’s 
statements are there, and I would like to file our report which we 
gave to the Governor June 19. 

(The matters referred to are as follows :) 





MINUTES 


CALIFORNIA COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 23, 1955. 
The regular meeting of the California Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
was called into session at 2 p. m., May 23, 1955, by Chairman Sparling, in room 
3191, State capitol, Sacramento. 
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Members in attendance: 


Gov. Goodwin J. Knight, ex officio member of the commission 
Maurice C. Sparling, chairman 
Senator James J. McBride 
Senator Louis G. Sutton 
Assemblyman Montivel A. Burke 
Assemblyman Lloyd Lowrey 
Assemblyman Vincent Thomas 
Assemblyman Richard H. McCollister 
Assemblyman Clayton A. Dills 
Administrative members: 
Lt. Gov. Harold J. Powers 
Frank M. Jordan, secretary of state, Sacramento 
T. Fred Bagshaw, special assistant to director, representing Frank B, 
Durkee, director of public work, Sacramento 
John Morrison, deputy attorney general, representing Edmund G. Brown, 
attorney general, Sacramento 
Others in attendance who made appearances were: 
Harold F. Cary, general manager, American Tuna Boat Association, San Diego 
Arnold J. Klaus, assistant manager, San Diego Chamber of Commerce 
Capt. and Mrs. Joseph C. Rogers, San Diego 
Mrs. Ben Maugham, San Diego 
David Carsten, managing partner, Harbor Boat & Yacht Co. 
Earl A. Mansell, mayor, city of Chula Vista 
Anthony D. Sokolich, San Pedro 
Frank Ungaro, fisherman and boatowner, San Pedro 
Mrs. Andrew Xitco, San Pedro 
Mrs. Grace C. Holdaway 
Mrs. Mamie Yelusich, San Pedro 
Clark Williams, San Diego ship supplier 
Herbert Davis, assistant executive director, California Fish Canners Association 
Richard Croker, chairman, Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission, care of State 
department of fish and game, Sacramento 
Stanley Krummel, secretary-manager, Commercial Fishermen’s Insurance Ex- 
change, San Pedro 
Mrs. Florence McDougall, secretary, Orange County-Pomona Grange, Balboa 
Island 
Kirt McBride, California State Grange, Sacramento 
Among the many others in attendance were: 


Senator Fred H. Kraft, San Diego 

Hon. Frank Luckel, assemblyman, San Diego 

Hon. Sheridan N. Hegland, assemblyman, La Mesa 

Hon. Jack Schrade, assemblyman, El Cajon 

Hon. Wanda Sankary, assemblywoman, San Diego 

Vy. J. Samson, fishery marketing specialist, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, San Pedro 

Cc. J. Haggerty, California State Federation of Labor, San Francisco 

Elton K. MeQuery, western representative, Council of State Governments, San 
Francisco 

Theodore N. Jenner, departmental secretary, governor's office 

Tom Bright, press secretary, governor’s office 

W. C. Jacobsen, executive secretary, California Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation, Sacramento 

Mr. and Mrs. Dominic Misetich, Mrs. Frank Amalfitano, S. F. Marchins, Nick 
Apple, Mrs. Nellie G. Gillette, Mrs. Peter Guarrasi, Mrs. Roland Virissimo, Mrs. 
Frank Monaka, Mrs. Mathew Bodul, Mrs. Sam Yukovich, Robert Mezin, An- 
drew Kuljis, Mrs. Stanley Ziobro, Mrs. Sam Cracchiolo, Mrs, John Buratovich, 
Mrs. Chas. Dragicevich, Mrs. Jerry Thomas, Mrs. Anton Misetich, Mrs. Nick 
Bush, Nick Pecoraro, John K, Vilicich, and Cliff B. Weitz 
Mr. Sparling stated that the special meeting of the California Commission on 

Interstate Cooperation was being held for the purpose of considering the very 

important subject of tuna fishery in California, and one in which Governor 

Knight was both sympathetic with and cognizant of. Mr. Sparling asked for @ 

word of greeting from Governor Knight. 
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Governor KnieutT. Thank you Chairman Sparling. Governor Powers, mem- 
bers of the commission, ladies and gentlemen. This is a commission created by 
law some years ago. It consists of members of the senate. the assembly, and 
from constitutional offices of State government. Its purpose is to consider mat- 
ters which involve the relations of California with other States and countries. 
In the past, it has worked out fishery compacts with Oregon and Washington 
of immense benefit ; worked on matters involving the wine industry in California, 
other industries, other businesses, all looking towards friendly relations with 
our sister States in the East and elsewhere. These are with my own knowledge, 
because I was a member and chairman of this commission for 7 years. 

You have been invited here today by Assemblymen Luckel, of San Diego; 
Wanda Sankary, of San Diego; Jack Schrade, of EK] Cajon; Sheridan Hegland, of 
La Mesa; and Senator Kraft, of San Diego; and the Commission itself, to con- 
sider this very grave problem of importation of Japanese tuna to our canneries 
here on the coast. 

To be fair with you, we must say that the final power to make a decision in 
this matter rests with the Federal Government and not with the State, not 
in any sense because we are avoiding any responsibility, but because we do not 
have the power in State government to regulate tariff, nor do we have the power 
to formulate relations with foreign countries. However, we do have a very 
large knowledge of the industries of California, and these gentlemen of the 
Commission are all experienced in the business of the State of California. They 
come from districts which represent important industries, such as cattle raising, 
oil, farming, fishing, and many others. Most of them have long service in the 
California Legislature, and have the confidence of the people in their districts. 
They will give a willing and sympathetic ear to your problem. Then they will 
undeubtedly take action as an official body of the State of California. This is 
by way of a background. 

On behalf of the State, I welcome you here. There are 12 million people in 
California. The problems of the people are many. Just a short while ago we 
were running over a list of buildings that the State operates. With the excep- 
tion of the Southern Pacific, we operate and control more property and buildings 
than any other business in California. We operate 60 buildings for the Cali- 
fornia highway patrol; 1380 for the department of employment; 100 buildings 
for the motor vehicle department. There are 5,625,000 automobiles in California ; 
more than a quarter of a million more than any other State. 

These facts are mentioned so that you will understand the heavy responsibility 
on these men who are legislators. They not only make the laws for you, but 
also try to reconcile all of the various considerations coming before the executive 
and legislative bodies to make the right decision. 

We are glad to become better acquainted with you and your problem, and you 
with us. I grew up in San Pedro so I know something of the fishing industry, 
and how important it is to the people of San Diego and San Pedro. I know 
how hard the fishermen in that area must work at a dangerous occupation, and 
we are sympathetic with your problems. 

You are getting a firsthand introduction to your State government. These 
busy men, who work from 10 to 18 hours a day when the legislature is in session, 
are anxious to give their time and get to the heart of your problem, and we hope 
vou will have felt that this day with them was well spent. 

I regret that appointments in my office now keep me from staying here longer— 
on other problems that people are worrying about, such as child care centers, 
taxes, ete. I know you will receive very good attention and consideration here 
from these men, and feel that you will be pleased with the results of this day. 

Mr. Sparling introduced the members of the commission. 

It was moved by Assemblyman Burke, seconded by Assemblyman Dills, and 
carried, that the minutes of the March 17, 1955, meeting of the commission be 
approved without being read. 

Mr. Vincent Thomas briefly stated the problem before the commission as one 
of importing frozen tuna to the United States without adequate tariff protection ; 
that it seriously affects the economy of California, and believed the commission 
could be of great influence to aid in the situation. He commended the representa- 
tives from San Diego—Senator Fred Kraft, Assemblywoman Sankary, Assembly- 
men Frank Luckel and Sheridan Hegland—for their good work in helping to 
bring this matter to the attention of Governor Knight, and now the Governor 
has referred it to the commission on interstate cooperation for immediate con- 
sideration and action. 
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Mr. Sparling stated that the governor has also appointed the commission as 
the governor’s commission to work in cooperation with the Federal Government, 
So we sit in a twofold capacity. 

First witness called was Mr. Harold F. Cary, general manager of the American 
Tuna Boat Association, who expressed the belief that he spoke for most of those 
present, particularly the ladies, who, he stated, had done much work on the 
problem, and who wished him to express appreciation to the governor, the legis- 
lators, and the commission for listening to their problem. He had been requested 
by the ladies’ group to present background data, and they had also asked for the 
commission’s comment. 

Mr. Cary advised that he had been connected with the fishing and boatbuilding 
business for 26 years; that this problem concerns the importation of frozen tuna 
into the United States; that the tuna-fishery people have a peculiar claim on this 
industry because it began in California; and that the tuna market, which has its 
main and greatest outlet in the United States, has been kept alive almost entirely 
by California processors and California producers, but now this vigorous Cali- 
fornia industry has been cut to a considerable degree. He stated that this imports 
problem arose about 20 years ago, when, after California canners in San Diego 
and San Pedro had developed the tuna industry, it became attractive to the 
Japanese who then had gained 40 percent of the market. At that time, the Presi- 
dent adopted a new tariff on canned tuna. Frozen tuna had not then become a 
big problem, because means had not developed to send large quantities of frozen 
tuna to this country. In 1950, because of a change in the trade agreement with 
Mexico, a situation was created where a greater amount of canned tuna was to 
be brought to this country. Asa result, a new duty was requested, but no action 
taken. It is now the fourth year, and it has not been done yet. After seeking 
aid from the United States Tariff Commission, it developed that frozen tuna was 
not within the jurisdiction of the Tariff Commission, but lies within the compe- 
tence of the executive department in Washington. There are declines in domestic 
tuna production, and the trend has been up on imports. In 6 years, the frozen- 
tuna imports have risen from 9 million pounds to 125 million pounds in 1954, 
and yet, at the end of the first 3 months of 1955, frozen-tuna imports are running 
about 60 percent beyond the record of last year. 

The domestic producer’s share of the market has dropped 7 or 8 percent in 
6 or 7 years. It was 55 percent last year, but currently it is running below 
50 percent for the domestic producer. This has had a general adverse effect with 
prices down 20 percent. One of the biggest problems is keeping our domestic 
boats moving. The limitation on demand for the local product in this country, 
and greater demand for the foreign product, materially reduces boat operation. 
With the volume down, the cost of operation goes up and has a disastrous effect 
on the profits and credit situation. The tuna-clipper fleet 10 years ago had 210 
large vessels operating, but in 1955 they have only about 162. Forty-eight vessels 
less results in a decline in employment. 

At the same time, this lack of balance has seen the Japanese fleet grow from 
270 vessels at the end of 1950 to approximately 440 at the present time. Imports 
of frozen tuna have come in at an unprecedented rate, and at the end of April it 
is more than double the amount for a comparable period. Our fisherman have 
had to hold their catch of fish on their boats; their production is down over 
15,000 tons at the present time, based on the first 44% months of 1954 compared to 
the first 4% months of 1955. That amount of fish represents a decline in gross 
income of over $5 million to our fleets this year alone. And the end is not in sight. 

The boatowners have been so preoccupied with caring for and trying to deliver 
and sell their fish, and appearing before committees in Washington on the Japa- 
nese trade agreement, that the wives have banded together to form an organiza- 
tion to press for the needed assistance. Last month 3 boats left their fleet, which 
meant the loss of 30 or 40 jobs, and their homes are all affected. The loss of 
$5 million of new production to these two communities of San Diego and San 
Pedro is far from this total in what may be ultimately measured in unfavorable 
effects. This commission can be supplied with any data and to any extent. 

Mr. Thomas asked (1) where this fish is caught by the American fishermen; 
(2) how many tons in the vessels in port; and (3) how much money is involved in 
the fish on the boats. 

Mr. Cary stated (1) that the bulk of their tuna is caught in the international 
high seas areas running from below California to central Peru, but fishing is also 
done off North and South Americas in the Eastern Pacific, at times off the coasts 
of California, Oregon, and Washington. 
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Most of the Japanese activity has been in the Central Pacific equatorial range; 
some in the South Seas: that they do not fish in the Eastern Pacific. The fish is 
then taken to Japan and reshipped frozen. He said the law does not permit their 
foreign flagged vessels to deliver in our waters, so they have to do it that way. 

(2) About fourteen to fifteen thousand tons of fish are in the harbor now. Fif- 
teen thousand tons would represent a fair figure. The longest time a vessel has 
been in port is represented by one presently unloading. It arrived the 8th of 
March. 

(3) ‘The value of the fish would approximate $290 to $310 per ton, so the value 
of the unloaded fish now in the ports is between $414 and 4 million. 

To the question, *‘What is the price compared with the imported frozen tuna?”, 
Mr, Cary answered that currently for the yellow-fin type, the new price is $310 a 
ton. ‘The fish shipped from Japan brings from $200 to S220 free on board Japan. 
depending on the type of vessel used. With freight added, the rate will vary from 
5260 to S280 a ton. 

Mr. Cary advised that the sreater amount of tuna comes in the frozen form: 
that tuna from Japan canned in brine is also a large item. Currently, the bulk 
of the fish is frozen, 

To Senator Sutton’s question on what type of protection was needed, Mr. 
Cary replied that the most logical solution would be a quota agreement with 
Japan. This proposal is just being initiated, whereby a quota agreement would 
place a ceiling on the volume of imports into this country. The tariff raises 
Inmany complex international problems, because these must apply to all nations. 
With a quota agreement, both countries could operate and grow with the market. 
It seemed reasonable that our Government could reach an agreement with the 
Japanese Government. This emphasizes the need for working with the executive 
part of the Federal Government, rather than through the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. Cary stated, in response to the chairman's question on suggested specific 
ratios on such a quota, that offhand on frozen tuna a volume of somewhere 
between 25 to 30 percent of the total on the imports. The problem has become 
one of supplanting domestic production rather than Supplementing it. There- 
fore, it should be based on historical averages and this would not represent any 
drastic decline in previous Japanese production. 

The chairman suggested that further witnesses should dwell on any new 
points not heretofore covered. 

Mr. Lowery asked what happened to the 43 vessels that were put out of the 
domestic fishing business. 

Mr. Cary advised that about 48 vessels were lost; over 30 of them at sea 
during the last 4 years. Although they were insured, that money has not 
been reinvested—which is one of the problems, Others have moved in the hope 
of doing better in other areas—Peru, Ecuador, and Puerto Rico. He said they 
are confident that from the standpoint of operating economics, California repre- 
sents the most economical point on which tuna can be caught on this side of 
the Pacifie, 

Mr. Arnold J. Klaus, assistant manager of the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
inerce, presented copies of a report of its Special committee on tuna fishery. 
(Copy attached to these minutes.) This citizens’ committee consists of a bank 
president, a mayor, attorney, Bank of America vice president, a representative 
irom the board of supervisors, the State department of employment, the Whole- 
sale Credit Association, a music company, customs brokers, an insurance firm, 
an oil company, and others interested in this developing community problem. 
The San Diego tuna industry is fighting for its life. He commended Mr. Cary 
as being one of the ablest trade association executives in San Diego County; has 
made a career of this problem, and his ability is highly respected. He fairly 
represents all of the people involved, labor, packers, and boatowners. He knows 
the technical background of the problem, and has presented factual information 
beyond refutation. He has worked with foreign governments. The back- 
ground and statements he gives have a most powerful influence. The citizens’ 
group took all the information he presented, had it cross-examined, and checked 
it with the various authority sources. It is the request of his community that 
the State consider this problem just like it considers its agricultural problems. 
mining, oil problems, ete. Tuna is the only extractive industry of San Diego. 
and the Commission’s cooperation is needed. Thus far, they have not been 
successful in adequately impressing the Federal administration with the seri- 
ousness of the problem of this extractive industry in their area. It needs the 
full cooperation of the State to help bring this matter forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the proper Federal authorities. 
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Mr. Klaus advised that the protective tariff has been thoroughly explored, and 
they have found there are many complicating problems involving the various 
commissions, legislative bodies, and various States, resulting in the belief that 
the only wise thing is to request a quota basis. 

Mr. Cary responded to a question by Mr. Dills that there are producers in 
Oregon and Washington who are adversely affected; they are mainly the alba- 
eore fishing boats. During the summer months, several thousand boats come 
down into California waters to fish for albacore. The processor is not so ad- 
versely affected. 

In the last analysis, the main issue is to find a solution to the problem, whereby 
the importation of frozen tuna, at the lesser price than that asked by the Ameri- 
ean fishery, will not be detrimental to our domestic economy. 

Mr. Thomas suggested, “Then you are asking our group here to determine and 
help on the problem of raw tuna being brought into the United States?” 

This brought affirmative response. 

Mr. Sparling commented that if a quota basis develops then the question of 
price is not involved, but rather to allow up to 80 percent of the raw tuna for this 
country to be imported; hence, the question of price should not be brought up. 

Mr. Cary advised that the price would have to seek its own level. 

Mr. Burke asked whether the quota basis would be voluntary or would there 
be some penalty attached. 

Mr. Cary believed that the industry should ask the executive department to 
do what it thought best. Since agricultural quotas are invoked under our trade- 
agreement laws, it appears that when those are once invoked, they are usually 
absolutely binding. This also involves a productive resource. When the amount 
of the quota is established, then beyond that it cannot be imported. There prob- 
ably must be an element of fair variability. There are tiexible quotas in other 
commodities. 

Mr. David Carsten, managing partner of the Harbor Port & Yacht Co., advised 
that their boatbuilding and repair business is dependent on the fishing fleet, but 
now, because of the importation or raw tuna, vessels are idle and only one-third 
of the employees are now engaged in the repair work. Credit is impaired and, 
without credit, the fleet cannot operate. Who can extend credit when you as a 
creditor cannot expect to be paid even in part for a period in excess of 200 days. 
Southland, a tuna clipper, returned on the 11th of January after 80 days at sea 
then could not be unloaded for a like time. The crew members have to stand 
their watches to protect their interest. They must subsist on a union loan be- 
cause they cannot draw unemployment compensation. The cost of operation is 
continually increasing. Fuel is up two-tenths of a cent per gallon. Insurance 
rates have increased. Yet the boats are idle because of the importation of cheap 
Japanese tuna. Without immediate protection, the California tuna-fishing fleet 
and closely related businesses will die. 

Mr. Thomas asked how many boats are tied up to the docks in San Diego. 

Mr. Cary said there were approximately 80 boats, 65 of which have fish 
aboard, and Mr. Carsten noted 12 ships at his plant, some of which have stood 
80 days with fish on them under refrigeration. 

Mr. Thomas indicated that this fish on the American boats caught in foreign 
waters is brought back to San Diego and San Pedro at a certain price agreed 
upon by the boatowner, fishermen, and canners. In the meantime, the Japanese 
raw product is coming into the United States at $95 a ton cheaper, and the 
processor buys the cheaper product. 

The next witness, Mrs. Mary Rogers, stated that, although 800 to 1,000 women 
advised her on what to say, she was only going to tell about some of the worst 
cases. Some of the boats are run and manned by persons of Japanese descent. 
One skipper, captain of one of the boats, is a Purple Heart veteran of the Army; 
doesn’t want to hurt his country people, but, first of all he is an American. 
One such fellow told the Governor he was a veteran; his brother died in Korea, 
and now he is putting his house up for sale. In another case, a family has no 
money to make payments on their home; they are 7 months behind; there are 
4 kids, who have to sleep on the floor because there is no money to buy furniture. 
Another husband was out to sea 90 days, and has now been in over 2 months 
with 160 tons of frozen fish aboard. A second mortgage was taken on their 
home. They don't get paid until the fish is sold. They are out again for 8 
weeks to 3 months. When they’re not out fishing, and are able to leave the 
boat, they take any kind of a job to earn a little money. One fisherman is 
picking lettuce at 70 cents an hour. They have to borrow money from one 
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another. My sister had to sell her home and move in with me. We want to 
help the Japanese, but we want to feed ourselves too. 

Mr. Joe Rogers emphasized that these boats, during the last World War, were 
taken over by the Government and did a terrific job in the South Seas. The 
United States Government even built 25 extra boats. During a war these boats 
make an important and effective auxiliary fleet. There is an average of around 

2 or 15 men On each tuna clipper, and they would man these boats in case of 
another war. 

Mrs. Maugham, sister of Mrs. Rogers and wife of a fisherman, told of having 
to sell their home and move in with her sister in order to make ends meet. 
The fishing boat that Mrs. Maugham’s husband is on has been in with fish on 
board for about 2% months, and they have to stand watch on that boat to 
protect their investment. 

Mr. Earl Mansell, mayor of Chula Vista and chairman of the Tuna Boat 
Engineers’ Association, said these fishing boats require approximately 89 en- 
gineers. They are highly skilled, and are licensed by the Federal Government. 
During World War II, over 50 percent served in the Armed Forces. For their 
organization, he has testified before legislative committees in Washington; 
the Committee for Reciprocity; the Tariff Commission; they have testified 
under schedule 1 of Reciprocal Trade Agreement, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, but all of no avail. He asked that “it be set up somehow 
with the executive branch of the Federal Government so we can be heard and 
helped.” The fact that they are producers and not canners seems to be holding 
them back. The canners have influential representative in Washington. The 
Columbia River packers and canners work salmon seasonally, and this frozen 
tuna at other seasons is a bonanza for them, so they favor the importing of 
frozen fish. That helps nullify our testimony. 

Mr. Cary replied to Mr. Jordan’s question that on a replacement basis 
the tuna fish fleet value is close to from $90 million to $100 million in boats 
only, not including small gear, etcetera. These boats are at sea approxi- 
mately 100 days at a time, and it is not unusual for them to lay in port 
100 days. All this time refrigeration must be maintained, and they must 
stand watch, for which they do not get paid. If anything goes wrong with 
machinery or equipment, causing the fish to spoil, they lose the entire trip 
and owe the boat for the expense of their trip. The boats are exceedingly 
heavily refrigerated, and fish can be kept for an unlimited time, which has 
held spoilage to a minimum. 

Important to remember is that when the ecanners buy Japanese tuna, it 
is committed in advance and paid for in advance and, being shipped in 
freighters and in boxecars, etcetera, is not under very good refrigeration. 
fhis makes the eanners anxious to get this imported fish out of the cars 
to process it as soon as possible. American clippers lay in with the fish in 
the holds, which cost the clippers money, and that expense comes out before 
any profits can be figured. On the other hand, the canners get the Japa- 
nese fish unloaded. 

Anthony Sokolich said San Pedro has a different situation from San Diego, 
because they have smaller boats and cannot hold the fish as well as the 
bigger clippers. Their boats have ice angmented with coils and it is not pos- 
sible to keep the fish in excess of 60 days. Three of their boats lost their 
entire load. From one of the boats, the Santa Ana, they salvaged 2 tons 
out of 90 tons. The result in such a case is that the crew loses several 
months of work, the entire profits of the trip, and ends up six or seven hun- 
dred dollars in the hole apiece: the boatowners are in debt, and the indi- 
viduals might end up working 8 or 9 months without a paycheck. The fish- 
ermen have never fished under any other arrangement. It is termed a joint 
venture. We speak of 60-40 ratio—the crew splits 60 percent, and the owner 
takes 40 percent. On an average boat carrying 108 tons, thev pay approxi- 
mately $11,000 a year insurance alone, and when you magnify that by the 
repair of nets and other things, it is a very expensive operation. The aver- 
age boat in San Pedro earries from 70 to 200 tons, an average is 108 tons, 
Only 2 boats carry over 200 tons. 

Mr. Thomas asked about spoilage in San Pedro boats at the docks. 

Mr. Sokolich replied that they have fairly definite data on that. Ordi- 
narily, their percentage of loss runs from one-half to 1% tons, or from 1% 
to one-half of 1 percent. This year, it is running much higher. and has 
gone as high as 8 to 10 percent on an average, because of the 3 loads lost. 

Mr. Thomas then asked how many tons of fish were lost on the docks because of 
spoilage. 
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Mr. Sokolich stated the amount of fish lost by spoilage is from 600 to 
700 tons spoiled because it was tied up to the docks, at $310 per ton. 

Mr. Sokolich said the Japanese competition started about 20 years ago, 
but the real volume of imports started about 1949. The Japanese first 
brought in 8 percent; this year it was over 50 percent. In San Pedro they 
have some local runs of fish caught by local boats and fishermen. Out off 
the breakwaters, tuna can be caught where water is about 45 to 80 feet 
deep. In some years as much as 8,000 tons of tuna have been delivered from 
these local boats. 

Mr. Frank Ungaro stated he was one of the local fishermen in San Pedro and 
fished on smaller boats. Last year, while fishing tun on a smaller boat—about 
50 feet and carrying approximately 9 to 10 men, usually about 9—they put two 
to sea. There was a good run of tuna. The canners took their fish the first two 
trips, but the third time they said they couldn’t use it and didn’t want it. They 
had so much Japanese tuna that they would not take the blue fin. They put 
the tuna they caught in the freezer at a cost of $10 a ton and $5 a month. After 
2 or 5 days of good run, they were stopped altogether. During these 5 months 
the Japanese tuna rolled in. 

Senator Sutton asked how many canneries at San Pedro. 

Mr. Ungaro answered around 8 or 10. 

Mrs. Andrew Xitco, the next witness, is chairman of the San Pedro Women’s 
Committee and wife of a boatowner. They have no means of financing except 
from the cannery, which finances them as long as they are making money. 
When the debit side of the ledger is bad, they cut them off. On their particular 
boat, which is in the average group of 106-ton capacity, they actually paid $11,500 
last year for insurance. The insurance they have to carry covers $90,000 valua- 
tion. They are anxious to cut that insurance because they pay 9 and 10 percent 
for a premium on that valution. In 1946 they paid 5 percent; now it is up to 
10 percent. An additional problem on their boat is the requirement to guarantee 
the engineer’s salary. He is paid every 2 weeks. There are canners in San 
Pedro who will not take any fish from local fishermen. San Pedro probably 
depends on the fishing industry more than San Diego, because they do not have 
the industries that San Diego has. The local merchants are behind them 100 
percent, and the canners union will do anything they can to help. 

Mr. Thomas asked if many fishermen were affected by the Japanese importa- 
tions. 

Mrs. Xitco said there were 150 boats in the association, each boat having about 
10 men. Her particular boat has 12. 

Mr. Dills asked concerning taxes, fees, or licenses paid to the State. 

Mrs. Xiteo said each boat pays about $2,000 a year personal property tax to 
the county, and the Japanese boats don’t have to pay that. 

Mr. Dills believed the county should have an interest in the problem. 

Mr. Sokolich stated that tuna is also caught by trolling, and that people on the 
trolling boats are called ‘‘albacore fishermen.” 

Mrs. Holdaway, a State Grange member, stated that she, her husband, and 
daughter de albacore fishing in a boat bought in 1941. Other albacore boats also 
fish for sardines, mackerel, and other types of fish. The albacore is a seasonal 
fish and is only caught from June to November. 

She said their season is short. When they can get fish, everything is O. K., but 
the last few years they have had to go over 300 miles from shore—and when the 
canners say they don’t want the fish, isn’t so good. Price ordinarily was $325 per 
ton, at end of season $350. During the war, prices went up to $600 and $700 per 
ton. Last year they first got $400, and it went down to $350; some even took $250 
because they couldn’t sell it otherwise. This year our people don’t kuow whether 
the canners will take any fish because of so much from Japan. 

Mr. Thomas asked if the American fisherman could drop his price of fish to 
meet the importation, assuming the Japanese fish to be $95 a ton cheaper. 

Mr. Cary said the price is already down. In 1941 they were getting close to $400. 
Many of our costs have gone up at least twice, and boat supplies have gone up at 
least three times. 

Mr. Thomas asked if the tuna clipper could drop the price more readily. 

Mr. Cary said only to a small degree. When you drop price, you have to have 
volume. If caught in a price squeeze, they can’t operate the boats. Yellowfin has 
already come down $40 since last summer, but the price couldn’t be cut further 
to meet Japanese price of $95 per ton less. 

Mr. Jordan asked for the total number of the smaller boats in operation. 
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Mr. Sokolich indicated that at the first of the season there were around 3,000 
small boats fishing, but many quit because they couldn’t afford to operate. 
come down from Washington and Oregon, and even Alaska, to fish. The approxi- 
mate value of the boats is all the way from $10,000 to $65,000, averaging around 
$12,000 to $18,000. His own boat is a 42-footer, and for insurance is appraised 
at $18,500. 


Boats 


Chairman Sparling asked if the San Pedro area is generally in agreement with 
(1) the suggested quota basis, and (2) that the Commission approach the execu 
tive department of the Federal Government in their behalf. 

\Mr. Sokolich responded affirmatively. 

Mrs. Mamie Yelusich told that her son was a skipper on one of the boats in the 
South Pacific with the amphibious forces ; another son in the Navy in Korea: her 
husband has a boat. Her son joined him in the local tuna fishing. They were 
tied up because the canners wouldn’t take the fish. After a month, they had no 
money und the marshal served them papers because their boats were in debt 
Her husband, 62 vears old, was in the hospital for an operation at the time. He 
has fished all his life and now can’t go out. 

Mr. Clark Williams, San Diego ship supplier, said that 6 canneries were operat 
ing at one time in San Diego, and in the past year only 1 is operating and 1 

re has just opened up and will operate for a short period. From 60 to 65 
ercent of their supplier business is done with tuna fisheries. The accounts 

eceivable always equal their inventory and it makes it tough to go to the bank 
| ask for more money, because of the length of time it takes to pay on their 
mnts receivable. He said if something isn’t done, they will not have a tuna 
ssin San Diego. It will all move to San Pedro. 


Answering the question, “Is the reason for stopping canneries in San Dfeco 
of Japanese tuna’, Mr. Cary said there hove been mergers and con 
ns of canneries, and that 2 out of 6 canneries are left Some San Dies 

were operated San Pedro parent companies 
I) ike! to bear reasons from a nnery representative. 
M Herbert C. Davis, assistant executive of the California Fish Canners 
n. advised that it was not a problem of cffering excuses In general, 
Was in sympathy with the people appearing here. The southern 


? 

i 
inners are dependent very largely upon the 
Pacitie shores for existence, but they, 
He expressed the hope that this C 


producers of tuna of 
too have economic problems to 
ommission, representing the State, 
ehalf of the industry. The p 
from a complicated economic international 


heen negotiating with authorities in Washin 


ke some recommendations on b oblem 


situation. Canners have 





Lton.,. particularly With respect te 
Mr. Thomas has emphasized the frozen tuna from Japan. His co 
re not intended te belittle the importance f that pnroblem but the 
anned tuna from pan merits consideration. Canned goods from 
pin reaches 145 million to 15, million cases of tuna packed in brine, which 
1 undersells the product produced in the United States and has 
the institutional trade. It has gradually moved into home use si 
about 15 percent of the Japanese import of canned goods is now consumed 


nes, because the price is from 10 to 15 cents 
t in the United States That 13. milli 
vhere 


a can cheaper than we car 
n cases, roughly, would require 
in the neighborhood of 30,000 tons of fish to produce. Fifteen 
nd tons on local ships would produce 650,000 cases of tuna. 
imported canned goods would open up a market for 

r American fishermen. 
In response to a question from Mr. Thomas, Mr. Davis said there was a 45 
ent tax on imported tuna canned in oil, but no tariff on frozen fish. The 


Protection 


some 30.0000 to) 


is as suggested by the fishermen is less complicated to deal with than 

Ad valorem taxes are based on the value of the product leaving the 

vy, so the theory of protective tariffs seems to have been pretty weld aban 

doned during the last 15 or 20 years, primarily because of the unworkability of 

eeping up on the variable exchange rates. Quotas have worked in 

agriculture. These are based on agreements. The United States entered int: 
agreement with t 


e seme 34 nations to develop a document commonly known as 

GATT, now and for at least 6 months in session at Geneva. T’erhaps the Com 

lnission can help straighten out one peculiar feature designed to operate against 

quotas. Quotas appear to be considered more restrictive than tariffs. The 

only exception involves placing of quotas on those agricultural commodities 

upon which the United States is exercising a crop control program. And there 
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is no crop control on tuna. The quota system is the proper and realistic one. 
From the standpoint of the canners, the quota should include the whole package, 
both the frozen and the canned fish. These average 624% and 37% percent 
respectively. The administrative branch of the Government in Washington 
sometimes finds methods of modifying the agreement provisions. Example— 
tung nuts, a product from the Gulf States. Not being an agricultural commodity 
under controls, it Was supposedly banned under the GATT agreements. Argen- 
tina and Uruguay are the principal exporters of tung oil to the United States. 
This country developed a plan to limit imports from Argentina and Uruguay 
to the average of the last 5 years. Actually, it was on governinent to government 
basis; the quota that actually came into being was through a mutual agreement 
between the governments of Argentina and Uruguay. It is logical to believe 
that Japan would be amenable to making a suggestion on a quota basis on the 
average of the last 2 or 3 years, or solme reasonable basis, to limiting their tuna 
product to 25 or 30 percent of the American market. Should the State Depart- 
ment see fit to support these people in a request for consideration of a method 
to give Japan a percentage of our market and fishing, including both the canned 
und the frozen fish, there is a way through the executive branch of the Federal] 
Government, Representatives of the VPresident’s office have advised the tuna 
lishery people that it is a national policy to take care of Japanese trade. 

There is really only one source of wealth in the United Stats—natural re- 
sources, plus the human effort it takes to make it into dollars, and it starts with 
agriculture. If it is necessary for us, in the interest of national defense in 
relationship to Japan, to keep it friendly, our natural resource industries should 
not be the victim. Some method of operating can and needs to be found. The 
agreement way is highly technical, but can be approached by a Commission such 
as this. 

Mr. Lowrey asked if the canners justify the use of frozen Japanese fish on the 
basis that Japan can ship in canned tuna at a reduced price so that the domestic 
product cannot compete with theirs. 

Mr. Davis indicated this to be a part of the story. If frozen tuna doesn’t come 
from them, they will send in the canned fish anyhow. Some argue it is better 
to buy the frozen fish and use American labor to can it. But that is at the 
expense of these people who do the fishing. The most desirable species of 
tuna which comes in from Japan is albacore, and of the greatly increased ship 
ments this year about 70 percent is of this species. Also, the canned goods from 
Japan is albacore. The frozen fish, both in the Pacific and in the Hawaiian 
Islands, is albacore. It is difficult to compete with this business. This year it 
will require 8 million cases of tuna to supply the market, and ultimately almost 
as mnuch tonnage could come from our local fleet, but that doesn’t help these 
people now. Of the 55,000 tons of frozen tuna imported into the United States 
last year, 40,000 tons were packed in California. The direct approach to the 
executive branch of our Government is logical, and the fishing industry should 
be given the same consideration as some segments of agriculture. 

To Mr. Dills’ question concerning the labeling of tuna from Japan, Mr. Davis 
stated that the label shows “packed in Japan” mainly under distributors’ brands. 
The well-known packers, such as Star Kist, Chicken of the Sea, and White Star, 
do not market canned tuna packed in Japan. They do pack the frozen tuna 
here under their labels. 

There are five kinds of tuna. Albacore sells as white meat, the others go 
under light meat, because of their darker color. 

Mr. MeCollister requested a concise summary for a quota base. 

Responses from several suggested permissible imports of 25 percent, of which 
60 percent would be frozen fish and 40 percent of the canned product. 

Mr. McCollister said that there seems to be three points: (1) That our negotia- 
tions be with the executive branch of the Federal Government; (2) if possible, 
negotiations should attempt a limitation to 25 percent of the market on the 
Japanese product; and (3) within that 25 percent, 60 percent to be of the frozen 
raw product and 40 percent to be of the canned. 

Governor Powers asked, “If you restricted the canned imports and allow 
frozen tuna, as currently moved, would that be satisfactory?” 

Th consensus was definitely in the negative. 

Mr. Davis suggested that to keep the market in the United States open 
for the people here, the canned should be restricted and holding the frozen to 
an agreed historical base. 

The chairman then read two recommendations presented by Mr. Thomas. 

It was moved by Mr. Thomas, seconded hy Mr. Lowrey, and carried, that the 
following recommendation be adopted: 
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RECOM MENDATION RE ASSISTANCE TO TUNA FISHING INDUSTRY 


Whereas the tuna fishery of California ordinarily represents a most important 
segment of this State’s economy, involving the gainful employment of thousands 
of persons in maritime pursuits, processing, and other handling ; and 

Whereas the United States Government is aware of the fact that disastrous 
competition is upsetting this economy by virtue of the acceptance of dispropor- 
portionate tonages of tuna from foreign sources without the proper protective 
limitations that either fair and equitable tariffs or reasonable quotas could pro 
vide: and 

Whereas official and industry studies have been conducted for several years on 
this problem, whereby to prevent an increasing imbalance detrimental to fisher 
nen, boatowners, cannery workers, and employees in associated industries; and 

Whereas a determined effort to arrive at a more speedy solution to this vital 
problem becomes increasingly apparent : Now, therefore, be it 
~ Pecommended by the California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, mece- 
ny at Sacramento, Calif., Wonday. Vay 23, 1955, That the several interested 
Federal agencies proceed to coordinate their activities toward developing: (1) 
More equitable tariff schedules ; and/or (2) a reasonable quota allocation designed 
to reestablish the tuna fishery in the Pacific Coast States to its normal and his 
toric economic status ; and be it further 

Recommend, That copies of this action be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretaries of State, Interior, and Agriculture, the United 
States Tariff Commission, the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the Pacific Coast States, and to the executive director of the Council of State 
( erniminenhts. 

It was moved by Mr. Thomas, seconded by Governor Powers, ind carried that 
the following recommendation also be adopted, in order to implement the Com 
mission’s action in the prior recommendation : 


RECOMMENDATION RE COMMISSION ACTION TO IMPLEMENT ASSISTANCE TO TUNA FISH 
ING INDUSTRY 


Be it recommended by the California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
meeting at Sacramento, Calif., May 23, 1955, That the tuna fishery tariff and 
quota problem be referred to its Committee on Federal and Intergovernmenal 
Relations for further factfinding and recommendation; and be it further 

Recommended, That the chairman of that committee; either by himself 01 
throngh or with one or more members thereof, of his selection, make contact 

the proper Federal agencies to aid in accomplishing the purposes of this 
and other recommendations of the Commission which are pertinent to the tuna 
fishery problem. 

Stanley Brummel, secretary-manager of the Commercial Fishermen’s Insur 
auce Exchange, with offices from San Diego as far north as Petersburg, Alaska, 
stated he was in accord with the recommendations. This Japanese tuna fleet 
has been built up with Marshall-plan aid. Those same boats are now hurting us 
Senator Magnuson, of Washington, informed him that a similar situation is due 
to happen in the Northern States on salmon. There, consequently, should be 
sood support from Washington State and Oregon people. 

Mr. MecCollister asked if there is sufficient urgency here that the membership 
on the Federal and Intergovernmental Relations Committee should be directed 
to open negotiations now or go to Washington without further direction. 

Chairman Sparling said that it would appear to be covered by the recommenda- 
tion itself. As chairman of that committee, Mr. Sparling said they will have a 
meeting soon to formulate plans. 

Mrs. Florence McDougall, representing Newport Beach, did not want to be 
forgotten on this import problem. As the wife of an owner of two fishing boats, 
she reiterated with emphasis all of the testimony of Mrs. Holdaway for the small 
fishing boat operator. There are 250 operated boats in Newport Beach Harbor 
There is no cannery now operating at Newport where, in past years, there were 
three. Their fishermen go almost exclusively for albacore and mackerel in the 
off season. They believe the heavy importation of albacore coming in will 
increase. They are small operators. To every $1,000 they have invested, thes¢ 
other boatowners have $10,000. When they lose theirs, they lose everything. 
“We are here to give our moral support. Many of us are members of the Newport 
Harbor Grange and, in turn, of the California State Grange.” She asked per 
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mission to read the resolution adopted by the Orange County Pomona Grange last 
week (May 19, 1955). “We were happy with the one your body adopted.” <A 
copy was sent to Governor Knight before they learned of this meeting here. The 
Grange resolution was read. (Copy attached to these minutes. ) 

To a question by Mr. Thomas on the availability of a research report on this 
question, he was advised that Mr. Samson of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, has such a report. 

Mr. Richard Croker, chairman of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Cominission 
“Other witnesses have covered many important points. One point important to 
the quota proposal is that there is no good reason why restricting imports from 
Japan should cause those people engaged in building up trade with friendly 
foreign countries to look askance. Our industry should have a stable future to 
look forward to, and the American market can be increased by 50 percent. The 
Japanese could keep the proposed percentage and expand with this increasing 
market, which would lead to increasing their shipments in the future. Keep 
our industry on the offensive. I am interested in this industry, because IT was 
sent to Japan to help them build theirs up. But our industry comes first. Most 
of the opposing arguments can be overcome readily.” 

Mrs. Rocers. Will this resolution go to other Western States for support? 
Will the small people be represented at Washington, and hot just the hig 
operators? 

Chairman Sparling assured that the small operators would be represented 

Kirt MeBride, California State Grunge, emphasized the importance of ade 
quate and proper labeling of the product of Japanese fishing, and suggested 
that the legislature take note. Why not a bill to require stating “Japanese tuna 
packed in California ?”’ 

Chairman SPARLING. We very much appreciate your having come and made your 
representations. It has been most enlightening. As chairman of our committee 
on Federal and intergovernmental relations, [ would personally like to know 
unytime any of your groups are going to Washington on this subject. so in case 

ny representatives of our commission might be there at the same time, we could 


work more closely In my office as State superintendent of banks, I can be 
ached at 332 Pine Street in San Irancisco, or at 215 West 6th Street in Tos 
\ngeles, or in care of this commission We will see that others get anything 


on the subject sent to me. 

Mr. THomMAS. In spite of all of the effort put into this subject matter. it has 
never before been presented to this commission, whereby to gain official support. 
With the interest shown by the commission and the Governor, you have gained 
ipproval from the State on the problem involved. I believe the Federal and inter- 
overnmental relations committee can correlate these matters through some of 
our people going back to Washington, and could be very helpful in getting the 
ittention of the proper committees and agencies on this problem. 

Chairman Sparring. All of you who are interested should obtain copies of the 
recommendations here adopted. 

Meeting adjourned at 4:15 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. C. JACOBSEN, Evecutive Secretary. 


Statistics on imports from data collected by the Dureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce, supplied by Mr. V. J. Samson, fishery marketing 
specialist, United States Fish and Wildlife Service, dated May 25, 1955: 


Total tuna and tunalike imports into the United States, 1950-54 


] ' 
] | j r 
| } | 19 | 1952 | 1953 1954 0-year 
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ats | -— 
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Puna, canned: in oil and brine, in stat | | | | 
u 1,733,780 | 617,635 }1, 110, 522 |1, 638,857 |1, 506,905 | 1,325, 000 
Pur ( ‘ il | | 
n ‘ 387,386 | 197,015 | 657,692 | 487,715 | 731,954 | 552, 350 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the inequitable situation of increased foreign imports of tuna, and 
tunalike fish is steadily increasing: and 

Whereas proposals for relief through tariff adjustment or quotas has received 
no consideration; and 

Whereas continued lowering of the economic stability of peoples who are 
and have been engaged in fishing as their livelihood is now extending a hard 
ship toward business’ supported in part by these people, such as grocery stores, 
clothing and furniture stores, lending and banking institutions, insurance firms, 
building and repair shops, and so forth by reason that their earning power has 
been removed, and therefore their prying ability has been jeopardized ; and 

Whereas the affected peoples are not subsidized, supported, or financially as 
sisted by governmental agencies as compared to relief granted agricultural and 
other producers suffering from a lowered market : and 

Whereas it appears continued concessions are being granted importing coun 
ries on the theory that their economic structure must be built up, and which 
s being accomplished to the detriment of our own economy and the lowering of 
the morale of our people: and 

Whereas the State of California is rapidly being forced out of a national, as 


aus an international, market which is pioneered and established, for the sale 
fish and fish products whose production and refinement employ thousands of 
people, and which represents the fourth largest industry in the State, and 


vhich is now in danger of complete elimination through manipulation of trade 
rreements favoring imports: and 


Whereas aside from severely threatening and lowering the economic standard 
its population, the continnance or incrense of importations of fish and fish 
oducts through our west coast ports, causing the displacement of our own 
ing fleet. and its removal from international waters as far as 300 miles oft 
re is equivalent to removal of one arm of defense of our western shores, since 
e fishing fleet is owned, operated, and manned by experienced personnel not 
vy uS Seamen, but as navigators, radio operators, highly skilled mechanics 
d so forth, all vital to an adequate civilian defense, and who have in the past 
heen called on by the Government to act as part of our national defense; and 

Whereas a vigorous program is now underway to solicit untrained civilian 

nteers to build up a civilian defense, with publicity stressing the fact that 


by ample warning can we have an opportunity for survival, especially in 
r vulnerable position: Now 


fherefore, we do hereby stress the necessity for protection of our population, 
mnically and defensively, and do hereby request that the honorable gov 
ernor of the State of California thoroughly consider all aspects of this com 
bined threat to the people of this State, and he further register a protest with 
i@ Department of State and the President of the United States in these matter 
| ‘ urge thit 
(a) imports be equitably adjusted where American production and di 
ribution will not be subjugated, or in fact eliminated by, foreign import 
(0) that an equitable distribution be guaranteed for American products 
be supplemented by imports as the demand may require; and 
(c) that, under such guarantee, Gur American fishing fleet car 


cally work and patrol the waters adjacent to our west c 


, eK Hit i 
mist, and thereby be 
a strong arm of defense. 
That a copy of this resolution be expedited to Gov. Goodwin J. Knight for h 
sideration and action; a copy be expedited to California State Grange Master 
George Sehlmeyer for his participation in behalf of members of the San Diego 
farbor Grange, Los Angeles Harbor Grange and Newport Harbor Grange 
Duly adopted by a unanimous vote of the Orange County Pomona Grange Ni 
oo at its regular business meeting held on May 20, 1955. 
(Signed) Roserr A. WArvLow, Master 
(Signed ) FLORENCE McDoucarc,. Necreta 


SAN DrEGO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THI 
TuNA INDUSTRY 


The tuna fishery and the tuna-canning industry are of major importance 
to the economy of San Diego. 
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These are activities which began in southern California. Since the earliest 
days of the development of the tuna market of the United States San Diego 
has played a most prominent part. It was in San Diego that the tuna clipper 
was developed to take its place among the finest fishing vessels in the world. 

A vigorous, growing, competitive industry developed, despite declines which 
occur from time to time in any business activity. Severe reverses have been 
felt by the local tuna industry and my much of the industry of southern 
California. 

It is the purpose of this report to set forth some measurements of these 
reverses, comment on the problems involved, and suggest some solutions. 


I. THE SAN DIEGO SITUATION 

1. Employment 

1. Processing plants.—In 1949-50 there were approximately 3,000 persons 
employed in San Diego canneries. 

In 1955, at the time of this report, there are approximately 650 persons so 
employed. 

This represents a decline of approximately 2,350 persons employed. 

B. Fishing fleet—In 1949-50 there were approximately 2,500 full-time Jobs 
for fishermen, engineers, radio operators, navigators, and other skilled seamen. 
This number rose to above 2,700 in 1951. 

In 1955, at the time of this report, there were approximately 2,100 such jobs, 

This represents a decline of approximately 600 full-time berths in the high 
seas clipper fleet. 

Employment declines are also felt by the local albacore fleet which has largely 
lost its auxiliary commercial fisheries. 

(. Related activities Employment in local shipyards on maintenance, repair, 
and construction of large and small fishing vessels has proportionately declined. 
Service and supply establishments report similar experience. 

The loss of work in smaller establishments is difficult to measure accurately 
in the short time available to the committee. Its effect upon the individual 
family and the business community is, nevertheless, exceedingly important. 

D). Other comments.—San Diego has been described by State of California 
Department of Employment as an area of substantial labor surplus. This indi- 
cates minimum absorption of those displaced by the reverses encountered by the 
tuna industry. 

2 Facilities 

1. Processing plants.—In 1949-50 there were six canneries operating in San 
I nego, 

In 1955 there are 8 canneries, of which 1 is operating, a second closed with 
a probability of return to small-scale operations within 6 weeks, and a third 
closed with little prospect of operating on more than a standby basis in the 
predictable future. 

Of the 38 cannery sites and buildings lost, 1 has been sold to an aircraft 
firm, 1 to a trucking firm, and 1 is leased as a warehouse. 

B. Fishing fleet —The major supplier of frozen tuna to the United States is 
the high-seas tuna clipper fleet of San Diego. 

At the end of 1949 this fleet totaled 193 vessels, increasing to 210 by the end 
of 1951. 

In 1955, at the time of this report, this fleet totaled 165 vessels. 

This is a decrease of 45 vessels in the last 3 to 4 years. 

C. Shipbuilding and repair.—Local facilities are operating far below capacity. 

At recent hearings of the House of Representatives Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Subcommittee the need for maintenance of ship repair and construc- 
tion facilities was made evident. In San Diego the record shows that such 
facilities can be maintained best if the tuna fleet can be kept active. 


3. Other local considerations 

A. Credit and collections.—Local businesses directly and indirectly concerned 
with the fishing fleet and cannery production workers report severe credit situa- 
tions which have worsened steadily for some months. 

The local fishermen’s and cannery workers’ union established a welfare fund 
to loan sums to needy members. Because of delays in unloading, often meaning 
6 months between paydays, this fund is at present entirely committed. 

B. San Diego’s position as a port.—In 1949 San Diego ranked first in the Nation 
in the value of fishery products (almost entirely tuna) landed and fourth in the 
volume of such products. 
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San Diego has lost this position, with the value of its fishery landings in 1954 
(almost entirely tuna) declining over $10 million below 1949. 

Tuna landings are an important source of new wealth to the community. The 
city of San Diego is now making a strong effort to increase the flow of new 
wealth through a bond issue to increase port facilities. A continuation of the 
downtrend in tuna landings would act to nullify the effect of this effort. 


Il. THE TUNA INDUSTRY SITUATION 


J. Domestic tuna market 

The canned tuna market of the United States is the only mass market for 
canned tuna in the world. This market was created, developed, and continues 
to be broadened almost exclusively by United States canners, principally in San 
Pedro and San Diego. 

Measured in terms of domestic production of canned goods, plus importations 
of foreign canned goods, there has been asteady growth in apparent consump 
tion (apparent consumption represents production plus imports without giving 
effect to inventory fluctuations). In 1949 the total was 7,900,000 cases of tuna 
and tuna-like fish. For the 2 years 1949 and 1950 the average was 9,600,000 cases. 
In 1958 the total was 11,800,000 cases. For the 2 years 1953 and 1954 the 
average Was 12,550,000 cases. 
>, Supply for the market 

In 1949 domestic fishermen supplied tuna which represented 91.4 percent of 
the total United States market. For the 2 years 1949 and 1950 the average 
was SS.4 percent. 

In 1953 domestic fishermen supplied 66 percent, with the average dropping to 
60.5 percent for the 2 years 1953 and 1954. In 1954 the percentage is estimated 
to be 55 percent. 

It is evident that the continuance of the United States tuna-canning industry 
depends largely on whether or not there is a domestie fishery supplying a major 
part of the raw material requirements, 

It is also evident that United States fishermen have not participated either 
relatively or absolutely in the increase in the domestic market. 


fhe domestic supplier 


Domestic production was originally supplemented by imports. The situation 
iis changed to the extent that much domestic production has been supplanted 
iv imports. 

The two major evidences of this are: 

(1) Long periods of enforced idleness for the domestic fleet (at times with 
fish cargoes aboard for long periods). 

(2) Lack of construction of new vessels to replace losses. (In contrast to 
record levels of construction in Japan.) 

The future of the domestic supplier, and, in turn, the domestie processor, is 
seriously threatened unless both trends are reversed. 

It is reasonable to expect the United States fisherman to participate in an 
expanding market. This has not happened. 

}. The domestic fleet 

Despite an expanding market, the domestic tuna clipper fleet operating fromm 
southern California has declined in size from a fleet totaling 44,300 capacity tons 
at the end of 1951 to one of about 37,500 capacity tons at the date of this report. 

Despite an expanding market, the domestic purse seine fleet operating from 
southern California has declined. The number of vessels taking fishing permits 
for tuna has declined from 110 vessels to 67 in the last 5 years. 

There have been only 2 bait boats started and finished to enter the fleet since 
1951. There have been no additions to the purse seine fleet or local albacore fleets. 


III. PROBABLE CAUSES 


The committee has reviewed the situation and concluded that the basic cause 
of decline of the local and southern California tuna industry has been an excess 
of imports, principally from Japan. 

1. Frozen tuna imports have risen from 20,600,000 pounds in 1949 to 
123,400,000 pounds in 1954. 

2. Frozen tuna imports from Japan have risen from 2,800,000 pounds in 
1949 to 98 million pounds in 1954. 
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5. Canned tuna imports (oil and brine) have risen from 4,600,000 pounds 
in 1949 to 31,600,000 pounds in 1954. 

4. Canned tunalike imports have risen from 8,100,000 pounds in 1949 to 
15,400,000 pounds in 1954. 

5. Tuna purchased by southern California canners for the period January 
to March totaled approximately 34,000 tons in 1954 and 33,000 tons in 1955, 

Imports totaled approximately 5,800 tons, or i7 percent, in 1954. In 1955 
imports totaled approximately 13,500 tons, or 41 percent. 


These imports have risen faster than the capacity of the United States market 
to absorb them. They have caused distress in the United States industry, 
manifested by the facts set forth in the preceding parts of this report. 

An aggravating factor now present is the probability that the United States 
Government will negotiate drastic concessions to Japan on tuna products within 
the next few weeks. 


IV. SUGGESTED ACTIONS 


1. Jt is the recommendation of the committee that the present negotiations with 
Japan should not result in additional concessions 

The President is authorized to grant duty reductions and make other con- 
cessions to reduce barriers to trade. 

Che 5-year increase in canned tuna imports of almost TOO percent does not 
indicate that present tariff rates are in fact barriers to trade. 

The committee cannot comprehend the proposed action of the United States 
Government which may bind the present duty-free rate on frozen tuna. Frozen 
tuna imports from Japan have increased 3,500 percent in the last 5 years. The 
Government has never made it clear why this step will do anything other than 
place the Japanese supplier in a preferred position. The present zero duty can 

no sense be termed a barrier to trade. 

The committee believes that the United States Government should state clearly 
vhat it intends to accomplish by these concessions which, if made, will have a 
fatal effect on the local industry's fight to recover from past and present reverses. 


It is the recommendation of the committee that the Governments of the United 
States and Japan discuss a businesslike settlement of the tuna problem 

lhere is ample precedent for this in actions which the United States Govern- 
ment has approved and endorsed, as in the case of agricultural commodities 
where special treatment is accorded them under the GATT agreement, and in 
the recent tung-nut and tung-oil announcement by the President. 

here is clear evidence of serious injury to the domestic tuna industry to war- 
rant this action. A study of imports from Japan also shows evidence of need 
for action (for example, while frozen tuna imports for the 3-month period ending 
February 28,1955, exceeded the comparable period for a year earlier by 75 percent, 
the dollar value increased only 34 percent—a loss of over $900,000 in potential 
dollar exchange). 


3. It is the recommendation of this committee that the President, Vice President, 
Secretary of State, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of the Interior, Cali- 
fornia Senators and members of the California congressional delegation be 
informed of this situation 

The present administration and preceding administrations have repeated the 
promise that serious injury to a domestic industry would not result from the 
operation of the trade-agreements program. 

Advice from this organization to the administration and to the Congress may 
very well assure more careful consideration in the proposed negotiations involving 
this local industry, where serious injury has occurred. 

Advice from this organization may also bring needed explanation as to why 
this particular industry has been selected for possible elimination through trade- 
agreement negotiations. 
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CALIFORNIA COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
San Francisco 4, Calif., July 19, 1955. 


FINAL REPORT 


Re tuna industry 

To: His Excellency Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of California, and 

To: The California Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 

Subject: Report of subcommittee of committee on Federal and intergovernmental 
relations, of California Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 


Under direction of the committee on Federal and intergovernmental relations 
of the California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, a subcommittee com- 
prised of Senator James J. McBride, Assemblyman Vincent Thomas, Assembly- 
man Lloyd Lowrey, and Maurice C. Sparling (most unfortunately Lt. Gov. Harold 
Powers was taken ill and unable to attend the meetings) held conferences in 
Washington, D .C., with members of the State Department of the United States 
and other Federal governmental departments and Members of Congress during 
the period June 20, 1955, to and including June 23, 1955, relative to the tuna 
industry in California, and now respectfully make the following report of such 
meetings. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


Despite an increase in the American tuna market from + to 11 million cases 
since 1945, the domestic tuna industry, originally created and very largely devel- 
oped by California canners, has undergone and continues to experience serious 
injury. The progressive increase in imports, principally from Japan, more and 
more Supplant rather than supplement production by domestic fishermen and 

anners. 

For example, declines in production, employment, prices, wages, serious and 
ontinuing delays in unloading of vessels holding thousands of tons of fish 
board over long periods of time, additional delays in their sailings, decreases 
in the number and tonnage of tunafishing vessels, all testify to serious injury to 

sroducer-fisherman. 


Similarly, domestic processors have encountered severe competition from 
inned imports leading to marginal earnings and, in many cases, actual losse 
erious inventory problems, and severe restrictions of working capital. The 


latter conditions have even necessitated reduction in advertising, the medium 
most responsible for expansion of the domestic market. 


PHE IMMEDIATE CRITICAL PROBLEM 


Many boats with full loads of frozen tuna have been, and are being held at 
wk for periods beyond 2 months. Furthermore, many boats are then restrained 
from sailing again for additional periods. In consequence a high percentage 


of the fleet is idle. 

By law the fishermen cannot draw unemployment insurance until after the 
hoats are unloaded. Further, they must stand watches aboard in the interim. 
\ substantial number have not received wages or money for many months. They 
and their families are desperate. 

Possible remedies 

(a) Purchases by such governmental agencies as the Department of Defense 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

b) Loans to boatowners, where practicable, by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration upon adequate security to alleviate immediate financial problems 


THE LONG-RANGE GENERAL PROBLEM 
Possible remedies 

(a) An equitable quota agreement covering frozen and canned tuna between 
the governments of the United States and Japan; or 

(Db) A voluntary quota agreement instituted by the suggestion of the Govern 
ment of the United States and policed by Japan; and 

(c) Such actions as are appropriate and effective which may be mnitiertaken 
by agencies of the Government of the United States. 

Through the cooperation of United States Senator Thomas H. Kuchel—and 
the efficient and greatly valued assistance of “Pop” Small in his offiee—an 
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appointment was made for your subcommittee to meet with Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., Under Secretary, Department of State: members of his staff, and 
about 30 representatives of other departments of the Federal Government in 
the State Department, at 10 a. m. on Monday, June 20, 1955. 

Your subcommittee was accompanied by “Pop” Small; Hon. Robert C. Wilson 
of the 30th Congressional District of California; and Harold Cary, representing 
the tuna boatowners; Charles Carry, representing the Tuna Canners Associa- 
tion of California; Mrs. George N. Zelutf of San Diego, representing the fisher- 
men and the fishermen’s wives; Mr. George Basich, Mr. Ted Driscoll and Mr. 
Charles Schwan of the Washington office of the Council of State Governments 
all invited as advisers of your subcommittee. 

Your subcommittee explained the general problem; the immediate critical 
problem, and suggested possible remedies as hereinbefore set forth. All phases 
of the subject were exhaustingly discussed in the presentation of which Hon. 
Robert C. Wilson, “Pop” Small, Mrs. George N. Zeluff, Mr. Harold Cary, and 
Mr. Charles Carry, and the representatives of the Council of State Governments 
were exceedingly helpful. 

On the conclusion of the first day's session it was agreed that the only state 
ment to be then made to the press would be a statement previously agreed upon 
by all parties in interest, to be released the following morning by the State 
Department. A copy of such statement is hereto attached. 

Our reception by the State Department and other Federal entities was sym- 
pathetic and cordial, and through the good offices of Senator Kuchel and the 
State Department, appointments were made for your subcommittee and its 
advisers, to meet with all other involved entities of the Federal Government 
‘Two representatives of the State Department accompanied your subcommittee 

as also did “Pop” Small and your subcommittee advisers) on its calls upon all 
such other entities of the Government. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, your subcommittee called upon, ex 


piained the problem to, and discussed the matter with: 


Many Members of Congress 

lion. Orie Lewis, Assistant Secretary, Department of the Interior and members 
of his staff 

Assistant Secretary H. Chapman Rose, of the Treasury Department, and mem- 
bers of his staff 

Hon Philip Arnow, Associate Director, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor, and members of his staff 

lon. Stuart A. Bingham, Loan Division, Office of Financial Assistance, Small 
Business Administration 

Capt. W. B. Thorp, USN, Deputy for Defense Economic Affairs of MAOASD 
(ISA) Department of Defense; (Dr. Norris G. Kenny of the same office) ; mem 
hers of the staff of the Department of Defense and Quartermaster Corps 

Hon. Henry Roemer McPhee, special assistant in the White House 

Representatives of the Department of Commerce 

Mon. Loring K. Macy, Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and others in the 
Department of Commerce. 


Your subcommittee also met with: 


William Harrington, special assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife to the Under 
Secretary of State 

Hon. Thursten V. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 

Hon. Leonard Weiss, Department of State 

Representatives of the Tariff Commission 

Representatives of the Department of Agriculture 

Hon. Warren F, Looney, Deputy Special Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife to 
the Under Secretary of State 

Hon. Dr. Richard A. Kahn, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Interior 

Frauk E. McKinney, Small Business Administration 

W. T. Diroll, Department of State 

Harry C. DeTurk, Small Business Adininistration 

Thomas 8S. Campen, State Department 

Fred B. Smith, Treasury 

James P. Hendrick, Treasury 

Theodore B. Audett, Customs 

David B. Strubinger, Customs 

I. Jack Martin, White House Administrative Assistant 

Arthur M. Sandberg, Fish and Wildlife, and various other governmental entities 
and individuals 
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At the time of the cCommission’s May 25, 1955, public hearing in Sacramento, 
those appearing before your commission were asked what, in the opinion of those 
present, the commission could best do on their behalf. The commission was told 
that the representatives of the tuna-fishing industry had been unable to obtain 
satisfactory audiences with the various entities of the Federal Government, and 
that in addition to the seeking of a quota on Japanese tuna, the commission might 
hest serve the tuna industry by arranging for an entree of the members of the 
tuna-fishing industry to the various agencies of the Federal Government. 

This your commission did during its subcommittee’s current visit to Wash 
ington, D. C, 

Your subcommittee went further in definitely stressing the inmediately urgent 
critical condition hereinbefore referred to, and in seeking alleviation of not 
only the immediately critical situation, but the prevention of a reoccurrence 
thereof, through the imposition of a fair quota on Japanese imports on both 
canned and frozen tuna. 

Your subcommittee believes that all agencies of the Federal Government hay 
ing jurisdiction, supervision, or that may be any way involved in the problem 
have been fully informed and alerted to the problem and need for prompt 
affirmative action. Your subcommittee further believes that such action will 
be taken. 

Your subcommittee secured the assurance from the Small Business Adminis 
tration that such Administration would be willing to make loans up to $150,000 
per applicant on warehouse receipts covering frozen, or canned, tuna 

Your subcommittee urged the Department of Defense and the Veterans’ 
\dininistration to anticipate its future needs for canned tuna and to take 

mediate action toward the purchase thereof. 

Word has already been received that the Defense Department and the Navy 
vill immediately advertise for bids, as they are respectively required to do 
efore making any purchase. 

Your subcommittee believes that constructive action is now being, and will 
tinne to be, taken by the Federal Government toward the alleviation of 
conditions herein set forth, and that constructive benefit will ensue from 

our subcommitee’s said visitation to Washington. 

In conelusion, your subcommittee wishes to particularly express its thanks 
all of the assistance rendered by Senator Thomas Kuchel: “Pop” Small; 

Representative Robert Wilson: Representative Carl Hinshaw: Representative 
Iilnrlan Hagen, the entire California congressional delegation: the members of 
he Council of State Governments: Mrs. George N. Zeluff: Mr. Harold Cary: 

Charles Carry; and all of the Federal entities and individuals which so 
ciously received the members of your subcommittee 
No such acknowledgment of appreciation, however, would be complete without 

cknowledgment of the painstaking and highly eflicient services rendered 

the commission’s secretary, Hon. W. C. Jacobsen. Mr. Jacobsen has spent 
ny hours of painstaking effort in the development of informative data, in 
nmunicating with Senator Knchel’s office and the offices of the majority of 
others named in this report: in making all of the preliminary arrangements 
the subcommittee’s conferences in Washington: and in corresponding with 

the numerous individuals and entitles involved. Again, as always, Mr. Jacobsen 

the numerous individuals and entities involved. Again, as always, Mr. Jacobsen 

commission. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JAMES J. McBrip! 
i VINCENT THOMAS 
LLoYyp LOWREY. 
MAURICE CC, SPARLING 
Copy to: 
Hon. W. C. Jacobsen, California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Hon. Merrell F. Small, Administrative Assistant, care of Senator Thomas 
Kuchel, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Harold F. Cary, general manager, American Tuna Boat Association, 
1 Tuna Lane, San Diego 1, Calif. 
Mr. Charles Carry, executive director, California Fish Canners Associa 
tion, Terminal Island Station, San Pedro, Calif. 
Hon. George F. Pasich, Council of State Governments, 1737 K Street NW.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Mr. Tuomas. | think this information will be helpful to your staff 
in securing the feeling of the administration and the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Now, as I say, this Commission has been set up to handle these 
things, and we are glad to help with the industry, and we are having 
a regional meeting Monday and Tuesday, but only on mental health 
and highways, in Denver, but I hoped that they would request the 
Comunission to take further steps on a long- range program because 
this matter, as I see it, has two parts: The immediate problem of 
unloading the fishing boats and cenning the fish and getting rid of it 
and selling it, and, of course, the canners have a large inventory that 
has to be disposed of, of which we recommended that the Government 
purchase large suns. 

And on the long-range program we had hoped that the two coun- 
tries could come to some common understanding as to the imports and 
the questions of quota. 

I would like to file the State Department letters. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 25, 1955. 

The Department of State has received numerous letters from persons en- 
gaged in our connected with the tuna fishing industry which express concern 
over the present condition of that industry. These letters state that the tuna 
fishing industry is depressed as the result of tuna imports, principally from 
Japan. This statement has been prepared in response to these letters and to 
clarify certain aspects of the foreign trade between the United States and Japan. 

We appreciate the problems now being faced by your industry and are giving 
full consideration to the opinions expressed in your letters. The trade policy 
of the United States is not formulated to injure Americans, but to improve 
American living standards. 

Statistics on tuna compiled by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior do demonstrate that imports of tuna have increased over 
recent years. ‘These same statistics, however, also demonstrate that United 
States fishermen sold more tuna in 1954 than in previous years. American 
canneries in 1954 packed 207.6 million pounds of tuna of which American fisher- 
men provided 73.5 percent and imports of frozen tuna supplied the remaining 
26.5 percent. The total supply of canned tuna available in the United States 
in 1954 was 239.2 million pounds. American fishermen supplied the raw fish 
for 63.9 percent of this supply, imported frozen tuna 238.1 percent, and canned 
tuna imports the remaining 13 percent. American canneries in 1954 packed 
152.6 million pounds of tuna supplied by American fishermen, whereas in 1953 
domestic fishermen supplied only 138.5 million pounds. 

Foreign trade, including trade with Japan, is a two-way street which leads 
to benefits for the United States as well as for other countries. In recent years, 
Japan ordinarily has been the second most important market, after Canada. 
for exports from the United States. In 1954, the United States exported $678.1 
million worth of commodities to Japan and Japan in return sold only $278.9 
million of products to the United States. Shutting off Japan's trading oppor- 
tunities with the United States would not only be disastrous for Japan, but 
would remove purchasing power and opportunity for lasting prosperity from 
many American farmers, workers, miners, and industry. Japan must sell to 
the United States before it can purchase American products. 

Foreign trade is important to American security and to the security of our 
allies because economic strength is the foundation upon which military strength 
is built. The President, in recognition of these facts, has given high priority 
to the expansion of Japan’s trading opportunities because of Japan’s vital 
importance to the security of the free world against the menace of communism. 

As you may be aware, Japan now is negotiating at Geneva, Switzerland, with 
the United States and many other nations for entry into the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 3efore entering into these trade negotiations, the 
United States gave full and careful consideration to the needs of domestic 
industry, as is required by law. In formulating the American position, spokes- 
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men for various segments of the tuna industry, including representatives of 
tuna fishermen, appeared before and presented oral and written statements 
to the United States Tariff Commission and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, the latter consisting of nine Government agencies. 

We again wish to assure you that your viewpoint will be respected. We be 
lieve that the security of the United States is fostered by maintaining and 
improving American living standards. 

DEPARMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 30, 1955. 

The Department of State has received numerous letters from persons en- 
vaged in or connected with the tuna-fishing industry which express concern 
over the present condition of that industry. These letters state that the tuna- 
fishing industry is depressed as the result of tuna imports, principally from 
Japan. 

We appreciate the concern which has been expressed regarding the effects 
if imports of tunafish on the livelihood of American fishermen. The situation 
of our domestic tuna industry has grown very complex over the years and 
nvolves a variety of interests including not only those of the fishermen but 
those of the boatowners, the tuna-canning industry, the consuming public, and 
this country’s foreign-policy objectives. Various agencies of the executive 
branch of the government, including the Departments of the Interior, Com- 
merce, and State, have been making an intensive study of all factors bearing 
on the situation, gathering data, and consulting with representatives of both 
the fishing and canning segments of the industry. 

While it is, of course, not possible to predict what the outcome of this inten- 
sive effort will be, the Government is giving active and sympathetic considera- 
tion to the matter, as indicated in the attached press release, and intends to 
ake into account the interests of all concerned in a fair and equitable manner. 

Senator Magnuson. We'd be glad to have them, because I think 

ll of this information will be of some value. 

Mr. Tromas. As to the facts and cases and the rest, 1 am sure that 

-experts in the fisheries can give you a better detailed explanation. 

enator Magnuson. What sort of feeling did you come away with 
trom that State Department meeting ? 

Mr. Troatas. Personally I was somewhat disappointed. I was 
disappointed in that we had directly asked the State Department what 
type of relief they could offer, and there was nothing definite. They 
did suggest that our commission visit each department, which we did 
with our consultants and the observers who were there, and we talked 
to all of the agencies separately and collectively, but I came away 
very disappointed in that they did not offer any particular type of 
immediate relief of getting the fish off the boats and disposing of 
the fish somehow. 

I think the Assistant Secretary of Interior recommended that the 
lish be canned and packed and no price be paid for it, and try to sell 
it and eventually give the fishermen the money that is coming to 
them, but it was all a hit-and-miss proposition. 

Senator Magnuson. Did you come away with the feeling that these 
people involved and present were not wholly conscious of the serious- 
ness of the situation ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t think that the State Department and the peo- 
ple of the various agencies are actually aware of - serious situation 
that faces the tuna fisheries. I don’t think so. I don’t think they 
realize they are on the verge of bankruptcy. I think that is saying 
it very lightly. 
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Now, the fishermen, as long as the fish is on the boat, as I stated, 
we found that they can’t get unemployment insurance. That isa situa- 
ion that has to be remedied. 

Senator Magnuson. Was the Department of Labor represented 
there? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. What did they have to say about that? Do 
vou recall ¢ 

Mr. THomas. Well, as I recall, the Department of Labor merely 
took the facts as we had presented them. Our Commission, visiting 
the various departinents, tried to convince the agencies or the depart- 
ments about this thing. We were trying to doa selling job. We were 
trying to impress the departments that we had visited with the 
seriousness of this tuna problem. 

Senator Macnt son. Did the Department of Labor suggest that 
there would be any legal block as to them granting unemployment 
insurance for proper applicants / 

Mr. Troaras. Well, that would be a State problem. They advised 
us on that. It would have to be by State legislation rather than by 
Federal. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, the State of California, if 
there were leval blocks, it would have to be taken care of by the State 
f California ? 

THomas. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. And I presume that vou people have that in 

mind ¢ 
THomas. We do. 

Senator Magneuson. When the legislature meets. should it become 
necessary to change some law, vou have that in mind? 

Mr. Trroomas. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Did they express a willingness, if the State 
laws were available to them, to cooperate with the States in that 


Mr. Thomas. Yes, they would. 
Senator Magnuson. Was that only as to tuna or as to all fishing? 
Mr. Trowas. Well, the principal discussion was on the importation 
of tuna. 
Senator Magnuson. Now, vou mentioned the Smi all Business Ad- 
ministration. Here is a man who applied from San Pedro, and the 
Washington office said, and I quote— 
is Administration on October 26, 1955. declined applieation for $40,000 to 
Anthony F. Bozanich, doing business as “Little Flower,” San Pedro, Calif., for 
he following reasons: 


d this is just one sentence- 

Lack of reasonable assurance of ability to repay loan from earnings— 
I will put the whole letter in the record. 

We are going up somewhat of a blind alley there. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., October 27, 1955. 
Re Docket No. L—860,716—-LA. 
Mr. ANTHONY F. Bozanicu, 
Doing business as boat “Little Flower,” 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Bozanicu: A very careful analysis of the information and data 
subinitted with your application for a loan in the amount of $40,000 was made 
by this office in an endeavor to develop a basis for favorable action. 

Our Washington office has reviewed a copy of your application and our report, 
and we received a telegram which states: 

“This Administration on October 26, 1955, declined application for $40,000 to 
Anthony F. Bozanich, doing business as boat Little Flower, San Pedro, Calif., fon 
the following reasons: Lack of reasonable assurance of ability to repay loan from 
earnings.” 

We appreciate the courtesy you extended to our representative and regret our 
nuability to grant the loan you requested. 

However, if you feel we can further clarify the decision made in your case 
please feel free to telephone this office and I will be glad to review your loan 
ipplication in person with you. 

Please be assured that we made every effort, within the regulations unde) 
which we operate, to reach a decision which would be favorable to you We 
sincerely regret that it is impossible to make this loan to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Liste W. Darby, Acting Regional Director 

Mr. Tuomas. As |] recall, I think some of the other members 
present 

Senator Magnuson. Now, T understand that all applications have 

i) declined for the same reasons, and insofar as we know, unless 
thing has happened in the last 10 days, there have been no Joan 
de whatsoever by the Small Business Administration for that one 


reason. 


Mr. Tuomas. As I recall, in a discussion with the Small Business 
\dministration—maybe some of the other members can clar fy 

rnit it was stated that before an applicant or a fisherman could 
pply for a loan, that he has to first exhaust his local credit com 
etely, and so that Is a point where we haven't found Out Hust Vel as 


what that means. 

Senator Magnuson. We set up the Small Business Administration 
ter the RFC had been abolished for the very purpose, I thought, 
do things like this, particularly in what we call disaster area 
economic disaster areas, but apparently they are going to deny all 
these applications on that basis. 

Let me ask you a further question: Do you know of any one of the 
State Department, whether it be from Herrington on down or up, 
that has ever come out | ere in the ares and discussed this matter Ww! 
the fishermen here ? 


Mr. Tromas. Well, to my knowledge, I think Mr. Herrington was 
supposed to have been out here a couple-—6 months ago. Tm not 


sure, 

Senator M AGNUSON. Well, somebody else may know. 

Mr. Ttromas. Somebody else might know that. But I don’t recall 
any Senate committee such as yours. 

Senator Magnuson, This would be congressional. I am thinking 
ot the Department itself. 

Mr. Tuomas, No: not to my knowledge. 
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Senator Magnuson. And who seemed to take the lead in that hear- 
inv after Mr. Hoover had opened it up? And that is ‘customary. 
The (Oop mah opens the he: aring and goes about some other business. 
Who seemed to take the lead in expressing the view of the State 
Department, Mr. Herrington or- 

Mr. Trromas. No. It was Kalijarvi that was doing most of the 
making most of the statements for the State Department, but, of 
course, Mr. Carey, of San Diego, and Mr. Charles Carry, of San 
Pedro, here did most of the talking in presenting their case and offer- 
ing all of their files and briefs, and IT want to say this for the reeord: 
they did a splendid job of presenting a good case. 

Senator Macnuson. I am talking about the one that seemed to be 
the re sponsible Mian on the fishing from the State Department. 

Mr. Thomas. Kalijarvi was the responsible man. 

Senator MaGnuson. Kalijarvi ? 

Mr. Thomas. Kalijarvi. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes: I know him. 

Mr. Tuomas. But t do say the commission was very much inter 
ested in seeing whether the two Governments, on an acreeable basis, 
without immediate legislation, could come to some understanding o1 
Imports. That wasthe thing we were striving for. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I have nothing further, Mr. Thomas, 
and I know that the people here appreciate what you people here 
locally are trying to do, and what vou put in the record will be very 
helpful tous. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Trromas. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, the next witness is Mason Case. 

Mason, before you start, I also want to put this in the record: I just 
have a recent letter from the Tariff Commission finding that—I will 
put the whole thing in the reeord—but I want to read the last para- 
eraph. It says: 

With respect to your request for comments as to what action might be taken 
to provide the relief urgently required by American tuna fishermen, I would point 
out that as a result of the recent negotiations with Japan, canned tuna in oil 
and in brine, as well as fresh and frozen albacore are now the subject of trade 
igreement concessions. It is understood that these concessions will become 
effective on September 10, 1955. Concessions granted in trade agreements are, of 
course, subject to withdrawal or modification under the escape clause procedure. 
However, in view of the fact that these items were recently the subject of peril 
point findings, and since the concessions are presumptively within the Tariff 
Commission’s peril points, it must be assumed that the concessions which were 
eranted on these items were not determined by the Tariff Commission to be such 
aus would cause a threatened serious injury to the domestic industries concerned. 
In order for the escape clause procedure to be appropriately invoked, there must 
have elapsed a sufficient time during which imports enter under the concession 
rates to enable a determination whether, as a result of the customs treatment 
reflecting the concessions, the articles are being imported in such increased quan- 
tities, either actual or relative to domestic production, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive 
products. 


And this is signed by Edward Brossard, the chairman, which is the 
usual Tariff Commission reply. 
(The exchange of correspondence referred to is as follows :) 
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JuLy 8, 1955. 
Hon. EpGar B. BROsSSARD, 
Chairman, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DAK Mk. Brossarp: The Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
this committee is currently conducting an investigation of the United States 
tuna industry. A hearing on this subject was held in the Capitol yesterday at 
which representatives of several governmental agencies were present including 
i representative from the Tariff Commission. 

Testimony given at the hearing shows conclusively that the domestic tuna 
fishermen and boatowners are suffering serious and irreparable losses as a result 
of the large-scale importation of canned and frozen tuna from Japan, particu- 
larly the latter. This fact is corroborated by reports which the subcommittee 
lis received from other sources. It is clearly apparent that unless almost im 
mediate aid is given to American tuna fishermen in the form of import quota 
or tariff restrictions the entire economic foundation of this industry will be 
gravely threatened. To make matters worse, it is our understanding that the 
United States Government recently granted tariff concessions to Japan on vari 
ous Classes of tuna imports, concessions which will stimulate even more detri 
mental foreign competition when they becone effective in September, 

The problem of the domestic tuna fisherman has been growing increasingl\ 
acute for a period of several years. Haid the interests of the tuna fishing indus 
try been considered separately from those of the canners when the Commission 
nade its “peril point’ determinations last winter, I am sure that it would hive 
recommended some form of regulation of frozen tuna imports. Fortunately, a 
wily how exists for giving proper weight to the tuna fishermen’s legitimate inter 


ests in future peril point or escape clause recommendations by the 


I refer, of course, to my amendment to section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 which defines realistically the term “domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products” as it is used in the act I 

ould be intereste] to know whether you agree with me in this regard 

I am asking the Commission to give this problem its immediate and thorough 
attention. I should also appreciate receiving your comments as to what action 
might be taken to provide the relief urgently required by American tuna 
fishermen. 

Sincerely, 


Commission 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Chairna 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
July 20, 1955 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Forcign Commerec, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of July 8, 1955, regarding the plight 
of domestic tuna fishermen and boatowners because of imports of frozen and 
canned tuna from Japan. You state that had the interests of the tuna-fishing 
industry been considered separately from those of the canners when the Tariff 
Commission made its “peril point” determinations last winter, the Commission 
would have recommended some form of regulation of frozen tuna imports. You 
further state that by reason of your amendment to section 7 of the Trade Agree 
ments Extension Act of 1951 defining the tetrm ‘‘domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive products” a way now exists for giving proper weight to the 
tuna fishermen’s legitimate interests in future peril point or escape clause recom 
mendations by the Commission. 

In making its peril point determination on fresh and frozen tuna in connec- 
tion with the recent negotiations with Japan, the Commission did consider the 
interests of the tuna-fishing industry separately from those of the canners. Ob- 
viously, the domestic tuna-fishing industry is the industry producing products 
“like or directly competitive” with imported frozen tuna. Accordingly, so far 
as this particular point is concerned, your amendment to section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 would make no change in the Commission’s 
determination of the domestic industry concerned in either a peril point or an 
escape clause proceeding involving frozen tuna. 


72807—56 30 
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When the question of imports of canned tuna is involved in a peril point or 
escape clause proceeding, the problem is different from that in proceedings in- 
volving frozen tuna. When the Commission made an escape-clause investigation 
in 1952 with respect to imports of canned bonito in oil and canned tuna and 
bonito in brine, imports of fresh and frozen tuna as well as of canned tuna in oil 
could not be covered by the investigation because the customs treatment of the 
latter imports was not covered by any trade-agreement concessions. A question, 
however, was involved as to whether the tuna fishermen and boatowners could 
properly be considered to be embraced in the domestic industry producing prod- 
ucts like, or directly competitive with, the imports under consideration. The 
majority of the Commission in that investigation did not specifically answer that 
question but stated that, even if the domestic tuna fishing operations should be 
regarded as part of the domestic industry producing products like or directly 
competitive with the imports under consideration, there would be no basis on 
which the Commission could make a finding that increased imports of canned 
tuna and bonito were causing or threatening serious injury to the fishing branch 
of the industry. In explanation of this view the majority said: 

“The direct import competition encountered by the domestic tuna fishery 
results from imports of fresh and frozen tuna which enter free of duty. Any 
reduction of imports of canned tuna resulting from increased tariff duties or the 
imposition of quotas would probably be largely offset by increased imports of 
fresh and frozen tuna.”’ 

The minority of the Commission (the late Commissioner Gregg and 1) held 
that the domestic industry “consists of the domestic tuna fishing interests and 
the domestic tuna packers.” 

The amendment to section 7 raises a question of whether the interests of the 
tuna fishermen and boatowners may be considered in a peril-point or escape 
clause proceeding relating to canned tuna. The definition of “domestic industry” 
made by the amendment under consideration reads as follows: 

“The terms ‘domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products’ 
and ‘domestic industry producing like or directly competitive articles’ mean that 
portion or subdivision of the producing organizations manufacturing, assembling, 
processing, extracting, growing, or otherwise producing like or directly competi 
tive products or articles in commercial quantities. In applying the preceding 
sentence, the Commission shall (so far as practicable) distinguish or separate 
the operations of the producing organizations involving the like or directly con 
petitive products or articles referred to in such sentence from the operations 
such organizations involving other products or articles.” 

The above definition requires that only those operations of the producing 
organizations involving the like or directly Competitive product, viz, operatious 
i Iving the production of canned tuna, be considered as the domestic industry 
concerned in an escape-clause investigation relating to canned tuna. In other 
words, the statute now specifically precludes a holding such as that of the 
ininority in the 1952 escape-clause case above referred to, that the domestic 
industry producing the product which is like or directly competitive with in 
ported canned tuna consists of the domestic fishing interests and the domestic 
tuna packers 

With respect to your request for comments as to what action might be taken 
to provide the relief urgently required by American tuna fishermen, 1 would 
point ont that as a result of the recent negotiations with Japan canned tuna in 
oil and in brine, as well as fresh or frozen albacore, are now the subject of trade 
agreement concessions. It is understood that these concessions will become 
effective on September 10, 1955. Concessions granted in trade agreements are, of 
course, subject to withdrawal or modification under the escape-clause procedure. 
However, in view of the fact that these items were recently the subject of peril- 
point findings, and since the concessions are presumptively within the Tariff 
Commission’s peril points, it must be assumed that the concessions which were 
granted on these items were not determined by the Tariff Commission to be such 
as would cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic industries concerned. 
In order for the escape-clause procedure to be appropriately invoked there must 
have elapsed a sufficient time during which imports enter under the concession 
rates to enable a determination whether, as a result of the customs treatment 
reflecting the concessions, the articles are being imported in such increased quan- 
tities, either actual or relative to domestic production as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive 
products. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpGar B. Brossarp, Chairman. 
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Mr. Magnuson. It is not the fault of the Commission, but in too 
many cases, unfortunately, the barn is locked after the horse is gone 
as to studies going on. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MASON CASE, OF CALIFORNA 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Mason Case. My appearance before 
vou today is on behalf of the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association 
of San Pedro and the Pacific Coast Fish Producers Institute. The 
Fishermen’s Cooperative Association is an organizaiton of 140 purse- 

‘ine vessel owners and has been in existence since 1927. When first 
organized, the association served the purpose of a group working 
together on a few problems of mutual interest. Today, those prob- 
lems have grown so complex and have multiplied so many times that 
the association now finds itself in the oe ap of represe nting its mem- 
bers on legislative matters on the local, State, and national plane, 
i handling the affairs and welfare of the members with the canners 
to whom our production is sold, and in the conduct of merchandising 
equipment for the benefit of the members. 

Every single member would wholeheartedly prefer going back to 
the old days when the only problem of consequence was the problem of 
eatching fish. We don’t enjoy a running battle in the legislatures. 
We don’t enjoy conducting a supply store in competition with area 
merchants. These are necessary to keep us in business a little longe r. 
\s to the fishing problem, we are concer med ] rimnarily with the sale « 

ir production and the ability to catch fish Soa for some vear: i 
secondary. 

What does it take to become a boatowner? First, of course, is the 

ipital necessary to purchase a purse-seine vessel. This could rm 
from 825,000 to $350,000 depending on the size of the boat. Secondly, 

requires aman that is willing to face danger, to work long physical 
id mental hours, to plan on being away from lis home and family 
the greater part of the vear, and to be able to live long periods of time 

n cramped quarters W ith the same faces every day. T have not men 

oned skill as it is obvious no one would part w ith the foregoing unless 


they were reasonably sure they possessed the ability to handle the 
problems of the boatowner. 
Occasionally some men have been foole@l by the lack of this ability, 


it for the greater part most of the boatowners have spent years as a 
inember of the crew on another vessel and have gained the knowledge 
ind skill necessary to make a success as a boatowner and mastel 

No amount of knowledge and skill, however, has been sufficient in 
recent years for all but a very few to make a success of fishing. With 
few exceptions the success in fishing over the recent years has had little 
or nothing to do with the ability to catch fish. This suecess in fishing 
has been ‘dependent on the ability of the fisherman to sell his catch 
so far as the purse-seine fleet is concerned. 

The association fleet is divided roughly in this manner: Some 15 
larger vessels fish tuna the year around. Another fifty-odd fish tuna 
off the coast of Mexico during the seasonal run and then turn to the 
sardine fishery when it opens the first of October. The balance of the 
fleet fish mackerel, anchovies, and Sree during the seasons, and 
bluefin tuna when the schools move into California waters. Kvery 
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boat in the fleet has a common problem and that is the problem of 
the decline of the sale of the species whichever it may be to local can 
ners. It isa problem brought about by imports of those species suf- 
ficiently controlled and in a volume large enough to put the domestic 
fleet out of business. 

It has been my personal experience to appear in Washington, 
D. C., a great number of times during the past few years. During 
those appearances, I introduced statistics on the fisheries in volume. 
I heard other statistics prese ‘nted by people serving the same interest 
in additional volume. To date, those statistics, severe as they were 
to the health and prosperity of this industry, have accomplished no 
aid tor us. It would seem that certain branches of the Government 
will accept for fact the desperate plight of the fishermen only after 
the fishermen are completely broke financially. I have news for 
those people, not only is the average boatowner broke, he’s in debt up 
to his ears. 

It may not be entirely diplomatic to openly choose a fight with one 
of the branches of Government but we certainly have little to lose. 
No amount of preparation of facts and figures has been adequate 
to move this Department’s stand on the import problem. After the 
House of Representatives passed favorably on a bill to impose a 3- 
ents-per-pound duty on frozen tuna as did the Senate Finance Com 
mittee, this Department did everything in its power to have the bill 
defeated in the Senate. It was defeated with but T votes. The De 
partment I refer to is the State Departinent and, while they have 
stated no domestic industry is to suffer complete failure because of 
excessive and uncontrolled imports, they have effectively blocked every 
appeal we have made to the Government with every tool at their 
disposal. 

Few people are aware of our participation in the General Agree 
ments on Tariff and Trade. GATT is, in our belief, unconstitutional 
in its every move. QOur elected representatives have not ratified 
GATT and, as a matter of fact, GATT’s predecessor, the International 
Trade Organization, havi ing as its functions the same operations, was 
submitted to Congress and died in committees. The State Depart 
ment using GAT T has gained control of the regulation of our foreign 
trade. We feel the regulation of our foreign “trade belongs to Con 
orTess sole ly. 

What has happened recently in GATT? Under the sponsorship 
of the State Department Japan was recently admitted to GATT. 
The United States went all out as usual and handed Japan every duty 
reduction negotiated at Geneva. Among these reductions was the 
duty on tuna in oil from 45 percent to 35 percent. Tuna in brine 
carrying a duty of 1214 percent was bound at that figure until a 
volume equal to 20 percent of the United States tuna pack measured 
on the preceding year was reached. However, when that is reached, 
there’s another gimmick in the favored- nation clause that will dis- 
allow any increase until the clause is changed. Further frozen alba- 
core tuna was bound on the free list. That was the State Depart- 
ment’s answer to our pleas, 

The State Department at the time the trade agreement with Japan 
was proposed declared that we would give concessions to other coun- 
tries in the expectation that these other countries would assist Japan 
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with a more liberal policy. We were not going to make many tariff 
cuts to Japan ourselves. Well, we ended up making a lot of tariff 
cuts to Japan and the other nations played it smart. Fourteen mem- 
bers of GATT—France, Holland, Britain, Belgium, Australia, India, 
et al., voted to admit Jap: in to GATT but at the same time exercised 
the most-favored-nation policy and withheld tariff concessions. We're 
still playing the role of giver even thought it puts domestic industry 
out of business. 

During the past 7 months, the people of the San Pedro area have 
written over 50,000 letters to the State Department and the President 
asking for immediate aid. We have offered to sell our boats to or 
through the Government to anyone who would buy them. We have 
never asked to exclude any nation from sending their goods into this 
country. We have asked that a quota be placed on fishery products 
that would insure our domestic industry an opportunity to remain in 
lusiness and at the same time allow imports a share of our market. 
Incidentally, the American market of tuna is the world’s greatest and 
las been initiated and expanded solely through the efforts of the 
\merican industry. Japan, for example, never spent a cent in ad 
vertising or promoting the sale of tuna. 

What was the State Department’s answer to our drive‘ They 
could find no way at this time of assisting us with a quota or other real 
help. They instead attempted to get the monkey off their back with 
some conclusions and suggestions none of which was of value as a mn 
solution to our problems. One of these conclusions was the arrange 
ment of a meeting between American and Japanese industry repre 
sentatives to discuss the participation of Japan’s industry with ours 
in an advertising and market development campaign. True, that we 
believe Japan should contribute to such a compaign but another = 
maililets from them on top of the millions already spent by our industry 

s certainly not going to sell enough additional tuna to allow both 
ountries’ produc tion to be sold in this market within the vear. 

The Japanese have an organization that by law allows them to 

djust quantities to be manufactured and shipped, the way how to sell, the time 


hen to sell and the prices, how much to sell and also put resiriction o1 


aud processing facilities of the export aquatic products 


- 


If we were to attempt to do any of the foregoing, everyone from 
the Department of Justice down to an individual in the industry would 
have us on the carpet immediately. We knew then that we would be 
unable to discuss- 

Senator Magnuson. You would be in direct violation of all fair 
trade laws and antitrust laws. 

Mr. Casr. Absolutely, Senator. 

We knew then that we would be unable to discuss any real me ‘thod 
of solving our problem with the Japanese during the “promotion’ 
meeting as we would be in violation of the legal code of our country. 
Japan, however, has proven her ability to move quickly and at the 
proper time. Her self-imposed quota adopted just before the vote in 
the Senate on the 3-cent per pound tariff bill on frozen tuna was 
enough ammunition for the State Department to win their round. 
That self-imposed quota didn’t last long, incidentally. 

I received a letter from the Small Business Administration signed 
by its Administrator, Mr. Wendell B. Barnes, stating that “the critical 
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situation which presently is confronting the American tuna fish in- 
dustry on the west coast has been brought to the attention of this 
agency.” Mr. Barnes further states, “Our field offices have been in- 
structed to give priority attention to any loan requests from the tuna 
industry.” We greatly appreciated this offer and a number of boat- 
owners hastened to apply for loans. We realized that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is conducted on a businesslike basis and is not a 
giveaway agency similar to other Government agencies which an- 
nually dump millions of taxpayers’ dollars into foreign countries. 

The re ports on the loans at least assured us that the Small Business 
Administration acknowledges this business to be in poor shape. I un- 
derstand the boatowners were told either that the chance of recovery 
of the loan money in view of the earnings opportunity at this time was 
too remote or th: at in essence a hundred thousand dollar boat put up 
as collateral wasn’t worth a plugged nickel when the outlook remains 
as it istoday. In any event, the boatowners didn’t get the loan. 

Senator Magnuson. That ee we just put in the record. 

Mr. Case. That is right, si 

Contrast our pieture w ith the situation of the Japanese tuna tisher- 
man, for example. I attended the meeting in Los Angeles with the 
Japanese and, at the conclusion of the hearing on joint participation 
in advertising and promotion, asked the Japanese what condition 
their tuna fleet was in and how the fishermen were faring. I was told 
that they were in very good shape. Perhaps this information might 

cause the State De — nt to start concerning themselves with the 
dandare of living of American fishermen for a while now that the 
Japanese are well off. 

While again referring to the State Department, Mr. Chairman, let 
me say that we ereatly appreciate the efforts made in the past by many 
Congressmen and Senators, the Department of Commerce, the Depart 
ment of Interior and others for their very genuine attempt to lend aid 


to this industry. However, and in recognition of the fact how wi 
the State De —— nt has blocked any etfective efforts in the past, 
seems that it is going to literally take an act of C ongress to keep us 


in business. 

I believe that the fisheries of the United States deserve a better 
representation in Washington, D. C., than they now have. While the 
Fish ana Wildlife Service ot the Department of Interior h iS done the 
best they can, their voice is too far down to carry much weight. Con 
trast this with the representation the farmer has in 5 Department of 
Agriculture. He is protected by laws, by subsidies, by a tremendous 
organization reac hing into every h amlet, to the point where even the 

tate Department and the P resident read very carefully when it comes 

auvthing in the agriculture field. 

“C ontrast the fisheries in this country as t oalnst manyV, Wany foreign 
countries. These foreign countries offer every inducement ‘they can 
to maintain a healthy fish industry. The fisheries occupy an important 
post in their Government comparable in strength to our Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, of course, that point is one that I have 
personally been working on the best way | know how for years. 
We never had any representation in fisheries in the State De partment 
at a so-called policy y level. We were negotiating treaties, negotiating 
agreements, with someone who sat across the table that had a dis- 
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advantage before he started. He would perhaps be head of a sub 
division. Finally, after a lot of pulling and pushing, we got the State 
Department to set up what they thought would be a policy level post. 
Mr. Lovett was then Under Secretary of State, and after many con- 
ferences they agreed. Dr. Chapman—I suppose he is here—-went in 
first, but that became swallowed up by the so-called economic division. 

We are sitting over in Japan right now negotiating treaties again 
with perhaps men who mean well, but they are negotiating with the 
Minister of Fisheries who can assert policy right at the table, on we 
have been at a serious disadvantage in all our negotiations on fisheries. 
At GATT, fisheries is down on the agenda. You can’t even see it. 
It is about the last dav when they get to that and thev have done all 
their tr ading by that time. 

Mr. Case. They are good and tired at that time, Senator, and they 
want to vo home quick. 

Senator Magnuson. They are good and tired. and they throw fish 
in to do some trading here and there. 

Mr. Casr. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. But it is way down in a more than secondary 
position, less than secondary position, and I think that is one thing 
that we all better look to, and Iam glad you bring it out in your brief. 

Mr. Casr. Thank you, sir. 

In 1954, the fisheries of the United States accounted for 4.7 billion 
pounds of fish landed. This represented $345 million to the fishermer 
However, with adeqaute quota and/or tariff protection, this figure 
would greatly increase to the benefit of not only the ——— n but the 
general public as well. Adequate representation in the Governmen 
omparable to agriculture would take « ‘are of problems as they arise. 

To return to the condition of thi » purse-seine fleet. let me begin 

y stating that there are a number of vessels that haven't shared out 
$500 so far this year. I’m speaking now of the man-share. There isn’t 
boatowner in the sardine mackerel fleet-that has come near the brea 
even point with his vessel. Consider what a boatowner must do in 
order to prepare for the season. The average small boat has to fieure 
$12,000. the average medium-sized boat about $15,000 to $20,000, 
nd the average bigger boat from $20,000 to $45.000 whether he catehes 

fish or not. The vessel must be drydocked, faulty « equipment re- 
placed, bad netting repaired or replaced, insurance, docking rental 


and on and on. When he loses a fishery—and he’s lost bonito and 

vellowtail completely to Imports or the demand for his product 

is curtailed he is on the way out of business. Precisely this has hap 

pened to this fleet plus a lowering of prices on all species even with 

the lesse * production sola. During the past vears, the demand for 
] * ° 1 41 l 

vallearadl and bonito has declined re ularly aiong with the wp! 2. 


Today, there is absolutely no canner that will order a pound of this 
fish. 

Imports of mackerel into the United States have cut the demand and 
price to American fishermen in half. Further, these imports have to 
a large measure, taken over foreign markets that used to rely on our 
production. 

One of the most popular statements made in our office by the young 
men is, “How the devil can I hang on? The oldtimers had the om 
portunity of making a few bucks to help them over the rough spots 
for a while at least.” This should be of great concern to our Govern- 
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ment and the public as it is proof that younger men no longer wish 
to get into the fishing business and those that are in are going to leave 
in search of employment elsewhere. You don’t just happen to be a 
fisherman. It takes first the desire to want to be in the business and 
secondly lots of hard training to make a success of it. However, sadly 
enough, the training a fisherman receives equips him only for fishing. 

As an example of the “draw” purse-seine fishing has for men, there 
hasn’t been one purse-seiner built since 1947. Since that time, some 
0 purse-seiners have been lost to the fleet either through sales to 
foreign countries, sinkings, et cetera. There is simply no incentive 
to build new and better seiners in the face of the limited opportunity 
we are faced with of making them pay. Further, you can’t interest 
outside capital for investment. The younger men today fishing are 
almost 100 percent sons of former fishermen that have taken over their 
iather’s vessel. These men, offered protection by the Government and 
availed of capital, will build and maintain a fleet to be proud of. 
The American fisherman is still second to none when it comes to effi- 
ciency. The State Department has stated that the domestic fleet can 
not produce enough tuna to satisfy the American market. Don’t you 
believe it. Even with reduced fleets tuna boatowners have not: had 
the opportunity of wide- open fishing. 

Your committee, Mr. Chairman, is undoubtedly well equipped with 
tuna statistics covering the past years. Let me, however, bring you 
up to date. As compared to a like period of the first 8 months in 
1954, we find that in 1955 the import percentage of the total United 
States consumption is LO percent greater. In 1954 imports amounted 
to36 percent. In 1955 they amount to 46 percent. 

Comparing imports to domestic production over the same period of 
time, in 1954 imports amounted to a figure equal to 57 percent. In 
1955, that figure amounts to 96 percent. The domestic production in 
tons amounts to 88,567, Imports amount to 74,162 

Fo stay in business, it appears that the purse-seine boatowner is 
voing to have to have a firm Government policy on fishing with ade- 
quate representation in the Government: he’s gvoing to need immedi- 
ately the protection of a quota and/or tariff on both canned and 
fresh, frozen fish; and perhaps immediate help in the form or manner 
of subsidies. The Nation certainly does not want to lose its valuable 
source of food supply. The Nation certainly does not want to lose 
the strength of the fleet as a defense measure during the time of war. 
We served before and are yeady to serve again. 

The entire purse-seine fleet is tied alongside the dock at this mo 
ment. The next step again belongs to the Government. 

Thank you for your courtesy and interest in hol ling this meeting at 
the home of our fishermen. 

Senator Magnuson. Mason, in studying this thing for a long time, 
do you think a quota is a better procedure to strive for than a tariff, 
or both ? 

Mr. Case. Senator 

Denator Magnvson. I mean, as a practical matter. 

Mr. Casr. I feel this way about quotas. If we have an equitable 
quota established, it will do two things: First, of course, it would help 
our fleet. We would be able to predict how much fishing we are going 
to be allowed to do. We could gear our economy to that figure. 
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Senator Magnuson. That would be a lot like a farmer with acreage 
control, 

Mr. Case. That is right. Secondly, it would allow the Japanese, 
for ex: unple, to know what they were going to be able to produce. I 
believe it would he Ip very much to stabilize their prices. The Jap- 
anese, in my discussions with them strictly off the cuff, have told me 
that one of the disadvantages that they are under is, for example, 
when they want to get a decent price for their fish in the, let’s say, 
New York market through an American broker, the American broker 
vets 3 percent of the sale. In other words, if he sells a case of tuna 
for SLO, he gets 30 cents. If he sells a case of tuna for $11, he gets 
only 35 cents, so they feel that the American broker is not doing what 
he can to promote the sale at the higher figure inasmuch as it is 
just a few cents in his pocket. That has been at least one of their 
excuses to us. 

Of course, they have many, many excuses. I personally do not 
blame the Japanese for any of this. I don’t think that it would b 
ane business policy necessarily for the Japanese to come up with any 

strictions on themselves when they know that our Government so 
far has. at least, expressed the interest of not coming up with pro 
tection for us. 

Senator MaGnuson. Now, sticking again to the quota, the State 
Department in their letter on albacore brings this out. On page 2 
{ hey Say : 

From the standpoint of a domestic industry, there would be the extremely 
difficult problem of allocating any quota amongst domestic canners. To the 
extent that imports of fresh or frozen tuna would be restricted, the domestic 

inners that rely on foreign sources for all or part of their supply of raw 
fish might be placed at a competitive disadvantage in comparison with thos 

it obtain most of their supplies from domestic fisheries. 

Then they go on to say: 

rhe domestic canners most dependent on foreign sources of supply are locate 

the Pacific Northwest. 

suppose that is for my attention. 

Mr. Case. IT would imagine so, Senator. 

eae Magnvson. But what have vou got to say about this prol 
em they raise of allocation to canners of quotas? How could 1 
— ( 

Mr. Case. Senator, that is a very touchy problem. I ean only 
you my personal opinion. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes: vour own opinion from vour experiel 

me irketine. , , 

Mr. Case. From my experience in the marketing, and from the 

marks that I have heard, the smaller canner in t 
au right, we will have a quota on fresh frozen tuna. Let us say, 

ising round floures, that we have a anota of hundred thousar a 
tee it mi \V be ship ped j into this country. What is to prevent lareer 


DIS Industry savs, 


ompanies large r fish packing companies, from trying to put us out of 

usiness by bidding that oe up and buying the e? tire su pply 7” 

“My answer to them has been—or my answer to you woul | be that, in 
the first place, would it be necessary to bid high to buy all of that fish, 
if they were ableto? The Japanese might see through that and wish to 
make some sort of allocation to protect the smaller canner hina but 
on the assumption that they did bid more money for that fish, why, 
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then, doesn’t it put the smaller canner in better shape because the big 
canner is stuck with a lot of expensive fish and the smaller canner can 
go back to buying from the domestic fleet as he used to do? 

Senator Magnuson. And probably wouldn’t a quota—I am just 
thinking out loud—have this effect: That if they were bidding on a 
quota of raw fish, that the price would only become established after 
we would use up our domestic supply! ‘There would be no use getting 
it, would there? 

Mr. Case. Well, I don’t quite understand you, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean, we would use our domestic supply first, 
wouldn't we, naturally, before we would dip into the quota ? 

Mr. Case. No; I wouldn't—let us say that we set a quota of 2 5 per- 
cent. The Japanese would be entitled to ship that in starting immedi- 
ately. However, I believe that the quota arrangement can certainly be 
worked on a basis that, as our m: arket expanded, that they would be 
allowed a share of that expansion in the market. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, your point is that if the do- 
mestic demand kept growing, that the quota could be flexible and still 
be protective to American — 

Mr. Case. That is correct, si 

Senator Magnuson. You me ileal yellowfin and s skipj: ack. If we 
had legislation on a quota, why, we could immediately impose some- 
thing on that; couldn't we / 

Mr. Casr. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. And under GATT, they are open. 

Mr. Casr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. They are open, but on albacore we would have 
to still follow this cumbersome escape clause procedure. 

Mr. Case. You would have to go through the Tariff Commission 
and on down the line. 

Senator Magnuson. At least you agree with me, we have made at 
least a small progress in getting the escape clause theory available to us. 

Mr. Casr. Yes, Senator, very true. 

Senator Magnuson. We have made that little progress. 

Mr. Case. Very true, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I think it is very cumbersome. 

Mr. Case. It certainly is. 

Senator Magnuson. And very difficult. Now, the State Depart- 

ment also makes the suggestion that if we didn’t allow the raw fish to 
come into the canners, that the domestic price would go up so high that 
the housewife wouldn’t buy the tuna, and therefore, the domestic— 
let me read exactly what they say. I would like to get your opinion 
onthat. In their letter to me on October 28, they say: 
A tariff on nonalbacora tuna which represents more than one-half our total im- 
ports in 1954, would result in higher cost to domestic processing enterprise and 
would reflect an even larger increase in retail prices; to the extent that higher 
retail prices should lead to a decline in demand for tuna, that would impair the 
growth of tuna consumption in the United States. 

The six executive agencies which studied the tuna problem conclude it would 
be a considerable benefit to the American industry if every possible effort were 
made to promote a continuous expansion of the market in the United States, but 


they make the point that the increase in retail prices might seriously handicap 
the industry. 


Whaat have you got to say, if anything, about that? 
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Mr. Case. I have about three things to say about that, Senator. I 
think that in a good many of the foreign countries their past history 
has been to attempt to ship material into this country and undersell us 
so drastically that we eventually go out of business. When the busi- 
ness belongs to them entirely ‘and believe me, if this domestic fleet 
goes out of business, the Japanese fishermen and the Japanese canner 
and the Japanese freezer are not going to send any raw fish over to 
this country to be packed here. They are going to can it all and ship 
it over here. Our fleet is out of business; our canner is out of business. 
And I will leave it up to you what we are going to have to pay for the 
product that comes from the one country. 

Senator Macnuson. It is your opinion that if this continues that 
the price of tuna to the housewife is apt to be higher ¢ 

Mr. Casr. No, sir, for this reason, Senator: No fisherman has ever 
made money strictly on a high priced basis 

Senator Magnuson. [think you misunderstood my question. What 
[ meant is that if the Japanese get full control of the tuna production, 
that there would be no reason why they couldn’t up the price knowing 
they had control, so the domestic price to the housewife would be even 
greater th: an— 

Mr. Case. If you want to get tuna, you are going to have to pay their 
price, ae 

Senator Magnuson. Because they have full control. 

Mr. Case. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. And let me ask you this: That corporation, 
that group or that cartel is a pretty tight thing in Japan; isn’t it / 

Mr. Casr. I think you are going to hear from another witness just 
how tight that is. 

Senator Magnuson. And even the Japanese fisherman isn’t going 
to benefit too much by that, are they / 

Mr. Casr. No, sir; they are not. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, since the imports of tuna—since this 
great increase which the Department makes so much of, saying they 
need it to keep this domestic supply and the price down, ‘h: ave you 
discerned any apprec liable decrease in the retail price of tuna in any 
store in the United States / 

Mr. Case. That is probably the question that is _ asked me by 
people outside of this business. T hey will say, “Mr. Case, you tell us 
of your troubles, that you are not getting anything “oe your fish, that 
is, as to price. You can’t bring any production in, but it seems to me 
that Lam paying the same amount.” 

That is not quite true, Senator. The price has come down, but here 
is what—and I give due credit to the canner and his merchandising on 
this—let us say ‘that he cuts the case goods price by a dollar. That is 
liable to go to a grocer who is moving tuna in what he things is a fairly 
orderly fi fashion. There is no nec essity placed upon him that he must 
reflect that dollar cut in the can of tuna. He can pocket the dollar if 
he so wishes. 

However, there is no doubt, if you will read the advertisements in 
the papers, that tuna has come down appreciably in some areas, and 
on some of the canned goods. 

Senator Maenuson. Would the decline percentagewise be very 


great? 
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Mr. Case. I cannot actually answer that with any degree of sureness 
other than to say that | would guess that certainly the decline in the 
price to the fisherman has been percentagewise far greater than the 
decline in the price to the domestic housewife. 

Senator Magnuson. What would be your opinion—let’s just assume 
hypothetically that no Japanese tuna was coming in at all, that we 
were relying upon the domestic consumption of tuna, and let’s pre- 
sume that we would eateh—-we would do more, that we are not utiliz- 
ing the full availability to catch tuna. Supposing it was solely the 
American fleet. Would vou think that that would cause an appre- 
ciable raise in the cost to the housewife / 

Mr. Casre. No, Senator: for this reason, as I started to state be rore, 
that no fisherman has ever made money on a tremendously high price 
and a small t tonnage that he is allowed to bring in). The fishermen 
make money on decent = and free tishing, allowed to bring in all 


the tonnage that they can get a hold of. 
Senai or MAGNUSON. So. in vour con sidered Opinis the State De- 


partment’s great concern about the retail price of tuna is a little bit 
farfetched ¢ 

Mr. Case. Not only farfetched, but it is another one of their sure-fire 
cures for nothing. 

Senator Magnuson. And their economic theories as a practical 


matter don’t seem to hold much water as far as the retail price is 
oncer a in the tuna industry 
Mr. . Lbelieve not. sir: no. 


eee Sant SON. Saw, I want toask you this: We did, of course, 
make an effort to put 3 cents a pound on tuna as a tariff and it was 
defeated in the Senate by several votes, I think. unfortunately, with a 
rolleall vote. Are you going to advocate or would you suggest advo 

eating the intoduction of that bill again for tariff on tuna ? 

Mr. Casr. I would suggest that we first 

Se — Maanvson. I don’t believe we have it in for this session 
Wer have to wait until January. 

en ask. I think that the interest at this time in the boatowner and 
fishermen fleet is primarily with the quota rather than a tariff. 

Senator Maenvson. In other words. what I wanted to make clear 
is that right now it seems the better part of discretion to meet that 

robiem with an attempt for the queta first for immediate rehef ? 

Mr. Cas Correct. Senator. 

Senator eee SON. ot ut would you also suggest that possibly for 
long-term moves of the game in this industry, both w ith. Tapan and all 
the cae dia Wwe shou le | ser iously be cons} dey mr permanent 
legislation on tariff ? 

Mr. Case. Absolutely 

Senator Magneuson. And its introduction in January / 

Mr. Case. Right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Now. one other question, becanse you had a 
great deal of experience. Mason. in this, and T say that T have no 
definite opinion mvself because I don’t know, but I did suggest that 
we also move to extending the marketing-agreement provisions under 
most agriculture bills to fisheries. What would you have to say about 
that ? 

Mr. Casr. T would be very much in favor of it. Senator 
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Senator Magnuson. In other words, you could take advantage of 
them if you w anted to, but you wouldn’t need to if you didn’t want to / 

Mr. Case. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson, Can you see any reason at all why, when we do 
this for agriculture and other food producers, why we shouldn't do 
it for fisheries ? 

Mr. CASE. Absolutely not, Senator. and that V0eS down the line 
as to our tax problems, too. I think that we are food producers the 
same as a farmer. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this question: When you had 
that meeting with the State Department, under the auspices of the 
Siate Department, were the Japanese present / 

Mr. (ask. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. What were you told by the State Department 
before you started the meeting / 

Mir. Case. We first met 

Senator Magnuson. | mean you can’t express it verbatim, but I 
mean Ma general way, what did they tell you? 

Vir. Case. | think I remember fairly clearly. We first met, three 
of us. in Washington with the State Department Under Secretary 
oT State Waugh, who Was chairman of the meeting Senator Kuchel 


was there: a munber of people from the Fisheries Division of t] 
estate Department. Mi. Warren ene was the representative. 
Phe question was asked of each of the three of us, because we repre 
ented shiehtly different seements of this industry, if we would 
terested in this meeting. One of the men so asked 
Senntor Magnuson. Let’s vet the record straight. This meeti J 


e result of OuUl meeting with them in July, as I unde rand 
they said they would have some meeting and try to do some 
© about promoting | 
Nii (“ASE This the meeting to henl all wounds 
Senator Magnuson. Yes, to promote the sale. 
Vir. Case. One gentleman said that at that time, unless we 


_ 


* 7 
t 


wbout quantitative restrictions on canned woods, that he didn t 

int to talk about promotion, and we were told in no uncertain tern 
he United States Government or the State Department was hol 

r 1 eto concduet or allow tO be condue ‘Tex any meeting for ee 


re anything other than promotion was going to be talk ibou 
Senntor Magnrvsonx. In other words, they suggested ft that you com 


} 


tely limit yourself {oO Ol I this discussion about sale promotion ? 

Mir. Case. They told us, sir, that the meeting would be completely 
eit ae thee. | 

Senator Magnuson. And as I understand it, they didn’t want 
have any discussion whatsoever on the question of quotas, the ques 
tion of imports, and all these matters that seem to be plaguing th 
industry. 

Mr. Case. That is right, sir. That’s right, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. Did they express an opinion that that was tli 
general opinion from W ashineton. that the v were speaking as spokes 
men for the State Department ? 

Mr. Case. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I think that is all IT have, Mason. I appreciate 
this statement. 
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Well. I will finish with this. We sometimes use these terms. Would 
you suggest that some of you people were very successfully gagged 






before you started / 

Mr. Case. Very successfully. 

Senator Magnuson. One other thing I wanted to ask you, Mason. 
You mentioned the so-called voluntary quota that the Japanese put 
on. I want to put in the record at this point that in our meeting in 
Washington on July 7, there was the statement by Mr. Wilson, in 
xnswer to a question by me, in which he says: 










The Japanese put on a quota— 

Speaking of the voluntary quota— 
und what happened? Our canners, because they were short of fish 1 year a 
couple of years ago, begged the Japanese to break this quota, their self-imposed 
quota, and they have been responsible for this present crisis. 

Now. I don’t want you to comment on whether that is a correct 
conclusion or not, but, nevertheless, this did happen, did it not, the 
breaking of the voluntary quota at one time 2 or} vears ago ‘ 

Mr. Casr. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. By the Japanese ! 

Mr. Casr. Yes. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. Thank you. 

We will now call on Mrs. Helen Xitco. 













STATEMENT OF HELEN XITCO, OF CALIFORNIA 










Mrs. Xarco. My name is Helen XNitco. I am the wife of Andrew 
Xitco, master and part owner of the purse seine vessel Vorth Queen. 
lor the entire period of time that we have been married and for his 
entire adult life my husband has been a commercial fisherman. Our 
entire income depends upon the sale of our catches and any profit 
(liat we may make on our investment. 

Our group the “save the fisheries committee” is made up of boat- 
owners’ wives, fishermen’s wives, and other women in the community 
who are aware of the serious problems confronting the fishermen and 
who want to help get some kind of legislation to assist domestic fisher- 
men. We have been organized since May of this vear and several 
years ago attempted a similar program which was unsuccessful. I 
shall not attempt to be repetitious by presenting statistical informa- 
tion, but will attempt to state as simply as possible our problem as 
housewives. 

Our men in the San Pedro purse seine fleet fish for the entire year 
which is divided into two seasons. The tuna season and the sardine 
season, although we have some boats that fish tuna all year round. 
The tuna season for our men runs from February 1 through Septem- 
ber 1, with our sardine season running from October 1 through 
January 31. 

Preparations for the sardine season usually take a minimum of two 
weeks, while preparing for tuna takes a minimum of a month. Our 
typical year goes as follows: Preparations for tuna start in the early 
part of January. The men work on gear, maintenance and general 
overhauls for about 1 month. They sail for the fishing grounds 
around February 1 to February 15, and, depending upon their range, 
cruise searching for fish as far south as the South American country 
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of Chile. After catching a load of fish, and the time factor here is 
directly related to the availability of fish and “fishermen’s luck,” they 
then return home with their catches. The first trip is usually the long- 
est trip of the year, and averages around 55 days. After arriving 
home the fish is generally sold immediately and the boat spends around 
| week in port and sails again. With luck, the average boat makes 
around three trips by September 1 and then they change gear from 
tuna fishing to sardines. After around 2 weeks of preparation the 
nets are ready and the boats prepare to sail for sardines. The season 
isset by law from October 1. through January 31, and boats generally 
fish till Christmas after which there is seldom any fish as the sardines 
are migrating and are not available. They start to prepare then for 
tuna and the cycle is repeated. It is important to point out that we 
receive paychecks—if we are on the average boat—3 times between 
April 1 and September 15 and 2 more between October 1 and January 
31. Any interference with this pattern of receiving our pay dras 
tically affects our income. This is best illustrated by the fact that as 
an average boat receives 5 checks per year, the loss of one takes away 
2%) percent of the income for that vear and this cannot be made up. 

I have illustrated a normal year to you but let me point out what 


has he ippened this last vear. After completing a trip the average 
hoat was forced to remain in port for 21 davs before he “ote | com 
plete unloading and sail for his next trip. This meant valuable fish 


ng days lost during the heart of the season and also meant when 
boats arrived in San Pedro they were forced to tie up alongside the 
dock with their fish aboard, the crews had to stand watches, the equip 
ment of the boat had to operate, there were additional fuel and grocery 
{ xp enses. The men could not look for other work because of their 

uties and were even ineligible for une mployment insurance because 
of their unavailability. Additionally, due to the type of refrigeration 
the average boat has, which is only efficient for about 50 days. the 
reject losses on the boats rose from an average of 114 percent in pre 
ceding years to about 9 percent. Each ton is valued to an 2 nen idual 
fisherman at approximately $15 which meant that due to delays each 
crew member lost around $100 of his wages for each trip. As the 
Japanese and other foreign exporters cont inued to ship fish in increas 
ing quantities to our shores, canners proceeded to cut prices of the 
raw fish to fishermen. From a high of $350 per ton during the sum- 
mer of 1954 the price was broken until at the present time the same 
fish is selling for $270 per ton. A loss of S80 per ton. As all other 
expenses increased slightly it is obvious that this $80 per ton had to be 
squeezed out of the fishermen and boatowners. 

The average purse seine boat delivers 107 tons and this represents a 
loss of $8,500 per trip. <A loss to the crew of approximately $4,640, 
or $425 apiece on an 11-man crew. Such a reduction percentagewise 
amounts to aproximately 30 percent of a man’s wages. The boat- 
owner lost the rest plus his individual working share, which amounts 
in a loss of $4,365 per trip w hen one adds $80 or so lost due to addi- 
tional rejects and counts crews’ watches for which there is no compen- 
sation. It is a small wonder that crews have become dissatisfied, and 
as is the case of one union in San Pedro, quit fishing completely. 

The cry of some groups is “increase production” to offset the reduc- 
tion in price. This is not possible in the case of the average purse 
seiner. They were operating at their maximum potential before the 
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slowdown. As housewives we have been forced to try to make ends 
meet with a 30-percent loss in wages. The bills go on though our in- 
come has stopped. Another year like this last “will completely de- 
moralize us with a resulting oe of jobs and investments. Fishermen 
have been hanging on, praying that some sound and workable relief 
would be forthcoming from our Government. If it does not come 
soon we are finished and all of our husbands’ years of work, our sav- 
ings, and our investments will be wiped out. We strongly urge that 
your committee recommend favorable legislation to prevent. this 
disaster from continuing. 

Our plea is for some kind of a workable quota on imports or some 
type of subsidy which would help us pull through these times. 

Finally, may I say that it is hard for me as a mother, and for all of 
the other mothers whose sons are now or have been in the service of 
our country, to reconcile ourselyes to the fact that all of our sacrifices 
and those of our husbands and sons would result in a situation where 
our enemies of a few years ago are now putting us out of business. 
We believe in the Christian way of life where we must forgive and 
forget, but feel that there should be some responsibility on both sides. 
Certainly we have lived up to ours, why can’t the Japanese be forced 


to live uptotheirs? If they won't voluntarily restrict themselves as 
they promised to do and did not, why can’ our Government step in 
and help? (nd for those \\ ho sheer vnc ren mark that. MAG Y isl erie 
are rich, let them sutte ra little, ? Oy ‘homes are open, our bank ac ‘counts 


ire open, our bills are stacked, let ite m come into our homes and in 
spect what we have and see for themselves. 

We appeal to you, gentlemen, for help. Please do not Jet us dow: 

Senator MaGgnvuson. Thank vou, Mrs. Nitco. 

Mrs. Xirrco. Here are some pictures of the boats that have been tied 
to the wharf that I would like to file. 

Senator Magnuson. Fine. We will keep them in our files here. 

Mrs. Xrreo. And I also want to thank you for bringing this com- 
mittee to San Pedro, our one opportunity to present our problem 

»VoU 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Next on the list we have Mrs. Mitze Manaka. I will be glad to hear 


from you. 
STATEMENT OF MITZE MANAKA, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. “re KA. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mitze Manaka. I am 
the wife of Frank Manaka, who is master and part owner of the purse 
seimer West ern Explorer. Due to the poor marketing conditions 
brought about by the heavy imports, my husband and the other boat- 
owners have spent more time with their boats tied to the docks this 
vear than in any year previous. Last year at the peak of the tuna 
season he made 2 trips within a 30-day period. Of course, this does 
not happen every season, but when fish is plentiful and conditions are 


right, it can be done. 

Due to the long waiting period in port, he lost 1, if not 2, trips this 
season, which represents to us a loss of at least 20 percent of our earn- 
ings. We were also faced with a second price cut, as Mrs. Xitco 
pointed out. At the time the negotiating of the cut was underway, 
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I met with one of the men who happened to be on the committee who 
had just returned from a meeting with one of the canners. He said 
the canners showed him a so-called confidential report filled with 
statistics, and told him that the new price was a minimum at which 
Japan could afford to export her fish. As you know, shortly after 
the announced cut, Japan came out with a revised price list to meet 
our new pric e. 

A few weeks after the Save Our Fishermen Committee was formed 
here in San Pedro, a group of us women called on Mr. Hogan, who 
was then the Consul of Japan in Los Angeles. It was an informal 
meeting where we presented our plight to him, asking for his cooper- 

ation in seeking some favorable solution. Natur: ally, he showed great 


concern, as this problem vitally affected the people of Japan. Te 
informed us that he had made strong recommendations to his wovern- 
ient and assured us that no export permits on tuna were being issued 


t that time, but I know for a fact that the fish did continue to : arrive 
it our ports. 

Everyone here is familiar with that picture. Our boats were tied 
to the docks waiting to unload their catches while the foreign tuna 
mports were being unloaded from the freighters and processed daily 

nder our very noses. 

It is the fishermen here who must suffer. We are being played 
against the middle, and our Government must take some measure te 
protect us. I strongly urge a fair quota on all imports of fish | 
,dopted, as there certainly will be little or no cooperation from the 
asiness interests of Japan. 

A news reporter from one of the leading papers of Japan called 

the Save Our Fishermen headquarters, and I had the privilege of 

eeting with him. He said he was sent here by some fishing interests 

} look over our conditions, so we took him down to the fishermen’s 

harf to see the many boats tied to the docks waiting to discharge 
their loads, and then we took him over to our boat in Fish Harbor. 
[e was really amazed to find the fishing conditions the way they were. 
fe told me that the Japanese fishermen over there were under the 
impression that we could not supply our canners with enough fish to 
keep them operating, and that when he returned and informed the 
oo of our plight, that they certainly were going to be shocked. 

You know and I know that we never can compete with Japan price- 
wise. To begin with, their cost of living is so much lower than ours. 
Over there an apprentice fisherman goes out to sea for his room and 
board and receives little or no compensation for his labor. Here in 
San Pedro a fisherman receives a full share of the catch from the day 
he goes aboard regardless of whether he is experienced or not. 

We have been rather fortunate on our boat—I am talking of my 
husband—and we have had the same crew with us for a number of 
vears. They were pleased with the conditions and worked under very 
harmonious circumstances. Due to the drop in price and the adverse 
conditions, half of our crew quit us at the end of our last tuna trip to 
seek steady employment ashore. In order to relieve our crew we had 
to ineur additional expense and put the load of tuna we had on board 
at that time in cold storage where it is at the present time. 
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It is almost impossible to find a fisherman who is willing to put to 
sea at this time, so my husband was more or less forced to hire some 
Mexican nationals from Esconata to fill his crew. 

If something isn’t done soon to correct the conditions that are con- 
fronting us today, there will be no fisherman who will be willing to 
put to sea to man our boats, and we, the boatowners, will be faced with 
financial ruin. In fact, there are boats tied up at the dock today 
because they do not have crews to man them. 

I know I am speaking for a great many here this morning when I 
say that I want to thank you for your continued interest in our prob- 
lem, and I know when you return to Washington you will work with 
renewed efforts to secure for us some sort of governmental aid to safe- 
guard our livelihood and protect our American way of life. 

Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. May I ask you just one question? You feel 
that if the Japanese fisherman, the run of the mill, the Japanese 
people engaged in fishing, knew of the condition of the tuna industry, 
say, here in the United States, that they themselves would probably 
cay to themselves, “Well, this can’t go on, and, therefore, we ought 
to work something out to the mutual benefit to all of us?” 

Mrs. Manaka. Well, to a certain degree, I guess some of them 
re—— 

Senator Magnuson. I am talking about the fishermen, not the boys 
on the top side. 

Mrs. Manaxa. Well, they are more or less in agreement with us. | 
mean they suffer along with us. I mean, if they were getting, shall 
we say, the cream off the top, well, of course, they wouldn’t go along 
with us, but they are almost in the same boat we are. 

[ understand from different people that I have talked with that the 
fishermen over there are practically in the same condition we are, I 
mean, that is in certain branches of fishing. 

Senator Magnuson. Without going into detail— I mean you and I 
are of the impression, and I am sure I agree with you, that there is an 
over and above sort of control of Japanese imports and fisheries, and 
that was pointed out by Mason, and that if we worked under any- 
thing like that here, we would all go to jail or be fined for violation of 
our good antitrust and fair trade practices, but that doesn’t exist in 
Japan. 

Mrs. Manaka. No; it does not. 

Senator Maenvson. And isn’t it also your impression fram talking 
to your people and knowing them on both sides of the ocean that 
the Government of Japan always takes a very serious look at all times 
at the fishing industry ? 

Mrs, Manaka. That is true. 

Senator Magnuson. And gives them aid at any time it looks like 
it is necessary ? 

Mrs. Manaka. That is correct. 

Senator Maenuson. So, therefore, we are working at that disad- 
vantage. 

Mrs. Manaka. That is right. 

Senator Macnuson. And also, in the scheme of things in Japan, 
if it looks like it is necessary, that aid is pretty quickly forthcoming 
if they decide to do it. There isn’t any delay; is that correct? 

Mrs. Manaxa. That is correct. 
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Senator Maenuson. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
statement. 

We will take a few minutes recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Senator Magnuson. We will come to order, and the next witness 
is Anthony Sokolich, of the fishermen’s local. We will be glad to 
hear from you. 

I might add, just before you start, that we will try to go on here 
until about 12: 30, and then we will recess until 2 o’clock. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY SOKOLICH, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Soxoricu. My name is Anthony D. Sokolich. I am the treas- 
urer of Local 33, Fishermen’s Union, affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union. 

[ might digress from the text of this statement to say that I have 
letters from the Alaska Fishermen’s Union in Puget Sound, where 
they give us their undivided support and where they state that they 
had the pleasure of appearing before your committee in those areas, 
and they want to send their greetings to the people here to say that 
they felt that you gave them excellent representation and opportunity 
to speak there, and they hope our hearings are as successfully con- 
ducted as theirs were. 

In order to properly introduce 

Senator Magnuson. I might say that up there we had a lot of prob- 
lems, but we were all in unanimous agreement. We were all agreed 
when we were through that the sea lion is no good. We had some 
agreement. We accomplished something. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Soxouicu. In order to properly introduce our members, Sena- 
tor, | would like to say that purse seiming is a type of fishing where 
nets are used similar to the operation in Puget Sound for salmon. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you something there on the prob- 
lem of fisheries. The sardine fisheries, are they being depleted a great 
deal ¢ 

Mr. Soxouicu. I have a few remarks in this statement. 

Senator Magnuson. Oh, you have. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Soxoticn. Our union has approximately 1,000 members whose 
living is made by manning the “seiners” during their tuna and sardine 
seasons. While it is possible for seiners to fish for tuna the year 
around, only a small group of our boats do so due to the fact that the 
purse-seine boats are smaller and not equipped for the extreme long- 
range trips required of the year-round boats. Our fishing effort is 
geared to two seasons, the tuna and the sardine seasons. The tuna 
season for the average boat runs from February through August, in 
Mexican, Central American, and South American waters, and the 
balance of the year fishing for sardines and mackerel in local waters 
adjacent to the southern California coast from Point Conception south 
to the border and around the Channel Islands. 

Both of these fisheries are necessary to our economy—— 

Senator Magnuson. Right there I think that a very common lay 
question is asked people about the tuna matter. You talk about the 
plight of the tunafish industry. The first thing that occurs to a lay 
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person not knowing about this, “Well, the catch must be down. You 
ure not getting fish.” 

Now, is it generally true? Would this be an accurate statement / 
The catches have been running very well; haven’t they ? 

Mr. Soxoticn. As I pointed out here, 2 years ago we had our regu- 
lar year, but from there we started to fall off. 

Senator Magnuson. Started to fall off a little bit. 

Mr. Soxouicu. In the summer of 1954—— 

Senator Magnuson. What I meant there was that your fish has gone 
olf, that is, because of the limitation of trips, but is it your genera] 
opinion that the fish are there, that the production could remain quite 
stable ? 

Mr. Soxouicu. As five fishermen have told me, they could have had 
a record production if they had had the opportunity to fish. 

Senator Magnuson. A great number of people don’t understand 
that this is not caused by the lack of fish, not caused by the depletion 
of the fish themselves. 

Mr. Soxoricn. That is correct. Absolutely this year, as I stated 
before, our fisherman, in their opinion, felt, and they certainly have 

the experience to say, that they could have caught fish in record 
umounts, 

Both of these fisheries are necessary to our economy. and it would 
be difficult for us to survive if either one was curtailed or eliminated. 
In recent years our income from the sardine and marked fishery has 
dwindled to practically nothing due to a mysterious unavail: bility of 
fish in local waters. While there was a substantial return of the 

ardine fishing last fall, with hopes of a better season this vear, it will 
in all probability be several more years before sardine fishing returns 
tonormal, ‘The result of this development has forced us to rely upon 
our tuna income for the last several years with prospects that this will 
be the case for several more years to come. This condition forced 
un increased intensification of our tuna effort which resulted in our 
boats achieving their greatest catches of tuna in their history 2 years 
ago with an average of 4.25 trips per boat. Last year because the 

mports began to be felt towards the latter part of the summer our 
sania ‘tion fell off to 3.75 trips per boat. 

This year production fell off to shehtly less than three trips per 
boat. This means that our tuna produc tion has shrunk over three 
sensons approximately 29 percent while fish were plentiful on the 
fishing grounds. While this is of significance in itself an additional 
loss was suffered because during this period prices were cut to such 
an extent that at the present time for each trip wages to crews are 
down 30 percent from what they were in the summer of 1954. Rising 
costs and an increase in rejects take their cut and a conservative esti- 
mate would show that our tuna income in 3 years has fallen off from 
50 to 60 percent with an anticipation of worse to come. With this 
decrease in production and income, fishermen are extremely alarmed 
as they have already seen the loss of other fisheries, such as in yellow- 
tail and bonita, which used to account for a good part of our tuna 
income. 

In 1948 our fishermen delivered 9,135,100 pounds of bonita valued 
at $1,162,721. This began to rapidly fall off so that in 1949 we de- 
livered only 1,829,500 pounds of bonita valued at $178,181 and 7.319,- 
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500 pounds of yellowtail valued at $686,000. This represents a drop 
in income on these species of from $2,224,299 to S864,181, or a drop 
of $1,360,000 in sales by fishermen to canners of these 2 species in | 
vear. This has stead lily dwindled until this year not one single ton of 
either of these species was sold by any purse-seine vessel. 

One might conclude from this that these species are not available 
in cans to the public, but here are the facts: Imports of canned bonita 
follow this pattern; in 1948—16,085 pounds were imported ; in 1949 
17.050 pounds; showing the small amounts in those years when our 
boats were still cate hing and selling bonita. This has now risen until 
they have completely ¢ aptured the market. In 1954, 15,871,000 pounds 
of canned bonita were imported. This year for the per sil of January 
through July 10, 672,000 pounds are imported already: at this rate 
mports should be over 20 million pounds, which is more than we ever 
produced. Remember we have not brought in one single ton this year 

ind yet fishermen report that the fish is available m great qu: intities 
on the fishing grounds. The reason is clear why we can’t fish. In 1948 
ind 1949 we received $240 per ton for bonita; today the canners don't 

ant the fish because they can’t compete with imports, but they do 

«licate some interest at $60 per ton. American canners have built 
and maintained plants in Peru and Chile, where they repeatedly pay 
$35 per ton, so why buy our fish, they can ship up all that the market 
can handle. 

From here let’s turn to our other fishery. 

\s a result of the shortage of sardines, canners looked to Japan 
d South Africa for canned sardines and mackerel. No doubt this 
vas necessary to keep their labels on the market, but look what hap- 

ned to us and continues to happen. When sardines were again 

lable in vast abundance last year we were told we must be com- 
oetitive we must meet the competition—we must lower our prices. 
his we did, not because we felt we could actually complete, but because 
we had no other choice. How well we succeeded can be illustrated by 
ie fact that even today we are being told by canners that prices are not 
low enough, they want a further cut, a $10 per ton cut, which is a 20 
percent cut over last year’s price. 

Gentlemen, we have reached the end of our endurance; we have no 
choice but to turn our back on our industry, our homes, our invest- 
ments, and go elsewhere. But who can go—who wants to go. Look 
af the audience—these men are the best and most productive fishermen 

the world. We will challenge any group in the world to a fair 
ontest to determine who can catch the most fish. Our problem is not 
to catch the fish; we have the ability and the know-how. But all these 
are not enough: we have to be able to buy fuel, groceries, we have to 
have wages, profits, ¢ or all of our know-how is lost, and once lost can 
never be regained. 

Now, I myself am a fisherman and a fishem: in’s son, but I wee you 
would like to hear from a man in real fisherman’s |: inguage. Let Mr. 
Lucich tell you in a few words some of the hardships that he has per- 
sonally suffered this year, and I would like him to tell vou also where 
he has been, or had to go to make a few dollars, and especially where 


he was on Christmas Day. 
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STATEMENT OF JERRY LUCICH, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Lucicu. Chairman and committee, first I want to say that we 
are now No. 2 on producing. Before we have always been No. 1. 
Now we got a name on No. 1 losing. 

Last year when—this is my second Christmas—was my second 
Christmas that I spent on the high seas. Last year went in Peru, left 
on November the 7th, we got first load there e, it took us 21 days to come 
down there, we got first load I will say on December 21. 

Going to Pana ama to unload the small boat, we couldn’t take her to 
San Pedro, it is too long a trip to go, and took the course to unload 
it to Panama. Christmas morning my partner was on the a and 
1 get up 3 o'clock in the morning. It was pretty rough. I didn’t 
know how rough it was outside because everything was closed, so I 
say to my partner, “Happy Christmas.” 

Hes say to me, “Don’t tell me H: upy Christmas. You take the bucket 
and bail this kitchen out if you want to see the Christmas.” 

He didn’t even want to talk to me. So one guy on the wheel up 
there and one guy bailing the kitchen, and I tell you, you could honest 
swim on the deck, not only swim you could jump, you won’t hit the 
deck how much water we had on the deck. 

We come to Panama, and unload the fish. We went out again. 
News come about 10 days, 10 ton lost. Well, 10 ton lost, everybody 
lownhearted. 

Then we caught another fish. We took her in. We unload that, 
figure out how ‘much we made for trip. We didn’t make expenses. 
A full load of skipjack, we didn’t make expenses. 

We go again out, and mind you, we couldn’t go close to shore, we 
always shad to stay 20 miles offshore regardless of how rough it was. 
Rough all the time. There was no fish where we was fishing, so we 
move a little further south. About 3 or 4 days we pick up about 10, 
20 ton fish aboard, and about 10 o’clock in the morning we see 3, 4 
destroyers coming on us. They look like our American destroyers. 
We was over 20 mile offshore. Well, we say, “What’s the use? They 
are American people. We be all right.” 

sut, we see them coming full speed behind us, and I say to skipper, 
I say, “They look like American and they are American ships, but I 
don’t know who is the crew on it.” 

IIe say to me, “Don’t worry, they can’t do nothing. Our Govern- 
ment tell us 12 mile offshore. Weare safe.” 

I say, “Maybe.” 

They come closer and just move a little bit on the left and we puc 
the American flagup. He say, “You under arrest.” 

The skipper say, “Why ?” 

“You are inside 200 mile.” 

Skipper say—he says, “It is impossible that we are arrested under 
200 mile. Who isn’t under 200 mile? How can we navigate?” 

“You under arrest. You stop.” 

We stop, and he say to skipper, “You better go to port.” 

We got behind stern. He say—skipper say, “I am not going into 
port. Iam not going into port.” 

He say, “You better go into port.” 

He say, “No, I won't.’ 
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So we started to move. Of course, we are small little boat, and we 
move. Here they come behind us, and I mean behind at least 20 mile 
an hour, and this is small boat. We swang. If we didn’t swang, I 
think he caught us. He almost missed us a couple feet. So he holler 
again that we stop. We see that we can’t do nothing, you know, big 
cruiser like that, and just like we was in war with them. E verybody 
was manning with guns. There was machineguns, and even got rifle 
to shoot at something aboard ship. He say to us, he say, “You under 
arrest and you have to goin.” 

Skipper say, “No, I won’t go in.’ 

He say, “If you don’t go in, we going to shoot.” 

So I move from the bow. And he let us have one in the end. It 
shook all the boat, and then second one, and he said, “Third one going 
to go for the boat if you don’t go in.” 

Skipper stood up alone and he say, “You shoot, but I am not going 
in.” But we stood still. 

So they put the launch overboard, bring 20 guys over, they took 
usin. We stayed there three, four days, paid fine. After we paid the 
fine, he come aboard, and he say, “Now, you people better go right 

straight back. If you don’t, if we cateh you second time, it ain’t 
going to be this way, but it going to be—we might even take the 
boat and everything,” and what else to do but to leave, that's all. 
There was nothing else to do. 

So we bring the load from Mexico, we come home. When we come 
home we stood under the wharf here. We didn’t know for this because 
we were too long gone. When we come here we find lots of boats 
tiedup. We tied up for 4 weeks. After we unload, we find that we lose 
10 ton, more than 10 ton; 5 ton raw and 5 ton cooked, and then you 
go 3 to 1, so it brings 20 ton. 

Years before we never lose much fish. We usually lose ton or couple 
of tons, 3 tons, what we smash when we are loading this, and there 
is this year I think the record is broke, even to 30, 40, and 70 ton. 
Some boats even lose whole load, and I know right now the boats 
laying in the bay here are going to lose all load. 

So when we come back second trip, they cut us $40. We had lots 
of trouble. We had a contract. Then they was not going to pay 
this way and that way. Finally they have to pay us. F inally trouble 
come that we have to get cut again $40. In 6 months’ fishing, $80 
cut. That is a lot of cutting, and ever y other thing went up, license, 
oil, groceries, everything went up. 

So that we admit we wasn’t in very good position to go out because 
if we bring the load in we wouldn’t make much so I told them I going 
to look for job. I looked for job. I went to lots of companies look 
ior job. They asked me, “What is your occupation ?” 

For 30, 40 year fisherman. You know what is my occupation. I 
can’t say nothing but fisherman. As long as they say fisherman, well, 
“We don’t hire fisherman.” 

Somehow I like to feed my family American way. I like to have 

everythinig like every other American citizen, so I say to my wife, 
“I might as well start lie a little bit. I think I going to forget this 


fishing,” but what I going to put when they give you that paper to 
fill up?” 
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So I go there and try to work it out that I like a job, They say fine, 
and bring me in and interview me. 

“How old are you!” 

Ha. “Fifty year old.’ 

“Sorry. We only hire from 27 to about 35 

After 45 years old—and you look, there is lots of fishermen here and 
there’s lots more on the wharves and home that’s 60, I say to 70 
percent fisherman that are over 45 years, and where we going to get 

1e jobs, and we like to live like every American. I like to have good 
time. I like to have good meals, barbecue sometime, go nightelub- 
ling sometime, but if this keep up, we cannot do it. It is impossible. 
We cannot go on with just a few sacks of rice or this and that. 

We got some good Japanese citizens here in the United States 
that are fishing with us that are good people and they live like we do, 
but we cannot compete with the people fishing over there because they 
can pass by very easy, and at our table today, our way of life, it takes 
much dollars to eat on the table every meal, and we like to have meal 
like everybody else, but if this keep on the way it going, we just can’t 
do it. We going to be out of business, and that is very shortly be- 

cause I read in the paper the other day, just 2 days ago, they got it 

agree for 10 months tuna where is it already in cold stor ages and 
in the boats, and at the same time—by that time, in 10 months going 
to come another twenty, thirty thousand tons of this import fish, 
so I think next year I can’t see how they are—they might let us still 
make one trip just to keep us alive, that’s all, just to tell us you are 
fisherman, you are still fisherman, and if I go look for job to work 
there is no chance to get a job. I telling vou I look over there, Shel] 
Oil, Union Oil, Ford Co.. all over. “You are old or vou are fisher- 
man.” That’s all. “You are done.” 

“ither we have to go back again to breadline or you have to be just 
fisherman. I telling you it is tough, and you know when there is 
a ship in distress in the ocean you only send S OS for help, and the 
only way you can get help, you might get help if some ships closer 
to pick up the crew. but Coast Gu ard got to come out to save you, 
We send S O S all over, California and all over the United States. 
Letters, like you know, you Senators know. You have probably read 
and seen wires, letters. We call on our good Governor. We call on our 
mayor. We call on our Senators, Congressmen, assemblymen, busi- 
nessmen, chamber of commerce, all over. Everybody give us good 
courage. “We help you. We going to try to do the best we can, 
but there is only one that can help you, and I know that is only one, 
and that is the only one, the only one that can help us on this, and 
he got to be pretty fast, and that is United States Government in 
Washington. f}, C. That is the only people that can save us. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY D. SOKOLICH—Resumed 


Senator Macnvson. I would suggest, Anthony, that if he is still out 
of a job next year, I will take him up north campaigning. 

Mr. Soxouicu. Well, Senator, it would be an anticlimax for me 
to say much more, and I have just a few brief remarks that I just 
might make just to conclude. 
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Actually, the thing that we need here, especially among our people, 
is the courage to continue our fight, and we want someone to give us 
that courage. Show us the way out of this seemingly helpless posi- 
tion. We can very ably fight things we can see, but this situation 
rises out of mysterious laws, tariffs and privileges which govern our 
industry and over which we seem to have no degree of control. 
Kvery agency of government, with the exception of the Feder - 
Government, has voiced their support. We can only hope and pr: 
that after your firsthand visit here that you can carry our story to 
Washington where it can be heard and where your recommendations 

can convince Congress that we need a quota or some type of a subsidy. 

And in cone lusion, you asked Mr. Case, I believe, about Mr. Her- 
rington. Well, I’m sorry to say au Mr. Herrington graduated 
right here in San Pedro in high school. There are people here who 
know him, and he certainly has turned his back on us. I heard that 
he was here a few weeks ago, but he certainly didn’t come here to 
see us. I heard over the grapevine he was down in Palm Springs en- 
joying himself. 

Senator Magnuson, I think, Mr. Sokolich, what you say in the 
end is quite correct, and I say I can understand the frustration of 
trving to get something done through some of these eumbersome 
methods of government, and it is nice to have, as Jerry says, the 
mayor's say So, and the chamber of commerce’s say so, and the Gov- 
ernor’s say so, and everybody else’s say so, and even my say so, but we 
have got to go down and get some action. There has been too much 
talk and not enough action. 

We have to abide by the rules of the game, of course. I have no 
doubt that with a good presentation of this picture that we could ul 
timately convince the Tariff Commission to make an attempt at action 
“— the lines we are suggesting, but the trouble is, as I said before. 
it is almost like locking the barn door after the horse is gone, and that 
Is ae we will have to do what we can in the way of some direct ac- 
tion. JI am sure that there is no question about the people down here, 
the people themselves, but we need to wholehearted support, vigorous 
sup bei of all your representatives in Congress and your high State 
officials, as vigorous as they can make it, because I know Washington 
quite well. IT know what vou have to do sometimes to get things done, 
and I think these things serve a good purpose. It brings it on the 
table, and next year is one of those years when some of us in public 
office might be a little more sensitive to certain things. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Soxoxtcu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I think we will recess now until 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSTON 


Senator Magnuson. The committee will come to order. 

Our next witness is John Calise. Is he here? 

Mr. Calise isn’t here, but we will put his statement in the record. 
(The statement of John Calise is as follows:) 


My name is John Calise. I am the secretary of the Seine and Line Fisher- 
men’s Union, A. F. of L., affiliated with Seafarers’ International Union, A. F. of L. 
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Our local offices are at San Pedro, Calif. Our membership consists of 500 
fishermen who serve aboard the purse-seine fishing vessels operating out of San 
Pedro, Calif., and who have collective bargaining agreements with boatowners 
who are members of the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association of San Pedro. 

I have heard the statement before this committee of Mason Case, manager of 
the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association of San Pedro, regarding the effect of 
tuna imports on the San Pedro purse-seine fleet. Since our members serve 
aboard the vessels represented by Mr. Case and work thereon on a share basis, 
the disastrous effect upon those vessels has directly affected the welfare of the 
membership of my union. Therefore, in order to avoid repetition, we wish 
to concur in the statements made by Mr. Case. 

Although we have some members aboard the larger purse seiners fishing for 
tuna, the majority of our men fish on local purse-seine vessels for mackerel and 
those species of tuna and tuna-like fish which occasionally run in local southern 
California waters. The loss of tuna fishing opportunities for larger purse seiners 
has forced some, and will continue to force more, into the already crowded 
local fishery. The income of our members is at a minimum at the present time. 
Inclusion of more boats into the local field would increase competition in this 
fishery to a point that the take-home pay of the working fishermen whom | 
represent would be insignificant and would cause these men to seek other em- 
ployment. We are now in the midst of negotiations for sardine and mackerel 
prices and the reason that nothing is settled yet is also due to the fact that our 
fishermen can not live on wages which have to be based on a competitive import 
price of sardines and mackerel from South Africa and Japan. 

You have also heard of the injury caused by general tuna imports on the 
all-year tuna purse seine fleet, and also of the threat of further injury by gen- 
eral tuna imports on the part-time tuna vessels. I will not go into any of the 
details which have been already brought out. However, I do want to make 
one point. In 1952 I was sent by our union to Washington, D. C., to appear 
before the Senate Finance Committee. I went with other members of the 
industry to try and get some kind of relief for the fast growing imports of tuna 
and especially bonita. Our fishermen depended a great deal on the opportunity 
of catching bonita. The hearings before the committee are a matter of record 
so I won't go into any of the details. At those hearings the committee ruled 
that we did not need any protection, and none was given. 

Our boats at the peak year of 1947 brought in 6,818 tons of bonita and since 
then the catch has been gradually reduced whereas this year not one pound of 
bonita was ordered from an A. F. of L. boat. 

The rapidity and severity of what happened in the bonita-yellowtail fishery 
should serve as a striking example of what tuna imports of other types will 
do to the United States tuna industry and its components. Unless some re- 
strictive measures are imposed so as to reasonably limit the quantity of im- 
ports, such as quotas, tariffs or subsidies, or place them on a competitive basis, 
such damaging results are inevitable. The threat of further dangerous injury 
is not exaggerated and cannot be lightly considered. Therefore, we urge 
your favorable consideration of our problem. 


Senator Magnuson. And then we have Mr. Carry. 

Mr. Carry, we will be glad to hear from you. We have Mr. Eck- 
dale, Mr. Carry, and Mr. Real. They represent the Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The chairman might say that we will be glad to put your full state- 
ment in the record, and if the three of you have something that may 
be duplicated, why, it will all go in the record in the interest of time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. CARRY 


Mr. Carry. I think, Mr. Chairman, that our statements do not in 
any way duplicate each other. Mr. Real and Mr. Eckdale made very 
brief statements. Mine might be a little longer than I anticipated 
when asked for my time. 

Senator Magnuson. All right, Mr. Carry, we will be glad to hear 
from you. 
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Just a moment. We have a statement from Mathew Batinovich 
which we will place in the record, and I think that is all right now. 
(The statement of Mathew N. Batinovich is as follows:) 


As ship and yacht broker in this area and specializing in the sale of used 
fishing boats, we would like to enter into the record a few remarks, that we feel 
are very pertinent. 

For your information, we wish to state that values of fishing boats has dras- 
tically deteriorated, particularly in California, that boats that were considered 
good values 2 or 3 years ago, at $75,000 cannot now even be sold for a third of 
that amount. Keeping this in mind, place yourselt in the shoes of some of these 
boatowners who have their life earnings tied up in them. 

It would certainly help relieve the situation if a number of these vessels could 
be sold to someone that can use them. We have had within the past year or two 
possibilities of selling approximately 100 to 200 fishing boats of all sizes and 
descriptions to people in various foreign countries, but we were stympied because 
all of these people wanted to buy on credit, 20 to 25 percent down and balance 
on terms. We all realize that this would be impractical for each boatowner, 
for various reasons, therefore these sales could only be handled by having some 
large institution finance the deals. 

We tried to cbtain private financing as well as Government but to this date 
with no success Consequently the people of some of these countries made deals 
with Japan and other countries. They were all consummated in various methods 
other than outright sales. Norway is now offering new boats on 20-percent 
down basis. 

We have made numerous inquiries of Government agencies and of officials 
for assistaice from the American Government in financing these sales and we 

re always answered, “The Government is not in the business of financing, there 
fore we cannot do a thing for you.” 

We in the business, as well as others, feel rather upset about these refusals 
when we know that the United States has financed many foreign deals as well 
as made outright gifts to other countries. For example, the Government donated 
Japan abou 3 years ago $6 million to build 10 baitboats. Why didn’t the Gov 
ernment buy 10 boats here, and give them to Japan? 

Also a few years back when whale oil in this country was at its lowest ebb, 
about 7 cents a gallon if we remember correctly, the American Government, we 
were informed, loaned Mr. Oanasis, the wealthy alien Greek, 90 percent of the 
money to build the modern floating whaling plant and this, mind you. in the days 
when our west coast whaling plant went broke. 

We could go on for hours reciting the assistance others have received, but the 
only help the American fishermen got was an FAO program which built up ever) 
other countries’ fisheries to compete with ours. 

Our only wish is that American Government does something immediately to 
alleviate the hardships of these wonderful people who contributed so much to 
America in peace and in war. 


Senator Magnuson. We have a wire from Mr. Sandoz, and he has 
a statement which he is also going to put in the ree ‘ord from the Colum- 
bia River packers. He was unable to attend. 

All right, Mr. Carry, we will be glad to hear from - 

Mr. Carry. Mr. Chairman, my name is C harles L. Carry. I am 
executive director of the California Fish Canners’ Aes Inc., 
and have occupied that position since January 1, 1955. Prior to that 
I was director of the fishery products division of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, Washington, D. C. During the 8 years of my 
service with the fishery products division of the National Canner 
Association it was my responsibility to concern myself with cman 
of fish canners in all parts of the country, from the State of Maine, 
around the entire coast of the United States to the Territory of Alaska, 
and also the Terirtory of Hawaii. 

The California Fish Canners Association consists now of 13 mem- 
bers, 8 of whom produce canned tuna. As recently as 1951 we had 
17 members, 15 of whom produced tuna. There has been a mortality 
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of nearly 50 percent among the tuna packer members, due, in our 
opinion, almost entirely to imports. 

In 1954 the members of our association produced 85 percent of the 
tuna canned in the United States. We think that entitles us to be con- 
sidered as having some knowledge of the tuna problems of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, we greatly appreciate your taking the time to bring 
your committee to southern California to learn at firsthand about the 
problems of this industry. 

There is no more logical place to study the tuna industry than 
here in southern California, its birthplace. In the past, however, it 
has been necessary, as other witnesses testified, for members of our 
industry to travel to Washington to appear before committees of the 
Senate, committees of the House, the Tariff Commission, the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, and the several other departments of the 
Government dealing with this industry to request their assistance in 
alleviating our difficulties. 

We know how greatly interested your committee has been in the 
welfare of the tuna industry, as well as all of the other branches of the 
fisheries of the United States, and we are grateful to you for the 
substantial assistance your committee has given to us in the past. We 
are fully aware that if it had not been for the sympathetic under- 
standing of your committee, Public Law 466 of the 83d Congress, the 
so-called Saltonstall Act, would not have been enacted, nor would our 
tuna fleet have available to it the protection provided by Public Law 
680 of the 83d Congress, also known as the Fishermen’s Protective Act. 

Also, Mr, Chairman, the members of our association greatly appreci- 
ate the fact that you personally, as a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, have recognized the importance of the work 
of the Inter-American Tropical Tuma Commission and have consist- 
ently supported efforts to obtain for the Commission a sufficient ap- 
propriation to enable it to carry on its highly important and valuable 
program of investigation. 

The total question of tuna imports, about which so much has been 

written and said in recent months, represents a complex economic 
problem which will not and cannot be solved by hysteria or emotional 
appeal. I think you realize that from the testimony you have heard 
up to this point. Actually, the import problem is not, as I am sure 
vou know, limited to tuna. 
'. The New England groundfish industry is in perhaps a worse state 
than the tuna industry, if you can imagine that. For all practical 
purposes, the New England groundfish industry is about to pass out 
of existence. True, several developments in recent years have delayed 
the inevitable, but it is now only a question of time before the entire 
industry moves from the United States into Canada, Iceland, Norway, 
and elsewhere. The development of frozen fillets delayed this move- 
ment somewhat. Likewise, the recent development of fish sticks has 
delayed it additionally. However, as I said, it is simply a question 
of time before fish sticks from foreign countries, as is already true of 
frozen fillets, will displace completely the production of American 
processors. 

I am sure that your recent hearings in Alaska and Seattle have 
made known to you the seriousness of the situation which will confront 
the canned-salmon industry in the immediate future. 
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The shrimp industry of the Southern States will inevitably face a 
similar crisis Just as soon as other nations in Latin America and else- 
where in the world commence the exploitation of the shrimp resources 
off their shores. In short, the entire fishing industry of the United 
States is headed for serious trouble in the very near future unless some 
realistic approach is made to the overall import problem, which will 
enable the domestic industry to survive. Your committee must, of 
necessity, take cognizance of this extremely serious situation, since it 
is unthinkable that the United States Government would allow its 
ishing industry to perish. 

There are really two important problems in the tuna industry: 
(1) Imports of canned tuna; and, (2) imports of frozen tuna. 

I propose to discuss primarily problem No. 1, imports of canned 
tuna. There is a division of opinion among our membership on prob- 
lem No. 2. and Mr. Eckdale and Mr. Real, the witnesses to follow, will 
present each of the divergent views. 

It is not my intention to deny that the tuna, sardine, and mackere] 
fishermen, who supply our raw material, have been suffering from 
serious difficulties. We agree that their problems are critical. We 
agree that many of their difficulties arise from the matter of imports. 
There is not a single member of our association who is not sympathetic 
to the plight of the fisherman and who does not believe that at all 
costs the difficulties of the fisherman must be solved. We believe that 
in order for our industry to remain healthy we must have a healthy 
and prosperous fishing fleet. We cannot possibly permit complete 
control of our source of raw material to pass to any foreign country, 
whether it is Japan or any other country in the world. 

We may not agree entirely with the remedies proposed by the fisher- 
men, but at the same time we admit that we do not have all the answers 
to their problems. We will, before concluding, present a few sugges- 
tions that may be of some value to your committee on determining 
what can be done to assist the fishermen. 

At the present time tuna imports are divided between two forms of 
production. One is canned tuna, the other, frozen tuna, which consti- 
tutes a part of the raw material supply of the domestic canners. 

Senator MaGcnuson. Do you have that exact percentage now up 
to date? 

Mr. Carry. I don’t have it here, but we will supply it for the record. 
We have it in the room, but I would hesitate now to take the time to 
digit up. We will supply it for the record. 

Senator Magnuson. Would it be safe to say it is approximately one- 
half? 

Mr, Carry. I would hesitate to answer that, Senator, without hav- 
ing the exact figures, but we will provide them before the afternoon is 
over. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all elements of the tuna-canning in- 
dustry in the United States—and when I say “in the United States,” I 
mean the Pacific Northwest, the northern California packers, the east- 
ern packers, all packers of tuna—that some action is necessary to 
restrict imports of canned tuna, particularly from Japan. While we 
do not particularly like quotas, it is our belief that the most appro- 
priate way to do this would be through the imposition of a reasonable 
quota. We suggest a quota simply because we have found no other 
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practicable means, either through the adjustment of tariff rates or 
otherwise to protect adequately our domestic canning industry, and it 
is to that point that I shall address myself from now on. 

Now, for a brief moment, let’s get a little background on the canned- 
tuna business in this country. It started in 1903 when 700 cases were 
canned. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, I want to ask you some questions about 
the quota and the tariff, the two forms of approach, but you go on 
with your statement. I will come back to it and we will place that 
point as close as we can get it up to August 30 of this year the number 
of imports percentagewise. For the information of the people here, 
the total imports—well, I think this is quite proper. Let me say this: 
In 1949 there were 4,014 tons. As of August of 1955, 74,162 tons. 

It went from 4,000 to 35 to 69 to 85 to 65, and by the time this year 
is over, they ought to be a hundred thousand tons. In other words, 
they have increased—my figures arent too good—about 900 percent, 
I'd say. 

Mr. Carry. I’d say they have increased substantially, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes; substantially. 

Mr. Carry. To be modest about it. 

From that modest beginning, the industry has grown until last 
year’s production was just under 11 million cases with a dollar value 
to the canner of $141 million through the enterprise, the merchandising 
know-how, and a tremendous outlay of advertising dollars. Today it 
stands as the most popular and largest selling canned fishery product 
in this country. 

The United States today represents the only important canned-tuna 
market in the world. It was only natural that this market, developed 
exclusively by American drive, should be attractive to other producing 
countries, principally Japan. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, the Japanese began substan- 
tial imports of canned tuna to this country. By 1933, imports of 
canned tuna from Japan accounted for virtually half of the United 
States market. This was corrected by President Roosevelt’s action in 
raising the tariff from 30 to 45 percent ad valorem on canned tuna that 
year. This proved a satisfactory regulatory measure, and Japanese 
imports continued to flow into the country at a reasonable rate until 
World War II closed this market to them. 

With the rehabilitation of the Japanese fishing fleets and shore 
installations after the war, Japan resumed the export of tuna canned 
in oilat a tariff of 2214 percent made possible by a wartime trade agree- 
ment with Mexico. Mexico abrogated this trade agreement as of 
June 30, 1950, for reasons totally unrelated to tuna, and 6 months later, 
as required by the trade agreement, the duty reverted to its former 45 
percent ad valorem. During this 6 months’ period, imports of canned 
tuna from Japan reached unprecedented proportions in order to get in 
before the increase in duty, and the year’s imports constituted 34 
percent of the United States market as opposed to a normal share of 
10 percent previously. Unfortunately, it took the domestic industry 
2 years to recover from the shock of this volume of imports. When the 
45-percent duty was restored, imports of canned tuna in oil were again 
properly regulated. 

The Japanese, however, had another string to their bow. They 
began to export tuna canned in brine instead of the traditional oil to 
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this country because they found a loophole—the Icelandic trade agree- 
ment—which, by customs interpretation, permitted this product to 
enter the United States at a duty of only 12 21, > percent. 

The 5-year prewar average of imports of Japanese tuna in oil in the 
United States was 337,000 cases. In 1952, imports of tuna canned in 
brine alone reached a figure of 906,000 cases. In 1953, it amounted to 
1,423,000 cases; in 1954, 1,454,000 cases, and to date this year total 
imports are running at a slightly incre: ised rate. True, during this 
period imports of Japanese tuna canned in oil have declined somewhat, 
as follows: In 1952, 204,000 cases; in 1953, 216,000 cases; in 1954 only 
535.000 cases. 

Flowever, in the recently concluded GATT negotiations, the tariff on 
tuna anned in oil was reduced from 45 to 35 percent, and it is 
expected that imports of tuna canned i in oil will again increase. 

Now the mere fact of this sharp increase in volume of imports from 
Japan, that is, the 5-year prewar average volume of 337,000 cases 
against a million and a half cases currently presents a sufficiently 
difficult problem with which to deal. However, there are three 
nen problems of magnitude: 

(1) The Japanese, by their own admission, are guilty of disorderly 
nurketing practices. (2) Japanese canned tuna in brine is being sold 
at such low prices as to result in depressing prices the American can- 
ner can get for his product in the market place and has completely 
dis “a aced us in the institutional field. (3) With no limit on the volume 
of imports that can come into this country the American industry is 
doing business under the sword of Damocles and is unable to engage 
in long-range planning necessary for its progress and further 
development. 

The foregoing illustrates why we believe a quota on canned tuna is 
tlle most practicable solution to the problem of the whole industry. 

f the canned-tuna market is captured by Japan, not only the canners 
perish, but along with them go the cannery workers, the boatowners, 
the fishermen and many of the allied industries whick.owe their 
existence to the tuna-canning industry. 

This industry has prev iously offered, and renews the offer, to estab- 
lish a quota that will permit all countries to enjoy their historic 
percentage of the American market, even to the point of accepting an 
average of the last 8 years when imports reached their highest level in 
history. When we say “quota,” we mean “quota”—not “embargo. 

Now let’s examine for a moment just how quotas would tend to solve 
the problems previously discussed. With the known amount of mer- 
chandise that could be exported to the United States, the tendency 
would be to market the product in an orderly manner so as to secure the 
greatest possible return. With a known amount to be exported, the 
tendency would be to sell it in competition with American produced 
goods rather than through cut prices and dumping practices. In 
addition, the American processor, with a known factor of import 
competition, would be better able to adjust his production and selling 
so as to absorb this known quantity into the consuming market. 

We are quite aware of the position of the Government in aiding 
the expansion of trade with Japan and other friendly countries in 
order to retain them within the orbit of free nations, and we endorse 
that position wholeheartedly. We cannot help but wonder why, how- 
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ever, if this policy is in the national interest for the good of all of our 
people, a handful of American industries should be required to foot 
the bill. The domestic canned-tuna industry has sought every means 
available to it through administrative channels to rectify the damage 
done through the great disparity in tariff rates applicable to tuna 
canned in oil and tuna canned in brine. These efforts to date have been 
to no avail. We have taken our problem to the United States Tariff 
Commission, the Committee on Reciprocity Information; we have 
talked to the State Department, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Defense, and the Department of the Interior. 

I might say, parenthetically, that only two departments of all of 
those have shown any real interest in our problem, one, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the other, the Department of the Interior. 
We have been told that we have their sympathy, but there is nothing 
that can be done. In addition to this, at the very height of our current 
tuna troubles, our Trade Agreements Committee saw fit to make a 
further concession on imports of tuna canned in oil at the negotiations 
concluded June 9, 1955, under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Department of State has been particularly unyielding in any 
consideration of our problem. We have been advised that not only 
would they refuse to agree to a quota on canned tuna, but if Japan, 
in the interests of harmony, should offer to set a voluntary quota, 
then our State Department would register strong objection to Japan 
for taking such action. They have already done that, by the way, in 
some ceramics products. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I am going to do something right now 
about that. Iam going to send a wire, when I get through here this 
afternoon, asking them if that is their position. 

(The exchange of telegrams is as follows :) 


[Telegram] 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
washington, D. C.: 

During the course of hearings in San Pedro on problems of the tuna industry 
it has been alleged the Department of State would refuse to agree to a quota on 
canned and frozen tuna and if Japan should offer a voluntary quota then the 
State Department would register strong objection to Japan for taking such action. 
Please advise fully position of your Department in this matter by return wire 
addressed to me care of Muson Case, Fisherman's Cooperative Association, San 
Pedro, Calif. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


{Domestic cable] 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Care of Mason Oase, Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, 
Fisherman’s Wharf, Berth 72, San Pedro, Calif.: 


Reference your telegram November 3 regarding quotas on Japanese canned 
and frozen tuna. 

Views executive departments on quotas imposed by United States set forth 
Department’s letters to you dated August 3 and October 28, 1955. Decision 
regarding voluntary quota up to Japan. Department not opposed such restric- 
tion unless applied in manner inimical United States national interests. 


FLORENCE KI In. 
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Mr. Carry. We would very much like to know what they will tell 
you, Senator. 

" Senator Magnuson. I will send it to the State Department, and 
ask them to reply to us tomorrow. 

Mr. Carry. This leaves us with 1 of 2 alternatives; go out of busi- 
ness or secure protective legislation. The former is unthinkable to 
men who have devoted their lives to building a new industry and 
seeing it flourish. 

Senator MaGnuson. May I interrupt you right there’ lam going 
to add frozen tuna, too. 

Mr. Carry. That is your privilege, Senator. 

As to the second of the alternatives, we feel that your committee 

Senator Magnuson. Now, this is voluntary agreement. 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. Carry (continuing). Can be most helpful in persuading the 
Congress to enact the necessary legislation. 

Meanwhile, the members of the California Fish Canners’ Associa- 
tion have not been content to sit idly by and watch their market taken 
from them. In the past 10 years our members, according to figures 
compiled for us by outside certified public accountants, have spent 
approximately $50 million for advertising and promotional activities 
of one kind or another. In our most recent fiscal year the members 
of our association spent $8,932,000 on such activities. 

Senator Magnuson. You mean on fish ¢ 

Mr. Carry. On tuna, on advertising and promotional activities of 
canned tuna. 

Senator Maenuson. Of all fish ? 

Mr. Carry. All canned tuna. 

Senator Magnuson. This is only on tuna? 

Mr. Carry. This is only on tuna, sir. That we have done a good 
job is evident from the following figures. Now, I am being a little 
repetitive here of what other witnesses say, but I am sure you will 
bear with me. 

Senator Magnuson. I think we will agree that the domestic con- 
sumption of tuna is increasing every year. I think it is almost double 
since 1945. 

Mr. Carry. Well, it is more than double, sir. In 1946 the industry 
produced 4,597,000 cases. In 1954 we produced 10,811,000 cases, an 
mcrease of 6,214,000 cases. We feel we in the California Fish Can- 
ners’ Association can claim full credit for this astounding increase. 

And incidentally, as Mr. Case said this morning, not 1 penny has 
ever been spent by Japan. 

We are continuing our promotional activities. As a matter of fact, 
tomorrow is the start of National Tuna Week—your copy of my 
statement, Senator, says tomorrow. That is because I expected to 
make my appearance yesterday. 

Senator Magnuson. I expected to be here yesterday, too. . 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir I know your problem. During the course of 
which our association, supported by the activities of its individual 
members, will stage a nationwide promotional campaign. The cam- 
paign Will consist of radio, television, and newspaper publicity, all 
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designed to tell the consumer of the high quality and nutritive value 
of an important protein food, tuna. This National Tuna Week is 
but one incident in our year-round efforts to promote the consumption 
and sale of canned tuna. We intend to keep on with this sort of pro- 
motion and we hope ultimately by this means to increase substantially 
the per capita consumption of canned tuna in the United States. 

The fishermen of San Pedro have other problems, Mr. Chairman, 
pertaining to the catching and sale of sardines and mackerel. To 
many of our fishermen these products are even more important than 
tuna since their vessels are not equipped with the necessary refrig- 
eration, fuel capacity, and so forth, to m: ake the long trips necessary 
to catch tuna. Even those purse seiner vessels, which part of the year 
fish for tuna, customarily operate in the local sardine fishery during 
sardine season. ‘To them, this operation is a very necessary comple- 
ment to their tuna fishing operations. 

We in the canning end of the business also have problems with 

sardines. Not too many years ago the California sardine canning 
industry was able to dispose of 3 to 5 million cases of canned sardines 
with little difficulty. The major portion of this production, of course, 
went to protein-short Asiatic countries. However, world conditions 
have changed so that these countries no longer welcome our product. 
Many of them have resorted to licensing, currency restrictions, and 
other forms of import controls, even absolute embargoes, which effec- 
tively prevent our shipping to those markets today. Additionally, 
competition from the recently developed South African sardine indus- 
try and from the Japanese sardine industry have captured substantia! 
portions of these markets. Both enjoy freight rate—— 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you: What is their duty on sardines, 
South Africa and Japan ‘ 

Mr. Carry. I don't know what the duties would be on exports to 
either South Africa or Japan. I know this, however, that we could 
not export anything to Japan because, as we found out in the case of 
tuna, when we asked the Japanese consul general in Los Angeles about 
what we could do— 

Senator Magnuson. What you could do with bluefins 4 

Mr. Carry. We asked him what we could do with any of our tuna. 
He told us, well, there was a duty, I think it was 20 percent, but that 
we would have to have an import license, and that they would just 
not grant an import license. 

Senator Magnuson. Suppose I went downtown to Los Angeles right 
today and I had some tuna I wanted to export to Japan, could I get 
a license ¢ 

Mr. Carry. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. They absolutely refuse that ? 

Mr. Carry. That is what we were told, sir. 

Both enjoy freight rate advantages and lower production costs than 
we enjoy and are able to undersell us in our former markets. 

In other words, our ability to take sardines from our fishermen is 
limited by our ability to sell them in the markets remaining tous. In 
1954 we were able to take from our fishermen some 60,000 tons of 
sardines. In the current sardine season it is our best guess that we 
will certainly take no less. 

I want at this point, because a lot of sardine fishermen are here, 
to make a statement bearing on that. 
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Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. Carry. Iam not suggesting to anybody that that is the quantity 
that the canners intend to take this year. I do not know what the 
individual canners productions plans are. I am simply suggesting 
that we will certainly take no less than we took last year. We may 
tuke considerably more, I do not know, and I would not want any 
sardine fisherman here to get the impression that I am saying that 
the canners generally will only take 60,000 tons, I don’t know. 

Senator Magnuson. What you are trying to say is that you have 
no present reason Ww hy they shouldn't ? 

Mr. Carry. I know of no reason why they would take less than they 
took last year. [Continuing statement] The same thing is true, 
but in lesser degree, with respect to mackerel. Our ability to take 
from our fishermen is governed by our ability to find markets for the 
finished product. 

It is true that we have a limited market in the United States for 
sardines and mackerel. Because of a freak of nature that resulted in 
the nearly complete disappearance of sardines for several years, that 
market has largely been taken over by other inexpensive protein foods. 
Our members have resorted to many devices to retain that market as 
well as the foreign market we formerly enjoyed, such as packing an- 
chovies, and even in some instances importing sardines from South 
Africa and Japan to take care of their requirements in the United 
States market to keep their brands alive. 

Chat is a very important thing to a processor, Senator, to keep his 
brand alive. 

Senator Magnuson. Ifow many plants do you have in other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Carry. What is that? 

Senator Magnuson. How many plants do you have in other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Carry. I can’t answer that question. You mean our members, 
sir? 

Senator eae: Yes. 

Mr. Carry. I don’t know that our members have any sardine and 
mackerel plants in other countries. I believe they have made arrange- 
ments with packing companies in other countries to supply them w ith 
some part of their requirement, but just what they are are private 
arrangements between our individual members, of which I have no 
knowledge. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, they own some of them, don’t they ? 

Mr. Carry. Not that I know. 

Senator Magnuson. You mean they, don’t finance them? 

Mr. Carry. They may finance part of their production. They do 
not own them, so far as I know. 

Senator Magnuson. When you finance them, you own them, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Carry. Not necessarily, sir. We don’t own a lot of tuna boats 
that we finance, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I mean, let’s state the facts. A lot of 
canneries own canneries in other sections of the world because it has 
been good business to do so, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Carry. I only know of my own knowledge of one cannery that 
has another cannery in another country, and in that case they do not 
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own a controlling interest in the company because they cannot, under 
the national laws of that country, own a controlling interest. They 
have to own a minority. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, they take nationals in. It is a lot like 
the merchant marine. They fly the Panamanian flag, the boat never 
even sees Panama. 

Mr. Carry. I understand, sir, but I do not know, of my own 
knowledge, of any more than one instance of that kind. 

Senator Magnuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carry. Unfortunately, the importation of sardines from these 
areas contributed somewhat to the fishermen’s problem. We know 
that now. We suspected it would happen at the time, but we knew 
of no way to avoid this unfortunate result. 

I indicated earlier that we might have some suggestions that your 
committee would wish to consider in arriving at a solution to this 
admittedly serious and complex problem. I would like to offer them 
at this time. These suggestions cannot possibly solve all of the prob- 
lems of all the vessels in the southern Califor nia fishing fleet. Indeed, 
they may not solve any of the problems of some vessels who operate 
in a particularly restricted fishery such as the sardine, mackerel, or 
anchovy fishery, nor may they solve the problems of any vessels, I just 
don’t know at this moment. Nevertheless, I offer them for what they 
are worth. None of these suggestions are original with me, but | 
am taking the responsibility of putting them on the record here. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman. I referred previously to Public 
Law 466, the so-called Saltonstall Act. I think at this time I would 
like to give you full credit, because without your assistance that act 
would never have been put on the books, and I think it should in all 
fairness be called the Saltonstall-Magnuson Act. 

Senator Magnuson. I have got enough acts without having that 
added. 

Mr. Carry. It is our feeling that the southern California tuna indus- 
try has not received an adequate share of the funds available under 
the provisions of the act despite the fact that everyone is agreed that 
such funds should be expended on those branches of the fishing indus- 
try most in need of assistance, and if there is anyone, except the ground 
fish industry, that needs assistance more than this one, I don’t know 
what it is. Of the $6 million thus far available—the act has been 
in operation 2 years—-$3 million per year—a total of $45,000 has 
been appropriated to the study of specific problems of the southern 

California tuna industry. Certain projects which have been recom- 
mes to the Department of Interior, and which would enable our 
fishing fleet ultimately to operate more efliciently, have been turned 
down. We believe they should be reconsidered as we believe that 
your committee can effectively persuade the Department of Interior 


so to do. 
Senator Macnuson. I don’t have much influence with Mr. McKay, 


but I will try. 

Mr. Carry. I am quite sure that Mr. McKay will give a considerable 
amount of attention to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Senator Magnuson. Where is Dr. Chapman? Is he here? 

Mr. Carry. He is here somewhere. 

Senator Magnuson. Why do we only get $45,000 down here? 
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Dr. CHapman. I don’t know. We have got six-tenths of 1 percent 
of the funds that have been appropriated out of there. 

Senator Magnuson. That’s all? 

Dr. CHapman. And we were the only people on the Pacific coast 
who testified in favor of the bill. 

Senator Magnuson. I know that. 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Well, we got a bad shake, like we were getting for 
years, 

* Senator Magnuson. I wish you were back there. It wouldn't be 
your recommendation. 

All right, Mr. Carry, please continue, 

Mr. Carry. The United States Government through the many 
avenues it now uses to promote the sale of such competitive items as 
beef and pork, dairy products, et cetera, should expand its promotional 
activities on canned tuna and maintain them on a continuing basis. 
Some work of this character is done spasmodically but not nearly 
enough, nor is it on a sufficiently sustained basis. 

The matter of subsidy is being proposed as a means of relieving 
the fishermen’s plight. I think in principle no American likes the 
connotation of the word “subsidy” because it implies, as we have 
known it: heretofore, a degree of Government control and regimenta- 
tion that is distateful to believers in the free enterprise system. Our 
inembership has not yet given adequate consideration to the question 
of whether a subsidy of that type would be agreeable. However, 
there are several alternative forms of subsidy which might be con- 
sidered which would not necessarily require a high degree of govern- 
mental regimentation and control. We might, for example, consider 
pavments to fishing vessels operating in areas not adequately covered 
at the present time for furnishing weather information to the 
Weather Bureau. 

We know, in particular, that the eastern Pacific, south of our 
border, is not adequately covered at this time. 

We might also consider that the United States Government require, 
us a condition precedent to the granting of any loans or technical 
assistance to countries off whose shores our fishermen operate, that 
those countries agree to furnish fishing licenses free of charge, or 
at least at extremely nominal rates instead of some of the exorbitant 
charges now imposed. 

Another and perhaps more practical means of extending relief to the 
lishing fleet would be by granting to the fleet some form of tax credit 
sinilar to the so-called depletion allowance now granted to the lumber 
industry, the mining industry, the oil industry. I see no essential dif- 
ference between those industries and the fishing fleet except that the 
fishing fleet is harvesting a resource that naturally renews itself, 
whereas in the case of the lumber industry, for example, the bene- 
ficiaries of the tax advantage are required to perform certain conserva- 
tion activities. The other industries of which I speak are not and do 
not perform any conservation program. 

[ appreciate the fact that the present form of depletion allowance 
requires that a profit be earned before such a benefit becomes operable. 
However, others more expert than I in the field of taxation can no 
doubt discover some way to make such plan effective even under the 
present distressing situation, which I sincerely hope is but a tem- 
porary condition. 
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Since we pay farmers for conserving the fertility of their land, we 
might perhaps also consider payments to fishermen who are now 
or subsequently become subject to regulations aimed ¢ the conserva- 
tion of our fishery resources. We are just as good as farmers, in my 
opinion. 

The foregoing are but a few minor suggestions. Others more 
familiar with the everyday operation of the fishing fleet can, and per- 
haps will, suggest other means of rendering financial assistance to our 

fishermen. 

We have purposely refrained, Mr. Chairman, from including a mass 
of statistics in our presentation. We know those statistics are readily 
available to your committee from appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment. There is no point, therefore, in either taking your time or bur- 
dening the record with such figures. We know very well that you 
will consider all of the pertinent data together with all of the informa- 
tion presented during this hearing and that you will, after careful 
study, submit an intelligent, impartial, and sympathetic report when 
the Congress reconvenes in January. 

We thank you again for the opportunity of presenting our views to 
your committee here in San Pedro, the capital of the canned tuna in- 
dustry of the world. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, Mr. Carry, you make some suggestions 
here. I think, asa practical matter, we can find out about the alloca- 
tions of the Saltonstall Act funds. Asa matter of fact, I intend to ask 
the committee to bring up the people in the Fish and Wildlife in the 
Interior on that in January when we first meet, sort of a review of 
what has been done. I think there could possibly be a lot of inequities 
involved because the act has oniy been in existence now a year and a 
half. The money has been coming in in no great amounts, and the 
program setup should be subject to review, and we will do that. 

Mr. Carry. I would like to put on the record and bring to your 
attention a few facts: One is that only two projects have been approved 
for the benefit of the southern California industry, one a study on the 
quality of raw fish, for which $10,000 has been appropriated ; the other 
is the study of artificial bait that will be useful to our bait boat fleet, 
for which $35,000 has been appropriated. 

The statute requires the organization of an advisory committee. 
That advisory committee has been set up and has met twice. On each 
occasion, according to reports that come to us from the members of the 
committee, they are brought in and told the money is allocated. In 
the one instance, they were told that of the $3 million available, $2,700,- 
000 had already been appropriated, and they were asked to advise on 
the expenditure of the additional $300,000. They were also told that 
for the second year of the program, which is this current fiscal year, 
$2,700,000 had likewise been appropriated and allocated, and that 
there was nothing left to spend on some of these other projects. 

Dr. Chapman, whom you know well, and about whom you have had a 
good deal to say—and all of a complimentary nature, by the way, in 
the past—made a proposal for a very important study. He made it 
directly to the Department of Interior. He made it through the 
advisory committee. That proposal was turned down flat and cold. 
And we think it was a good one, that they should at least have given 
some consideration to it; that they should have started on it even if 
they couldn't allocate all of the funds necessary the first year. 
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Senator Magnuson. I think Dr. Chapman and myself can take a 
look at that thing and straighten some of it around, but I can easily 
see how it happened because we are just starting out and they need to 
be checked on. 

Now, the other suggestion you make is that the Government through 
the many avenues it now uses to promote the sale of such competitive 
items as beef and pork, dairy products, and so forth, should expand 
its promotional activities on canned tuna and maintain them on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

I think we could encou ‘rage that. except that. I wouldn't use “tuna.” 
I’d use “fish.” 

Mr. Carry. Well, sir, our problem here is tuna. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes: but I think we could get them to put more 
emphasis on a program which would include all fish. This is no con- 
solation to the people sitting here, but the New England crowd are 
in just as bad a shape. 

Mr. Carry. I know that, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. That is. on fillets and ground fish. 

Mr. Carry. I want to give the Fish and Wildlife Service its due. 
They are doing the best they can in the promotional area with the 
funds available to them to do the work. We think they should have 
more funds for that sort of program. 

Senator Macnvuson. And you mention a question of subsidy. 1 
don’t think we need to talk about a subsidy in this case, but I still 

can’t see why the provisions of the agricultural acts shouldn't be 
po to fishing. 

Mr. Carry. Well, Senator, I was wondering whether I would be 
asked about your bill of a few years ago, 3680. 

Senator Magnuson. You can tear that apart, because that was just 
a thought with me and a lot of technical details and things. 

Mr. Carry. A good many of the provisions of that bill are worthy 
of consideration. There were a few things that seared some of us in 
the industry, I might be frank to say. One of them was that the bill 
made provision whereby the stabilization corporation that was pro- 
vided for would be able to engage in the processing and sale of fishery 
products. We don’t like the Government getting into our business, 
and I think perhaps that provision, more than anything else, was what 
caused people to be somewhat less than enthusiastic about that bill. 

Senator Magnuson. And I think maybe you have a good cause there 
to worry about it. The only purpose of it—I nla say the back- 
ground was that we were going to have a kind of a C ‘ommodity Credit 
Corporation for fishing just like you have a Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for surplus agricultural products. 

Mr. Carry. As I say, there were some provisions of that bill that 
I think deserved a great deal of serious consideration, but that one 
thing, I think, at th: at time, caused most of us the most concern. 

Senator Magnuson. I certainly didn’t want the Government to get 
in the fishing business. 

Now, the third one you suggest is the granting of loans: but you 

‘an see what h: _ happened to us on loans, can’t you ? 

Mr. Carry. I don’t recall that I suggested granting loans, Senator. 

Senator Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Carry. Well, I suggested granting some sort of tax relief. 
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Senator Magnuson. Well, you suggested granting loans offshore. 

Mr. Carry. No. What I was talking about there—I didn’t make 
myself clear. 

Senator Magnuson. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Carry. What I was saying specifically, just to use hypothetical] 
names, is that, if we grant a loan to Brazil—I am using that country 
deliberately because we do not now fish off their shores—we should re- 
quire as a condition to the granting of that loan that they will permit 
our fishermen to operate off their shores at a very nominal or no license 
fee. 

Senator Magnuson. I think that is a matter that is now under very 
active consideration due to several incidents, of which we heard one 
this morning. 

Mr. Carry. I have just come back from Santiago, Chile, where we 
talked about that, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I think we will work that out, I really do. 

Now, the next one you suggest is the tax relief situation and deple- 
tion allowance, which I think is a good idea. 

Mr. Carry. I do, too, although I know nothing whatever about 
taxes. I can’t even figure out my own income tax, but this seems to me 
to be one possible avenue of relief. 

Senator Maenuson. Of course, there is only one flaw in that, and 
that is only good for you if you are making money. 

Mr. Carry. I anticipated that, and I agree with you. I think, how- 
ever, Senator, that this industry will once again ‘be making money, 
and I sincerely hope so, as I indicated in my statement. I came out 
here the Ist of January. If I had any doubt about the outcome and 
success of this industry, I certainly would not have come out here. I 
have the utmost confidence in this industry, provided we get a little bit 
of help at the time that we need it most. Otherwise, I think—lI think 
if we are able to get that, we can take care of our own problems, so that 
we won't want too much help from our Government. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, your next suggestion is the conservation, 
the prac tice of methods of conservation, which is the extension again 
of agricultural principles to the fishing industry. 

Mr. Carry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. All those things I think we can take care of. 
But now I want to get down to something pertinent. 

Mr. Carry. All right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. You can 85 percent of the tuna, don’t you, in 
the United States ? 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnvson. You can 85 percent of the tuna in the United 
States down here, the members of the association. Why do you have 
to buy Japanese tuna at all? 

Mr. Carry. Senator, that is the.problem that causes a division of 
opinion among our membership, and we have two witnesses who will 
talk on each side 

Senator Magnuson. I am not saying you don’t have to, but why do 
you? 

Mr. Carry. I would prefer, if you will, that those witnesses who 
are specifically charged with that responsibility answer the question, 
and I 
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Senator Magnuson. Do you believe that if vou didn’t have Jap- 
anese tuna on the market, that the price would raise to the housewife, 
and, therefore, as the State Department contends, they would price 
themselves out of the market ¢ 

Mr. Carry. I don’t entirely believe that, and I am not an expert in 
the field of marketing. I believe this, Senator, that tuna, as is true 
of any other fishery product, is competitive = other products, and 
those other products—-and particularly in our case—those other pro- 
tein products determine what the price level w iN be to the housewife. 
We cannot get more money for tuna than the butcher gets for beef, 
or something like that. We are in direct competition with other 
protein foods, and there must of necessity be a relationship between 
the prices. I do think that the price of the raw material would have 
some effect on the price to the housewife. I think, however, that 
equally important would be the eifect of other competitive foods, 
perhaps even more important. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the spread between what the fisher 
men get and the canned price to the housewife / 

Mr. Carry. I don’t think I can answer that question in that form. 
-ir. The cost of fish is about two-thirds 

Senator Magnuson. You can figure out what the housewife pays 
per ton, can’t you? 

Mr. Carry. I suppose I could, sir. I haven't done it. 

Senator Macnuson. It is very simple. Tell me how much is a can 
and how much a can weighs, and you can figure it out per can. 

Mr. Carry. The price varies from market to market, depending on 
freight rates and other things. 

Senator Magnuson. I am “speaking generally. 

Mr. Carry. All right. Say 87 cents a can for solid packed white 
meat tuna for a T-ounce can. 

Senator Macnuson. A 7-ounce can, that would be 70 cents, approx- 
imately, for a pound. 

Mr. Carry. It would be a little more than that. of course. 

Senator Magnuson. Maybe 80 cents for a pound. I will get the 
expert here to figure it out, 2,000 pounds. Flow much is that per ton 

Mr. Carry. I am waiting, sir, for Mr. Pellegrini to do the calcula- 
tions, and then I will attempt to answer your question. 

Senator Magnuson. $240 a ton is 12 cents a pound, and it is sold 
for 80 cents. That isa pretty big spread. 

Mr. Carry. It would seem to be, Senator, except for several facts. 

Senator Magnuson. I know all the factors. 

Mr. Carry. Yes: but some of the people may not, so I would like 
to mention them. In the first place, we have a labor cost to put that 
raw fish into the can. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand all those factors. 

Mr, Carry. Some of these other people may not. 

Senator Magnuson. Transportation and everything else. 

Mr. Carry. The wholesalers’ markup, the retailers’ markup—all of 
those things enter into it. 

If we are talking about whether there is an unjustifiable spread 
peere the cost to the housewife and the amount paid to fishermen, 

I don’t want to say there is, and I deliberately refrain from saying it. 
I might say we have made a cost study of our membership for the 
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fiscal year ending last May, and only 1 cannery of the 8 packing tuna 
made any money at all. The loss for the whole industry was a figure 
that I would prefer to give you off the record, and will be glad to 
give you, because I don’t think it should be divulged in a public hear- 
ing like this. However, the fact remains that every canner except one 
lost money. We are not making any profits in the canning end of the 
business. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, if you are losing money on Japanese tuna, 
maybe you ought to try canning some other kind of tuna. You can’t 
be any worse off. 

Mr. Carry. We canned American tuna last year 

Senator Magnuson. You have no place to go but up, that is, the 
seven of those companies. 

Mr. Carry. They might go further down. They are just in as bad 
a shape as the fishermen. 

Senator MaGnuson. Why would they go further down ¢ 

Mr. Carry. It is still possible to lose more money than they lost 
last year, but if they do, not very many of them will remain in business. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you mean that the canners are going out 
of business, too ? 

Mr. Carry. I indicated, Senator, that there were 15 tuna canners 
in 1951 

Senator Magnuson. Maybe I should go home. Maybe I should 
forget about this whole thing. The canners are losing money, the 
fishermen are losing money, the Japanese fishermen aren't paid. Who 
is making all thismoney’ Where does it go? 

Mr. Carry. I wish I knew, Senator. I don’t know. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I want to ask one serious—I mean another 
serious question here. In this letter, again, the State Department—I 
want to ask you what you think about this ¢ again, this is the thing I 
asked Mason, the problem of allocating quotas to domestic canners. 
They point out that it may be extremely difficult to allocate quotas 
of imported 

Mr. Carry. Senator, I will answer your question just as fully and 
completely as I know how. If there were any possible way under 
our laws to allocate the quantities of tuna that were imported under 
a quota, | doubt that any single packer who now opposes the imposi- 
tion of a quota would maintain that position if he could be sure that 
there was some legal way whereby he would get his fair share of the 
supplies of tuna imported into the United States. He would not 
object to the imposition of a quota, but you know, as well as I do, and 
perhaps better because of your long experience as a Senator, that it is 
not possible to allocate, it is illegal to allocate the supplies of tuna that 
would be imported. That is, in brief, I think what the State Depart- 
ment is saying without saying it. If there was a way to allocate, fine, 
we'd all love it, but we cannot legally figure on any way to do it. 

Now, if you can have the antitrust laws amended so as to permit 
that, then we'd have another problem and we would look at it again. 

Senator Magnuson. Wouldn’t this happen on a quota, if the Japa- 
nese were restricted to a certain amount, a certain number of tons 
of tuna, that the canners would all then bid, in effect, on that tuna, 
and they would probably naturally sell it to the highest bidder? 
Wouldn’t that be correct / 
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Mr. Carry. That would be the normal operation of the market place. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. And that, therefore, would boost the 
price of their tuna because of the bid, I mean the demand, and they 
may end up getting just as much as they are getting now, under 

restrictions ? 

Mr. Carry. The Japanese ? 

Senator Magnuson. The Japanese. 

Mr. Carry. I think they possibly would, but it might result in 
bidding up the price of fish 

Senator MagNuson. So they shouldn’t have any objection to a quota, 
should they ? 

Mr. Carry. The Japanese don’t have any objection to a quota. 
In fact, the Japanese would voluntarily impose a quota if the State 
Department would not object to it. 

Senator Magnuson. Now we are getting down again to the meat 
of the problem. The Japanese want a quota, we want a quota, every- 
body is broke, including the canners, and nobody seems to want to do 
anything about this group. The State De artment 

Mr. Carry. They don’t want to do anything. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you think is the answer on this tariff 
and quota thing other than what you suggested here? 

Mr. Carry. I know of nothing else to ‘suggest, Senator. If I did, 

1 would have put it in my statement. 

Senator Magnuson. Did the canners break the voluntary quota / 

Mr. Carry. I don’t know as I—— 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t mean individual cases. 

Mr. Carry. I don’t know if that is an accurate statement. Here is 
what 1 recall happened—now, I may be wrong, and if there are any 
in he room who have a better recollection, they may correct me- 
the Japanese voluntarily announced that they would impose a quota 
of 12,000 tons on raw fish and 1,250,000 cases on canned fish. Within 
a few months, in fact, after the so- called C amp bill, H. R. 5693, was 
defeated, the Japanese voluntarily increased their quota from 12,000 
tons of frozen fish to 18,000 tons. In the meantime, they insisted 
lat before anybody could get an export license to ship out frozen fish, 
he would have to have a letter from his canner in the United States, 
his buyer in the United States, saying that that canner needed the fish, 
it was necessary for him to continue full operation, and a few other 
conditions which do not now come back to me, and they were given 
export licenses. I don’t know how many canners signed such agree- 
ments. I do know some canners signed those agreements. I know 
that some of those canners were in southern California. I know some 
of them were the canners in the Pacific Northwest who customarily 
buy from Japan, and do not have available to them the fleets that we 
have down here. 

Now, if that is breaking the quota, Senator, then some of the can- 
ners in the United States broke the quota. However 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t mean individually. I mean was the 
situation such that the canners had to break through in certain cases ? 

Mr. Carry. That was the situation, as I recall it. Still later, 
however, the Japanese again, without any change, without any addi- 
tional requirements, increased the quota from 18,000 tons to 21,000 
tons, and later to 24,000 tons. In the meantime, they very quietly 
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forgot about the quota they had imposed on the exportation of canned 
tuna, and canna tuna came in at about that rate. 

Senator Magnuson. How do the canners buy their frozen tuna? 
Do they send a man to Tokyo or have an office over there / 

Mr. Carry. I think there are people in this room who are much 
more familiar than I with that, Senator, because in our job as an as- 
sociation, we do not concern ourselves with those phases of our mem- 
bers’ activities, for the simple reason that the Department of Justice 
wouldn’t like us to, among other reasons, but that is the more im- 
portant reason. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, in other words, what I am saying, you 
don’t as an association go over there: the contracts are made by in- 
dividual canners, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. What I mean to say is that as an employee 
of the association I deliberately try not to learn too much about some 
phases of our members’ business because then I am liable to be ac- 
cused of participating in some of those things. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, you don’t like to know what 
the right hand is doing when the left hand is working ¢ 

Mr. Carry. I don’t like to know what doesn’t concern me as an 
association employee, Senator. 

Senator Maanvson. I can understand that. You are trying to 
represent all of them. 

Mr. Carry. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. And you try to represent them on problems 
that are all common—— 

Mr. Carry. We try to represent them on State, National, and local 
problems that are common to all. Matters of price, production re- 
quirements, production goals, and things of that sort, are matters 
for the individual canner, and we do not do anything about it. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you know of any members of your asso- 
ciation that finance or operate freezer plants in Japan ? 

Mr. Carry. I think it is possible that some member of our associa- 
tion does, but I do not, of my own knowledge, know that, sir. 

Senator Macnvson. Are there Japanese brokers here that handle 
the shipments, do you know, in a general way ? 

Mr. Carry. Yes. In fact. there are some in this room. 

Senator Magnuson. There ‘net 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnvson. And make the negotiations ? 

Mr. Carry. I presume they do. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, the negotiations for this could 
be done here just as easily as having a representative in Tokyo? 

Mr. Carry. IT think it is quite widely known, and I know it as my 
general knowledge, that there are representatives of the Japanese firms 
who maintain offices in Los Angeles. They are brokers. They are di- 
rect representatives of some of these Japanese companies. 

Senator Macnvson. And there are some in the room ? 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir: there were this morning. I haven’t checked 
this afternoon. 

Senator Magnuson. What does the Japanese do in the way of so- 
called subsidies for either the freezer plants or the tuna industry? Do 
you know offhand ? 
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Mr. Carry. Senator, we have tried through the State Department 
to find out what subsidizing goes on in the fishing industry of all coun- 
tries in the world, and we have been singularly unsuccessful in getting 
any concrete information. 

My recollection at the monent—and frankly, I must apologize for not 
being prepared on this question, I didn’t expect that would come up— 
but my recollection at the moment is that the Japanese Government 
does subsidize some branches of its fishing and processing industr y by 
eiving them free loans for the construction of vessels, for the opera- 
tion and perhaps construction of canneries, and things of that sort. 
It is done through a bank they call the Development Bank, I believe. 
They do do that much, at least, I know. They may do more, that I do 
not know, but I will try to find out. 

Senator Magnuson. 1 wish you would do that. I haven’t been 
back in Japan for 5 years, but it used to be that if vou wanted to build 

vessel for the purpose of tuna fishing, they would guarantee the 
loan, in effect, guarantee the loan without interest. 

Mr. Carry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. There again, of course, is the difficulty of our 
people competing with that sort of subsidy. Then I think the Jap- 
inese have what vou have suggested here, a tax depletion theory on 

shing vessels. 

Mr. Carry. They may, sir, but I don’t know about it. I will be 
elad to check and supply you that information for the use of your 
ommittee. 

Senator Magnuson. Why won't canners buy the fish that I just saw 
down on the dock down here right now that is there ? 

Mr. Carry. Well, sir, in case you haven’t been told about it, we just 
vot through an 8-week strike. The canners are taking that fish 
off the vessels just as rapidly as they can put it through their plant. 
We were tied up in our canneries for 8 weeks. We settled the strike 

effective midnight Sunday night, and we are now in full operation. 
We had steam up in all the canneries late Monday afternoon, and we 
are now processing that fish just as quickly as we can get it off the 
boats. 

Senator Magnuson. And you say that they are going to continue 
to buy the fish that is on the boats? 

Mr. Carry. Well, I think most of the fish is already bought in the 
sense that the contracts are between the canneries and the vessels, and 
; am quite certain that they will take that fish off just as rapidly as 

hey can possibly get it into their plants. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the going price now? 

Mr. Carry. I don’t know, sir, exc ept—y ou mean for raw fish? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Carry. The contract price, as I understand from conversation 
with people, is 270 for yellowfin and 230 for skipjack. 

Senator Magnuson. How is that price established? Is it a fixed 
price for a given period of time, or sort of an auction arrangement / 
How is that done? 

Mr. Carry. It is certainly not an auction arrangement, * Senator, but 
as I said before, since we do not involve ourselves in such things, I 
might suggest—although I am not trying to avoid your question— 
that Dr. Chapman, who negotiated the contracts, and Mr. C arey, who 
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negotiated the contracts with the individual canners, are in a better 
position to discuss that than I am. My understanding is that it 
was 

Senator Magnuson. I am not speaking about the price. What I 
am trying to find out is the method by which it is done. Do they go 
down and make a contract for certain amounts, or 

Mr. Carry. Dr. Chapman can tell you better than I. 

Senator Magnuson. All right. 

Mr. Carry. The buying is not, Senator, on an auction basis, so 
far as I know. It is on a contract basis, the contract negotiated be- 
tween the respective boatowners organizations and the individual 
canners. 

Senator Macnuson. I am only asking because they didn’t know 
just what the arrangements were. Sometimes you go down on the 
dock and make the arrangement on an auction basis, and sometimes 
you make a contract for a period of time to take a certain amount 
of fish. 

Mr. Carry. In New England they buy fish on an auction arrange- 
ment. Here it is a contract proposition, and Dr. Chapman and Mr 
Carey can both give you, much better than I can, the arrangements 
that are in the contract. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you think that if we established this 
subsidy in the fashion of the Japanese subsidy to the tuna industry, 
would you think we would be bir and equitable if we, under our 
commitments in our trade agreements, of which we have several in the 
world, including Japan, would you think that we would be perfectly 
within our justifiable rights in establishing the same kind of subsidy 
for our own people so they would be on an equal footing in competi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Carry. Certainly, Senator. I think more than that, however, 
if we were able to establish that fact incontrovertibly, we would be 
justified in going to the Department of the Treasury and insisting 
that they impose countervailing duties as they are required to do by 
law when such subsidies are paid. 

Senator Macnuson. I was going to come to that. Then we could 
ask, with all justification, for countervailing duties? 

Mr. Carry. Yes, sir; and I would be one of the first to urge that 
on the Government if I could definitely ascertain the amount of the 
subsidy paid. 

Senator Macnuson. Now, the last question: The present domestic 
catch is not as large as the consumer demand as of date; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Carry. The present domestic catch is not as large as the con- 
sumer demand ? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Carry. I think that is reasonably correct, sir, but I do not 
have the figures in my head. 

Senator Magnuson. What I mean is: There is more consumed than 
is caught. Now, what I want to ask you is whether or not you feel, 
the canners feel, that with a more reasonable price you could in- 
crease that catch and that production and take advantage of the 
availability of more boats, more trips and more people getting in the 


industry ? 
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Mr. Carry. Senator, I will try to answer your question without 
answering it as specifically as you have asked it because I am frank 
to confess that I don’t think I can. I think that this is the situation : 
Recently the Tuna Boat Association negotiated a price cut of $40 
a ton with the individual canneries who belong to our association, 
and have contracts with the American Tuna Boat Association. The 
effect of that price cut has not yet had an adequate test. As I said, 
shortly after that negotiation was concluded, we were tied up with 
a strike in the canneries which, fortunately for all concerned, is now 
settled. The people who suffered the most from that strike, by the 
way, were not either the canners or the cannery workers, but the 
fishermen. I think we should wait a little while to see what the effect 
of that price cut is. My own opinion, my personal opinion—I have 
not consulted any of my members on this—is that that price cut will 
encourage our members to take more fish from the domestic fleet, and 
that the domestic fleet will have a greater opportunity to fish more 
steadily than they have had in perhaps the past 2 years, and I sin- 
cevely hope that that is so, and I hope we can get to the point where 
we can raise the price again. 

Senator Macnuson. That is what I was trying to find out is whether 
the potential of this industry is greater than what is now coming in 
from it. 

Mr. Carry. Well, this industry has not had coming into it in recent 
years in any part of the scene, either the canning end of it or the 
fishing end of it, the new capital that it needs to expand properly and 
become a flourishing, prosperous industry. One of the things that 
we are lacking is capital. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you this question: Do you think 
the average American housewife would object to paying a reasonable 
price for a can of tuna, even though she might get it cheaper if it came 
from Japan, if she knew that getting it cheaper was going to put an 
industry out of business? 

Mr. Carry. I am convinced that most housewives in the United 
States would prefer to see a domestic industry flourish and prosper. 

Senator Magnuson. Even though it might cost her just a little 
more—— 

Mr. Carry. Perhaps it wouldn’t cost her any more than it now 
costs her, but when she goes into the grocery store nowadays and 
sees a can of domestic tuna on the shelf at 37 cents a can and a can 
of Japanese tuna on the shelf for 27 cents a can, a good many house- 
wives buy that 27-cent can, as we found out, to our sorrow. That is 
why we are not making any money. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, the point I make is that I don’t think the 
average American consumer has any objection to paying a price for 
what he consumes if he knows it is American produced, and the people 
in it are making just their own reasonable, equitable profit: he is 
willing to pay the price. 

Mr. Carry. Senator, the consumer is a funny person. TI would be 
inclined to agree that that is the position that he would take, but. 
goodness knows, I don’t know, nor do any of the market research 
agencies that I know of know the answer to that. I would be in 
clined to think that any good, patriotic American would want to see 


an American industry prosper. 
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Senator Maanuson. And sometimes we find that if you get some- 
thing cheaper—as a matter of fact, I think you get just what you pay 
for. If you buy something cheap, you get something cheap. 

Mr. Carry. That has been my experience. 

Senator Magnuson. And I am not so sure about some of the sani- 
tary conditions of some of the other canned fish around the world. «I 
have seen too much of it. I have seen some boats of other nations that 
vou and I wouldn’t even step on. It is cheaper, but I don’t think the 
American housewife is fooled too long about those things. 

Mr. Carry. No, I guess not. However, I have not been to Japan, 
and I have not seen their canneries, so 1 am not prepared to comment 
on that. I do know this, however, that the United States Govern- 
ment, as it did with many other things, tried desperately to get Japan 
to produce a sanitary product by sending food and drug experts over 
there, along with thousands of others, immediately after the war, to 
teach them how to produce a sanitary product. If they have learned 
the lesson, or whether they haven’t I just don’t know. 

Senator Magnuson. You just got through a strike of your cannery 
workers. If you had some of the canneries I have seen in Japan, they 
would be on strike all the time against you, our people would be, 
under the same conditions, but that is their problem and not ours. 

Well, thank you, Mr. Carry. 

Mr, Carry. Thank you, Senator, for the opportunity to testify. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Carry, there is one question I wanted to 
ask vou. You can answer from there. Is it true that the canneries 
in some cases, in their buying of tuna, have caused an involuntary ro- 
tution of boats so that—in other words, the boats may be tied up or 
not go out because of the fact that you were busy processing your 
frozen tuna? 

Mr. Carry. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. What they calla rotation. I guess that is what 
you eall it. 

Mr. Carry. We have a rotation plan in effect in the canneries that 
is supposed to be fair to all boats that supply that cannery so they 
will not be taken out of turn. 

Senator Msanuson. You better return to the witness chair. 

Mr. Carry. I said, Senator, that the canneries have a rotation sys- 
tem that has been negotiated with the respective ———— groups. 
Lam not familiar with the details of their contract. I don’t know how 
the rotation system works. I don’t know whether they ever hold up 
vessels because of the requirement for processing imported frozen fish 
ornot. I just don’t know the answer to that. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I don’t know, either. That is why I 
am asking. 

For a certain period of days, do canneries just can the imported fish, 
and then for a certain period of days can the domestic fish, or can’t 
they can them ” mixed up, or how do they do it ? 

Mr. Carry. I don’t know the answer, Senator, personally. I will 
supply the information for you. 

Mr. Nick Mezitn (from the audience). Can I answer that? 

Senator Magnuson. I would like to have somebody who knows. Do 
you know ? 

Mr. Mezrin. I sure do. We have a quota where we would unload 
as we come in. We have started to unload our vessels, and we can 
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unload it from 80 to 90 tons a day. We have unloaded as low as 20 
tons, and we were stopped for that day and the next day so they can 
process the Japanese fish. 

Senator Macenuson. Mr. Carry, you say you don’t know. I am 
just asking you. I mean I don’t know whether or not a cannery must 
can at a certain period of time or a certain length of time the imported 
fish, and then can the domestic and vice versa, or whether it is possible 
mechanically wise to can it all together, or how it works. 

Mr. Carry. I would think that it is technically possible to can them 
both at the same time, but that is something that I am not familiar 
with of my own knowledge because it is outside of the realm of my 
responsibility. We will supply the information for the record for 
you. 
~ Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Carry. 

(The additional statement of Mr. Carry is as follows:) 


CALIFORNIA FISH CANNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Terminal Island, Calif., January 13, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: During the course of my appearance before your 
ommittee at the San Pedro hearing on Pacific fishery problems—problems of 
the tuna industry—on November 38, you requested certain information which I 
greed to supply later. 

I am attaching a supplemental statement containing the information requested 
plus some additional material which may be useful to the committee. I would 
appreciate your including this supplemental material in the record at the end 
of my testimony. 

I appreciated the opportunity to appear before your committee to make known 
the views of our membership concerning the problems of the tuna industry. 

Sincerely, 
CHAS. R. CARRY, 
Executive Director. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. Carry, CALIFORNIA FIsH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1. Imports of tuna to the United States are in two forms: 
(a) Frozen tuna. 
(b) Canned tuna. 
The quantities of each, imported from January 1, 1955, to August 31, 1955, round 
Weight basis are: 
(a) Frozen tuna: 115,202,000 pounds. 
(b) Canned tuna: 47,660,000 pounds. 
The poundage for canned tuna is derived by using a yield factor of 45 percent. 
2. (a) Total imports of all tuna and tunalike fish, 1949 to date, converted to 
processed weight : 








| 
rack 

Year | “= | Canned | Total 
: Tons Tons Tons 
1949... 4, 636 | 2, 756 
1950__. = ; ; | 12, 760 22, 463 
] 51__ | 13, 969 11, 704 , 
1952 15, 525 | 18, 566 34, 091 
1953 21, 402 | 22, 418 $3, 820 
1954___ 27, 833 | 23, 480 51,313 
1954 (8 months). 21, 691 17, 196 38, 887 
1955 (8 months). 1a 25 


5, 920 16, 561 42, 481 


72807—56——-33 
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(b) Imports of fresh and frozen and of canned tuna and tuna-like fish ex- 
pressed as a percentage: 


Year — Canned 

Percent Percent 
1949 62.7 | 37.3 
1950 ; oa 36. 2 63.8 
1951 54.4 | 415.6 
1952 | 45.5 | 54.5 
1953 | 48.8 51.2 
1954 54.2 45.8 
1954 (8 months). 59. 8 | 44.2 
61.0 | 39.0 


1955 (8 months) | 
| 


3. The United States tariff on imports of sardines of the style of pack usually 
produced in South Africa or Japan, and mackerel regardless of country of origin, 
is as follows: Sardines, 6144 percent ; mackerel, 12% percent. 

The Japanese tariff on these products imported into Japan and the South 

African tariff on imports into South Africa, if import licenses would be granted, 
are: 
Japan’s tariff lists one classification—*“Fish, canned, bottled, or potted”—and 
under this are “(q@) sardines in oil” at 25 percent, and “(0) other” at 20 percent. 
The latter classification refers to all canned fish including sardines in tomato 
sauces and “natural,” except sardines in oil. 

Japan has a system of import quotas, with allocations among commodity 
groups. 

The Union of South Africa lists “Fish, tinned, other than fish pastes” at 114d. 
per pound to the United Kingdom and Canada, and at 3d. per pound as her most- 
favored-nation rate, which is applicable to the United States. The 3-pence duty 
is the equivalent of a quarter of a shilling, or one-fourth of US$0.14, or 3 and a 
fraction cents per pound. 

The Union of South Africa registers each importer and grants an exchange 
allocation based on historic imports. 

4. Extent of ownership of canneries in other countries by southern California 
tuna, sardine, and mackerel canners: 

(a) Sardines and mackerel.—One southern California fish canner has an 
arrangement with a South African sardine and mackerel canner whereby the 
California canner has an option to buy sardines or mackerel in the event either 
product is not available in adequate quantity from the local fleet. Our member 
does not have any major financial interest in the South African company and 
certainly does not own or control that company. No sardines or mackerel have 
been purchased under this arrangement since sardines and mackerel have been 
available in adequate quantities in local waters. So far as I can ascertain, no 
other California canning company owns or has any financial arrangement with 
any other sardine or mackerel canning company in any foreign country. 

It is true, however, that in 1951-52 and 1952-53, when sardines and mackerel 
were almost entirely absent from local waters, practically all southern Cali- 
fornia sardine and mackerel packers purchased South African sardines and 
inackerel, and Japanese sardines. The southern California canners reasoned, 
and rightly so, that South Africa and Japan would attempt to capture not only 
our former markets, but also our domestic market, in view of the lack of domes- 
tic fish to supply our requirements for such markets and that, this being the 
case, they should at least purchase sufficient quantities to maintain as best they 
could their own brands in their regular markets. 

In spite of this effort, however, our members have suffered substantial losses 
of former markets, both at home and abroad, to foreign competitors and even 
to today have been unable to regain their former positions in those markets. 

(b) Tuna.—One southern California canner has leased from the Office of Terri- 
tories, United States Department of Interior, a tuna cannery in American Samoa. 
This lease was entered into as the result of an award following competitive 
bidding. The Department of Interior urged mainland tuna canners to take over 
the operation of the Samoan cannery in order to aid the economic development 
of that possession by providing employment in fishing and fish processing for the 
indigenous population. Full details of the terms of the lease presumably are 
available to the committee from the Department of Interior. 
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A southern California tuna canner has a stock interest in a fish canning com- 
pany in Chile and provides management for that company. However, all of the 
production of canned bonito, the only commodity packed, is sold exclusively in 
Chile. The Chilean company, since the United States packer acquired its in- 
terest, has shipped only a small quantity of frozen tuna to the United States— 
less than 500 tons—and even that small quantity was imported several years 
ago. : 
iy a matter of fact, the southern California company acquired its interest in 
the Chilean company primarily to provide an opportunity for fishing vessels of 
our local fleet to move into a new fishery and out of the domestic fishery, which 
was at that time suffering a shortage of fish (sardines). Local fishing vessels 
went to Chile and have transferred to the Chilean flag. 

The same southern California packer has a stock interest in a Peruvian can- 
ning and freezing company. All of the canned fish production of that company, 
entirely canned bonito, is exported to England or sold in Peru. Some frozen 
tuna is shipped to the United States by that Peruvian company, but it is almost 
entirely the catch of United States flag vessels, vessels of the southern California 
fleet which, instead of delivering direct to San Pedro, deliver to Peru for trans- 
shipment. This fish, under United States law, is the “product of American 
fisheries.” 

Another southern California tuna canner has a similar arrangement with 
another Peruvian company as to frozen tuna. Again most of the fish is caught 
bv American-flag vessels and transshipped to the United States. It is believed 
this company does buy limited quantities of tuna from a small Peruvian tuna fleet 
and that tuna is exported to the company’s plant in the United States. 

There is a plant in Ecuador operating under permit from the Ecuadoran Gov 
ernment owned by an American, resident in Ecuador, which may or may not 
have some financial connection in the United States. I have no information 
about that plant or its operations except that it does take fish from both United 
States and Ecuadorian flag vessels which it freezes and exports to the United 
States. 

5. Spread between the price to the fisherman and the price to the housewife : 
The spread and what goes to make it up can best be shown by example, using 
figures for comparable items. This example is based on the current average price 
to the fisherman for skipjack and yellowfin prevailing since August 1955, and 
average retail prices in the Los Angeles market during August for nonnationally 


advertised brands of light-meat, chunk-style tuna. Cents 
per pound 
(2) ae A Ss RI a See oe orkid e ed _ 12.5 
(2) Cost of raw fish to canner (based on average yield of 42.5 cases per 
ND) eee adbe a aniedeeds nang conten eid ap ahiings issih venta cctaniabcnaiaies-s' -aeae 
(8) Average cannery selling price (as used in compiling BLS wholesale 
BOTPEANE RUN I a iF asics agian alga a sep RS 
(4) AVGRRGO ROCHA DIIGO DSP COs nos ok es oe sc. aah oii tc 65.5 


(6) Rotation of vessels: The canneries off and on for the past 4 or 5 years have 
had rotation plans in effect. Under those plans vessels were not authorized to 
go fishing until the canners instructed them to do so. However, the fishermen 
have been reluctant to abide by those arrangements, and in some instances 
have gone out on a free-lance basis which has resulted in difficulty of disposing 
of catch. The only rotation plan in effect at the present time is a plan insisted 
upon by the American Tunaboat Association in the negotiation of its current 
contract that simply requires the individual canners, with which the association 
has contracts, to unload the boats in their proper order as they come back to 
port. There is no rotation plan of any kind in effect as to the purse seine fleet. 

In connection with the operation of the rotation plans, the question arose 
as to whether it is possible to unload and process fish from domestic vessels 
at the same time as imported frozen fish is processed. In many of the canneries 
it is perfectly possible to do so, and, in fact, this is done. In some few of the 
smaller canneries it is more difficult to do so because of the limited capacity of 
those canneries. Of course, the limited capacity affects the ability of these 
canners to handle any fish whether it be imported or domestic. Other factors 
also affect the ability of a canner to handle any particular load of fish at any 
specific time. 

7. Applicability of agricultural legislation: During the course of the hearing 
the question was raised whether certain laws, presently available to the country’s 
agricultural interests, could be made applicable to the fishing industry. Numer- 
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ous witnesses expressed the firm belief that the fishing industry is entitled to 
treatment by the Government no less favorable than that granted to farmers. 
Certainly no one can disagree with this philosophy. The fishing industry is an 
extremely important source of protein foods and will become more so as the avail- 
able supply of arable land decreases. We must of necessity at this time pre- 
serve the fishing industry and its skills so that it may be available in the years 
ahead, when the need for the resources it harvests is so much more urgent. 

Although the basic philosophy of equality of treatment is, for these reasons, 
incontestable, there are, however, certain essential differences which undoubtedly 
indicate the necessity of somewhat different approaches. During the hearing 
the question arose several times whether marketing orders to control production 
would be useful in solving the tuna problem. 

It is one thing to restrict the production of agricultural products, the planting 
of which can be controlled, and where a preservation of the fertility of the land 
results if planting is not permitted, and quite another to restrict the harvesting 
of a fishery resource where no control over the reproductivity of the stock is 
possible ; where the fisherman does not know until he casts his line or net into 
the sea whether he actually will harvest anything . Restriction on the harvest 
of the produce of the sea to a greater extent than is necessary for conservation, 
is sheer waste because that which is not harvested when available, is lost 
forever. 

Further, the agricultural programs of this type that have been in effect for 
some years, apparently have not been as successful as it had been thought they 
would be, if current discussions in the Congress are any criterion. It is to be 
noted that many congressional leaders and officials of the executive branch are 
now proposing rather substantial changes in the approach to the farm problem. 

It seems appropriate at this point to review the experience of some commodi- 
ties which have been subjected either to subsidy, support, or control programs, 
to ascertain whether the results obtained would solve the tuna problem if similar 
approaches were initiated. 

The net cost of the butter and butter-oil program since its inception is in 
excess of $350 million. Despite this substantial outlay, per capita consumption 
of butter has dropped from 16.8 3 pounds in 1935-39 to 9.3 pounds in 1955, a de- 
crease of 45 percent. The retail price in 1947-49 was 79.4 cents per pound as 
against 70.6 cents per pound in 1955, a decline of 11 percent; and the dairy 
farmers’ share of the consumers’ butter dollar has likewise declined by 11 percent, 
from 72 to 64 cents. 

Contrasted with this is the margarine experience. With no support program, 
margarine has risen in per capita consumption from 2.8 pounds in 1935-39 
to 8.3 pounds in 1955, an increase of 196 percent and as the price to the con- 
sumer dropped from 39.7 cents per pound in 1947-49 to 28.9 cents per pound 
in 1955, a change of 27 percent, the farmers’ share of the consumer margarine 
dollars has dropped only 10 percent, from 31 cents to 28 cents. 

Potatoes are another striking example of the workings of a support program. 
For this commodity the Government has made a net expenditure of over $478 
million. Nevertheless per capita consumption has gone from 128 pounds per 
person in 1935-39 to 104 pounds in 1955, the farmers’ share of the consumers’ 
potato dollar has shrunk from 49 cents to 26 cents, a decrease of 47 percent, 
while the retail price to the housewife has remained relatively constant—78.8 
cents per 15 pounds in 1947-49 and 77 cents per 15 pounds in 1955, a change 
of only minus 2 percent. 

It would seem doubtful that any programs of this character would provide 
satisfactory solutions to the problems of the fisheries. 


Senator Maenuson. Mr. Eckdale, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF ARCH ECKDALE, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Ecxpatr. Mine, Senator, is the unpopular, at least for the mo- 
ment, side of this, but I am satisfied that from some 26 years of fiddling 
around with this industry, that there will be ultimately, out of all of 
the facts to be laid before your committee here e and elsewhere, enough 
information that will lead to a little sense in the solution of the prob- 
lems of this industry, and they are complex and they are great. 
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I appear here as an attorney for Pan-Pacific Fisheries, Inc., Franco- 
Italian Packing Co., California Marine Curing & Packing Co., South 
Coast Fisheries, Inc., and F. E. Booth Co., Inc. I am asked to state 
that Columbia River Salmon & Tuna Packers Association is in accord 
with the views here expressed. These small, but efficient packers are 
opposed to any quantitative or quota limit upon the imports of frozen 
tuna. , 

On principle, we oppose restriction upon the free flow of raw 
materials. America is becoming increasingly aware of the importance 
of proteins, and high time, too, for the world’s supply is limited. This 
is not the time to further limit that supply by governmental action. 

This industry has the means to process domestically all the tuna the 
American market needs. ‘That market is slowly increasing. We see 
that increase as going on and on. The continuity of any pelagic 
fishery operate from a single shore is always in potential jeopardy, for 
fish from time to time move to far distant places; however, the need 
for proteins goes on and on. 

Imports of frozen tuna generally acquire American costs. Those 
imports provide payrolls for cannery labor and stimulate businesses 
which provide transportation and materials. 

Imported frozen tuna is vital to all packers who have no fleet of 
vessels under contract. 

This country’s demand for albacore tuna cannot be met by domestic 
production. Our markets at present can absorb the entire world’s 
supply. We believe it to be more advantageous for all if that supply 
is packed in America with American labor. 

We hold a strong conviction that the interests of the United States 
is not served by cutting off the free flow of raw materials; yet, we know 
American tuna fishermen are in need of two kinds of governmental 
help: One, is diplomatic assistance to guarantee their right to fish the 
high seas, and the other is financial assistance. We see no appre- 
ciably difference between the fishermen and farmers. Both produce 
our food supply, doubly important in time of war. Both are affected 
by acts of foreign governments. Bothareentitledtohelp. Just what 
that help should be is the problem before this committee. There are 
so many complex features that to simply isolate and pick one facet 
and discuss it without considering the ramifications of where one 
goes with the other, is quite a problem. I am satisfied that my group 
of people desire to join in any fair solution which will again bring 
stability and some reasonable prosperity back to the American tuna 
industry. 

Senator Maenuson. Is that your statement ? 

Mr. Ecxpag. That’s the works. 

Senator Maenuson. Well, you are author of what I understand is 
the Eckdale plan; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ecxpatr. I dreamed up an idea how I thought there could be 
some measure of stability. 

Senator Magnuson. Don’t dream it up—— 

Mr. Ecxparr. Well, it is an old one. 

Senator Macnuson. What is the plan? 

Mr. Ecxpatx. The essence of it is this, sir: It doesn’t make any 
difference in the United States in terms of our final product whether 
you are talking about raw fish or canned fish. Ultimately the tuna 
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is eaten in the United States in a can, so we have to translate every- 
think not in terms of raw fish but finished product. 

The Japanese from time immemorial, at least within my lifetime 
back to 1930, 1929, have never had any sense in their marketing, their 
means of marketing in the United States. If they are going to sell 
their product here in the United States, we think that they ought to 
have or employ American means because this is what happens, in fact : 
The fishermen and the canners will struggle to establish a price where 
they can both live. Everything will be working fine, and then sud- 
denly there will be dumped on the market a very substantial hunk of 
tuna from abroad. Well, you would think that it would take a sub- 
stantial quantity of imports to affect the American market, but that 
isn’t the way it works in practice. My thought was that if the Jap- 
anese would control their own imports into this country in terms of 
adopting American methods of sale, they could then both have stability 
on their side of the Pacific and we could retain our markets, because 
they certainly have slipped. 

Senator Magnuson. Did you sell that plan to Japan? 

Mr. Ecxnarr. No, sir. 

Senator Manevson. I don’t mean sell in a monetary sense. I mean 
ina persuasive way. 

Mr. Ecxpate. Are you inquiring how it came about ? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Ecxpate. I was on a vacation trip in Japan and ran into Mr. 
Takasaki, and stayed in his house for an afternoon, and the two of us 
discussed what was wrong with the methods of selling Japanese fish 
and why they were being so destructive in our own markets. There 
were practices going on in the sale of canned Japanese fish that he 
apparently was not aware of, or at least, that was the impression he 
left with me, and out of that talk developed an idea that he apparently 
was interested in, but nothing "as ever happened. 

Senator MaGnvson. And so the plan, so far as you know, is not 
being put into operation ? 

Mr. Ecxpare. No, sir. I wish it would be. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you think are the advantages over 
selling frozen fish here, putting it in a can here, over making them 
can it over there? 

Mr. Ecxpatr. Well, half a loaf is better than no loaf at all. You 
see, if we are in competition, as we are, in buying raw fish over there, 
that is so much fish that isn’t going into the hands of a domestic Japa- 
nese packer, and we fear also the results of that canned fish over here 
can be completely disastrous, as it has been from time to time even as 
far back as 19 —— 

Senator Maenuson. With the 35 percent, do you think it is disas- 
trous? 

Mr. Ecxpate. Senator, you have been in Japan. Do you think that 
3) percent even makes a dent init? It doesn’t 

Senator Macnvson. What about 45 percent ? 

Mr. Ecxpate. I can’t conceive of anybody being in adequate control 
over what the Japanese potential is, unless these fishermen—and God 
help them if they ever have to do it—have to live on nothing but rice 
and fish heads. How can you compete with these people, and they put 
40 men on a boat where we ‘et but a few. 
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Senator Magnuson. How do we compete in all other industries ? 

Mr. Ecxpate. Through greater skills, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. We have protective cloaks around some other 
industries. 

Mr. Ecxpatr. We have some very good cloaks, but where the spread 
isn’t so great, but where you are ‘talking about something which is 
in effect hand labor 

Senator Macnuson. We have no greater skill in raising sheep than 
the Australians. 

Mr. Ecxpate. No. 

Senator Magnuson. We don’t allow them to break our wool market. 

Mr. Ecxpate. That is right, but—— 

Senator Magnuson. When they did, our Congress acted pretty fast. 

Mr. Ecxparte. Don’t misunderstand me, sir. I am not saying that 
[ am not in favor of tariffs. I happen to have been a little instru- 
mental in getting or gaining the increase to 45 percent back in 19 
when was it/—1933 or 1934, and succeeded in frightening at least 
some of our foreign competitors to invoke a self-quota. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, that didn’t work, did it? 

Mr. Ecxpate. It worked for about 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Magnuson. There wasn’t any problem those 5 or 6 years? 

Mv. Eckpate. We were on an ascending market. 

Senator Magnuson. But now it is a little different story. You 
don’t think that a voluntary arrangement would work now, do you? 

Mr. Ecxkpate. No; I do not. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you favor a quota on canned tuna? 

Mr. Ecxpare. I favor any method that would lead to the more 
orderly distribution of the ¢ ompetitive product in the American mar- 
ket. The only possible way I see is some form of quota. 

Senator Magnuson. What about frozen? 

Mr. Eckpaue. Frozen fish, the same thing. 

Senator Magnuson. You favor a quota on frozen tuna? 

Mir. EckpAte. Not under the existing situation that we have at this 
moment. Here is why—— 

Senator Magnuson. What is the situation ? 

Mr. Ecxpatr. The situation is this. I can give it to you—— 

Senator Maenuson. It is pretty bad right here. I don’t know what 
it isin Japan. 

Mr. Ecxparx. These folks are entitled to know, but it is a complex 
thing. They can’t be told in any 2 or 3 sentences. 

Senator Maanuson. You don’t want to be the big, bad wolf here 
all the time. 

Mr. Ecxpare. I usually am. 

Senator Magnuson. Tell them what you think they ought to do. 
They are sitting out here. They have got a problem, you know some- 
thing about it, and tell them what you think they ought to do or 
that we ought todo. They have got to live, and you and I are living 
all right. T hey have got to live. 

Mr. Ecxpatn. I have a suggestion. Every boat that is owned out 
here in this room sails under a thing called a mackerel license. It 
is the only fishery license we hav e, and, from a point of view of law, 
they have never heard of salmon or tuna or anything else, and there 
is a reason why we do have a mackerel license. This is from memor y; 
and I am not going to give you exact dates, but the United States 
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did pay a bounty on every pound of mackerel that was caught over 
a long period of time. It was one of the reasons that led to a great 
gain that was made in the New “ngland fisheries. ‘There was prece- 
dent for it. There is precedent for paying the farmer a form of 
bounty. Why couldn’t the fishermen have it? There is utterly no dif- 
ference between them. 

Heretofore, canners have had to carry that load. What do I mea 
by “load”? It is simple to say the price of yellowfin tuna is 270 a bin, 
Let’s think about that for a minute. In order to put a fishing venture 
together, it usually means borrowed capital. That borrowed capital 
cannot be obtained, in most instances, from a bank. It has to be 
garnered from someone with a sound financial statement. 

After the boat is put together, then what happens‘ There is insur- 
ance to buy, there is clearance to buy, there are all — of charges, 
and somebody has to advance them. There isn’t a canner in this 
business, sir, that doesn’t have a tremendous item on its balance sheet 
of uncollectible sums which represent a form of subsidy to this fishing 
fleet 

My particular group of clients that I speak for now no longer have 
the money to do that, so that it is simply this: You take the chance 
and buy fish at 270 and know that that is the price, or do you take 
the chance that the boat is going to come in with a broken trip? 

It is plain economy. If you are going to change one you must 
change the other. You got to have help to this industry all the way 
up and down, canners, fishermen, the whole crowd. Either that, or 
change the whole thing, or abolish it, and I am not prepared to say 
that the American merchant marine, at least in the proportion that is 
devoted to fishing, should be abolished. I think it is a very worth- 
while venture and always has been, and I remember when things were 
pretty hot at Guadalcanal the way a bunch of tuna clippers | got in 
there with the necessary things to keep it going. 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t think anyone would make the sugges- 
tion that we let it 

Mr. Ecxpatre. We oe let it go by default. 

Senator Macnuson. Of the canners that you represent, how many 
or how much domestic fish do they we percentagewise ? 

Mr. Ecxpate. I couldn’t give you the figures, sir, but I will be glad 
to obtain it. 

Senator Macnuson. Is it a substantial amount or half and half, 
just generally ? 

Mr. Ecxpae. No; I think it is a comparatively low amount. I 
think that the number of boats which are under contract or partially 
owned or boats under contract is very small. 

Senator Magnuson. What do you think about the suggestion of 
some loan guaranties, which I suggested here earlier today 

Mr. Ecxpate. I think it is excellent. I don’t think it goes quite far 
enough, sir. I think we have got to have some direct help to get us on 
our feet again. Then these other things will get us back into a period 
of prosperity. 

Senator Macnuson. Mr. Eckdale, I don’t ask this to be in any way 
facetious, or anything else, but I can’t understand how any canner or 
any American industry can expect to stay in business for a long pull 
when they have to rely, as your canners do to a great extent, whatever 
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the percentage is, upon a raw material coming from a foreign country, 
when there is a domestic industry trying to survive. I can’t under- 
stand that policy. 

Mr. Ecxpate. I have just told you, sir, that we favor some imme- 
diate assistance to the fishermen so that we can resume the former 
methods that we used. This is simply a question of staying in business. 

Senator Maenuson. Your stability in that would seem to me to be 
built on a house of sand. 

Mr. Ecxpate. It is. Let me explain to you the valuation of can- 
nery stock in an estate less than a week old. Three years ago the 
particular stock was valued for tax purposes at $3.33. Yeste rday it 
was valued at $1.25. That decline has gone down over a 5- year period. 
The beginning point, the value of that particular stock 5 years ago 
was around $12 a share, so you see what is h: appening. There was a 
question of hanging on. We don’t approve, we don’t like what we are 
doing. 

Senator Magnuson. That all gets back to the question of imports 
as far as the canner is concerned. Now, I want to ask this question: 
Would you think a tariff would be the best approach or a quota or 
both ¢ 

Mr. Ecxpare. I think that both are essential, coupled with some 
direct subsidy to fishermen, and I don’t think it has to be for a very 
great long period of time. 

Senator Magnuson. Maybe you can’t quote this figure, but if you 
were to buy all domestic tuna starting next week at a reasonable price 
for these men to survive, how much would you have to raise per case, 
your cost as against Japanese tuna / 

Mr. Ecxpate. My people are small packers. We have no way of 
fixing our own selling price. We have to go along with the market. 
It is what a housewife will pay in the first instance, and then we back 
up from that and follow our competitors. We are not in a position 
to lead. 

Senator Macnuson. Do you think you would go out of business if 
you quit buying Japanese imported tuna é 

Mr. Ecxpare. Unless the situation changes. 

Senator Magnuson. In what way? I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Ecxpatr. Some way has to be found to pick up the load that 
the canners have traditionally carried for these fishermen. Now, they 
don’t think of it as being particularly important, but I tell you, sir, 
and I can prove it to you, that the sums are vast. Those are really 
fish-purchase prices. They have to be added to the per ton price, and 
until there can be new capital brought in, as Carry was telling you, 
until we can restore the balance that we have, we will never be able 
to have prosperity here, and how can we have prosperity when the 
control of the supply of this fish in great quantities lies across the 
Pacific? If you stop one, you have to stop them all. I mean all of 
these things interrelate. You can build a healthy fishing fleet, but if 
you can’t take the stuff and sell it, what good 1 is it, sir? 

Senator Maenuson. Why can’t you sell it ? 

Mr. Ecxpare. Simply because no matter how carefully you lay 
your plans, you think that your price is X dollars per case that you 
are going to get for it, you move a few cases at that, then the Japanese 
come in ‘with a cheaper product. They have our entire institutional 
pack now in brine. 
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Senator Maenvson. In other words, what you are trying to say 
is that if you stop buying Japanese fresh frozen tuna tomorrow and 
bought only the American- 

Mr. Ecxparr. We'd have to close our doors. 

Senator Magnuson. You would have to close your doors, but you 
are also saying that even then, if you put it on the market, that the 
canned Japanese tuna then would come in and undercut you anyway, 
is that right / 

Mr. Ecxparr. Well, sir, I will tell you again. You have been in 
Japan. You have seen their conditions. You know how cheaply 
they can do it. We are dreaming when we say they can’t go down 
further. They can follow you down out of sight. 

Senator Macnuson. They can go down, particularly if the Govern- 
ment sees that they don’t have any losses no matter what they do. 

Mr. Ecxpare. I don’t know what the subsidy is in Japan at the 
present time, 

Senator Magnuson. You know what they do over there. 

Mr. Ecxkparte. I did know what they did before the war, and 
strongly suspect that they are paying even higher subsidies now in 
their shiploads, but before, there were direct subsidies in netting, 
paint, marine supplies, and all those things. I don’t think those 
exist——— 

Senator Magnuson. Then they have a tax position that is 

Mr. Ecxpate. I told you, sir, that I had the unfortunate task of 
presenting what appears to be the unpopular side of it, but I think 
it is the right side. 

Senator Magnuson. What have you been paying this week, for 
instance, the going price per ton for Japanese fresh frozen tuna? 

Mr. Ecxpace. I can’t tell you. I can get it for you. 

Senator Maenvson. How much is it, generally speaking, under what 
you offer these people or what the canners offer ? 

Mr. Ecxpatr. 1 couldn’t answer that. It is a matter of public 
record. 

Senator Maenvson. I know, but just generally. 

Mr. Ecxparr. I'd say it is under. 

Senator Magnuson. It is under. 

Mr. Ecxpate. You don’t have hitched to it all the indirect costs. 
That is what we can’t afford to pay. 

Senator Macnuson. I don’t quite get that. What do you mean 
indirect costs ? 

Mr. Ecxpare. Well, the business of financing vessels is expensive, 
sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Supposing you went down there on the dock 
and purchased the tuna that was there? You would pay—what is 
the going price—270? 

Mr. Ecxpate. You don’t buy it at the dock, sir. You contract before 
the boat goes out, and you must arrange to finance the trip and do 
all the other things that are costly. 

Senator Maenuson. Suppose it comes back at 270, how much are 
you paying for tuna landed here from Japan? 

Mr. Ecxpate. You are asking me a question I can’t answer. I 
have seen the figures, but 

Senator Maenuson. Would it be substantially under? Would it 
be thirty, forty dollars or a hundred ? 
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Mr. Ecxpatz. That is—— 

Senator Magnuson. Forty dollars? 

Mr. Ecxpate. That is a fair guess, I believe. 

Senator Magnuson. And that makes the difference ? 

Mr. Ecxpare. I think we are going to wind up with just 2 or 3 
canneries unless we can somehow work this thing out to keep the 
fishing fleet going and all the rest of the units. If you don’t believe 
it, when you are going out of town, go up Sixth Street and look at 
all those vacant stores. 

Senator Maenuson. That is why I am down here. 

Mr. Ecxpate. We are sincerely hopeful that something will be done. 

Senator Magnuson. I don’t know, I may be wrong—I don’t suggest 
anyone is in business not to make a profit, that is a good American 
system, but I think that if the canners would start tomorrow to buy 
tuna at a reasonable price from our fishermen and put it on the market 
the way it is supposed to be put on, I mean through the normal meth- 
ods, I don’t think all these dire things would happen to them. 

Mr. Ecxpate. Sir, that is what we were doing and why we had to 
change. You have heard the statistics of how many canneries have 
gone out of business. I don’t want my canneries to go out of business. 

Senator Magnuson. Frank advises me with his figuring again that 
the difference is about 2 cents a pound between Japanese and domestic 
tuna. 

Mr. Ecxpare. I don’t think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. You don’t think that is correct ? 

Mr. Ecxpate. No, because 

Senator Magnuson. Will you furnish the amount for the record ? 

Mr. Ecxparr. I will be glad to request the overall audit that was 
made that includes these figures. 

Senator Magnuson. Let’s get it down to pounds. We can under- 
stand that. The difference between a pound of Japanese tuna im 
ported and domestic tuna. 

(Matter referred to is as follows:) 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICF, 
San Pedro, Calif., November 2, 1955. 
Mr. FRANK PELLEGRINI, 
United States Senate, Committee On Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. PELLEGRINI: In response to your request for information on canned 
tuna price quotations, the following prices have been obtained as effective in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco on October 1, 1955. 


Cans per case Domestic Imported 
' 
Light meat fancy --- ; 48 7-ounce..__- $10, 80-$12. 50 | $9. 55-$9. 80 
WALI0O TONG MAINO an cack ccdepecghddsee per csed do.....--.-----{ 13.00- 15.25 | 11. 75-12. 00 


' 





The latest price information on imported frozen Japanese tuna indicates the 
following prices, f. o. b. Terminal Island, as of October 1, 1955. Albacore $355- 
3360 per ton, yellowfin $265 per ton, skipjack $225 per ton. 

In regard to the United States domestic tuna production this year, our records 
indicate that the 1955 calendar year total will not exceed 125,000 tons, allowing 
for the landings to date, approximately 30,000 tons still to be unloaded from 
clipper bait boats and tuna purse seiners, and an estimated additional produc- 
tion of 4,000 tons during November. and December. As compared with the 1954 
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domestic catch of 165,000 tons, the total 1955 catch will show a decrease of 40,000 
tons or 24 percent, representing an income loss of approximately $11 million at 
the fishermen’s level. 
Very truly yours, 
V. J. SAMSON, 
Fishery Marketing Specialist. 


Mr. Eckpate. You will have to concede, sir, there must have been 
some very good reason why canners had to do this to stay in business. 
They didn’t do it by choice. It was economic compulsion. 

Senator Macnu son. They are in business to make as much money as 
they can, and there is nothing wrong with that. 

Mr. Ecxpate. That is right, and we would be tickled to death if 
we were making some money, but this industry lost a great deal last 
year and probably will lose a great deal this year. 

Senator Macnuson. I think we have to look for the long pull, too. 
I could open a grocery store tomorrow and make more money for the 
next 30 days than I could if I had to stay in business for 30 years in 
the same block, live with my neighbors and my friends and people 
around me, my community. I think we have some duty in this. I 
use the word “duty” not tariffwise— 

Mr. Ecxpaue. We also have some some duty to our help. 

Senator Magnuson. To your help and to your stockholders, too, but 
I think we ought to be able to get somewhere together if it is only that 
difference of 2 cents a pound. Something can be done. 

Mr. Ecxpatx. I wouldn’t swear to that. I don’t think that covers it. 

Senator Macnuson. That would be $40 a ton. I think we could 
do something about it, but the canners will have no objection, I under- 
stand, whatsoever, to join in a fight to get quotas both on the frozen 
and on the canned. 

Mr. Ecxpate. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I thought you said that. I thought you said 
you didn’t object - that. 

Mr. Ecxpatr. I said this: If you take the overall pattern and show 
it to us where i is headed, I think that something could come out of 
it, but to pick up one element and taking care of it I think would 
be as foolish as picking up the problem of the canners and ignoring 
the fishermen’s problem. They all interlock, they all interrelate. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, if a quota was established on both canned 
and fresh frozen, and there it was, do you mean to tell me that canners 
wouldn’t still be in existence? 

Mr. Ecxpate. You show me how the small fellows can get a fair 
share of it and I will go along with it. 

Senator Maanuson. I don’t know. I am not a canner, but I still 
want to eat tuna and the American people still want to eat tuna. 
They can work it out some way. 

Mr. Ecxpatr. We need governmental help some way. 

Senator Macanuson. I was going to say, 1n that difference of the 2 
cents, whatever it may be, if it is ‘that small a margin between these 
people out here making a reasonable living and a profit for themselves, 
and the canners also, nobody is suggesting that they shouldn’t, and 
we can get together on this thing, why, it seems to me that they ought 
to be right in ‘the front row shouting for it. 

Mr. Eckpate. You see, sir, we suffer in this industry from gun- 
shyness. We have bashed our heads on these doors in Washington so 
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often. ‘The only hope we see is help out of the Senate and the House. 

Senator Macnuson. Do you think that quotas, plus some kind of 
aid, whether it be the extension of marketing agreements or whether 
it be the question of easier financing, more liberal financing, plus this 
whole thing, do you think that would be the answer ¢ 

Mr. Ecxpate. The overall picture must be considered and that is 
the answer. 

Senator Magnuson. But the Eckdale plan is not the answer now, 
is 1t¢ 

Mr. Ecxpatr. No, it can’t be. 

Senator Magnuson. Because that applies to a different set of condi- 
tions altogether, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Ecxpare. That is right, completely changed. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, I have here the Pacific Fisherman in 
which the Japanese tuna industrialists report—why do they call them 
industrialists over there ? 

Mr. Ecxpartn. We have a different name. 

Senator Magnuson. They are not small canners. 

Mr. Ecxpatr. There are about 4 or 5 of them. 

Senator MaGnuson (reading) : 

Discussion on exports and sales policy of canned tuna in the United States 
includes the following items, They have a plan to export 1,500,000 cases, and 
this is in 1954, and they expect to emphasize tuna canned in brine in preference 
to tuna canned in oil. 

Is that what they are doing now? 

Mr. Ecxpae. Most of it is in brine. 

Senator Magnuson. So they are carrying this out. [Continues 
reading :| 
Expectations on the part of the J'apanese canners with exporters of frozen tuna 
in paying high prices for tuna in auction sales of the catches when landed, 
especially during the coming season— 
and they have got several programs here. 

This is like the way Hitler used to outline his program, as I recall. 

Mr. Ecxpate. Sir, they can change it in 5 minutes. A democracy 
moves a little slower. 

Senator Magnuson. I wish you would help us on this, because I 
don’t think they should take us for this big a—you know, optimism, 
that no political action will be taken in the United States on the tuna- 
tariff question. 

Mr. Ecxpate. You reduce that optimism, sir, and I think we will 
yet somewhere. 

Senator Magnuson. What is the America Corp. ? 

Mr. Ecxpatz. The America Corp. is a research laboratory over in 
Terminal Island dealing with fishery byproducts. 

Senator Magnuson. Does it promote imports in any way ? 

Mr. Ecxpatg. No. Strictly research on byproducts. 

Senator Magnuson. And they have no trade developments? 

Mr. Ecxpae. No. 

Senator Magnuson. Have you anything further to add here? 

Mr. Ecxpate. I wish I did. 

Senator Macnuson. But you are going to talk to these canners ané 
see if they can’t all get behind us and see if we can’t work this out ? 
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Mr. Ecxpate. Sir, I represent this tiny, small segment of this indus- 
try only. 

Senator Maenuson. You are going to get your squad in the regi- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Ecxpae. Will you hold off the antitrust boys while I get them 
together ? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. I don’t think any jury will convict you 
of any antitrust violation. 

Mr. Ecxpae. I am not going to take a chance, sir. I am not that 
good a lawyer 

Senator Macnuson. You can defend yourself pretty well on that. 
Thank you very much. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Senator Magnuson. We will come to order. We will now hear from 
Mr. Jack Real. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. REAL, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Reau. My name is John J. Real. Iam a practicing San Pedro 
attorney. For the purpose of this hearing I am representing Star- 
Kist Foods, Inc., Van Camp Sea Food Co., and Westgate-California 
Tuna Packing Co. These three canners are the largest producers of 
canned tuna in the United States. 

We will make no attempt in this statment to establish a case of 
injury to the American tuna fleet caused by imports. Other witnesses 
scheduled to a] ypear before this committee will do so adequately. Our 
position here is based upon the premise that unrestricted imports 
of frozen and canned tuna have injured, and will continue to injure, 
the Ameircan tuna fleet as well as the American canner. Our reason 
for appearance here is to make a simple and forthright statement to 
this committee that we advocate the prompt study and adoption of 
measures designed to protect the United States tuna fishermen from 
the detrimental effect of imports. This protection is both necessary 
and justified. 

If adequate protection can be afforded the American tuna fisher- 
men by legislation aimed at furnishing him with financial relief, we 
favor such legislation. We do not hesitate to say, however, that if 
direct financial aid to the tuna fishermen is not a practical solution to 
their problem, a reasonable and flexible quota on the importation of 
both frozen tuna and canned tuna will go far to relieve, if not to 
completely solve, that problem. We feel that an approach to the 
quota question can and should be made within the confines of reason- 
ableness and flexibility. 

We are well aware of our Government’s foreign-policy statements 
on the subject of foreign trade. We do not believe that this policy 
excludes the possibility of restrictive measures on imported commod- 
ities but, as a mater of fact, specifically provides for them in the proper 
cases where protection is necessary. The American tuna fishermen 
have established a proper and sufficient case for protection. Their 
problem can and should be accommodated to our foreign policy. 
This can be done without unwarranted dislocation of the tuna econ- 
omy of foreign producers. 
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Our views in this matter are not dictated by mere sympathy alone 
for the American tuna fishermen but more so out of true economic 
dependence upon them. While rapidly slipping, the control of tuna 
production for our canneries is still with the American fishermen. 
It should remain there. We are extremely apprehensive of the dan- 
gers which arise whre control of a raw product, such as tuna, can shift 
to foreign hands. These same hands are in a far more favorable com- 
petitive position than we to produce the finished product, for exampte, 
in the form of canned tuna. Our position here is based on that reason 
coupled with the fact that a great many Americans, including our- 
selves, have made substantial investments in the tuna fleet, not only 
in dollars, but also in time and effort. This investment factor is cer- 
tainly to be considered in determining the advisability of protection. 
It is worthy of consideration, not only from our own business point 
of view, but from that of our Government in protecting American 
enterprise against foreign domination. 

We have made this statement purposely brief out of consideration 
for the committee’s time. We do ask, however, leave to file a further 
statement amplifying the remarks we have made here today. 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. The record will be open for that, and 
1 think we all appreciate the statement you made here, and the facts 
and the figures can be furnished later for this case. I think you are 
taking a viewpoint that seems to be quite sensible because you are 
thinking rather than just grabbing oil a certain amount of imported 
tuna quickly, because our American fishermen are going to be here a 
long time and so are the canneries, 

Mr. Rea. I hope so. 

Senator Magnuson. And this thing can be leveled off. I like the 
part of the statement—which I am sure can be accomplished—that 
there still can be some of this imported tuna fitted into a stable econ- 
omy and production. 

Mr. Rea. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Now Lam going to call on the San Diego repre- 
sentatives who are here. First, the vice mayor of the town, Hon. Claire 
Burgener. I will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF CLAIRE BURGENER, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Burcener. Thank you, Senator. My name is Claire Burgener. 
{ am vice mayor of the city of San Diego. I’m afraid I broke every 
speed law in arriving here, Senator, during the lunch hour. I now 
have had 38 hours to cool off, and I have learned a great deal about the 
tuna industry and their problems while I was here. My statement will 
be somewhat general and brief and the details will be followed by 
the other members of the delegation. 

We who are at the city level as public servants of San Diego have 
been criticized from time to time for not doing something about our 
rapidly failing tuna industry at San Diego. Perhaps this criticism is 
justified, and certainly would prompt our appearance here even though 
we have no direct jurisdiction at all. The San Diego economy is a 
unique one. It unfortunately has the capacity to change extremely 
rapidly, and is related directly to Government spending, but in San 
Diego, Senator, the tuna industry is desperately ill. It has tradition- 
ally been an economic mainstay in San Diego. We appreciate, I am 
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sure, that it is traditional in this country in varying degrees related 
to the complexities of world trade, to protect American industry. 

I think, Senator, to indicate we need some help and protection, I 
might read a couple of figures which are part of a very fine report 
which will be inserted into the record by Mr. Harold Cary, general 
manager of the American Tuna Boat Association. 

Also, prior to reading that, I will point to the San Diego Bulletin. 
This is an economic research publication supported by the city, by 
the county, and by the chamber of commerce. 

From July 1955, we find that employment is gradually rising as a 
whole in San Diego, but the fish industry is at a low level. In Septem. 
ber 1955, employ ment is up and rising, but the fishing industry is off 
30 percent from a year ago. In October of 1955, employment is sub- 
stantially above last year; and the fishing industry, the downtrend 
continues. 

I would like to read from Mr. Cary’s presentation. [Reading.] 


The health of a business can be gaged by new investment in it. The Japa- 
nese high seas tuna fleet increased from 272 vessels at the end of 1951 to 436 
vessels at the end of 1954, an increase of over 60 percent. Its tonnage capacity 
increased 151 percent. In the same period, the United States high seas tuna 
fleet using the bait boats as a measure has declined by 21 percent in number and 
14 percent in capacity in the same period. 

In summary, our vessel production is off 30 percent. Our share of the mar- 
ket declined from 90 percent to below 50 percent. Our employment has declined 
20 percent. Share earnings are down 30 to 40 percent, our prices are down 30 
percent, and our profits changed to losses. 

Imports of frozen tuna are up 1,300 percent, imports of canned tuna after 
leveling off are now climbing, the foreign share of the market has grown from 
9 percent to over 50 percent. 

We feel that the criteria of serious injury is clearly met. 

We are sure, Senator, we are confident that after a full review of 
the facts, your committee will assist us materially in relief. Thank 
you, SIr. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. I didn’t mean to make you rush 
like that, but I am sure the people of San Pedro like to see their neigh- 
bor come up and help them out. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cary, we will be glad to hear from you. 

This is Harold F. Cary, of the American Tuna Boat Association. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. CARY 


Mr. Cary. My name is Harold F. Cary, and I am general manager 
of the American Tuna Boat Association. That association is made up 
of boatowners who produce the majority of landings of domestically 
produced tuna in the United States. We have prepared a statement 
for your committee. 

Our recommendations are that a basic policy for commercial food 
fisheries be enunciated by the United States Government declearing 
the need for the fisheries, that their economic well-being is in the pub- 
lic interest. 

That, in line with this policy, commercial fisheries be given a voice 
at the policymaking level of our Government and that adequate au- 
thority and responsibility be delegated therefor ; 

That, in line with this policy, economic services be extended to com- 
mercial fishermen and their’ organizations equal in scope to those 
services extended to other food producers; 
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That, in line with the policy, protection from serious injury, from 
imports be provided to commercial fishermen equal in scope to that 
extended to other food producers ; and 

That, with particular reference to tuna, an equitable quota be de- 
signed to equalize protection on tuna imports in any and all forms and 
implemented by necessary executive agreement and/or legislative 
action. : 

That, with particular reference to tuna imports, the recommendation 
be made that immediate discussions be entered into by the executive 
department of the United States Government and representatives 
of the Japanese Government regarding appropriate means of safe- 
cuarding the interests of the domestic producers, the domestic proc- 
essors, and the foreign supplier. 

The problem: The domestic tuna producers, fishermen, boatowners 
have seen and are seeing their market, their earnings, and opportuni- 
ties for employment steadily decline. These declines are rapidly 
accelerating. 

Tuna is being imported into the United States in quantities which 
seriously injure and which will ultimately destroy the domestic fish- 
ing industry and the related processing industry. 

Imports of directly competitive frozen tuna, which is duty free, 
have steadily and alarmingly increased to the point of supplanting 
rather than supplementing domestic production. 

The tuna producers are alone in being adversely affected not only 
by imports of frozen tuna but of canned tuna and tuna in any and 
all forms. 

The domestic tuna processors—canners—have seen and are seeing 
their market increase. 

Canned tuna imports, which are dutiable, rose rapidly in the post- 
war period with a leveling off in the past 214 years. 

A processor’s problem, with respect to imports, basically is a com- 
bination of this and the amount of imported frozen tuna he buys 
or does not buy. 

If he buys the majority or the entirety of his raw material from 
Japan he has a minimum or no import problem. 

If he buys the majority of his raw material from domestic producers 
his problem tends to maximize. 

He has the element of choice which the domestic producer does 
not have. 

Tuna producers do not minimize the effect of canned tuna importa- 
tions, on which a duty is imposed, even though a progressive, steady 
shift of emphasis has occurred wherein only frozen tuna imports, 
on which no duty is imposed, have risen alarmingly. A shift could 
occur where the emphasis could return to canned tuna. Producers 
understand that this can occur. Producers also believe it is foolish 
to regard the importation of only one form of tuna as threatening 
their survival. 

Domestic processors are in a similar position although some fail 
to see the relationship of the commodities. This lack of perception 
has created a class of semifree traders and semiprotectionists who cry 
out loudly against imports of canned tuna—which they sell—and 
urge free trade in frozen tuna—which they buy. y 
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Clear analysis reveals this as a total problem requiring a total solu- 
tion with no advantage given, as at present, to one industry over the 
other industry. 

Measurement of the problem: Our Government and our separate 
political parties are in policy accord in regard to expanding trade 
and in stating that no domestic industry should be seriously injured 
in that process. 

The Tariff Commission in considering whether or not there is 
serious injury to a domestic industry considers certain factors in 
arriving at a decision. These can be applied to the situation of the 
tuna producer as follows, and here, in stating the criteria, I am quoting 
from the criteria used in escape-clause actions : 

Actual and relative imports: “Increased imports either actual 
or relative to domestic production” form one basis for determining 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive porducts. 

A. Frozen tuna: Imports of actual quantities of frozen tuna have 
increased meteorically since 1948. ‘These imports enter free of duty 
or quota. 

Frozen tuna imports in 1948 totaled more than 9 million pounds. 

Frozen imports in 1954 totaled more than 123 million pounds—an 
increase of 1,250 percent. 

Senator Magnuson. My 900 percent was a little conservative. 

Mr. Cary. Yes, it was, with respect to frozen tuna. 

Measured by other comparisons: The increase amounts to the loss 
of the annual equivalent of 317 tuna clipper loads averaging 180 tons 
for each load. Measured in terms of average loads of purse seiners or 
albacore boats the number of loads would be enormously increased. 
The increase amounts to the loss of the annual equivalent of about 
285,000 fishing days for the domestic fishermen. 

The year 1955 has brought no decline in this uptrend. so 
for the first 8 months, 115 million pounds, are running at a rate 20 
percent over last year. Japan is the principal supplier with its over 
2 million pounds in 1948 rising to 98 million pounds in 1955, about 
80 percent of all imports. 

Imports of froezn tuna relative to domestic production have shown 
similar great increase. 

Expressed as a percentage of the domestic catch, frozen tuna imports 
totaled 2.8 percent of domestic landings in 1948 rising to 38.3 perecent 
in 1954. 

In 1955 such imports totaled 72.4 percent of the amount caught by 
domestic fishermen in the first 8 months. 

These figures illustrate the alarming degree to which frozen imports 
” supplanting r: ather than supplementing domestic production. And 

T attach, as I do in the case of each one of these items, an exhibit giving 
the full details. 

B. Canned tuna: Imports of actual quantities of canned tuna have 
increased, although in less spectacular fashion than evident in frozen 
tuna. Unlike frozen tuna, canned tuna is dutiable—canned tuna in 
oil being dutiable at 35 leebent and canned tuna in brine being 
dutiable at 1214 percent. 

Senator Magnuson. Mr. Cary, right there at that spot, some pre- 
vious witness made the statement that the Japanese in some way got 
around the customs duties on tuna in brine, in being able to get it 
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down to 12% percent. How did that happen? A customs inter- 
pretation ? eae 

Mr. Cary. I think what he meant, without knowing exactly, is this: 
The world trade in tuna aimed at the United States market was 
solely in a commodity known as tuna canned in oil. I refer to this 
later in the brief. 

Senator Macnvson. Well, go right ahead. 

Mr. Cary. Shall I check it later on? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes, check it later on. 

Mr. Cary. It has to do with a shift in commodities through an 
agreement with Iceland. 

Senator Macnuson. Is it a matter that we could administratively 
suggest the customs handle right now by changing their regulation 
or their interpretation ? 

Mr. Cary. I think there is a court case on the matter at the present 
time. 

Senator Maenuson. There is? 

Mr. Cary. Yes. 

Senator Macnuson. Pending? 

Mr. Cary. Yes. It is underway, actually. 

Senator Magnuson. I was thinking here was something we could 
probably get at immediately. 

Mr. Cary. Yes, and I have reason to believe that some of the 
executive departments are again looking at it. 

Senator Magnuson. Good. 

Mr. Cary. Combined imports of both canned commodities totaled 
more than 8 million pounds of processed weight in 1948 to over 31 
million pounds in 1954 after having reached a peak of over 34 million 
pounds in 1958. 

In 1955, for the first 5 months, canned tuna imports were running 
well below 1954. At the end of 8 months, however, the amount was 
nearly up to the 1954 level—with the rate indicating that 1954 figures 
would be exceeded. 

Expressed in terms of tons of fish deliveries, canned tuna imports 
in 1954 represented more than 30,000 tons of frozen tuna. 

Japan is the principal source of canned tuna imports accounting 
for over 90 percent of the total received. 

Senator Maenuson. And do you have any general figures as to 
whether the total can output of Japan—how much of it is sent to the 
United States? 

Mr. Cary. I don’t have those with me. I would venture a guess. 

Senator Maenuson. There is a great bulk. 

Mr. Cary. That would certainly be in the nineties, 95 percent or 
higher. That could be provided, I think, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Senator Magnuson. And Japan in her postwar trade expansion has 
apparently looked first to the American market rather than trying to 
expand her markets into other places in the world. 

Mr. Cary. Yes, the dollar area. 

Senator Magnuson. To the dollar area. 

Mr. Cary. The domestic producer is directly and adversely affected 
by imports of tuna and tunalike fish in all forms—this distinguishes 
his position from that of the domestic processor. The actual and 
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relative increases set forth here and in detail in exhibits 1, 2, and 3 
clearly establish serious injury. 

2. Share of the market: “A decline in the proportion of the domes- 
tic market supplied by domestic producers” is another basis by which 
serious injury may be determined. 

The domestic market is made up of canned tuna goods processed 
from tuna landings by the domestic fleet and from imported frozen 
tuna plus imports of canned tuna and tunalike fish. 

In 1948 domestic producers—fishermen and boatowners—supplied 
about 91 percent of the domestic market. This percentage has pro- 
gressively declined. In 1953 the domestic producers share was 60 
percent declining to 57 percent in 1954. 

The decline has continued thus far in 1955. At the end of 8 months 
the domestic producers share was 46 percent. 

Thus the foreign share of our market has grown from under 9 per- 
cent in 1948 to 43 percent in 1954—with the first 8 months showing 
54 percent of it lost by domestic producers, as shown by exhibit 4. 

3. Domestic production: “A downward trend in production” is 
used as a further measurement in determining whether serious injury 
to a domestic industry has occurred. 

The domestic producers group is composed of the very numerous 
albacore fleet sailing from all ports in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Alaska, and Hawaii, the purse seine fleet from San Pedro and 
northern California together with the bait boat—tuna clipper—fleet 
operating from San Diego and San Pedro. 

In 1948 this combined fleet produced almost 166,000 tons of fish 
which total increased to 196,000 tons in 1950. With the incidence 
of heavy imports the decline began with 160,000 tons produced in 
1951, roughly equivalent to the amount produced in 1954. 

In 1955 total production is estimated at 145,000 tons. 

These figures which show drastic decline do not tell the whole 
story. The fleet was larger in 1951 than it was in 1948 and 1950, 
therefore, the return per vessel was materially less. 

This decline can be most accurately measured by comparing the 
production per vessel capacity ton produced a few years ago with 
changes since. 

In 1948 and 1950 each tuna clipper produced 3.3 tons per year for 
each capacity-ton. This fell to 2.64 tons in 1951 declined further in 
1952 and 1953 and rose to 2.91 tons in 1954. In 1955 it is estimated 
that each vessel will deliver 2.2 tons for each capacity ton. In the 
vears 1951 through 1954 the average decline in production was approxi- 
mately 17 percent per vessel-ton in this fleet, compared to the years 
1948-50. In 1955 the comparative decline exceeds 30 percent. 

The ability to produce remains with the domestic fleet—its oppor- 
tunity to produce is being progressively destroyed. The fleet cannot 
long survive this lack of opportunity. Exhibit 5 gives full data. 

4. Employment: “A downward trend of employment” is another 
measurement of serious injury to a domestic industry. 

There have been significant decreases in employment. 

In the bait boat fleet the number of berths available—of course, 
we employ more men. There is a turnover, and, therefore, we have 
a greater employment than there are berths available. Those berths 
declined from 2,600 in 1950, after rising from 2,500 in 1948, to less 
than 2,100in 1955. See exhibit 6. 
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The utilization of this skilled work force is another evidence of 
decline—for this we can use the same basic figure used in production. 
We utilized our fleet 17 percent less in 1951 “to 1954 than we did in 
1948 to 1950. We are utilizing it 30 percent less this year. 

We do not employ as many fishermen. Those that are employed 
have less opportunity to go fishing and earn their shares. 

The increase in imports s from 1948 to 1954 measured in amount of 
days required to catch an amount equivalent to increased imports 
indicates loss of a potential 285,000 days of fishing time. If we com- 
pute increases in canned goods imports—tuna and tunalike—on the 
same basis this figure is raised to 546,000 fishing days lost. 

We do not make the flat assertion that all of this increased flow 
of fish could have been caught or should have been caught by our 
own fishermen, but simply “that we are entitled to a just share. 
Expressed as the loss of 546,000 fishing-days in 1 year gives clear 
emphasis to the enormity of the import increase and its effect upon em- 
Pp le ryment of fishermen. 

. Wages: “A downward trend of wages” is an indication of serious 
‘aja 

A fisherman’s earnings are based on a share of the fish eatch. In 
the tuna bait boat fleet the percentage is determined by means of a 
labor agreement negotiated between unions and boatowners. 

Because of declining prices and reduced volume of production for 
the fleet and for each vessel, share earnings have sharply declined. 

Using 1948 earnings as an index of 100, earnings in 1951, when 
mports were sharply felt, dropped to 71.4 percent of 1948 earnings, 
these remained constant in 1952, rose in 1954 and a decline to about 
60 percent is indicated for 1955. 

Thus in the years 1951 to 1955, wages, expressed in terms of share 
earnings have declined an average of about 50 percent for each avail- 
ible berth in the fleet. 

6. Prices: “A downward trend of prices” is an indication of serious 
injury to a domestic industry. 

Prices of yellowfin and “kipis ack tuna are now at levels averaging 
69.4 percent of prices received by boatowners in the year 1948. 

Two factors combine to cause this decline to have far greater impact 
upon the boatowners than the percentage decline: 

1. Sharp increases in all areas of costs in the same period. 

2. Sharp declines in ability of vessels to go fishing. 

Profits of owners and earnings of crew - members, arise from what 
remains after expense is deducted from income. The supplier of 
foreign fish, chiefly and preponderantly the Japanese, has been able 
to undersell the domestic producer. To meet this situation the boats 
in the bait boat fleet which are members of the American Tuna Boat 
Association reduced prices 4 times in less than 12 months. The des- 
perate need of the owner and fisherman is for volume operation— 
the reduced prices were put in effect to bring this about. Should this 
fail the boatowner has no alternative actions left to him. Particularly 
so if his Government evinces no more interest in the fishing problem 
in the future than it has in the past. 

. Profits: “A downward trend of profits” is an indication of serious 
infur y to a domestic industry. 

The story on profits is appallingly clear. 
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Using 1948 as the base year—and as an index of 100—the year 1955, 
will show losses almost 50 percent as great as the total profits for 
1948. In the years 1951 through 1955 the aver age profit or loss posi- 
tion of the bait boat fleet has been just about exactly zero. On an 
average basis, boatowners have been keeping their heads above water 
because of their depreci iation allowances. 

8. Other indications: Other factors must be considered in deter- 
mining whether or not a domestic industry has suffered serious injury. 

One of these is investment in new boats or in the replacement of 
boats lost through obsolescence or casualty. 

The bait boat fleet totaled 161 vessels at the end of 1947. By year 
end 1952 there were 210 active vessels. Presently there are 165 vessels 
in the fleet—a decline of 21 percent in the number of vessels and 14 
percent in capacity tonnage. 

In the year 1953 through 1955 to date, only four new vessels were 
commissioned. Thus, the fleet has progr essively declined in size and 
increased in age. 

The purse seine fleet has similarly declined. Over 100 vessels bought 
licenses and fished tuna a few years ago. This year less than 70 vessels 
were available for this operation. There is no new construction. 

Senator Magnuson. I might say that in my country in Puget Sound 
we built quite a few of these. 

Mr. Cary. Yes; you built most of the tuna vessels. 

Our vice mayor read to you the comparative figures. I will pass 
them at this time in the interest of a little speed. The summary I will 
repeat—— 

Senator Magnuson. Then let me ask you this about the Japanese. 
Right after the war when I was there, their tuna fleet had been pretty 
well deteriorated, so isn’t it also true that the increase in their tuna 
fleet means comparatively new boats or boats really reconditioned up 
to date / 

Mr. Cary. Yes; that is so. 

Senator Magnuson. Which makes another factor in the produc- 
tiv ity of fishing. 

Mr. Cary. The bulk of the fleet would now—their average fleet 
would probably have been built in the last 2 years, while our average 
age now is extending beyond 10. 

Senator Magnuson. There may be some old hulls, but they are com- 
pletely re modeled and reconditioned. 

Mr. Cary. So I have been advised. 

oo Maenvson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cary. I will just repeat the summary which Mr. Burgener 
stated previously. 

Summary. Our per vessel production is off 30 percent, our share 
of the market declined from 90 percent to below 50 percent, our em- 
ployment has decined 20 percent, share earnings are down 30 percent 
to 40 percent, our prices are down 30 percent, and our profits changed 
to losses. 

Imports of frozen tuna are up 1,500 percent, imports of canned tuna 
after leveling off are now climbing, the foreign share of the market 
has grown from 9 percent to over 50 percent. 

The criteria of serious injury—which, incidentally, is not our own— 
is clearly met. 
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Senator Magnuson. I must say, before you go into that, that this 
isa very good brief for the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Cary. Thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. I mean it is concise and stated very well. These 
are facts which we have consistently brought to them, but this is bring- 
ing it up to date, showing that since that time it has become progres- 
sively worse instead of better. 

Mr. Cary. Yes; and the criteria we use there are their own. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, going back to your first recommenda- 
tions, I was thinking that you may have something there that is some- 
what new in that we should also have a basic policy for all commercial 
food fisheries. 

Mr. Cary. Right. 

Senator Magnuson. And that is what I was somewhat feebly trying 
to do when I first introduced the bill in 1950, but the demand at that 
time was not as great because conditions were a little different, but 
we have a basic policy for agriculture, we have a basic policy for 
merchant marine, we have a basic policy for most all segments of our 
economy, insofar as Government activity is concerned, or Government 
participation, everything but fish. 

Mr. Cary. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. And, secondly, we don’t even have anyone at 
a policy level in the State Department to do our international nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. Cary. We think those things—— 

Senator Magnuson. They are somewhat intangible to our immedi- 
ate problem here, but there is something very basic about them that 
we have got to do for the future. 

Mr. Cary. It became the most tangible thing when we were consid- 
ering the freedom of the seas policy, in which you and Senator Salton- 
stall worked so hard. When a declaration of policy was made it was 
iplemented; when it was implemented, it started to work. 

This next section has been commented on, in part, and with your 
permission I will jump parts of it. 

Senator Magnuson. We will put it all in the record. 

Mr. Cary. It deals with the United States Government and tuna. 

The tuna problem is nothing new in Washington. In the recent past 
various agencies of Government have written extensive reports on the 
subject. The most important of these are listed in exhibit 10. 

The course of tuna trade has been greatly influenced by activities 
of the United States Government. In recent years nothing has been 
done to aid the tuna producers or processors, yet agreements have been 
made which led directly to serious injury. <A brief review of the 
tariff history of each commodity makes this clear: 

The tariff history of tuna canned in oil: Tuna, canned in oil, was 
dutiable at 30 percent under the Tariff Act of 1930. 

In 1933 imports of tuna canned in oil rose to high levels. The 
domestic industry applied to the Tariff Commission for relief under 
section 336 of the Tariff Act. The President accepted a recommen- 
dation of the Tariff Commission and proclaimed an increase in the 
duty rate to equalize costs of production—raising the duty rate to 
45 percent. 

In 1943 pursuant to the trade agreement with Mexico the duty rate 
was reduced to 2214 percent. 
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It is customary to negotiate concessions with a principai supplier of 
a product. Mexico was not and is not a principal supplier of canned 
tuna. Canned tuna is not of primary or even secondary interest in 
Mexican trade with the United States. 

In the 4 years prior to the negotiation of the Mexico-United States 
trade agreement—1939-42—imports from Mexico totaled 958,600 
pounds out of a total of 21,547,800 pounds for all such imports—4.4 
percent of all imports during that period. 

After the duty rate was cut and in the last 4 years of the life of the 
Mexico-United States trade agreement, 1947-50, imports from Mexico 
totaled only 88 pounds out of 55,351,800 pounds—a sum too infinitesi- 
mal to compute, percentagewise. 

Mexico denounced this trade agreement in June of 1950—because 
of interest in products other than fish—giving the 6 months required 
notice. This meant a reversion of the duty rate to 45 percent on 
January 1, 1951. 

In this 6 months interval a tremendous amount of canned tuna was 
sent to this country—87.4 percent of it from Japan—which caused 
serious injury to the domestic industry. The industry, foreseeing this 
eventuality, asked the Department of State to proclaim the duty 
increase effective shortly after denunciation of the trade agreement. 
This advise was not heeded. This, then, is what followed—a com- 
parison in terms of processed weight: 1931-40, prewar average, 
8,060,800 pounds; 1933, highest prewar year, 14,382,100 pounds; 
1948, 8,289,400 pounds; 1949, 4,503,900 pounds; 1950, 36,409,500 
pounds. 

This excessive amount of imports caused widespread distress in 
the tuna industry subsequent to 1950. 

Thus, negotiating with a country which was not a principal sup- 
olier, and to whom the commodity was not of primary interest, raised 
aees in the market. It did not increase the flow of specific com- 
modity trade with that country. 

Normally, I do not know that it is prescribed as such. Normally, 
we make trade agreements with principal suppliers. Mexico, in this 
case, had not great interest in tuna. When the trade agreement was 
terminated by Mexico, it was not because of tuna, it was just some- 
thing quite incidental, but we did negotiate an agreement with a 
country not a principal supplier, and I think it caused grave distress. 

Senator Magnuson. Right there I would like your opinion for the 
record. In page 2 of the letter from the State Department on non- 
albacore tuna, they say, and I quote: 

The imposition of a duty on nonalbacore tuna would undoubtedly adversely 
affect our relations with Japan. A large and expanding volume of foreign trade 
is indispensable to the economic welfare of Japan. To assist Japan in its efforts 
to expand its foreign trade, the United States and 17 other countries recently 


engaged in a tariff negotiation in Geneva and exchanged mutually beneficial 
tariff concessions on a wide range of products with Japan. 


Mr. Cary. Well, to say 

Senator Magnuson. I will continue quoting: 

In the absence of a clear-cut demonstration of the necessity for such a step, 
action on our part to curtail imports of nonalbacore would be inconsistent with 
our effort to promote economic stability in Japan and persuade other countries 
to extend its opportunities for trade with Japan. 

I wonder if you will agree with me that that paragraph is somewhat 
inconsistent with the basic trade policy which you point out in the 
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begining of your brief, because, the bait, so to speak, is only directed 
at one industry, the tuna industry. Now, we intended it to be effec- 
tive overall in an equitable way in all industries in the United States, 
but here they singled out the tuna industry for—I guess for want of a 
better term—for the bait in the matter. 

Mr. Cary. I have some later comments—quite brief, incidentally— 
on the letters which we obtained from you yesterday. I will say at 
this time that I am not sure that the writer was too familiar with the 
trade policy of the United States. I think it is a twofold policy. I 
quite agree that—it says here: “Such action would appear to be con- 
trary to our foreign trade program.” 

The foreign trade program certainly and rightly urges expansion, 
but not at the expense of domestic industry. 

Senator Maanuson. This is just the reverse, as a matter of fact; 
not. to do this is inconsistent with our trade policy. 

Mr. Cary. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Just the reverse. 

Mr. Cary. I mention here the tariff history of tuna canned in brine, 
which has been discussed at length. It is the subject now, as I men- 
tioned, of a customs case. 

A curious thing on this tuna in brine matter was that it diverted the 
trade in canned tuna from tuna in oil to tuna in brine. An agree- 
ment on tuna in brine was negotiated with Iceland. Iceland has no 
interest, no production, no sales, no trade whatsoever in tuna, and 
yet, through a basket category, through customs rules later applied, 
we established a duty rate on a form of tuna. At the time this rate 
was established, there was no such item as tuna in brine in interna- 
tional trade. There had not been before that, nor was there to be for 
some 12 years later, but it did, as I point out, later change the course 
of trade. Two figures illustrate this: In 1950, 381,000 pounds of tuna 
in brine; in 1954, 30,534,000. 

Tuna in oil, 1950, 36 million pounds; in 1954, 1 million pounds. A 
complete reversal. 

The tariff history of frozen tuna: Tuna, fresh or frozen, is on the 
duty-free list and has been so treated ever since the first exports to the 
United States in 1928. It has only been in the post-World War II 
period that this commodity adversely affected domestic producers— 
boatowners, fishermen. 

The prewar average of imports of frozen tuna, 1931-40, was 8,655,000 
pounds—5,392,000 or 62.3 percent from Japan. 

The tremendous increases in the post-World War II period have 
served to make these figures seem very small indeed. In 1948 the pre- 
war average was exceeded when 9,143,000 pounds were imported into 
the United States. The phenomenal growth since 1948 has seen this 
import figure rise by almost 1.400 percent. 

For the first 8 months of 1955 a new record total of 115 million 
pounds has been reached. 

As in the case of canned tuna, Japan is by far the leading supplier 
of frozen tuna, her participation running at 80 percent rising in quan- 
tity from about 2 million pounds in 1948 to 98 million pounds in 
1954, with 1955 running ahead of this amount. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you something there. In the case 
of canned tuna, where does Japan buy her tin? From us? 

Mr. Cary. I thought I covered everything, but I don’t know that. 
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Senator Maanvuson. I understand that there are some agreements 
made with some Americans who get some sort of a royalty on the cans 
that are there, or there is something of that kind connected up with 
the sale of tuna over here. I am not familiar with the facts, but I am 
going to try to find them out. 

Mr. Cary. Nor I. 

The upsurge of frozen tuna imports, together with the effect of 
the heavy imports of canned tuna in oil in 1950, idled the domestic 
fleet. An appeal was made to the Department of State to discuss 
the matter with Japan so that some order might be brought out of 
chaos. We were advised that inasmuch as frozen tuna was duty free, 
it was a matter that only the Congress of the United States could 
handle. The Ways and Means Committee recommended a temporary 
duty of 3 cents per pound, which was adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate Finance Committee similarly approved the 
action. The bill was finally defeated on the floor of the Senate i 
1952 after active opposition by the Secretary of State. 

Latest developments: This spring the producers situation grew 
rapidly worse. The White House was asked to impose a quota on 
frozen tuna. This was not done but six of the executive departments 

met, talked to tuna processors as well as producers. A White House 
le ther was issued stating no quota would be imposed but setting forth 

‘a number of possibilities for helping the industry. 

These were: 

1. “* * * discussing the desirability of Japan’s undertaking early action to im- 
prove wage standards and practices in its tuna fishing industry.” 

This expectation is naive inasmuch as earnings of Japanese fisher- 
men are at least on a par if not above wages in shore establishments 
und earnings of fishermen in their tuna fleet are higher than in other 
fisheries. 

2. “* * * effort to promote a continuing expansion of the market for tunafish 
in the United States through the Japanese industry participating financially w ith 
the American industry in an advertising and market development campaign.” 

The market has expanded. It has done so almost entirely through 
efforts of processors in the United States, chiefly those selling na- 
tionally advertised brands. The Japanese, by their own admission, 
have contributed little or nothing. 

It has been suggested to the Japanese that inasmuch as they have 
close to 40 percent of the United States market they make a material 

starting contribution to a promotional fund. Press reaction in Japan 
points to a poor reception to such a plan. The Suisan Tsushin Sep- 
tember 17, has this to say: 

Japan should assume certain amount of this expense. It is said that $1.5 
million was requested as Japan’s share. If this is true, it would mean that 
Japan would have to assume 50 cents per case or $20 per ton of frozen tuna. 
This would be a mortal blow to the tuna industry of Japan. 


Again another Japanese press comment: 


If Japan bears a high expenditure for advertising cost, there is danger of 
reducing the meaning of the GATT trade agreement into a mere name only. 

3. “The Department of the Interior is actively pursuing its current promo- 
tional and research activity in support of the tuna industry. This program— 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act will be stepped up to the long run funda- 
mental advantage of the American industry.” 
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Appropriations under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act now total $6 
million. Of this, $35,000 has been set aside for tuna-fishery projects. 
This amounts to six-tenths of 1 percent of appropriated funds. We 
are grateful for this but do not regard it as any unusual display of 
interest in our domestic fishery in California. 

4. “The Small Business Administration will give priority attention to loan 
requests from the tuna industry and has already taken steps to further the 
same end.” 

Two loan requests have been acted on since the receipt of the advice. 
The first—from an owner with no delinquent indebtedness—was re- 
jected because of— 

Lack of satisfactory evidence that the business can be operated at a rate of 
prefit sufficient to repay the loan from earnings. 

The second—from owners with a distress condition—was rejected 
because of— 

Inadequate collateral, considering present economic conditions in the related 
industry: lack of reasonable assurance of ability to repay loan from earnings; 
debt disproportionate to net worth. 

These loan rejections promise no hope of loan assistance. They are 
notable, however, in indicating that one agency of Government con- 
siders the condition of the tuna-fishing industry to be serious. 

Senator Magnuson. If the first applicant—which I know a little 
bit about as to the details—had he been a farmer, under the Farm 
Credit Administration, there would have been no question. It would 
have been perfunctory as far as his getting a loan 1s concerned. 

Mr. Cary. That is correct. 

Senator Maenuson. That is why perhaps we ought to consider seri- 
ously some proposal to extend some of these benefits that agriculture 
has to all types of fisheries. 

Mr. Cary. Yes; and later when I briefly recount these recommen- 
dations again, I comment on the use of the Bank for Cooperatives, for 
instance, in fisheries. 

The hope that the White House letter inspires does not arise from 
the suggestions made but from the last sentence of the letter which 
reads: 


I can assure you of the administration’s continuing interest in the attainment 
of this important objective. 


As it becomes evident that the— 
conclusions which represent the judgment of these six executive departments— 


are not positive steps at all, we await return to more concrete expres- 
sions of how the important objective of strengthening the economic 
position of the industry may be achieved. 

The crying need in this whole matter becomes clearly apparent 
when we consider that the White House and six executive departments 
wrestled with this problem and came out with suggestions that bypass 
the central issue; the impact of imports. 

The need is for a firm declaration of policy by the President and his 
advisers clearly stating Government policy in regard to our com- 
mercial fisheries. 

Six ee do not wrestle with problems concerning agricul- 
ture, and other areas where there is basic policy, clear delegation of 
responsibility and authority for its being carried out. 
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The tuna problem is simply a football to be kicked around until 
such time as there is policy, responsibility, and authority. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken positive, vigorous oe in the last 
few days on a problem involving pork and lard. The Secretary an- 
nounced this would help farmers “achieve a better share of the pres- 
ent national prosperity.” When tung-oil imports were found to be 
burdensome, a solution was found. Recently an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture was quoted as urging that we buy more fishery products 
from Japan, otherwise they will go to Red China for their trade. He 
was speaking to help farmers to build an export market for our 
domestically produced farm products. 

The voice of anyone in Government talking for fisheries in Wash- 
ington is almost inaudible. A part of the Department of the Interior 
speaks for fisheries—the Fish and Wildlife Service—but even though 
the effort may be valiant this branch of the Department must also 
attend to the problem of the sport fisherman and the hunter. It is 
pretty far down in our councils of Government. 

Clearly our commercial fiseries need a declaration of Government 
policy on their behalf and a department of Government with respon- 
sibility and conviction to carry it out. At present in our executive 
branch of Government, no one js in a position to say that our commer- 
cial fisheries should “achieve a better share of national prosperity.” 

It is time the decision be made whether anyone will have that right 
and responsibility. 

The producer would choose to be totally free of Government—but 
when the Government itself makes agreements with other nations 
adverse to his business and encourages all food producers except him— 
the price of independence is too high. The threat of total loss of his 
livelihood is too great. 

The first section of this deals with Government policy guides, and 
in part covers the subject you just mentioned. 

The Government has certain policies which, while not directly ap- 
plicable to the tuna fishery or to other fisheries, should be examined 
when considering the tuna-fishery problem or the total domestic fish- 
ery problem. 

1. Through policy declarations, legislation enacted into law and 
programs pursued thereunder, our Government has clearly declared 
that it is in the public interest to work with and aid in strengthening 
our food producers on farms and ranges. Not only are we interested in 
maintaining a good supply, we are, by the President’s statement early 
this year, dedicated to aiding the farmer export his surplus food com- 
modities. Banks, credit resources, support programs, surplus-disposal 
program—all are part of a national food policy. 

Fishery products are a part of the food program not covered by 
this policy. 

2. Our Government has declared it to be in the public interest to 
maintain an American merchant marine for access to the market 
resources of the world. Operational and construction aid programs 
implement this policy. 

Our fisheries need some similar policy to aid in maintaining access 
to food resources of the high seas. 

3. Our Government has a trade policy dedicated to expanding trade 
with and among the free nations of the world. The second part of 
that policy is to see that this is done without bringing serious injury 
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to an American industry. This second phase, often overlooked— 
and I think it was overlooked in these letters of October 28—was stated 
by the President this year as: 

it would ill serve our Nation’s interest to undermine American industry or to 
take steps which would lower the high wages received by our working men and 
women * * * no American industry will be placed in Jeopardy in the administra- 
tion of this measure. 

Our fisheries problem must be reexamined in the light of our full- 
trade policy commitment to the American public. We are seriously 
injured through an excess of imports. 

!. Our Government has a declared policy of utilizing the diverse 
skills of all our people in time of emergency. Diversity has brought 
strength to our economy in time of peace or war. 

Our skilled seamen, and engineers, our high seas vessels were once 
in demand and were of extreme value to this country. The impor- 
tance of this is presently belittled by the free traders; this was not so 
12 to 14 years ago. This reserve is worthy of being retained. 

The fisheries nearly fit into some of these policies, but there is no 
policy designed specifically for fisheries. ‘The late Schuyler O. Bland, 
Congressman from Virginia, one of the merchant marine’s greatest 
friends and one of the fisheries greatest friends, had this to say in com- 
menting on our fishery resources and related problems—1945 : 

The fisheries of the United States have occupied an important place in the 
economy of the Nation since its colonial beginnings. They give employment, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to a substantial number of citizens. They furnish a large 
quantity of protein foods. Their byproducts have an amazing variety of essen 
tial uses in the arts, industry, and agriculture. Yet, important as the fisheries 
are, they are capable of playing a far more significant role in the economic and 
cultural life of the Nation. The aquatic resources have been, in a sense, a step 
child among the Nation’s natural resources. Startling examples of neglect, which 
already have led to destruction of segments of the resources, are cited. No com- 
prehensive program has ever been laid Gown to assure the fullest and most effec- 
tive use of these resources. 

The opportunity, the obligation, to remedy this condition is ours. The postwar 
years will afford an unexcelled opportunity to pursue an integrated, national 
fishery program. Properly developed, the fisheries will offer a large field for the 
profitable employment of returning war veterans. The expansion of fisheries of 
Alaska will build a sound economy for the growing population of the Territory. 
By general improvement of the methods of capture, processing, and marketing, 
fishery products can be made available to the vast inland areas formerly denied 
access to this healthful food. 

The fisheries are not a static resource. They are a living, renewable form of 


national wealth, capable of being maintained and greatly increased with proper 
attention, but equally capable of destruction if neglected. 


Nothing was done—the need for a fisheries policy implemented at 
a high level in Government is greater now than it ever was. 

What the industry has done: You have heard our problem stated 
and measured, our recommendations as to what Government should do 
and our comments on Government policies. 

If we simply sat here and screamed to the Government, we would 
have no claim to the attention of this committee. The tuna pro- 
ducers—boatowner—fisherman—have worked to better their own posi- 
tion and fight their own battles and on that ground, claim your 
attention. 

_1. We developed the entire tuna fishery of the eastern Pacific 
Ocean, covering about 2 million square miles of ocean area; 
2. We developed the most efficient tuna fishing craft in the world; 
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3. We developed skills which result in our fishermen out-producing 
my tuna fishermen in the world, man for man, in efficiency ; 

We sold the fish at prices competitive enough to permit our do- 
eaitie canners to spend vast sums—$9 million in 1954—in building a 
market and selling tuna at prices which made a mass market; 

5. We ome build a market so large that it early developed the 
desire in the Japanese to take it all away from us—an undertaking 
in ae they are making remarkable strides. 

We cut our prices drastic ally in the last 14 months—by 24 per- 
anos do all we could possibly do to meet this menace to our live- 
lihood. 

7. We did all this with no aid, or encouragement from the Govern- 
ment. 

8. We did all this despite bad business deals in the form of trade 
agreements made by this Government, on the products we produce. 

It is our considered opinion that the time has come for Govern- 
ment to examine the wreckage and decide it has some degree of respon- 
sibility for it and some degree of responsibility to reverse the ruinous 
trends, which ill considered policies have brought about. 

Results of inaction: The trends are apparent. They have been 
trends for a long time. They have been pointed out to our Govern- 
ment, both executive and legislative branches, at least once a year since 
1948. These trends inexorably point to the death of our fishery if they 
are not reversed. 

The producers do not intend to let this happen. We are taking 
every step available to increase our efficiency and reduce our cost of 
production. We have taken drastic action in cutting our prices so we 
can meet or beat our competition. We embarked on this desperate 
course after seeking every avenue of appeal to our Government for 
aid. In September 1954 we cut our prices by 6 percent; in April 
1955, we cut our prices twice by over 3 perc cent each time; in August 
1955 we cut our prices again almost 14 percent. So far this has 
brought no direct relief as ‘these sharp retrenchments by us were fol- 
lowed by sharp disturbances in related labor markets. Now that this 
is behind us, we will soon be able to see the wisdom or lack of it of 
these necessary moves on our part. 

There will be no inaction on our part to save a business we created. 

However, we feel some sense of inadequacy in an economic system 
where our Government makes agreements changing our trade and 
encouraging our competitors, because of lack of a policy directly 
applicable to fisheries. 

If there is unwillingness to attend to this matter, the inaction of our 
Government may well overcome our best efforts to remain competitive 
and, thus alive in a business sense. 

And I return here to the conclusions and recommendations. 

Returning to the recommendations made to this committee, some 
comment is necessary on each one. 

The need for a basic policy regarding the commercial food fisheries 
is clearly evident. It can be set forth by a declaration by the President. 
It can be set forth as a recommendation of this committee, or it can 
be established by a joint resolution of Congress. 

The need for a voice at a policy -ymaking level can be accomplished 
by the creation of the position of an Assistant Secr etary in one of the 
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executive departments whose primary function it would be to deal 
with implementation of commercial fisheries policy. 

The need for economic services should be fully surveyed and a pro- 
vram patterned to the needs. Of necessity, this should include exten- 
tion of credit facilities to fishermen from, or similar to, those found in 
the Farm Credit Administration program for farm producers, spe- 
cifically the Bank for Cooperatives. Provisions should be established 
whereby domestic fish producers are eligible for loans, purchases and 
payments generally similar to the National Wool Act of 1954, adopted 
hecause of a severe import problem, and to which you referred to be- 
fore, Senator—— 

Senator Maenuson. As a practical matter, the National Wool Act 
was adopted because of a similar situation. 

Mr. Cary. Exactly. 

Senator Magnuson. But we had a great deal more support because 
there are many States that have just enough wool producers in them 
to make people and their representatives conscious of the fact. We 
are handicapped here because this is limited. Those who have some 
knowledge or direct representative interest in it are limited to 1, 2, or 
States at the most, and that is going to be our big job, in my opinion, 

Mr. Cary. The need for protection from serious injury can be met 
hy the adoption of the basic policy referred to and delegation of re- 
sponsibility in Government for implementation thereof. Respon 
sibility and authority, such as that delegated to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, modified 
to fit commercial fisheries would be of major assistance in this field. 

The designing of an equitable quota on tuna imports would not deal 
solely with the matter of fair treatment of domestic producers and 
the Japanese suppliers, but should deal with establishing equity in 
the positions of domestic producers—boatowners and fishermen—and 
lomestic processors—canners. 

In regard to discussions between the United States and Japan re 
specting tuna, we believe that extraordinary conditions require ex- 
traordinary treatment. An executive agreement could be entered into 
for an emergency short term or long term period. This has been ob- 
jected to on the ground that it conflicts with international commit- 
ments. It should be pointed out that our international commitments 
are in conflict because of the type of commodity involved not because 
of any blanket inability to act. If the commodity were one under 
an agricultural program, for instance, no conflict would be involved. 

Yesterday I obtained from this committee copies of two Department 
of State letters, which have been referred to. We are not disturbed 
over the statistics. We will take on anybody in Washington in respect 
to these criteria. We are not disturbed over the schematics and word- 
ing, of necessity, we are not too good at that, but we of necessity have 
to learn a few things to express ourselves. 

I was quite impressed in readiig these two letters, and I don’t wish 
to be cynical at all. There is a vast area, a catholicity of interest here 
in the solicitude expressed for a lot of things and a lot of places. I 
am quoting from the letters as to whom it encompasses, the economy 
of Japan, the domestic processing enterprises, retail prices, the ex- 
pansion of the market, the tuna consumption, three large canners, 
small canners, eastern canners, northwestern canners, Hawaiian can- 
ners, Peru, Ecuador, Mexico, Chile, Panama, scientific cooperation, 








: 
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other industries, and a general agreement on tariffs and trade, and I 
am not cynical at all, [am appreciative that we take them into account. 

Senator Macnuson. You forgot one thing. They also mention the 
trip of the Vice President to Central America. 

Mr. Cary. We have been there, too. So that though we have 
covered a wide area here, I find no mention of a domestic fishery 
or of the domestic fisherman in this. I think that solicitude might 
well be expanded to include that. Therefore, we can draw only one or 
two conclusions. Either we have no problem or they don’t care wheth- 
er we do or not. That is the only conclusion, and I find this letter 
probably the most powerful argument for the establishment of a policy 
on fisheries. 

Senator Macnuson. That is a very, very good statement and I ap- 
preciate it very much. 

(The exhibits to Mr. Cary’s statement are as follows:) 


Imports of frozen tuna, total 


| | | 
| 



























































Year | Pounds Year Pounds Year | Pounds 
OO ao a | 9, 143,000 || 1951....--.--. 62,085,000 |} 1954 _..___- | 123, 384. 000 
1949_ tee 20, 606, 000 |} 1952..........-_. 69, 003, 000 es (8 months) _- 115, 202, 000 
Rewei oe | 56, 712, 000 eee hee ecee | 95, 038, 000 | | 

i 
Imports of per tuna, Japan 
. > | Percent mo - Percent 
Year Pounds | of total Year | Pounds of tte 
: — 
leo ire ey 2, 392, 000 a a sae 50, 985, 000 73.9 
| ae lie aa 2, 839, 000 iS. =a 77, 112, 000 81.1 
RS oP ach ears Je 25, 369, 000 Ray NE heen aes \| 97. 969, 000 | 79.4 
tA ae 35, 727, 000 56.7 1955 (8 Ee neonre GR Bi, O00 bicccu<.... 
i | 
ExHIBIT 2 
Frozen tuna imports expressed as a percentage of domestic production 

; | | . | tag || . 

Year | Percentage || Year Percentage a Year Percentage 
Rates eas 9.4 | 1 NE ct chai 8.3 
a ei a a deseaciale 2 213 1955 (8 months) mee 72.4 
Nae hacndeuiaiance | 29.9 || 

ExHIsBIT 3 
Imports of canned tuna (oil and brine combined) 
l || l | 

Year | Pounds! | Year | Pounds! | Year Pounds ! 

nace ‘3 aa |. Races es en 
Mo oa a , 302, 000 |} 1951 | 12, 970, 000 || 1954. 31, 645, 000 
Seca Joa 584,000 || 1952. 23, 321,000 || 1955 (8 months) 21, 443, 000 
1950... | 36, 790, 000 || 19537. 34, 593, 000 || 


| 
i] 
| 


| 


i 


2 EEE 


1 Processed weight. 
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Imports of canned tuna from Japan 


| Percent | 


, > , ee } Percent 
Year Pounds + ortotal Year | Pounds | of total 

| 
1048 645, 000 7. 19452 29 777. 000 | 97.7 
1949 1, 793, 000 39. 1 1953 $2, 363, 000 93. 6 
1950 31, 883, 000 86.7 1954 28 614. 000 90.5 
1051 11, 084, 000 85.5 1955 (8 months) 19, 735. 000 92.0 


Processed weight. 


EXHIBIT 4 


Domestic producers’ share of the market for tuna and tunalike fish 





Year Percentage Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1948 41,4 1051 70.9 1054 57.0 
1049 85.3 1952 66. 0 1955 (S$ montl 16. I 
() 67.4 1953 59.9 
EXHIBIT 5 
Domestic production, all vessels 
Year Pounds Year Pounds Year Pour 
4s 331, 624, 000 195] _. 319, 748, 000 1954 322. 000. 000 
4 335, 680, O00 1952 324, 914, 000 1955 (estimated 240, 000, 000 
392, 273, 000 1953 305, 000, 000 
Domestic bait-boat fleet—Turnover of capacity 
Year Percentage Year Percentage Y eat Percentage 
1948__. 3. 30 1951- 2.64 1954 2.91 
49 ‘ 2.83 1952 2. 55 1955 (est ated 2.20 
1950... 3. 31 1953... 2.31 
EXHIBIT 6 
Employment in bait-boat fleet based on available berths 
Year Total Year Total Year Total 
1948... 2, 460 1951 2, 730 1954 2, 210 
1949 7 2, 510 1952. 2, 480 1955... r ‘ 2, 090 
1950 2, 590 1953. 2, 340 
7T2807—56 7) 
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EXHIBIT 7 


Index of fishermen’s share earnings 


Year Index \I Year Index Year Index 








Se =e _ —- | Se ee ss -_ 
Ot es EID EE IRN PE TORE ek. os 82.2 
POD co ees Oe NE oon et 71.1 || 1955 (estimated) -___ 60.0 


ee oe | Be AT indice daswaw aeacuee 66.3 





ExuHisit 8 


Index of prices for frozen fish paid to domestic producers, yellowfin and 
skipjack combined 














Year Index Year Index Year Index 
a ene 100.0  iedischhcl sha harm indail | 83.3 SN uincciei dm lieaenamiial 86.7 
a Sa iat ek 100. 0 I eS ke | 80. 6 83.3 

83.3 ented Bae na 83. 3 eee 80.6 
1950_- oo------------| 83.3 | 69.4 
eee SR ee at c. - 
EXHIBIT 9 
Index of profit on sales—Bait-boat fleet 

Year Index Year Index Year Index 
Wee Rs to Se TOF te UC. a ee AOR cake satel 15.9 
PP nie seme ‘ | Be 1 ROR. sce ncccwd= dics 13.2 || 1955 (estimated). --.| —44.2 
1950 j ath deli 87.7 ee —23.0 | 

| 





ExHIsitT 10 
PRINTED MATERIALS AVAILABLE ON TUNA 


1. Problems of the Fishing Industry, hearings published by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, February 149. 

2. Report of the Secretaries of State and Commerce and of the United States 
Tariff Commission on Fresh and Frozen Fish, September 1949. 

3. Hearings before the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate on 
H. R. 5693, February 1952. 

4. United States Tariff Commission, Report on Escape Clause Investigations 
covering bonito canned in oil and tuna and bonito canned not in oil, Novem- 
ber 1952. 

United States Tariff Commission, Tunafish, Report on Investigations Con- 
ducted Pursuant to a Resolution by the Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate, March 1953. 

6. United States Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, Survey 

of the Domestic Tuna Industry, March 1958. 


on 
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ExHrsitT 11 


THe WHITE Hovss, 
Washington, July 28, 1955. 
The Honorable Bos Wi1son, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


As a result of your letter to the President about the situation in the tuna fishing 
industry in southern California, we asked that an exhaustive and careful study 
be made of the possible courses of action that the Government might pursue to 
aid the tuna fishing industry in its effort to improve its outlook in the months 
and years ahead. The Department of the Interior and the Department of Com- 
merce contributed to this examination, as did the Departments of Labor, Defense, 
State, and Treasury. I am now in a position to report to you the following 
conclusions which represent the judgment of these six executive departments. 

A number of possibilities for helping the industry have been considered. As 
you would expect, upon delving into some of them it was found that for one 
reason or another the door was closed or the pathway led to a dead end. In 
other respects, however, I am happy to report that some positive steps by the 
Government can and are being taken. 

Because you specifically suggested it in your letter, and also because Senator 
Kuchel has raised it as a possibility, the first course of action explored was that 
of a quota on imports of fresh or frozen tunafish from Japan and other countries, 
principally Peru. Under existing law, the only way in which such a quota could 
be imposed by the President by proclamation would be pursuant to an escape 
clause proceeding under the Trade Agreements Extension Act. This approach 
is unavailable, however, because, as you know, there is presently no concession 
on imports of fresh or frozen tunafish in any of this country’s trade agreements. 
An escape clause proceeding before the Tariff Commission may not, as you are 
aware, be initiated unless there has been such a concession. 

This situation will alter when the trade agreement negotiations that were 
recently completed at Geneva are put into effect on the 10th of September of 
this year. As you know, during the negotiations, imports into this country of 
fresh or frozen albacore tunafish, which presently enter free of duty, were bound 
on the free list. 

Such a binding can as a matter of law form the basis for an application to 
the United States Tariff Commission for the commencement of a proceeding 
under the escape clause. Thus, if the industry were so inclined, it would be 
in due course to apply to the Tariff Commission and, in such circumstances, 
there would be open to the Commission under the law the possibility of con- 
sidering a recommendation to the President that a quota be imposed on such 
imports. 

The departments which studied this problem also examined the possibility of 
an executive agreement between the United States and Japanese Governments 
as to the amount of fresh or frozen tunafish that Japan would ship into this 
country. The difficulty with this possibility is that it would be in direct conflict 
with existing international commitments from which the United States derives 
important advantages. Under these commitments the use of quantitative restric- 
tions is limited by international agreement to specific situations, none of which 
appears applicable in this particular case. Other serious problems which have 
been discussed with you would also be involved in embarking upon this course 
of action. The departments gave this possibility every test but concluded, in the 
lust analysis, that it was not feasible. 

Aside from the question of limitations on imports, it has been concluded that 
certain other positive steps can be taken by the Government to aid the industry’s 
efforts to better its position. 

The Department of State will engage in conversations with the Japanese Govy- 
ernment, discussing the desirability of Japan’s undertaking early action to im- 
prove wage standards and practices in its tuna fishing industry. At the Geneva 
meetings on the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Japanese Govern- 
ment formally stated that “it was the foremost concern of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that wage standards and practices be maintained at fair levels in indus- 
tries, including export industries, of Japan.” The Department of State will 
suggest to the Japanese Government that their tuna fishing industry would be a 
good place to take action to achieve this objective. 

Another conclusion that has been reached by the six departments is that it 
would be of considerable benefit to the American industry if every possible 
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effort were made to promote a continuing expansion of the market for tunafish 
in the United’ States. 

To this end, if the United States tuna industry would be interested, the De- 
partment of State is prepared to suggest to the Japanese Government the possi- 
bility of the Japanese industry participating financially with the American 
industry in an advertising and market development campaign. Such a cam- 
paign could result in a further expansion of the market to the benefit of all 


concerned. 

The Department of the Interior is actively pursuing its current promotional 
and research activity in support of the tuna industry. This program of positive 
Government action in market development, production, and consumption re- 
search under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act will be stepped up to the long run, 
fundamental advantage of the American industry. 

The Small Business Administration will give priority attention to loan re- 
quests from the tuna industry and has already taken steps to further the same 
end. The Small Business Administration will give priority attention to loan 
requests from the tuma industry and has already taken steps to apprise the indus- 
try’s association and other organizations of the services available to the mem- 
bers under the program of the agency. 

In adilition to their important steps, which are all being currently imple- 
mented, other measures are being tuken which are designed to further the same 
ends. For example, the Veterans’ Administration has increased its purchases 
and is encouraging greater use of tunafish by its hospitals. In the same vein, 
the Department of Defense has accelerated its purchase of tunafish. 

The six departments which have considered this matter believe that all of these 
factors which I have described will be of aid to the industry in its effort to 
strengthen its economic position. In this regard, I can assure you of the 
administration’s continuing interest in the attainment of this important objective. 

Sincerely, 
Jack MABIIN, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 

Senator Magnuson. Now, we have 2 or 3 vessel owners, and they say 

they will be about 2 minutes apiece. First Mr. Anthony Bozanich. 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY F. BOZANICH, OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Magnuson. You go ahead and tell us briefly. 

Mr. Bozanicu. Senator, I am the individual who also received the 
letter from the Small Business Loans Administration. It is attached 
to the testimony. 

My name is Anthony F. Bozanich, of San Pedro, Calif., and I own 
and operate the purse-seiner Little Flower which fishes for tuna, 
mackerel, and sardines in local United States waters. I have been 
a boatowner since 1936 and a fisherman since 1932 which was during 
the depression period and tuna was selling at $50 per ton and sardines 
at $4 per ton. We all know that things have ¢ ch: inged every much for 
all industry and labor in the United States since 1932, but it looks 
like the boatowner and fisherman is slowly being pushed back to 
depression prices and bankruptcy. 

I would like to state that the catching of fish for a living is a very 
hard and unpredictable business, for along with fighting nature in 
the way of bad weather and scarcity of fish, we also have the problem 
of trying to catch all of the fish we can and then to sell the fish at a 
fair price to the canners. We as boatowners have at all times been 
able to sell all of our catches to canners in the San Diego and Los 
Angeles Harbor area and have always acted in good faith and have 
dle pended on the canners to buy all of the fish we catch. 

This situation has changed the last 2 or 3 years, because most of 
the canners have now made it their practice to purchase raw and 
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eanned fish from various foreign countries in increasing athounts and 
at cheaper prices. The result has been that I, as an American citizen 
and a boatowner, have been unable to sell enough fish to my canner 
<o that I can continue in business and keep a crew of fishermen em- 
ployed so that they can also exist on their share from the catch of 
fish. 

For example, I will give a brief description of my vessel’s opera- 
tions during 1954 and 1955. In July 1954, my vessel fished mackerel 
for about 10 days at $80 per ton and then the canners stopped taking 
mackerel altogether and lowered the price to $60 per ton. ‘The reason 
viven was that they could buy cheaper canned mackerel from South 
Africa. No more mackerel was bought by the canners during the 
rest of 1954 season except for a small tonnage that was bought during 
cardine season for $60 per ton. During July I caught a few tons of 
bluefin tuna and sold it at $350 per ton. In August the price dropped 
to $330 per ton and my cannery did not want to buy any local tuna. 
In order to keep fishing the boats stored their fish in a cold storage 
plant and this fish was not sold until the end of 1954. The sardine 
season did not start till October 23 due to a price dispute and then 
the canners took small limits from each vessel as they said that they 
could only pack oval sardines at a profit and did not want to pack 
tall sardines as they could buy them cheaper in South Africa. 

During 1955 tuna again dropped in price from $330 to 310, per ton, 
end in August it dropped to $270 per ton. On mackerel in the be- 
vinning of 1955 the canners did not want to buy any at all. After 
meeting for 3 months the canners offered to lower the price to one half 
of 1954 or $42.50 per ton, but in doing this they said they would buy 

ore fish, maybe as much as 40,000 tons. In June and July after 
they had bought 10,000 tons they again stopped taking mackerel com- 
pletely. In 2 vears of operating my boat my accounting record shows 

small profit for 1954 and a loss of $6,000 so far in 1955. Along with 
this loss is a loss of money I have advanced to crew members so they 
could live and due to these conditions they had to quit and seek other 
jobs so they could live, so these advances were lost. 

There is a solution to our problem. The only fair way to solve it 
would be by the canners who buy all of our fish. T believe the Govern. 
ment would not object if the canners gave the United States fishermen 
the first opportunity to sell the fish they catch at a fair price to United 
States canners and if this was not enough to fill the demand then the 
canner could purchase whatever more fish he needed from outside 
sources, 7 

Another fact T would like to bring out is that the boatowner and 
crew work on a share basis on fish caught so that no fish caught or in- 
ability to sell fish means on pay for anyone. Then the boatowner has 
the expense of replacing net every other year which amounts from 
$5,000 to $10,000 for each net. 

In 1955 we could not go out for mackerel until April when price was 
settled for $42.50 per ton and the canners only took fish for about 10 
days and stopped, and in August the canners stopped taking local 
tuna. We were out fishing from May to September and the crew 
shared $800 per man and I would like to know if any family can exist 
on these wages. During July and August there were both tuna and 
mackerel available in local waters but the canners did not want to buy 
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the fish. Unless we receive immediate help in the way of a quota or 
subsidy, on tuna, sardines, and mackerel so that we get first preference 
from the canner to sell enough fish our fishing fleet cannot exist. In 
the event that for causes bey ond our control something should happen 
so that foreign imports could not come to United States what would 
the United States canner do for his supply of raw fish if this fleet is 
lost ? 

In order to survive this period I applied to the Government for a 
loan on my vessel which is clear of any mortgage and this loan was 
refused because my record during 1955 shows that I am not able to 
sell enough fish to repay this loan. I would like to make this letter to 
me from the Small Business Administration regarding refusal of this 
loan a part of the record of my testimony. 

I firmly believe that the canner is the solution to our problem. In 
consideration of the boatowners loyalty to the canner in the past I hope 
the canner will recognize his obligation to purchase enough fish from 
United States vessels now working for him that everyone can make 
a living. Unless the canner and boatowner can settle on a program 
so that each may survive, and with the assistance of this committee 
to control imports of both raw and canned fish, this industry can fall 
by the wayside, resulting in the loss of millions of dollars invested in 
boats and also the loss of 4,000 experienced fishermen. I hope with 
the legislative help of this committee and the cooperation of the canner, 
boatowner, and fishermen we can solve this problem, and our industry 

can again become prosperous and its members live in harmony with 

one another. I would like to thank this committee for allowing me to 
express my views and will hold myself available for any help I can 
give. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. Now, Nick Mezin. 


STATEMENT OF NICK MEZIN, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mezrx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Nick Mezin. I ama boatowner and a fisherman. I have done 
nothing about any other work except fish all my life. My father, 
erandfather, and the family have been in fishing all their life. 

I came to California in 1920 when the California tuna industry 
was very nil. There was few boats in the fleet, and the industry began 
in 1920. There was several vessels that came from Washington. We 
have continued to fish tuna in California since 1920, and increased 
our catches as the years went - We had good years, we had bad 
years. We solved the bad years as well as we profited in the good 
vears. 

As the fleet continued to grow, the canners continued to grow, also, 
until the war came on. When the war came on, our fleet was taken 
over to a certain extent by the Government for our protection as 
Americans. We voluntarily and gladly went to the sea and patroled 
our coast, as you well know. When the Japanese Fleet was lost, who 
done the patroling of our coast? The fishermen of California. We 
spread up and down the coast 10 miles apart, each vessel, and watched. 

I may say this: That the man that was in charge of this fleet, that 
sent us out to sea, I asked him one question. I say, “You are sending 
us out to sea. We have no protection, no guns, nothing. What are 
we supposed to do?” 
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The remarks—I have the statement from him. He says, “Mezin,” 
he says, “all you are supposed to do is report if you see any of the 
enemies.” 

We stood out there until the Japanese Fleet was found. When the 
Japanese Fleet was found in the Aleutian Islands, we returned to our 
orts. 

We felt that we have done a certain job for our country. 

After the war, few vessels were built. We had something different 
in our industry than I believe in any other industry that exists in the 
United States. We had old fishermen, as you can see here in the hall. 
We had the old operators of the canneries. In all these years I have 
not, nor no one else in this hall, has signed a contract. Everything was 
mutually understood and mutually agreed, and we lived up to it, until 
a few years ago. A few years ago someone in the industry—and when 
I say industry, I mean in canning industry—got a bright idea that the 

shermen were making too much money. Then they thought they 
mus t co to the other market where they can get ¢ heaper fish, and that is 

en they went to Japan. They formed a treaty in Japan, and for 
only one reason, gentlemen. The statisties th: at is showed to you, a lot 
of it is true, a lot of it I couldn’t stand it, that is why I got out. They 
ay that they went to.J: apan to get the fish because the Ameri ican market 
nted albacore. What did the American market, I would like to ask 

th m. do for 7 years when albacore disappeared from the coast of Cali- 
fornia? There wasn’t 1 albacore caught in 7 years. The American 
arket absorbed the a because we built our fleet to the extent that 

» could supply the demand of the American market, but that isn’t 

they wanted. We were getting too independent. We were pay- 

ur boats. Our boats was mortgaged when we started because a 

rman, gentlemen, I can show you, hasn't got $100,000 or $200,000 
ges a boat. He might have 5 or 10 that he earned hard. 
s to the cannery, says, “I'd like to build a boat.” 

dt es ae Inery man - s him up and down and keeps his records 

e years that he has been fisherman, and if they feel that he is a 

producer, they will finance it. So all of our fleet was financed on 

basis. and, naturally, the loans h: id to be pal id back to the canners, 
we were grateful to do because they in no case charged us 
rest. 

wv. being that we were successful and that the industry was pro- 

1g and Mie aking money, we were 1h akin gY money, the canners was 

¢ money, everybody was making money, but they were not satis- 
ith that. They couldn't see us pay tlfe boats off. TI ey want us 
fisherman, and, gent Thiet ‘Y ean tell you this—Senator, that 

iv as a fisherman is busy fishing, making a living. he does not 

ind think. He fishes and tries to make a dollar, and that is the 
on that this imports from foreign country has came. 

vill have to praise the women of the fis hing industry, the families 
a have raised. I had 4 children. My oldest girl is 24 years. Sena- 
tor, I can honestly say in 24 years I haven’t spent 2 years with my 
family. 

Now, you can appreciate the fact that our women, the suffering 
they have to do, they bring our families up, and here is what happens 
tous. Imports. We all say imports, subsidy, this and that. We as 
a fisherman, I as one of them, as a boatowner, I am not asking no 
charity for no one, neither the State, neither the Government. 
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Charity, I don’t want it. I believe that our Government is taxing 
the people enough as it is without asking more money from the Gov- 
ernment so they have. to tax somebody else. We don’t want that. 
All we want is a fair price on our fish, and let us go out and fish 
and load. 

Senator, you have asked some of the speakers how they unload 
their fish. Well, gentlemen, the gentleman couldn’t answer that. | 
don’t know why. “He has been here in the industry for many years, 
He should know. We have a system—used to have a system whereby 
we would come in and rotate. As you come in you unload. Now, 
gentlemen, we can unload up to 100, 125 tons a day. Being that the 
Japanese fish was coming in here so heavy—I had done it, and many 
of these men that is sitting here have done the same thing—the 
eannery would tell us to come over and unload. We went to unload 
and we would unload 25 ton. Well, “That’s enough for today.” 

“Why? I can unload 75, 80 tons, or more.” , 

“Well, we have got Japanese fish we have to unload, and that is 
why we have been held up.” 

Not that we overflood the market. That is not true. We can 
bring in enough fish to supply the demand in the United States. We 
are men enough to see the demand is growing, and we will build the 
vessels if we can see a profit in them, but it has been in the last 5 
years absolutely no profit. 

Senator, [ can show you that many of us boatowners have sold their 
houses to pay the bills. The shipyards are just swamped with bills. 
The hardware stores are swamped with bills. The grocery stores are 
swamped with bills. We cannot pay them. The taxes, we cannot 
pay them. The insurance went up, we cannot pay them. 

Now we are just facing bankruptcy, and the only thing that can 
save this industry is if the Government could put a quota on, not just 
the Japanese fish, gentlemen. Remember, the Japanese deal was 
started 7 years ago, the Ecuadorian, Peruvian, and Chilean has been 
started 3 years ago, so what we are getting today from Japan in an- 
other 5 vears we will get from these other countries, so that. Japanese 
deal is not going to solve the problem if we don’t put a tariff on all 
the nations and give us a fair break. All we are asking is a fair 
break that we can make a living and we can pay our bills and support 
our families. 

Gentlemen, if something is not done in the very near future, the 
whole industry, and fishermen especially, canners not because they 
have enough inventory to run them for another 8 months. There are 
97,000 tons of raw fish waiting in the boats to be unloaded. On that 
27,000 tons that are in the boats to be unloaded, I dare to say that at 
least 4,000 tons of that fish is going to be spoiled as far as the packers’ 
records are concerned. Not as far as the fishermen’s records are con- 
cerned, but we can say nothing. 

I had the experience this last trip where my boat started unloading. 
unloaded 90 tons of fish. I lost 18 tons. I stopped unloading and 

called in an expert on food, and I was very intelligently told, 
AH, aven’t you got enough troubles without sticking your nose in this?” 

I unloaded the rest of the fish, which was about’ 85 tons, after this 

man had shown up. I lost 2 tons. 
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| have been a fisherman all my life, and a cannery man can’t tell me 
that fish is spoiled when it is not spoiled. I can tell a spoiled fish as 
wellas they can. I don’t know how much intelligence the canning man 
hasin fish. Iam brought up in the fish. I know nothing but fish, but 
that has been going on, and, gentlemen, I feel it will continue to go on, 
because any time a fishing boat comes in and he is not able to unload 
his fish, some fish will be spoiled, and most of the fish that is spoiled— 
it is not the fish that is spoiled that is not good for edible purpose, it 
is that the fish is so badly frozen, and the men themselves, when they 
get this fish out, they break it, and it is broken up in pieces, and which, 

naturally, the cannery knocks it out. For every ton that is deducted 
ras the fisherman, gentlemen—this is going to natonnd you—they 
put in the cooker. After it comes out of the cooker is deducted. The 
whole system and whole process was to take the loins out of that fish 
and weigh it and deduct it 8 to 1. Today they deduct 3 to 1. L assure 
vou it is not all loins. 
~ Allright. Now, what are we going todo? Are we going to just sit 
and say, “Well, too bad”? 

The fisherman, Senator, has been kicked, pushed, shoved, till he 
looks like a waffle. I assure you that. And he doesn’t dare to open 
his mouth, and I can show you that opening my mouth here tonight, 
that Lam going to hear about it tomorrow. 

If the Government is going to do a quota, duty, whatever the Gov- 
ernment feels is the right thing to do—and I am sure they will try 
I say just let’s not keep in mind Japan alone. 

Japan is the largest producer of raw material, but we have these 
other countries that are building up, and they are building with our 

ipital, Senator. 

You have asked a statement of some of the speakers before if some 
of our canners have started anything in South America. The gen- 
tleman didn’t know. Well, he should know. If he don’t, I am going 
to tell him so—that they are. Every plant that is going down in Peru, 
and Chile, it is finance ‘ed by the canners right here; and if you wish 
their names, I can give vou that, too. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, thank you, Nick, and I think that is a 
very good statement. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Mezin. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. The next witness will be Peter Repovich. 


STATEMENT OF PETER REPOVICH, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Rerovicu. Mr. Chairman, my name is Peter Repovich, and 1] 
am manager of the Federated Fishermen’s Associations, Inc., with a 
combined membership of some 2,500 boatowners. I am also manager 
of the California Commercial Fisherman's Association, Inc., a non- 
profit organization of commercial fishing-boat owners who operate on 
the waters of the Pacific coast. The function of these associations is 
to handle and market fish, take care of supplies, ice, and fuel of vessels 
on the coast. 

During the recent hearings in Seattle of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce ‘e, Mr. Bert G. John- 
ston, secretary-manager of the F ishermen’s C ooperative Association 
of Seattle, ably summed up the problem confronting the American 
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fisherman today. Much has been said regarding the plight of the 
American fisherman because of the ever- increasing flow of foreign 
import fish upon the American market, especially “by the Japanese, 
I now wish to add the following points w hich I feel are very important 
= should be given consideration : 

That all fish not caught by American registry fishing vessels 
should be considered as imports and included in the 95- percent quota; 
otherwise American canners in foreign American possessions could 
entirely disrupt any such quota program by buying from fishing 
vessels fishing in adjacent waters to such American possession but 
still under foreign flags. 

Senator Macnuson. I think that is a very important point, because 
if we don’t do that—I understand that Japan is supposed to give peo- 
ple an export license when they export frozen tuna, but many of the 
ships come out here and they have blanket licenses, and they just fill 
them in, and they don’t go back, and this has got to be put in, other- 
wise it will just be a fiction. They will just go out there and get ‘off our 
waters and be considered foreign ships. 

Mr. Repovicn. Second. The fishing industry, as a whole, should 
be privileged to enjoy the same protection by ample tariff laws as 
other American industries enjoy. It is pitiful to see the American 
fishing fleet slowly being strangled by the ruthless invasion of low- 
priced albacore tuna produced by low-standard, foreign, cheap labor. 

Third. We feel that only through legislation by Congress will the 
American fishing industry get complete relief from the present 
chaotic situation brought into focus by the majority of the canners 
who insist on buying foreign fish at prices lower than American- 
caught fish. No matter what the incentive may be, the important 
thing is evident: The American fisherman is in dire need of help. 
During the past 6 years he has seen costs mounting enormously while 
the price of raw fish has steadily declined. 

Since the income of the fisherman has dwindled to such a low level, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to find suitable personnel for the 
complex and versatile job of being a commercial fisherman. There- 
fore, the American fisherman is today in a very insecure state, as 
his returns on his fishing and on his investment in his fishing boat 
has not kept up with the ever-mounting costs of upkeep on the boat. 

We have been told that the Japanese are quite concerned in not 
wanting to hurt or disrupt our economy in tuna, yet at the same 
time, in July of this year, 1955, the imports of tuna jumped to 
11,480 tons, of which 7,170 tons was albacore. This, as compared 
to a like period in 1954 of 6,310 tons, of which 3,800 tons was alba- 
core. Consider also, that in 1949 the imports were 5 percent of the 
production but in 1955 it jumped to 59 percent. It has been said 
that the Japanese albacore is on an equal price basis with the price 
here in America, but actually it is not. The imported fish is selected, 
all large size albacore, and produced 4 to 6 cases more per ton at the 
going price of $15.25 per case as of today, which amounts actually 
to from $60 to $90 per ton. The following table will show the trend 
of imports on the local albacore, and these figures are from the 
records of the United States Fish and Wildlife Department: 
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, | ; 
Year | Imports Local catch | Price 

BiG? sos cohen eee A SOR cae Sen aa | Nil 18, 340 $74 
1949 paseodteccdnssenessotnbieudcotasebauesansinnwneuwes aaeutl 250 21, 082 500-400 
ee es Sees See eee 1, 960 27, 102 400 
1951 nauaheare seers deemks owe nail emvatia aie e ian oer i 7, 394 15, 458 350-300 
1952 Sided dncdten donaseeeuaeen pee ean eee 13, 273 24, 900 350-400 
Sts... pcgta sedans aawenen eric dela ia bid moreso coset aidsaitancwta ee die 265, 850 17, 852 40) 
1954 Sand baeuanencemmeedddeas tase esaneieeen a 28, 050 12, 484 410 


1955 rs gi i ah sas a ena ahs pd eat oad gia at | 1 30, 514 10, 150 300-28\ 


In the past the southern segment of the Pacific coast fishing in- 
dustry operating from San Pedro and San Diego enjoyed an income 
from’ yellowtail, bonito, and fish livers. Now that, too, has been 
ki illed ‘by imports. The following statistics, also from the Division 

* Fish and Wildlife, will show how imports have affected these 


i ies: 


Local 
Year ros Z ain 
Yellowtail Bonito 
1949 7 P - a a 1 3, 460 2 RR7 
1, 600 
2,072 373 
4, 531 1, 061 
2, 404 1, 500 5, 271 
717 1, 142 7, 685 
325 442 § 5, 338 


From all of the facts presented above we are hoping that our Gov- 
ernment will consider our plea for assistance and give us support in 
our efforts to rebuild a rapidly dwindling food industry. Many of our 
navigators, engineers, eet, and ordinary seamen playe da vital 
part in our naval warfare and now that they are back in the com- 
mercial world they find that their very existence is threatened. Let's 

not let them down in time of peace and need. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Rerovicu. Mr. Senator, I have got 2 or 3 remarks on some of 
the speeches here. Mr. Eckdale said that if they didn’t have any 
frozen albacore, that the small canner was going to go out of business. 
You might ask him where were they getting their fish 7 or 8 years ago. 
They had fish, and also that—— 

Senator Magnuson. I would think another thing might be true. 
Supposing that the cannery becomes too dependent upon one source of 
material, and suppose world trade becomes such that that raw material 
is wanted someplace else or sold someplace else, they will find them- 
selves in pretty bad shape. 

Mr. Rerovicn. That is right. And they say the Japs are going to 
go out of business, so I guess we have nothing to worry about. They 
say they can’t pay their $ $20 a ton for adv ertising or they are going to 


go broke, but they dropped their price $40 a ton after we did, so that 
was all right. 
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Senator Magnuson. We still haven’t it in the record what they are 
paying a ton for Japanese fish. 

Mr. Repovicu. I believe—we are talking about albacore now ? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes, albacore. 

Mr. Repovicn. It is about $355 per ton as of a couple of months ago, 
which is the last time I recall looking at that, counting all the costs and 
everything. 

Senator Magnuson. Laid down here / 

Mr. Repovicu. Yes, but don’t forget that they have got that large 
yield which is a great factor. That is why the small canner and the 
large canner, too, want that albacore because of the greater yield that 
puts the pric e down again. ‘That's some of the gimmicks—— 

Senator Magnuson. Then you mean they get more out of each fish ? 

Mr. Repovicn. Per ton. There are more cases of fish. It is a 
better recovery, and some of it—one of the seein n was asking how 
they were going to—I think it was you that was asking, “How are you 
going to restrict these different canners on a 25-percent quota?” 

Well, you could give them the fish in proportion to what they were 
doing be fore. 

Senator Magnuson. Or you could put the whole thing up for 
auction. 

Mr. Rerovicu. Well, that would be all right, too. 

Well, I guess that’s it, Senator. Thanks a lot for vour consideration. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Balinger here’ 

Mr. Bauincer. Yes. 

Senator Magnvuson. Mr. Balinger, you won't mind giving way to 
the ladies? Let's have Mrs. Zeluff and Mary Barrett. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mary. 


STATEMENT OF MARY BARRETT, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Barrerr. My name is Mary Barrett. I am a resident of San 
Diego. Tama commercial fisherman in my own right, having fished 
with my husband, A. L. Barrett, for 17 years on the J/. V. Huston-out 
of San Diego. This season I have been forced to stay ashore and work, 
selling real estate, for the reason that the tuna business has been so 
bad that our family needed additional revenue to support the boat, 
instead of the boat supporting the family. I am assistant secretary 
of the Albacore Fishermen’s Co-op, member of the San Diego Com- 
mercial Fishing Boat Owners, but I am speaking as an albacore fisher- 
man. Iam also a member of the San Diego Harbor Grange. 

Two statements are repeatedly made about the American albacore 
se ry, especially by canners who buy albacore from Japan: 

American fishermen cannot supply the needs of the American 
mar — for albacore tuna: and 

. The albacore—or white meat—tuna market is a thing apart from 
the, general tuna market and they do not affect each other. 

Neither of these statements is completely true and their continued 
repetition has been very damaging to the American albacore fishermen. 

We do not know how much albacore can be produced by American 
fishermen. We have a fleet of some 3,000 vessels along the Pacific 
coast equipped for fishing albacore and trained albacore fishermen 
available to man them. For the past 2 years scarcely half the fleet 
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has been used for albacore fishing. Some have been diverted by their 
owners to other fisheries because they could not make a profit fishing 
foralbacore. In both years that part of the fleet which was still fishing 
for albacore had its operations sharply curtailed during the height 
of the season. In 1954 this was done by a price cut and canners 
stopping accepting deliveries: in 1955 this was done by an abrupt 
price drop which drove another large part of the fleet out of the fishery. 

Shifting to other fisheries is no solution and the bad effects of this 
are felt in nearly every other fishery on the Pacific coast. 

In southern California there are no other fisheries for these fisher- 
men to shift into. Therefore, we suffer direct dollar loss. 

In northern California, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska the alba- 
core fishermen shift into troll salmon fishing, black cod fishing, halibut 
fishing, or other trawl fishing. Each of these fisheries is either under 
a conservation regulation or has a conservation problem. If they shift 
into a fishery where there is a conservation quota, like halibut, it 
reduces the possible earnings of all the other fishermen in the fishery. 
If they shift into a fishery where there is no conservation problem, like 
troll salmon, it not only cuts down ear nings all around but aggravates 
the problem of the conservation agencies. 

With respect to the relationsh!p between albacore on the one hand 


and vellowfin-skipjack tuua on the other, this es be svid: 2 glut of 
ve Howfin-skipjack tuna began building up in San Diego bay in July 
of 1954. At that time Japanese fishermen were getting between S380 


to $395 per ton for albacore in Japanese ports. The elut of yellow- 
fin-skipjack continued to build up in San Diego steadily over the 
winter. By May of 1955 the price of albacore to Japanese fishermen 
had dropped to between $140 to $160 per ton. In 10 months the glut of 
light-meat tuna here had eut the Japanese albacore price more than in 
half. Today, we, the American albacore fishermen, are fishing for a 
price less than we received in 1942. 

The American albacore fishermen has been whipsawed by Japanese 
imports—as bad or worse than any section of American industry and 
for these special reasons. 

Albacore tuna are seasonal in appearance. This is true in Japan 
as well as here, but the seasons are ditferent. On the west coast of the 
United States the albacore put in an appearance in late June, the fish- 
ing gets under way intensively in July, and it ordinarily is finished in 
October. There is no albacore production in other months. 

In Japan the winter albacore season begins in December with heavy 
landings and runs until March. The summer season begins in late 
April or early May and is finished by the first week of July when our 
fishery is starting. It is not unusual for one-fourth to one-third of the 
whole Japanese albacore catch to be made in the month of June. 

Substantially, the whole of the Japanese albacore catch is sold in the 
United States, either in the canned form or shipped here frozen for 
canning. This is all on the market, before our catch for the year gets 
under way. Accordingly, we just get the leavings of the market. 
If there is a glut of tuna, our price is down before we start fishing and 
we are allowed to fish only enough to fill up what market here the 
Japanes could not fill with their catch. 

The Japanese catch of albacore is not supplementary to our catch, 
hor is it complementary. Our catch has now become sup plementary 
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to theirs. It has become their market entirely and we are permitted to 
fish only enough to catch what they cannot. 

If we are to have left an albacore fishery by Americans on the Pacific 
coast then we have to have a market to fish for and a price which will 
permit us to operate. Wedo not have this now. 

We cannot compete dollar for dollar with cheap Japanese labor. 
We cannot change the season during which our fish run. 

_ order to have a market when we have fish two things are necessary, 

A quota whi h will reserve a section of the American market to 
Pe an fishermen. 

Equal protection for all forms of tuna: Whether it be canned 
tuna—whether in brine or in oil, and whether light meat or white 
meat; frozen tuna, whether albacore, yellowfin, or skip): ick—and all 
other forms such as canned with lids off, loins, stamped out cuts ready 
for canning, et cetera. 

I have not bothered the committee with statistics. They will be 
found in Mr. Harold Cary’s statement. 

But I do bother the committee with this statement: Both political 
parties in the past several years have pledged that the working of 
the foreign trade policy will not be permitted to bring serious injury 
to an American industry. 

Our industry has been seriously injured by the foreign trade policy 
of the Government, it is being seriously injured, and it wilt be wiped 
out unless the Government takes remedial action. 

By every criterion placed by the Congress and the Executive on 
the word “serious,” we qualify as being seriously injured. We have 
laid this out in detail to the Congress and to the Tariff Commission. 
Mr. Cary has reexamined each of ‘these criteria anew in his statement. 

We are not getting relief from either the Executive or the Congress. 
While we have been engaged in a desperate struggle to stay alive this 
year the Executive, in a trade agreement with Japan, has bound frozen 
albacore in the free list and cut the tariff on canned tuna in oil by 20 
percent. 

We, the American albacore fishermen, appeal to you for remedial 
action. 

Thank you. 

Senator Macnuson. Mrs. Zeluff, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGE ZELUFF, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. ZeLurr. Senator, I happened to have been present at those 
meetings in Washington that Assemblyman Thomas was mentioning 
this morning. You asked if some particular people were present. 
Florence Kerlin was there at the meeting at which Herbert Hoover 
was present. Dr. Kalijarvi was there, Mr. Herrington—I don’t be- 
lieve that Mr. Herrington’s capacity is over—that is, I do believe that 
Mr. Herrington’s capacity is over this territorial waters question and 
not over the economic policy of the fishers. 

I would like to introduce an article which he wrote in the Com- 
pee: Fisheries Review of 1950 which outlined the progress of the 

Japanese industry and told us what was going to happen to our indus- 
try as a result of that. 

‘You also asked if the State Department was not aware of the seri- 
ousness of the situation. They are aware of it, but they prefer to 
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ignore it. The reason they can ignore it is because we don’t have 
any broad rine from ‘the Government covering all commercial 
fishing policies. 

Senator Magnuson. I would like very much to have that article 
that Mr. Herrington wrote. 

Mrs. Zevurr. | don’t have it here. 

Senator Magnuson. Will you see that we get it? 

Mrs. ZeLurF. Yes. 

I am Mrs. George Zeluff. I am speaking as a representative of 
the Tuna Fishermen’s Wives Emergency Committee of San Diego, 
a group organized last spring to help fight the increasing problem of 
Japanese imports and the effect these imports are having on our homes 
and families. 

Our husbands, fathers, and brothers are commercial tuna fisher- 
men. This means that there are many sacrifices that must be made 
by the families while our men are at sea for months at a time. The 
responsibility of the management of our homes, of representing our 
families in church, school, and community activities, of rearing our 
children to become good and useful citizens, rest preponderantly on 
the women of the fishing fleet. We are prepared to accept these sec 
rifices and all they entail, but we will not sit idly by and see our live- 
lihood sacrificed to a foreign nation, against whose labor costs we 
cannot hope to compete. 

The problem has been stated in preceding testimony. We would 
like for you to know how this situation has affected the largest number 
of people involved—the fishermen themselves, their homes and fam- 
ilies, and their thinking. 

Some families have had one paycheck this year. Our financial 
picture has never looked more depressing. We have round that no 
longer is our credit good. Those who are fortunate enough to have 
been able to put something aside for a rainy day find tha at this deluge 
of rain has depleted their savings. The men have found that jobs 
outside the fleet are unavailable, for the most part, for several reasons. 
During these tieups, before their fish has been unloaded, watches have 
to be kept 24 hours a day. Even if it were not for these rotating 
watches, other employers refuse to hire fishermen, because they feel 
that as soon as the vessels are able to put out to sea, the men would 
leave to go fishing. Before the cargo is discharged the trip is not 
considered completed, and the men are technically not unemployed, 
which means they are not eligible for unemployme nt insurance. 

All of this adds up to the fact that it has been almost impossible 
for the fishermen to supplement their income in other ways. As for 
turning to some other way of making a living, most of these men have 
spent all of their adult lives as fishermen, some of them following in 
the footsteps of generations of their families before them. They are 
not qualified for other types of employment. Many women have been 
forced to go to work, leaving their children behind in the care of 
whomever has been available, in order to have money to buy food and 
keep a roof over their heads. Debts and obligations have become 
delinquent, the standard of living has dropped, worries and the con- 
stant fears for the future have multiplied. Boatowners and fishermen 
have exhausted their bank credit, borrowed on their homes, borrowed 
from relatives, borrowed on their personal property. They have done 
everything they can to survive. Unless some relief is forthcoming, 
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they will be wiped out financially. This in a time when our national 
economy is a record peak. Do we not have the right to share this 
national prosperity / 

Tuna fishermen are not alone in their predicament. Other impor- 
tant segments of the United States fisheries have the same problem 
of imports—the New England people, the salmon and shrimp pro- 
ducers. Are these fisheries—these producers—not worthy of being 
maintained? Do they not make a worthwhile contribution to the 
national economy ¢ 

There is one important contribution which the vessels of the tuna 
fleet and the fishermen make now and have made gallantly in time 
of war—that is, to the defense of the United States. These crews 
have been alerted at the present time to keep a vigorous watch while 
at sea for any unidentified objects or ships, with orders to report any 
such incidents immediately to the proper authorities. 

At the beginning of World War II, tuna clippers and crews were 
immediately pressed into service, and served their country well and 
honorably, with not allof them returning. For example, within a few 
days after Pearl Harbor, the clipper Paramount and her crew were 
In the service of the United States Navy. Her duties included carry- 
ing ammunition and supplies to islands and ships. In 1942 President 
Roosevelt promised the families of the men on Guadalcanal turkey 
dinners for Christmas. The Paramount was given this assignment 
and sailed from Numea for Guadaleanal, escorted by two destroyers. 
Delivering ammunition to a submarine en route, they unloaded the 
supplies for the Christmas meals at Guadaleanal and made their way 
alone, unescorted, expendable at that point, to Numea. As they 
sailed into the harbor, where there was concentrated a goodly part 
of our Pacific fleet, each ship anchored there, from the smallest PT 
boat to the two first-line battleships, dipped their colors in salute to 
the little fish boat, Paramount, and her crew who had made good the 
promise of the President of the United States to his people. Tl 
Paramount was one of those vessels and men of the tuna fleet who 
did not return from the war. 

We understand the reasons behind our foreign policy insofar as 
trade with Japan is concerned—it is necessary to try to prevent her 
from trading with Communist nations, and indeed from becoming 
communistic herself. We ask if the United States intends to under- 
write the entire economy of Japan? We ask if the first line of defense 
against communism doesn’t begin at home? The worst enemies of a 
nation’s freedom are always within its borders. Everyone knows how 
the Communists operate—how they love to find a group of people in 
distress or who are suffering from some unjust situation, and infiltrate 
that group. Is it not logical to assume that they are even now circling 
this injured industry like a pack of wolves, awaiting the opportune 
moment to subtly creep in / 

All practical steps and avenues open to us have been taken—in 
vain. Now we are forced to rely on the merey of our Government. 
If trade concessions are made to other countries, then it is the duty 
and moral obligation of our Government to see that domestic industries 
do not suffer as a result of these concessions. 

The President has stated that no domestic industry shall suffer as a 
result of our foreign trade policy. This is his promise. How is the 
United States Government going to implement this promise? We 
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urge that some statement of policy y covering the commercial fisheries 
of the United States be forthcoming, that these fisheries be given some 
strong official voice in Washington. In particular we urge, we de- 
mand, that a quota on Japanese tuna imports be enacted in an equitable 
and effective manner. 

Senator MaGgnuson. Thank you, Mrs. Zeluff. IT am sure that the 
imposition of a fair quota or tariff on Japanese tuna, making a two- 
way street and a good agreement between the two countries, won't 
make Japan go communistic. If she is that close to going com- 
munistic, then there isn’t much chance. 

[To the audience:| I know you whe bear with me and understand. 
It has been « long day, but we are going to try and clean up here. We 
have only 2a few more witnesses, a lam sure some of the things 
that they have to say might have already been said, so if they will 
put their statements in the record we will show it in full. IT want to 
make a good record here to have with us when we eo back, and it 
would be very mue ‘he apprec ited by the Chair so that we can get thron ih 
here at a reasonable time. It is now after 6 o'clock or just about 
0 o'clock. 

Now, we have some more witnesses from San Diego. Mr. Balinger. 
You may be next. We will be glad to hear about you. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER BALINGER, OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Magnuson. Tell us about the employment. That is what 
vou want to tell us about, don't you ¢ 

Mir. BALINGER. Very happy to. to th best ot my ability, sir. 

Senator MsAGnt SON, I think you peopl ein the unions o wht to keep 
pretty close record of this. been use 1f and when this matter wal vets 
to the Tariff Commission, as pointed out by Cary, one of his criteria 
they use is the drop of employment in these cases. 

Mr. Banincer. Right. I will try my best, sir, to skip any statistic 
that have already been mentioned. 

My name is Lester Balinger. I am the secretary-treasurer of the 
Cannery Workers & Fishermen's Union of San Diego, Calif., affiliated 
with the Seafarers’ International Union of North America. Anecican 
Federation of Labor. This union represents approximately 1.650 
fishermen and approximately 750 cannery workers, who are employed 
in or about the San Diego area and who for many years have been 
engaged in fishing and canning tuna. I am testifying on behalf of 
my union in order to present our picture with reference to frozen and 
canned tunafish imported into the United States and to point out the 
disastrous impact of such importation upon our union members in 
the tuna canning and the tuna fishing industries of southern Cali 
fornia. This impact has increased so alarmingly, that this year has 
become the worst for the California tuna industries. 

The fishermen’s unit of my union, together with the International 
Association of Machinists, Lodge No. 389, A. F. of L.. re presenting a 
total of approximately 2.050 tuna fishermen members, man all the tuna 
clippers—commonly known as bait boats operating from the ports 
of San Diego and San Pedro. The tuna clipper fleet accounts for 
approximate ely 65 percent of all the tuna and tuna-like fish caught by 
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all the vessels operating out of southern California, whether or not 
the crews are union members, 

The crew members, represented by my union and the machinists in 
the tuna clipper fleet, are compensated for their fishing and sailing 
services on a share basis; that is, they share in a percentage of the net 
receipts from the sale of their c atch, with no guaranty in the event 
the gross receipts from their catch are less than the trip expenses. I 

can assure you there have been several such loss trips in the past few 
years, when there have been no trip net profits and no moneys realized 
at the end of the particular fishing voyages. 

Tuna fishing, in this and other respects, is a gamble, the same as 
farming used to be a gamble before the United States Government 
started subsidizing the farmers and the agriculture industry. <A fish- 
ing boat leaves port with a full crew, food supplies, and the necessary 
equipment to make a fishing trip of 60 to 90 days or more. Many 
times the fish don’t cooperate. If they do, then obviously it 1s neces- 
sary that the fishermen have a ready market for their boatload of fish 
if they aretosurvive. When our fishermen do make good fishing trips, 
they return to port only to find that large shipments of Japanese and 
other imported frozen tuna have arrived, substantially curtailing their 
market and making it necessary for them to wait long periods of time 
to unload. These waiting periods have become progressively longer, 
during which time the crew members must stand regular watches with- 
out extra pay. During these waiting periods they are legally ineligi- 
ble for unemployment to supplement their income. Last year some 
of these waiting periods between trips exceeded 3 months, while this 
vear many will be much longer. 

* In addition to these long waiting periods before unloading their 
catch, most of the boats, after unloading, must continue to idly remain 
in port for weeks, either tempor: arily or on & restricted rotation sys- 
tem. The tuna canneries in sc.ihern ( ‘alifornia are the sole pure chas- 
ing source of the catch of the tuna fleet, inasmuch as tunfish is not 
domestically consumed as a fresh fish to any degree. These canneries 
are unable to absorb the total of imported tuna and the maximum 
potential of the southern California tuna fleet. Because of purchasing 
imported frozen tuna at a lower price, the canneries are restricting the 
number of fishing trips of the various boats. Therefore, the members 
of the fleet are unable to work at full capacity, and they suffer a conse- 
quent substantial _ tilment of income. Thus, as a result of these 
large shipments of imported frozen tuna, mostly Japanese, the tuna 
fishing industry 1s in a critical, crippling ¢ ondition, with the southern 

California tun fishing fleet facing serious curtailment and _ possible 
bankrupt y. 

What is the basic underlying cause for this condition? Statistics 
show that as a result of an ever-increasing population and an intensive 
advertising campaign by the tuna industry, the American public is 
eating more tuna than ever before. 

And I would like to deviate, Mr. Chairman, from the record here. 

I heard the canners’ representatives mention the millions of dollars 
they have spent in advertising campaigns to sell tuna. The fishermen, 
[ can assure you, feel that they are the ones that have spent that money 
because every time they increased their advertising campaign, the 
price of fish was deducted accordingly, and the fisherman is eventually 
the one that pays the bill. 
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Tuna fishing is America’s largest food-fish industry. The amount 
of tuna caught by American fishermen and that packed by the tuna 
packing industry exceeds any other fish, including salmon. Canned 
tuna has become a staple item in the American diet, valuably supple- 
menting our supply of animal protein food with a delicious, nutritious, 
inexpensive product. Obviously, then, more tuna has been made avail- 
able than the domestic market can absorb, and the flooding of the 
American tuna market by tuna imports, uncontrolled by the United 
States, has been and still 1s the prime cause of this economic condition. 
Foreign fishing interests, principally Japanese and Peruvian, have 
taken advantage of the fact that frozen tuna can enter this country 
tariff and quota free and are flooding the market with their tuna 
catches, at a price below that at which our domestic tuna fishing fleet 
can operate profitably. 

According to the official Department of Commerce figures on the 
imports of frozen tuna, we have the following alarming uptrend : 


Year Period Gaoknad Year Period s nan 
Millions Millions 
1947 see _.....-| 12 months 9.2 1952 12 montl 69.0 
48 ‘ do 9.1 1953 do 0 
1949 opine A do 20. 6 1954 ae 1 ; 
1950... -cctinte ' do aw 56. 7 1955 Ist 8m t 115.2 
| -do sates 62.9 


These figures show 1954 imports to have been over 114 million 
pounds greater than either 1947 or 1948 imports, and when the figures 
are in for 1955, they will show an increase of 144 million pounds over 
either 1947 or 1948. It should be readily evident why 1955 is be- 
coming our worst year in the tuna industry of southern California, 
1955, the year when frozen tuna imports during the first 8 months 
were greater than the totals for the years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 
combined. 

Due to these increasing imports, there has been a progressively, 
disastrous downtrend in the share of the domestic tuna fishing in- 
dustry in the domestic market. The share of the domestic market, 
represented by our domestic fishermen, was 91.5 percent in 1948, 85.5 
percent in 1949, 70.9 percent in 1951, 59.3 percent in 1953, and an 
estimated 39.1 percent for this year. 

How are these statistics considered in terms of vessel operations? 
One way is to translate them into average clipper loads of 170 tons 
of tuna each. Calculated in this way, the 1947 imports amounted 
to 27 clipper trips; in 1949 they amounted to 61 clipper trips; in 1951 
they amounted to 185 clipper trips; in 1953 they amounted to 250 
clipper trips; in 1954 they amounted to 363 clipper trips: while in the 
first 8 months of 1955 they amounted to 339 clipper trips, which, on 
that same average, would mean about 452 clipper trips for the entire 
year 1955. And there is the source of our difficulty. In 8 years, ton- 
nage of frozen tuna imported has increased approximately 17 times. 

_The domestic tuna clipper fleet, when working under normal con- 
ditions, averaged four trips or more per vessel per year. There are 
now about 161 tuna vessels in this fleet, averaging closer to 3 trips a 
year. Our calculations indicate that the number of trips per vessel 
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of the domestic tuna fleet has been reduced over one-third since 
1950. Therefore, the imports of frozen tuna have directly replaced 
the domestic market of our vessels. 

Mr. C hairman, I would like to say as of this year the average is not 
even 2. It is slightly over 1. 

From all indications these reductions are only the beginning, for 
the Japanese fishing fleet is expanding very rapidly at ‘the expense 
of the American fishing fleet, and the U nited States Government is 
doing nothing about it. On the other h: and, our domestic fishing-fleet 
boats and the available fishing job opportunities have steadily de- 
clined. According to available figures, there were 2,730 job oppor- 
tunities on the tuna clippers in 1951. Note the marked, steady decline 
in job opportunities during the succeeding years: In 1952 there were 
2480 job opportunities: in 1958, 2,340; in 1954, 2,210; and in 1955, 
an estimated 2,090. During these same years, the number of ec 
in the tuna clipper fleet have declined from 199 in 1951 to 161 as of 
the present, with the resultant loss of net capacity tonnage from 
10.430 to 36.970. 

This alarming increase of imported frozen tuna, obviously, has 
meant a substantial reduction in income to our fishermen and their 
families. ‘To obtain the necessary picture, our union examined into 
the fishing income of its fishermen union members. The examina 
tion disclosed that the approximé ite average fishing net income for all 
classes of fishermen was $5,590 during the year 1949; $4,125 for 1951; 
$3,850 for 1953, and approximately $8, 340 for 1955, showing an ap- 
proximate reduction in fishing income during the past 6 years of over 

82,000 for each fisherman union member. Each fisherman is now 
averaging 38 percent less than his 1949 average, whereas the cost of 
living, measured during this same period by the Bureau of Labor 
Statisties of the United States Department of Labor, has risen. In 
addition to less fishing trips per year, the domestic fisherman has 
suffered four pay cuts in a row, as reflected in the selling price of fish 
being lowered from $350 a ton for yellowfin tuna to the present price 
of $270 a ton and from $320 a ton for skipjack tuna to $230 a ton, 
reductions which were effected to try to compete with the lower cost 
of living of the foreign fisherman, but which did not remedy the 
situation. The price of tuna has declined 30.6 percent since 1948 
and yet we cannot compete with foreign standards of living. 

(Questionnaires sent to the fishermen also show that they devote an 
average of 1314 hours per day, 7 days a week, to the performance of 
their cuties while at sea. The life of a fisherman at sea, away from 
his family and friends, is monotonous, limited, rigorous, and hazard- 
ous. THis work is never done, and he is subject to eall and duty each 
of the 24 hours of the day while at sea. Certainly his normal income 
does not constitute just payment under the American standard of 
living in view of his arduous and long hours, risks, and isolation while 
at sea, considering the generally acce :pted rates of pay for shorework- 
ers and the fact that they earn overtime after 40 hours of work a week 
and are usually free on weekends. 

Of further interest is the disclosure from these questionnaires that 
approximately 51 percent of the fishermen union members are veter- 
ans, Who have faithfully served the cause of their country. In return, 
they are deserving of that same consideration from the Government 
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for the protection and maintenance of their livelihood in their chosen 
tield of endeavor. 

The importation of frozen tuna thus vitally affects the domestic 
fisherman. This importation has been increasing consistently each 
vear, as seen from the official Department of Commerce figures, pre- 
viously set forth, and there is no reason to expect that it w ill not con- 
tinue to increase at a similar sharp rate in the years ahead, unless the 
flow of foreign frozen tuna into this country is arrested and controlled. 
The present situation must be remedied and alleviated, or our tuna- 
fishing industry will be destroyed. 

In order for the domestic tuna- fishing industry to stay in a healthy, 
evrowing condition, it is necessary for it to say ina position of com- 
petitive equality with the tuna fishermen of the countries from which 
tuna is imported. Equality can only be maintained by imposing 
restrictions or quotas on such imports, or obtaining a tar iff sufficiently 
high to equalize the difference in the production costs of our country 
and theirs. In our opinion, tariffs have not been and will not be as 
effective as restricted quotas. In the past, the Japanese interests have 
heen able to undersell our domestic producer, even with tariffs. Fur- 
thermore, in their ingenious ways, the Japanese have found loopholes 
in the administration of our tariff laws and have discovered ways 
to avoid tariffs and still import their products. As a result of these 
idiministration difficulties, legislative problems, the present attitude 
of the United States State Department to tariffs and certain local 
‘nterests of Members of the United States Senate, tariff increases are, 
i the opinion of the indust ry, hot the best solution. 

We believe the present critical condition can be simply and effec 

ively eliminated by obtaining restrictive quotas on the importation 
of frozen tuna. It should be apparent that the American market 
annot consume all the imported tunafish plus all that is caught by 

ie domestic fishermen. In fairness, setting a quota on imported 
list that is just to both Japan and the American fishermen would 
seem to be the sensible course to follow. 

I believe that a quota system can be effectively devised by our State 
Department which will both protect our domestic fishing and can- 
uing interests and further our international policy of encouraging 
trade without seriously injuring domestic industries. We have seen 
uch a system work with tung oil imported from Paraguay and 
\rgentina, and there is no reason why a similar plan can’t be worked 
with tuna imports. After the United States Tariff! Commission and 
the Senate Finance Committee held hearings on tuna imports in 1952 
the Japanese sent a delegation representing the Japanese tuna indus- 
try to the United States. Apparently even the Japanese were con- 
vinced that some restrictions were in order, as they voluntarily limited 
their imports into this country for a while. U nquestionably the 
threat of some type of restriction temporarily kept imports of tuna 
clown to some degree; however, those temporary restrictions were sub- 
se aly eliminated and disregarded. 

The Japanese and Peruvian fishermen operate on a much lower 
standard-of-living structure than our domestic fishermen. Obviously, 
the way the domestic fishermen can be competitive is to balance these 
differences in cost of production and standards of livi ing with quotas 
placed on the amount of such imports, so that there will be a ready 
a uilable market for the catch of the local fishermen. If the tuna 
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industry is to remain a strong and vigorous section of the food sup- 
pliers of this Nation so that our fishermen can achieve and maintain 
an adequate income under the American standard of living, we must 
have protection similar to that given the other parts of the United 
States food industry. 

Now, let us turn our attention briefly from tuna fishing to the can- 
ning of raw fish. The tuna canning industry of southern Cali- 
fornia represents several million dollars invested in plants and equip- 
ment and employs hundreds of men and women cannery workers, 
approximately 750 of whom belong to the cannery workers’ unit of 
the union I represent. The tuna-canning industry is supplied with 
both fish from domestic tuna fishing vessels and from frozen tuna 
importers. In addition, even though subject to a small tariff, imported 
canned tuna is becoming more accessible on the American market, 
thereby indicating that the amount of tariff on canned tuna is in- 
sufficient and needs upward revision or quotas placed thereon. As 
with tuna fishing, the operations of the domestic canner are reduced 
to the same extent that his tuna is replaced by imported canned tuna, 
with the resultant reduction of income and employment to the domestic 
cannery worker. Due to various conditions, including this increase 
in imported canned tuna, as well as combined marketing plans, in- 
creased production methods and other, the number of tuna canners 
in the San Diego area has decreased from 6 to 2, with a decrease in 
employment of cannery workers from approximately 2,200 3 years 
ago to 1,100 at the present. 

This condition has also meant a reduction in earnings to our tuna 
cannery workers and their families in the last 3 years of more than 
a third, because their productive working time has suffered a pro- 
portionate reduction. 

While this statement has been concerned, in the main, with imported 
frozen tuna rather than canned tuna, I do not mean to minimize the 
impact of the importation of canned tuna. As a union, we are as 
interested in preventing large quantities of canned tuna being dumped 
into the United States as we are frozen tuna. I have talked mostly 
of imported frozen tuna, because at this time frozen tuna is the No. 
1 problem and constitutes by far the foremost threat to our tuna in- 
dustry. At the present, imported canned tuna has not reached as 
critical a problem as frozen tuna imports, but regardless whether it 
comes in the can or frozen, it is equally damaging to the United States 
fishermen. When it comes in the can it is also directly damaging to 
the United States canner and the cannery workers. 

Canneries cannot operate without a supply of fish. Before this 
influx of imported frozen tuna, the domestic canning industry re- 
ceived practically its entire supply of fish from the domestic ‘fleet. 
These canneries, from the import figures, have substantially increased 
their usage of imported frozen tuna and will, to that extent, become 
dependent upon that supply of imported tuna, if a part of the do- 

mestic fleet is reduced for lack of an adequate market. If such oc- 
curs and if the tuna canners become dependent upon operations of a 
foreign tuna fishing industry, the national economy and welfare would 
be left unprotected against exploitation and high prices from abroad. 

Thus, if Japanese ‘and other imported fish is permitted to replace 
our domestic supply, duty free and without restriction, to the eventual 
monopoly of foreign interests and the elimination of "American com- 
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petition, I have no doubt that the price would be increased to the 
American consumer in excess of what he is now paying. There could 
even be a cessation of that source of fish supply at a time of vital 
emergency—a condition which could be detrimental to our increasing 
population. 

[ have another thought regarding the value to the United States 
Goverment of the tuna fleet, which is registered and documented 
under the flag of the United States—a value, which must be kept in 
mind in ev aluating the problems created by the importation of frozen 
and canned tuna. During World War II, many of the tuna clippers 
and their crews were taken over by the United States Navy for the pur- 
pose of supply ships to various islands. I am told they did a mar- 
velous job, and, in fact, the Navy thought enough of this type of ship 

that they built several along the lines of the tuna clipper and used 
the m during World War If. Thus, the tuna fleet operating under 
the United States flag is both a complement to our maritime policy 
ind stands as a floating reserve in the event of hostilities, with no cost 
tothe Government. If permitted to operate on an economically sound 
basis, they will continue to be available and can be pressed into 
immediate service in the event of a war. In their quest for fish, 
the tuna clippers are in international waters off the cost of various 
Central and South American countries. They thus serve as eyes 
for the United States Government in this respect, and any unfriendly 
or unusual movement in these territories can be immediately reported 
to the proper authorities by means of the ship’s radio system. 

Senator Magnuson. The Japanese did that during the war, too. 
The chairman was on the first Tokyo raid and we got caught by a 
tuna clipper. They spotted us first, and we had to let them go sooner 
than we expected. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Barrncer. In concluding, we do not ask for special protection 
or favors, but only equal, competitive protection. We strive for 
being on a par with competition, working under quotas to protect 
our tuna fishermen and cannery workers, in view of all our objectives 
personal and national, which will keep the American tuna fishing and 
tuna canning industries alive and protected and still encourage trade, 
leaving some of the market for other countries. Protection is needed 
and vital to our domestic tuna industries, the many incidents of which 
reach out into every business activity common to the community and 
extend into almost every walk of life. Our domestic tuna fishing 
and canning industries should not be given away. 

Senator Maanvson. Mr. Balinger, ‘do you know of any reports— 
or would this be in the realm of reasonable possibility—th: it if the 
price of tuna keeps going down and some of these people just try to 
operate on a shoestring, that they might go out and attempt to hire 
some foreign crews? 

Mr. Barincer. That is a very great possibility. The fact of the 
matter is, Mr. Chairman, that 1s happening right at this particular 
time. Some of the San Diego clippers are sailing out of Peru now 
although they are registered “under the American “flag, with 2 and 3 
American crew members and the rest Peruvian. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Balinger. 

Mr. Barrncer. Mr. Chairman, there is one other remark I would 
like to make on behalf of the Seafarer’s International Union. 
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Senator MaGnuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Baurncer. 1 change hats now. The Seafarers’ International 
Union, as you know, is very interested in all fisheries, not only the tuna 
fishing part of the fish industry in the United Sti ites, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union feels that the United States Government, 
like all other governments that have fisheries, should very definitely 
adopt a policy or have a policy statement regarding their fisheries, and 
that is something we haven’t had, and I know that most other countries 
that have fisheries are very proud of it. They try in every way to 
protect it and expand it, and that certainly can’t be said of the Ameri- 
can Government as far as their fisheries are concerned, and we would 
like to reserve the right to file a brief, sir, along that line. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I appreciate that suggestion, and I want 
to say that personally I think that the time is ripe for a basic fishery 
act such as the basic Merchant Marine Act, the basic agricultural acts, 
and everything else, and I am going to try and t: ake the suggestion 
[ made in the 1950 bill and enlarge upon it and get something in front 
of the committee that we could work on and see if we can’t awaken 
Congress to the passage of some basic fisheries legislation. 

Mr. Batincer. We will be very happy to cooperate with you, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I think all unions all over the country, and the 
grange, and everyone else, will be happy to cooperate. 

Mr. Bauincer. Thank you very muc h for your courtesy. 

(Additional statement of Mr. Balinger as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LESTER BALINGER, REPRESENTING THE SEAFARERS’ INTERNATION AI 
Union oF Nortu AMERICA, A. F. or L. 


My name is Lester Balinger. I am a vice president of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, A. F. of L., and I am representing that union 
in this statement. 

As you know, | appeared personally in San Pedro and testified in the capacity 
of secretary and treasurer of the Cannery Workers and IFishermen’s Union of 
San Diego, Calif., affiliate of the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 
\. F. of L.: all of my remarks at that time were directed to the problems of 
the tuna fisheries of the west coast. This statement and the recommendations 
it contains deal with the entire American fisheries including the tuna fishery, 
which together with our many affiliated unions represent thousands of members 
who are dependent in their respective branch, on the American fisheries for a 
livelihood. 

Besides our affiliate unions providing labor for the American merchant marine, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, A. F. of L., is comprised 
of affiliate unions providing labor for the several sea fisheries of the United 
States as well as for many of the fish-canning and other fish-processing industries 
which are based upon those fisheries, vessels manned by our affiliated union 
members operate in the New England fisheries reaching as far as Newfoundland, 
in the fisheries of the Middle Atlantic States, in the shrimp fishery of the Gulf 
of Mexico, in the tuna fisheries of the eastern Pacific ranging from the United 
States to Peru, in the halibut fishery of the North Pacific ranging from California 
to the Bering Sea, and in the salmon and related fisheries of Alaska. 

Our international therefore has broader geographical representation in the 
fisheries of the Nation than has any other organization in the United States, 
and for this reason we are uniquely able to view the overall economic conditions 
of the fisheries of the United States. It is from this general overall view that I 
will speak, leaving it to the representatives of the several specific fisheries to 
present the specific statistics of the separate fisheries. 

The sea fisheries have a quality about them which sets them off from all of 
the other industries of the country. The raw material of the industry, the fish 
themselves, is the common property of all nations until it is reduced to the pos- 
session of one by reason of it being found in the international common of the 
high seas. This quality has been emphasized in later years by the development 
in several countries of long-range fishing vessels that are capable of making 
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individual fishing trips of 8,000 and 10,000 miles and of 4 or 5 months’ duration 
without touching port. Furthermore, the cods, haddock, herring, and flat fish 
ure substantially the same on both sides of the North Atlantic, shrimp similar to 
those found off our Southern States are being fished increasingly off other coun- 
tries in similar latitudes around the world, the same tunas are found through- 
out that tropical and subtropical Pacific, the salmon, crab, and halibut resources 
of both sides of the North Pacific are substantially identical, and from a geo 
graphical viewpoint they are about equally available to Asiatic and North Ameri 
can fishermen. 

Thus in the case of each of our large fisheries the identical raw material is 
either as fully available to foreign fishermen as it is to our own or substantially 
identical products are even more available to the foreign fishermen than to ours. 
The high-seas fishermen of the world also have many economic factors in com- 
mon Which are imposed on them in roughly equal proportions by the comunon 
factor they face—the sea. Large seaworthy vessels are needed which require 
large initial investments, large annual repair and refitting costs, and large in 
surance payments. Highly skilled workmen are required; Common labor will 
not do the job efficiently. Food and fuel for the long voyages bulk large in the 

sts of doing business. In some fisheries the cost of gear is a large continuing 
item. Thus in any high-seas fishery the cost of doing business is largely out of 
the control of the individual fisherman. The initial cost of the vessel and gear, 
their repair and replacement, their insurance, the cost per unit of labor, the 
food and fuel cost, are established by the standard of living in the home port 
or the nation of origin and not by the individual fisherman, That fisherman 
who operates from a nation where there is a high standard of living will have a 
higher cost per unit of production than the fisherman who operates from a nation 
having a lower standard of living, if the two fishermen operate with equal effi 

ency. There are only two ways in which a fisherman’s living in a high standard 
of-living country can compete with the fisherman’s living in the low standard-of 

ving country: they can either make his efliciency sufficiently greater than that 
of his competitor so as to even out the cost per unit of production, or have his 
market area protected by barriers to his competitor which will absorb or defect 
his competitor’s economic advantage which derives from the lower standard of 
living in which he operates. 

Among the large fishing nations of the world the United States has, by a con- 
siderable margin, the highest standard of living. In the 10 years since the war 
the general economy of the United States has forged ahead so rapidly in compari- 
son with the rest of the world, and the standard of living has advanced so rapidly 
in comparison with the rest of the world that the cost of doing business for 
the United States high-seas fishermen has risen more sharply with respect to 
his foreign competitor then he could counteract by increasing his relative effi 
ciency. In this same 10-year period other factors of large effect have been at 
work to further increase the advantage of foreign fishermen over American 
fishermen in the United States market: among these are the following: 

1. The high desirability among foreign countries to earn dollar exchange 
has led several of the major fishing countries to encourage the export of 
fish commodities to this country by direct subsidy, by indirect subsidy, or 
by economic aids of several sorts to their fishermen far beyond the scope 
of those given by the United States to its fishermen. 

2. This has been a period when free trade has been a fetish in the United 
States Congress. Tariffs have been reduced sharply and quotas have been 
abhorred. Thus much of the small protection which the Tariff Act offered 
the domestic fishermen has vanished. Not only has this been affected by 
the free traders but the manipulation of tariffs by them has shifted the trade 
in fishery products back and forth among commodities, and has encouraged 
the development of the same commodities in such erratic fashion that 
several of the fishery markets of the United States have been kept in a 
continually upset and unstable condition. In the various Tariff Commission 
Committee for Reciprocity Information and Trade Agreement Committee 
hearings the advice and information provided by the several branches of the 
domestic fisheries have been so consistently ignored and overriden as to 
give many people in the domestic fishery the impression that the United 
States Government has a vindictive urge to do away with its fishermen 
and fisheries and to penalize them out of business for being as efficient as 
they are. 

3. Great improvements have been made in the transoceanic transporta- 
tion of perishable fish commodities with resultant reduction in the cost of 
such transportation over long distances. 
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4. The problems of disposing of ever-growing farm surpluses in the United 
States Government has led to subsidies, aids in marketing, credit aids, and 
other economic aids being granted by the United States Government to the 
producers of land-grown protein foods in such large measure as to work 
to the serious competitive disadvantage of United States producers of sea- 
grown protein foods. 

5. The desires of the United States, during this period to aid in building 
the protein food producing capacity of the free world, to rebuild war-torn 
economies of the free nations and to establish the economies of these coun- 
tries have led to great expenditures from the United States Treasury to aid 
and build up the sea fisheries of many friendly nations. This has been done 
directly through the United States own point 4 (or technical assistance) 
programs and through the technical assistance programs of the United 
Nations. Tens of millions of dollars have been spent in these programs 
around the world. They have been undertaken and fostered largely with- 
out regard to their effect upon United States fisheries. Consequently these 
programs where successful have often disrupted foreign markets for the 
product of American fisheries and in other instances have fostered those 
fisheries directly aimed at the American market with no thought for the 
direct nutritional need of the country in which the aid program was 
initiated. 

6. At the same time the growing national debt, the growing cost of national 
defense, and the growing cost of foreign-aid programs have led the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress to be reluctant in providing funds for the 
development of domestic fisheries. Not only has the United States lagged 
far behind other fishing countries in providing services to cut down the cost 
per unit of production in the fisheries; it has been stingy—even miserly in 
providing research needed for achieving conservation in fisheries where 
conservation is needed. 

Under the sledge hammer blows of these several factors repeated steadily 
one season after another and year following year the great fisheries of this 
Nation have been brought to their knees. The fisheries for vitamin oils have 
ulmost entirely disappeared from the American scene and it has been scarcely 10 
vears since the United States was urging its fishermen to scour to seas for 
fishes of high vitamin oil content. The whole conomy of Alaska has been put in 
bad shape by the diminution of earnings in its principal industry, the fisheries. 
The great fisheries of New England have steadily shrunk during this period 
when the products which they yield (fillets, fish sticks, ete.) have enjoyed a 
phenomenal increase in market. During this period the total market for tuna 
in the United States has approximately tripled but the share of the market 
held bv the domestic tuna, producer has steadily decreased until the tuna- 
producing industry of the United States is sick almost unto death. The shrimp 
industry which grew and prospered after the war has now leveled off, and grow- 
ing imports of shrimp indicate that there is only a short period to wait until the 
shrimp fishery follows the path toward economie dissolution which the New 
England trawl fisheries, the west coast tuna fisheries, and the North Pacific 
Salmon fisheries have already been pushed into. 

The consequence of these factors at work has been that during a period of 
unparalleled expansion in the economic welfare of industry in the United States 
the domestic fishing industry not only has not shared in that expansion, but it has 
shrunk, and it gives every impression of continuing to shrink into oblivion. 

We believe that all segments of the economy should participate equally in the 
general prosperity. We believe that the strength of the economy is a measure 
of the strength of the Nation, and that that strength must be based on a varied 
as Well as healthy economy. We believe that in the present uncertainty of peace- 
ful condition in the world the potential military value of the fishing industry, 
both as food producer and the producer of a ready trained seagoing personnel is 
as great now as it has been in each of the wars in which this Nation has 
participated and yet the United States Government not only is placidly permit- 
ting its sea fisheries to decay, but is unconsciously aiding and abetting that 
decay and destruction in many ways by the impact of its actions under wholly 
unrelated policies upon the commercial fisheries. 

This process of dissolution of our fisheries has gone so far that if the trend 
is to be reversed it must be done so by bold swift action rather than with a wait 
and see attitude and lots of promises. 

In the first instance it is necessary that the United States adopt a policy with 
respect to its commercial fisheries. We recommend that the Congress by joint 
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resolution declare its intent that the commercial fisheries of this country, as a 
measure of national security and in promotion of the general economic welfare, 
shall be kept in as healthy an economic condition as the rest of the food-producing 
economy of the Nation in a manner which will have the least adverse effect upon 
foreign trade. Without such a statement of policy by the Congress we believe 
that the Executive will continue to let the welfare of the commercial fisheries 
flounder. 

Secondly, we recommend that provision be made for the adequate implementa- 
tion of such policy within the executive branch of the Government by the con- 
solidation of the governmental functions related to the commercial fisheries in 
an administrator on a policymaking level of the Government. We believe that 
this administrator should be at no less a level than an Assistant Secretary of an 
executive department. If this is not done we believe that the problems of the 
commercial fisheries cannot be adequately dealt with in the Executive. 

Thirdly, we recommend that this Assistant Secretary with his functions be 
placed in the Department of Commerce. We recommend this for many reasons 
among which are the following : 

1. For many years the commercial fisheries function of the Government 
resided in the Department of Commerce and during that long period the 
commercial fisheries grew and prospered. 

2. The first Hoover Commission for the reorganization of Government 
recommended a shift of the executive functions related to the commercial 
fisheries to the Department of Commerce. 

3. It is the primary functions of the Department of Commerce to attend 
to the economic well-being of the domestic industries of the Nation. This 
provides an atmosphere of understanding of commercial problems on the 
part of its administrators and employees that is difficult to diagram or 
describe but which we hold to be very important. 

4. We believe most of the fishing industry of the country desires the De- 
partment of Commerce to have this function, and this general feeling will 
generate the close cooperation between Government and industry which is 
desired and necessary to solve the grave problems of the industry. 

d. The Department of Commerce, while not desirous of empire building, 
we believe to be sympathetie to and understanding of the problems of this 
industry and to accepting these functions. 

Fourthly, we recommend that this new office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for the Commercial Fisheries be given adequate functions and powers 
to carry out the above-mentioned and, hoped for, policy of the United States to 
aid its commercial fisheries. All of the domestic functions and duties with 
respect to the commercial fisheries now existing in the Executive should be 

sted in this office some of these existing functions, should be enlarged and 
strengthened, and, no doubt, some new ones should be added. 

Without attempting to fully outline or define the duties and responsibili- 
ties of such an office we feel that it should have four well-balanced and strong 
egments, one dealing with the economic needs of the industry, the second with 
ie scientific research needs of the industry, the third with the foreign aspects 
f the industries problems, and the fourth with the conservation manage- 
ent of such fisheries as require such management and are the responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government. 

The economic branch of the office should be equipped (1) to engage in 


lequate economic research and reporting so as to keep the Government 


and industry well advised as to production and marketing trends, (2) to 
provide loan credit facilities similar to those provided by the Farm Credit 
Administration and the banks for cooperatives to the farmers and the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission to the merchant marine, (3) marketing and _ stor- 

facilities similar to that provided by the Department of Agriculture for 
perishable farm products under similar conditions, (4) and facilities for pro- 
viding proper attention to prevent serious injury to branches of the domes- 
tie industry from imports. 

The natural sciences research branch of the office should have extensive 
and well financed facilities for research aimed at two separate ends: the 
provision of information as to ocean and wind currents and fish movement 
designed to provide the fisherman with knowledge which will permit him to 
lower his cost of operation by locating fish quicker, and to provide the in- 
formation needed to know when conservation measures are needed and what 
measures are most appropriate. 
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The foreign activities branch of the office should be equipped adequately 
to— 

1. Report foreign production and marketing trends in competitive 
products. 

2. Provide representation on international fisheries commissions, to which 
the United States belongs. 

Provide stable and adequate representative to specialized fisheries 
meetings called by the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States and their specialized agencies, 

4. Provide integration planning and supervision of technical assistance 
programs for fisheries in foreign countries. 

5. Provide adequate fisheries representation in the formulation of trade 
policy and the carrying out of trade-agreement negotiations where fisher 
ies Commodities are involved. 

The managerial functions of the office should be adequately staffed and 
financed to carry out the managerial functions which the Federal Government 
has with respect to the commercial fisheries of Alaska and under the several! 
international fisheries conventions to which the United States is a party. 

From members of the several specific domestic fisheries to which the separate 
unions of the Seafarers’ International Union of North America provide labor the 
committee has heard of the special needs that each has and the special relief 
each needs. Beyond a doubt each separate fishery has different problems, but 
the general problem that they all have is that the fishermen in each are not making 
money and the fishery is going down hill. We belief that this general problem 
is related to a lack of policy with respect to the commercial fisheries of the 
Nation in the United States Government and to a lack of central office in the 
Government at a policymaking level adequately staffed and financed to implement 
such a policy. 

We believe that the special problems of the separate fisheries cannot and will 
not be settled and rectified any better in the future than they have been in the 
past by a piecemeal attack upon them. 

We believe that the general problem of the economic welfare of the commercial 
tisheries of the country has to be attacked at the root before the separate fisheries 
can be aided and we earnestly hope that the members of this committee will 
seek to have the recommendations which we have listed herein, adopted by the 
Senate and the Congress, so the fishermen and the many thousands of shore 
workers who are dependent on the great American fisheries for a livelihood may 
have full employment and the industry in general may recover from its long 
illness. 


Senator Magnuson. Now, Mr. Mansell and Cliff Weitz, both of them 
machinists. You both have the same tvpe of statement / 

Mr. MAnsewn. One statement, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, that is fine. We will be glad to hear 
from you. 


STATEMENT OF EARL MANSELL, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mansety. Mr. Senator, my name is Earl Mansell. I am presi 
dent of lodge 389 of the International Association of Machinists, 
A. F. of L., commonly termed the Tuna Clipper Engineers. 

We want in the record that we concur with the facts set forth by 
Mr. Harold Cary of the American Tuna Boat Association. 

We represent the International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
No. 389, A. F. of L., a labor organization whose members are em- 
ployed as engineers and assistant engineers aboard the tuna clippers 
operating from the port of San Diego, Calif., and San Pedro, Calif. : 
and as general machinists, marine machinists, marine pipefitters, 
marine welders, and helpers in the boatyards located in San Diego, 
Calif. 

Engineers mentioned in this statement, with fishermen who are 
members of the Cannery Workers and Fishermen’s Union of San 
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Diego, Seafarers International Union, A. F. of I... man these tuna 
c lippers under a collective bargaining agreement with each individual 
clipper and its owners, in complane e with Labor Man: igement Rela- 

tions Act of 1947. 

The modern tuna clippers are very complex vessels and have more 
different kinds of machinery than most large freighters and passenger 
liners; such as, up to 1,800- horsepow er diesel reversible main engines ; 
2))- horsepower diesel electric generators of which each vessel has 2; 
fresh-water evaporators; refrigeration compressors, capi able of keep- 
ing 500 tons of fish at 0 ‘arenheit ; 1: arge 12-inch centrifugal pumps 
to keep the bait fish alive; many smaller electric pumps for circulating 
cooling bilge and fire work; automatic pilots; mechanical steering: 
radar; long-range, 2-way radio; electronic sounding machines; and 
many other electronic devices, So it follows that the deck and eng- 
neering officers on these vessels must be skilled in several lines in order 
to operate and maintain these vessels. 

During the past year, we have lost around 100 of these licensed 
engineers, due to the fact that they can command more pay on the 
beach for their talents than they can earn on the tuna fishing boats. 
They are not paid wages for their easiees but share in the net receipts 
from the sale of fish, as provided in United States Code, title 46, 
section 531, Revised Statute 4391. There is no guaranty in the event of 
«a broken trip in which the value of the catch fails to cover the expense 
tems, such as food, licenses, fuel, and so forth. In this case, the 

shermen, after being at sea 2 to 3 months, owe the boat for their sh: are 
of the loss, on their return to port. 

The tuna clippers also stand as a reserve auxiliary fleet ready to 
answer the call to colors as they did in World War LI when the Armed 
lorces commissioned the vessels and crews for interisland service in 
the South Pacific. The tuna clippers hauled perishable provisions 
from the supply ships and depots to the frontlines and the fighting 
ships. 

About 50 percent of our union members are veterans who have 
faithfully served the cause of their country and who are deserving of 
consideration for the protection and maintenance of their livelihood. 
Some are owners of small boats fishing for albacore. They pay Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes to help defray the cost of our Government. 

We will not elaborate on the amount of fish canned, amount im- 
ported, et cetera, as other members of the tuna industries will supply 
these figures. 

We, therefore, make our plea for relief of our members, to try to 
protect their homes and to properly feed their families on an American 
level, by soliciting help from our Government in the form of a quota 
system, quota and tariff, or a subsidy to protect us from importations 
which are increasing each year. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Mansetn. I would like to say that on a personal angle there 
is one topic that hasn't been touched upon, and as an alternative meas- 
ure, or as an aid, we would suggest that some type of legislation be 
enacted requiring that the label carry where the product came from. 
We feel that the unions could then go out and prove that the public 
will buy the American product. 

Thank you for asking us in. 
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Senator Macnuson. Mr. Kovalcheck of the National Marine Ter- 
minals. I think he has filed a statement. 

And then Mr. Roberts of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Carsten. I am not Mr. Roberts. However, will speak on his 
behalf. 

Senator Macnuson. Mr. Mansell, I would like to ask you one thing 
before Mr. Carsten gives his statement. 

I think that last “suggestion could be done by the Federal Trade 

Commission. Why don’t you unions send a request to us in the com- 
mittee and we will explore the matter with the Trade Commission 
as to whether they could do that administratively. They have the 
basic atuhority to require labeling. 
_ Mr. Mansetxi. We would be happy to try anything you suggest, 
Senator. We have made repeated requests to W ashington. We have 
opened doors, we have appeared before committees and commissions, 
and if you can give us any help, God help you. 

Senator Macnuson. First of all I want to ask the Trade Commis- 
sion if they think they have the authority to do it, and if they say 
they do have the authority, why, then we can ask them why they don’t 
do it, and then we can start from there. 

Mr. Mansetu. Thank you. 

Senator Macnuson. And if we get enough support behind it, why, 
if they have the authority to do it, we might be able to get that done 
as far as the labeling. 

Mr. Mansetx. Will we hear from you or will you—— 

Senator Magnuson. We better hear from you. 

Mr. Mansett. All right, sir, thank you. 

Senator Magnuson. Go head, Mr. Carsten. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID CARSTEN, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Carsten. My name is David H. Carsten. I am president of 
Allied Tuna Industries, of San Diego, and manager of the Boat and 
Harbor Co. of San Diego. Allied Tuna Industries is an organ- 
ization composed of a group of San Diego businessmen dedicated to 
the problems of the tuna industry, the farmers of the sea. Its mem- 
bers represent 29 different or ganizations, such as banks, marine chan- 
dlers, marine suppliers, shipy ards, insurance, grocers, and so forth. 
We are very disturbed at our Gov ernment 

Senator Magnuson. Excuse me for interrupting there. Do I un- 
derstand that you want to put in a statement from Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Hamlin, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. C hapman ? 

Mr. Carsten. We are going to put in statements from Mr. Harri- 
son, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Chapman, if he desires. 

(Statement of Mr. Hamlin is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. HAMLIN 


My name is William R. Hamlin. I reside at 1609 Rosecrans, San Diego, and 
am manager of Frank M. Perry Co. 

In our opinion the principal problem which has confronted all of the suppliers 
to the tuna industry has been the difficulty of collections, and more specifically 
the difficulty in obtaining suitable financing for the operation of our own busi- 
ness pending payment of the amounts due us. To use our agency as an exam- 
ple—the last year our past due accounts receivable represented approximately 
43 percent of the total, this year the amount past due has been approximately 
77 percent. The basis for classifying as past due is that date on which we 
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must pay the insurance underwriters. This, of course, is a result of the fact 
that the bait-boat fleet landed $18 million less fish than in 1954. 

The tuna boats have been greatly affected in various ways in the negotiation 
of insurance on their vessels. All underwriters place great emphasis on the 
financial condition of the risk which they accept. The principal reason for this 
being that if the vessel owners are not able to show a profit they are unable 
to maintain their vessel in a manner which minimizes the danger of claims 
during the policy period. As profits dwindle or become nonexistant the rates 
demanded by the insurance companies naturally will be raised to compensate for 
the poor maintenance and if the situation becomes critical the underwriters will 
refuse to accept the risk at any rate. Several tuna boats have already been 
forced to accept limited coverage which leaves the owners exposed to serious 
financial loss in the event of a serious claim. 

Any rating of an insurance risk is based in large part upon the ability of the 
underwriters to spread the risk among various insureds. In the past few years 
the number of boats in the tuna fleet has declined from 214 to 165; therefore, 
giving the underwriters a smaller basis on which to spread their risk and there 
is no likelihood, under the present circumstances, that this trend will be reversed. 

Coincidentally, with the decline in the number of vessels there has been a 
natural increase in average age of vessels as few vessels are being built to re- 
place those lost and retired from service. Accompanying this increase in age 
of vessel there is a natural decline in the value of the vessels at risk not only 
from a standpoint of old age, but also due to the effect of the economic situation 
of the tuna industry which also results in a depression of value. The age of a 
vessel and her value are two of the prime bases on which rates are promulgated. 
Several years ago a movement was started to improve the tuna vessels so that 
rates could be reduced, and for a short period of time this effort was extremely 
successful. In fact, rates on many classes of boats were substantially reduced. 
However, in the past few years we have been fortunate to avoid large rate 
increases and under the circumstances can see iittle hope for any rate reductions. 

It has been our personal experience that the American market for insurance 
on tuna vessels has greatly diminished in the past few years. Recently we sub- 
mitted a vessel to the American underwriters for the placement of $400,000 
insurance. We were advised that the American market was unable to place 
this amount. In past years $400,000 would have presented little, if any, prob- 
lem to the American group. The above-mentioned facts have not as yet dras- 
ticnlly influenced placement of tuna-vessel insurance, however, every trend 
present indicates that insurance will be more and more difficult to obtain and 
at increasingly higher rates, if some protection is not granted the American 
tuna industry against foreign imports. 

Mr. Carsten. We are very disturbed at our Government for its lack 
of action, broken promises and leading us up blind alleys. We are 
accustomed to the thought of broken promises when we think of that 
country across the oceans. We do not feel that any American labor 

r business should be forced to compete with forign labor where, in 
al cases, the foreign-labor cost will not even approximate half the 
taxes paid by American labor. 

Various members of Allied Tuna Industries here today will relay 
to you and your committee some of their business problems brought 
about entirely by the unrestricted imports of tuna and tunalike fish, 
mainly from Japan. These gentlemen are John Harrison, general 
manager of San Diego Marine Harbor, William Hamlin, manager of 
an insurance company, Robert Bennet, general manager of C ampbell 
Machine Co., and Dr. C hapman, prov ided he wishes to speak. 

Senator, your help in this crisis is greatly appreciated and sorely 
needed. Thank you very much. 

Senator Maanuson. Thank you. We will put your statements in 
the record. 

Dr. C hapmi in, do you want to say something ? 

Dr. Carman. Yes, sir. I want about 30 seconds of your time, 
Senator. 
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Senator Magnuson. Well, you have had 30 seconds on many 


occasions. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILBERT M. CHAPMAN, OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Cuapman. I just want to say one thing: That we appreciate 
tremendously your coming down to San Pedro and giving us the 
time that you have. We get an awful lot of mileage out of you for a 
Senator from up north, and we certainly do appreciate it, and I know 
that I speak on behalf of all the fishermen in the United States as well 
as us down here that we tremendously appreciate the help you have 
given us inthe Congress. That isall I have tosay. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. Now, we have only 2 witnesses 
left, and they promised to be ae 3 minutes each. 

Is Irving Robinson here? I understand he has left. The record 
will be open for him. He is a San Pedro merchant. He probably 


wants to tell us about the bills. 
And then Mr. Hix. He is not here. The record will be open for 


him. 
Well, Stanley, you can come up and sum up. Stanley Brummel. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY BRUMMEL, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. BrumMen. Senator, I want to express the same views as Mr. 
Chapman for the industry in San Pedro. I know that all of these 
people are tired, that you are tired and are probably hungry, and I 
am hungry, too, by the w: Lv, SO instead of taking any more of your 
time, I would like to just file my brief, and again thank you and your 
committee for your great help down here. I want to thank you 
again. 

( Brief referred to is as follows :) 

COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN’S INTER-INSURANCE EXCHANGE, 
San Pedro, Calif., November 1, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Str: Reference is made to the current hearings you are conducting in the 
matter of the economic impact on the Pacific coast due to the importation of 
fresh, frozen, and canned fish of all kinds. 

Sincerely desiring an equitable solution to the problem facing the commercial 
fishing industry on the Pacific coast and the many other types of businesses 
directly affected by a success or failure, and at the same time realizing the 
need to help the less fortunate people achieve a balanced economy, we respect- 
fully submit the following for consideration by your Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee: 

(1) That the Government of the United States classify commercial fishing as 
an essential industry in time of war, making immediate use of the tuna vessels 
and their trained crews as a part of the national defense. These vessels in the 
past have been used for coastal defense and refrigeration carriers for the Armed 
Forces, and for food and perishable items. Also, these vessels and crews are 
used in the production of fish as a staple food under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(2) That according to the latest figures of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the United States Customs Department the importation of 
fresh and frozen tuna and tunalike fish and canned tunafish primarily from 
Japan has increased rapidly in the past 6 years. In 1949 the imports amounted 
to only 3 percent of the total United States consumption. Each and every year 
thereafter the imports have risen and in 1954 it had risen to 42 percent of the 
total United States consumption. Through July 1955 it has already amounted 
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to 46 percent of the total United States consumption. This increase in imports 
in turn robbed the American fisherman from the market which in the past had 
been his. Also it should be stated that during this same period from 1949 to 
the present, each and every year the fishing vessels have not been able to deliver 

as much fish as they could produce due to the fact that these vessels have been 
tied up alongside the wharf or on some type of a rotation basis. These fishing 
vessels were forced to tie up so that the domestic canneries and processors of 
fish could process fish which had been imported. The consequence has been 
that year after year American vessels have been forced to deliver fewer catches 
und in this way cut the earning power of both the owner and the crew. 

(3) The northern salmon fishing, especially in the False Pass-Bering Sea 
area, is also in great danger and should receive immediate investigation and 
protection. We particularly call your attention to the fact that since the 
Japanese fishing fleets have been operating in international waters our own 
commercial fishing boats note a sharp decline in salmon runs each and every 
vear since the Japanese started their larger northern ship operations in 
this area. No time should be lost in determining whether or not immature 
tish constituting future salmon runs are being taken by the Japanese fleet. 
Neither country can afford to permit the wanton destruction of future salmon 
runs. 

(4) Many industries are affected by the prosperity or destruction of the United 
States fishing fleets, such as boatbuilding, suppliers of boatbuilding materials, 
ensoline and diesel engines, electrical equipment, fishing nets, fishing gear, 
petroleum companies, insurance companies, food suppliers and so forth. As 
their businesses decline so does buying lessen and the unemployment mounts 
steadily. 

Basically the American fishermen are hard-working, God-fearing people. I 
have spent many years with these people. I can vouch for their sincerity and 
their honesty. 

The fishermen have continually asked the Government, and particularly the 
State Department, to help them in this problem. They have been turned down 
y the Government repeatedly stating that no emergency had been created by the 
mportation of the fresh and frozen fish. It is felt by the producers of tunafish 
that the Government should protect the American fishermen with a protective 
quota which would limit the amount of imports of canned and frozen fresh fish of 
any kind to not more than 25 percent of the total United States consumption. 
We feel that this is fair and reasonable. 

The Commercial Fishermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange is a reciprocal in- 
surance Company owned and operated by commercial fishermen. It is there 
fore right, proper and lawful to make this document a matter of public record 
and request our duly elected representatives to take immediate and effective 
action on our part, 

Respectfully submitted. 

STANLEY M. BRUMMEL, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Senator Magnuson. Now the three witnesses from San Diego want 
(o put their statements in the record. Did you want to say anything 
or just put them in the record 4 

Mr. Joun Harrison. Most of it would be repetitious, but I would 
like to correct one misconception on this whole problem, coming from 
a ship chandler. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HARRISON, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Harrtson. Tam John H. Harrison, vice president of the Allied 
‘Tuna Industries of San Diego, and also president and general manager 
of the San Diego Hardware Co., a ship chandler of San Diego. The 
misconception that I would like to correct here, if possible, is this: 
That if you people—and Senator, due to a statement that you made 
a few minutes ago, I unfortunately have to include you. You stated 
a while ago that it concerned mainly three States of the Union, but 
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I would like to say this, as far as ship chandlers are concerned—— 
Senator Magnuson. I think you misunderstood me. I said it di- 
rectly concerned those three States so that the interest is not as great 
in the tuna problem in other States as it should be in the representation. 
Mr. Harrison. Fine. I stand corrected on that, but the thing that 
we would—— 

Senator Magnuson. It affects the whole of the United States. 

Mr. Harrison. Indeed, and that is the thing that I would like to 
bring up is the national scope of our problem as fishermen, as boat 
owners, as ship chandlers, and all of that. We will take, for instance, 

San Diego alone. The ship chandlers of San Diego buy from the com- 
munity of San Diego from 500 different business firms, and from 1,720 
national firms. The problem of keeping a fishing fleet on the ocean is 
the same problem as supporting a city. There is hardly any item of 
merchandise that you can think of that does not go aboard the tuna 
feet. 

Now, the problem of the ship chandler is to supply that merchandise. 
Now, he doesn’t make it himself. He buys it. He buys it from the 
communities and the States, and so forth, of the United States. You 
cannot think of anything, from the wool of Maine or the wheat of 
Kansas or the peanuts of Florida, or whatever merchandise, mac ne 
ery, or what have you, that does not come from some part of 
United States. 

Now, roughly, when you consider that the fisheries of the United 
States encircle this countrv—and you have been down a good portion of 
it lately, from Alaska to San Diego across the Gulf of Mexico, up the 
Atlantic Ocean, across the Great Lakes, and split down the middle, 
the Mississippi River, the fishing fleets pour approximately sv) 
million a year into the finances or into the economy of the United 
States of America, and when those fisheries are destroyed, tee are 
being destroyed by the importation of cheap foreign fish here on the 
west coast, Japanese, then the entire United States suffers propor- 
tionately. 

I think that is one thing that we can add to this, which so far has 
not been touched upon. It is a problem not just of the fisheries 
themselves, not just of us people here, but it is a problem that the 
people of the United States should give their attention to to see that 
the condition is alleviated, because under the economy of America, 
we cannot afford, under any circumstances, to throw away the amount 
of money that the fishing industry of the United States gives to the 
economy of the United States of America 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Magnuson. Well, I want to say that I wish vou could con- 
vince all Senators of that, get them interested. I am sure if they 
knew it, that they would be. We probably wouldn’t have had that 
bill defeated by 6 or 7 votes last time if they knew that. 

Well, this concludes our witness list, and I just want to make a 
statement on behalf of myself. I can’t speak for the whole Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but IT do think I know a great 
deal of their feelings in this eaten, In the first place, I do hope 
you will keep on fighting locally. I do hope you will continue to 
remind your own representatives of this matter. I know they are con- 
scious of it, but it never hurts to add a little more, because it is going 
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to be difficult to do anything, as far as the members of this committee 
are concerned, unless the whole congressional delegation of California 
in this area are willing to fight vigorously, too, because any opponents 
of what we might want to do to help would seize upon that imme 

wea and say, “W ell, if the interest doesn’t exist there, why do it?” 

As I said, I will have the staff get busy in the next 2 months, No. 
1. and work up, based on the 1950 act that I introduced, what 
we hope will be some sort of a stab at a basic fishing policy. I have 
thought it is long overdue so you haven't necessarily had to sell me on 
that. I have felt that w ay all the tire. 

No. 2, I am going to ask the California delegation, particularly 
vour 2 Senators. and also the 2 Senators from Oregon and from 
Washington, and 2 or 3 more in the Western States here 
I will get as many as I can to join me in a bill which we will intro 
duce immediately on the matter of quotas. In the meantime, however. 
we are going to continue to do everything we ean, and I know you 

e, too. and your own represent: itives, also. and we will kee p ham 
mering away at the State Department in hopes it can be done prior to 
Congress, because legislation is actually the last resort in these mat- 
ters. 

No. 3, I think we should reappraise again rd position before thi 
Pariff Commission in regard to the possibility of a long time—-L mean 
a permanent question of tariff, 

And No. 4, I think that we have always pushed the—I know that 
Dr. Chapman, who is here, he is an old friend of mine and has been 
for many vears, and all of us have always felt that our policy repre 
sentation in the State Department has been sadly lacking, and we will 
see if we can’t do ilies to revise that and get it on a policy level, 
because, frankly—there is nothing private about it—I haven't been 
very happy about the representation we have on many of these matters. 

1 am not too impressed with the idea that we ought to strive for 
some tax relief, because you can’t pay taxes if you haven't got any 
money to pay it with or if you don’t make any money, but I think 
basic approach to the fisheries, all commercial fisheries, would be 
to put them on an equal tax basis with other producers of food. 

| will do the best I can, and before I go, I do think all of vou people 
ought to be very thankful. I have been in many, many of canes hear 
Ings over a period of years, and you should be thankful for the very 
line press coverage that these gentlemen have given you. I think you 
ought to give them a good hand. | Applause. | 

Senator Magnuson. You have had many fine stories. This is just 
today out of all the papers, Los Angeles and every place. You can’t 
have as many fine stories come out as this on this problem without 
stirring up some new recruits and some new interest. It ceases to be 
then just local in this area 

Lastly, I want to th: ink you for your kind hospitality while I have 
been here. You have been very good. I wish I could have stayed 
longer, but IT have got a lot of work to do. Jerry Lucich and I have 
vot to get up and go campaigning, too, next year. He comes from 
W: ashington. 

And we have many things to do, but this is a serious matter and 
I will do just the best I know how on it, because you not only have my 
sympathy toward the problem, but I think that I am in complete 
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agreement with most of you in what we ought to do to remedy this, 
Thank you so much. 

(Thereupon, at 6: 30 p. m., the hearing was closed. ) 

( Additional material presented as follows :) 

EveEretTT, WaASH., November 3, 1955. 

DreAR SENATOR MaGnuson: Like the Last Mohican I belong to a class of dis- 
appearing Americana—the vanishing tuna fisherman. Indeed, my next com- 
munication to you for help may well be by smoke signals and from the premises 
of a territorial tuna fishermens’ reservation (providing the Government con- 
descends to make the necessary allocations). 

Being an American citizen, taxpayer, and voter, I am an exponent of the 
American way of life and wish to have an equitable share in the American 
standard of living. It is from this standpoint I write to you and your fellow 
committee members and convey my appreciation and support of your efforts in 
our behalf on the tuna-import problem. 

I, along with 50 or 60 other fishermen, came in from the fishing grounds (150 
to 180 miles to the westward of San Francisco) specifically to attend the hearing 
held on October 31. Many of us cut our trips short in order to attend, indicat- 
ing our vital interest in the tuna question. The understanding displayed by 
you and your colleagues during the hearing made one feel that ours was not 
a lost cause. The quick assimilation of the testimony given by Cope, Larsen, and 
Davisson, the clear discernment of the different hidden gimmicks in the Jap- 
anese prices, the prompt perception of the flaws in State Department policy and 
propaganda ; those factors indicate to me that you realize the injustices imposed 
upon us and the precariousness of our livelihood. 

Business and industry allied to fishing is critically affected by the present 
situation. In my own case a new engine is urgently needed and replacement 
is 2 years overdue. Whether or not such further investment in my business is 
justified remains to be seen. This identical situation regarding new equipment 
and reinvestment may be multiplied by thousands of American fishermen up 
and down the coast. 

It seems to me that our present plight. which various other industries are also 
experiencing, is a direct result of an unrealistic free-trade policy. This policy 
was only possible because of a trend of uninformed public thinking coupled with 
the tendency to adopt trick slogans (Trade Not Aid) and popular thinking. 
There are two main reasons for our import debacle: (1) The foreign trade 
policy has been promoted by the State Department and administration for po- 
Itiical reasons, and (2) the American investment dollar uses this policy for its 
own personal gain at the expense of the American taxpayer. Having been lvok- 
ing to foreign investments for bigger profits, American capital clearly sees this: 
by the time our Government will have finally awakened to its people’s need and 
change its trade policy in future years, their foreign plants and factories will 
be expendable, having made much greater profits than if their institutions were 
maintained in this country with our labor standards, tax burdens, and cost of 
living. Whether it was the political bodies or big capital which first saw an ex- 
ploited the situation is hard to say. I will say this, however, along with the 
great number of fishermen, businessmen, and workmen who are in the same 
hoat: I intend to fight and protest with tvery means at hand those political 
bodies which are placing us in this position. 

Even though the benefits of cheap foreign labor, taxes, ete., are gained, how 
can it be good business sense to take production away from America, produce 
the same goods in foreign lands and then ship those goods back into our country 
and expect a bankrupt business man or an unemployed American workman to 
buy them. 

We will be following with much interest any and all progress in subsequent 
hearings and recommendations by your committee. We greatly appreciate the 
help and cooperation you have given us. 

Sincerely, 
HArtTLeEY Goopwin. 


iii 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in the Elks Temple, 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Magnuson and Representative Tollefson. 

The Cnatrman. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order, but before we poceed with our business I am going to ask the 
Reverend Edward McFadden, of St. Edwards parish to give us a 
blessing. 

Rev. Epwarp McFappen. May He who once walked upon the wa- 
ters, Who with a gesture calmed the storm on the Sea of Galilee, whose 
first disciples were fishermen, He who fished with them and deigned 
not to make of a fishboat His pulpit, bless those who are here assem- 
bled, interested in the problems of the sea, of boats, of fish and fisher 
men. 

May the light of His divine wisdom flood their souls and minds and 
make clear not only the problems that face them, but the solution of 
ihese problems in justice, equity, and charity. 

This we pray, through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

The CuatrmMan. The Chair would like, in the beginning, to make a 
short preliminary statement. This is the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which there is a subcommittee. The 
chairman happens to be chairman of both the full committee and the 
subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. We have endeav- 
ored since the recess of Congress to hold hearings on an inquiry and a 
study of not only many of our merchant marine ‘problems but our very 
important fishery problems here in the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and 
in southern California, off the California coast. The committee held 
hearings in Alaska approximately 3 weeks ago, at both Anchorage and 
Juneau, at which places we heard a great deal about the Alaskan sal- 
mon problem. We proceeded then to Seattle and held hearings there 
in Which we discussed the whole fishery matter as it affects the Pacific 
Northwest, in the Seattle hearings, and then spent 1 day in San Fran- 
cisco Where many of the fishermen in that area, patricularly some of 
the tuna fishermen, testified at some length, and then later on we pro- 
ceeded to San Pedro and the San Diego area, which of course is the 
: ome of the big tuna fleet, and heard all the witnesses down there, in- 

identally, because the whole tuna fishing fleet is in a very serious 
plight. 

We were hopeful that, having a background of a record, when we 
returned to Washington both committees. the Senate committee and 
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the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee in the House, could 
do what they could to help solve some of these problems and tackle the 
situation. 

I want to thank those of you over here in Tacoma for coming 
because this matter is of very deep interest to the people of Tacoma 
and this area as a whole. Many of the tuna fishermen and salmon 
fishermen and many of those partic ipating in our growing and very 
important fishing industry reside in this area, Pt iget Sound, and 
therein also lie many problems. Mainly, there did exist here in 
Tacoma a very thriving small shipbuilding industry, primarily de- 
voted to the building of tuna clippers and fishing boats, and anything 
that affects the economy of the whole industry naturally affects this 
shipbuilding industry here in this particular area. 

Congress “will reconvene again in approximately 4 weeks and we 
wanted to make a record here in Tacoma so that we might be able to 
have a complete showing of how serious some of these problems to 
the fishing industry and the small-boat industry here on Puget Sound 
are. 

We have here today, I invited him to come and I am very glad he 
is here, my colleague from Congress, Thor Tollefson, who represents 
this immediate district here in Tacoma, who is also the ranking mem- 
ber of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. So 
both the House and the Senate are represented here today. The 
cooperation between the House and the Senate committees on these 
problems has been excellent and we hope that fine cooperation will 
continue when we return to Washington in January. 

Thor, we are glad to have you here at this hearing. I know that 
your committee and the House have been very cognizant of this prob- 
lem, too, for some time. T appreciate it very much. 

We have here today several witnesses from the area, and some from 
Seattle, and I am going to ask them, for the sake of identification, if 
they would please stand when I read their names and then we will 
hear them at various times later. 

The first one is Maurice Raymond, president of the port of Tacoma. 

Our second witness will be Mr. Clinton S. Reynolds, who is at the 
present time president of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 

Carl Phillips, president of the National Bank of Washington. 

C harles Bevis, who is secretary of the Tacoma Shipy ard Associa- 
tion, and with the Tacoma Boatbuilding Co. 

John Starke, secretary of the Tacoma Metal Trades Council. 

Howard Sagstad of the Sagstad Shipyards, Seattle. 

I understand, Howard, you are representing most of the small-boat 
builders here in the area today. 

Mr. Sagstrap. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. R. D. Ladd, of the Pacific Marine Supply Co. here 
in Tacoma and Seattle, representing of course a very valuable part 
of this industry. 

Hervey Petrich of the Western Boat Building Co. here in Tacoma, 
shipbuilders. 

George Johansen, who is the longtime representative of the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, of Seattle. 

And Paul Martinis, Jr., who is down here from Everett, represent- 
ing the purse seiners which ply up and down the sound. 
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Mike Barovic, of Puyallup, representing refrigerated fishing craft, 
Alaska fisheries. 

Also Mr. Backstrom, city manager of Tacoma, is here. 

With that preliminary showing, I think we are prepared to hear 
first from Maurice Raymond who is the president of the port commis- 
sioners in ‘Tacoma. 

Mr. Raymond, we would be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE RAYMOND, PRESIDENT, PORT OF 
TACOMA 


Mr. Raymonp, I am Maurice Raymond, president of the board of 
port commissioners, port of Tacoma, a munic ipal body dedicated in 
large part to achievement of industrial growth in the Tacoma-Pierce 
County community. We endeavor to coordinate industrial planning 
in the area to encourage the location of new industries and expansion 
of present industries. Therefore, we are vitally interested in the loca] 

shipbuilding industry and dedicated to all possible support to see that 
this industry, an import: int part of the city’s ecoonmic life, does not 
deteriorate, resulting in loss of payrolls and job opportunities. T - 
obvious decline of shipbuilding i in the local area is all too clearly shor 
) payroll and employment figures to be set forth before you Bie Ly. 

It would be my strong recommendation that the Bureau of Ships. 
United States Navy, be allowed to negotiate shipbuilding contracts on 
the basis of area costs rather than the theory of a sharp pencil, This 
procedure is already established by the Maritime Commission. It is 
( iflicult for me to understand the wide freedom of subsidies applied 

» the American farmer, the aircraft industry, foreign governments, 
chippine and many other commercial efforts—why this same system, 
if it is to be used at all, cannot equitably be applied to include the 
boatbuilding industry of this area 

In view of differentials of material costs, and because the labor 
orce of the local area enjoys benefits of better livelihood through 
better salary structure, application of the “sharp pencil” theory on 
bidding for shipbuilding contracts would simply mean business 
suicide for local firms. 

| would also like to point out what I consider a glaring inconsistency 
and incongruity in Federal reasoning: A majority of the local his 
building yards have been given basic emergency contracts by the 
United States Navy which gives blanket approval to proceed on 
certain ship construction in event of declaration of emergency. Now 
then, if these local yards are not given a fair and equit: able share of 
current contracts they will fold up—a skilled labor force will be 
forced to go elsewhere, equipment and facilities would become un- 
usable. What, then, hs appens to the shipyards whose emergency needs 
are so vital to the Navy that standby contracts are already in force? 
There wouldn't be any—because there would be no workmen, no yards. 

| tirmly believe that the Government should consider protection now 
for the future to these local industries in the release of shipbuilding 
contracts, and not on the basis of the sharp-pencil, low-bidder theory. 

Interest of the port of Tacoma in your determinations of fishing 
quotas between the United States and other nations also relates di- 
rectly to maintenance of our boat-building industry. Historically, 
Tacoma yards have been prime builders of some of the world’s finest 
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fishing boats. When, through inequitable fishing quotas, the fisher- 
man cannot achieve profit from his basic product, the demand for 
fishing boats drops sharply and in doing so sets off a chain economic 
reaction in the pocketbooks of the community where the fishing-boat- 
building business is an important economic factor. 

That is the double-barreled problem facing Tacoma and Pierce 
County today. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Raymond, when you discuss the question of 
shipbuilding here generally, you are quite conscious in your ees 
and I am sure the shipbuilders in the whole area are conscious of i 
not only in Tacoma but the Puget Sound area—of the fact that an re 
small boats would be built on a Government contract, the Government 
would use, theoretically and actually, the low-bid-theory principle 
that we in the West know will give us no chance to compete with 

eastern yards due to differential in freight on the materials used in 
dishatiiinet 

Mr. Raymonp. That is true. 

The Cyamman. And that as it applies to the west coast there should 
be not only a differential figure, now used by the Maritime Commis- 
sion—for which the chairman at one time put in the bill way back 
in 1938 of 6 percent, but there also might be some ane ation of ships 
to the west coast, whereby we could bid among ourselves? 

Mr. Raymonp. That, to my judgment, would be the proper way of 
doing it, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. In your opinion, of course, that would have to be 
not only by allocation, but it would have to be by taking, say, a given 
number of ships, if they were going to build, say, 40 ships, that 10 of 
these, or 12 or 15 or 20 should be built on the west coast, and then 
we could bid among ourselves? 

Mr. Raymonp. I think that would be the fair way. 

The Cnarrman. You wouldn't advocate, would you, that negotia- 
tion of ships to be built be carried on only as to one given place onj 
the west coast? 

Mr. Raymonp. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You would suggest west coast bidders have an equal 
opportunity ? 

Mr. Raymonp. I would say, where material and labor costs are 
more or less the same up and down the coast, that would be a fair 
division. 

The Cuatrman. Generally speaking, since World War IT, or since 
the immediate postwar period, shipbuilding in this whole area has 
declined almost to nil; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Raymonp. Just about tothat point. I understand the last Gov- 
ernment-contract ship is now being finished on the ways and from 
there on in that is the end of the shipyards in this area. 

The CuairmMan. Then, as far as we know, outside of a certain normal 
amount of repair work, that is the end of shipbuilding? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is my understanding, Senator. 

The Cuatmrman. What about the fishing craft? How many of 
them—Tacoma used to be quite a thriving ‘center in the building of 
ishing boats, were they not? 

Mr. Raywonp. T hey have a remarkable record in that way, Senator, 
and I am sure that some of the witnesses who will follow me will have 
a very fine story to tell you, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Insofar as your experience has shown, I suppose 
what you want to say is that unless something is done about this we 
might as well say goodbye to keeping around here in this area a needed 
labor pool, No. 1, and the know-how of shipbuilding which is so sorely 
needed in all sections of the country in cases of emergency ? 

Mr. Raymonp. We will very shortly lose most of our skilled em- 
ployees in that industry unless they find work within the industry to 
perform. 

The CuarrmMan. They drift into other industries; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. And it is hard to get them back ? 

Mr. Raymonp. Naturally, they have to make a living, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Raymonp. And if they can’t find jobs in their chosen field they 
will go elsewhere. 

The CuatrmMan. And it is a highly specialized skill or skills? 

Mr. Raymonp. Very specialized. 

The Cramman. Mr. Tollefson, do you have any questions to ask 
Mr. Raymond ? 

Representative Totterson. I would like to make a comment or two 
and ask questions, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t ask you, Thor. You probably had some 
preliminary statement you wanted to make here. 

Representative Totterson. First of all, let me express my apprecia- 
tion to you for inviting me to be here. It is very thoughtful of you 
and in keeping with our usual custom on the House side to invite our 
colleagues in the Senate to be present at our hearings. 

I didn’t know I would be present here today, as I informed your 
sec aan I had been scheduled to appear in Wenatchee today, but 
the snow kept me from getting there, and for that I am really thank- 
ful because. I preferred to be here. 

I wish to compliment your committee for directing its attention to 
problems which have for several years plagued the Pacific coast. ‘Two 
of them have been of great concern to Tacoma, and are interrelated. 
They are (1) the importation of cheaply produced foreign fish prod- 
ucts, and (2) the maintenance of small shipbuilding ; yards. The House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has held hearings on these matters not only last year but also in 
prior years. Your Senate committee has also had the problems pre- 
sented to it on other occasions. 

[ regret that there was not sufficient time for me to obtain detailed 
information from the House committee’s hearings so that I might 
have submitted it to your group. I will supply that information at a 
later date if I may do so. 

In 1949 the House approved our committee’s resolution directing 
the Secretary of State to study the effects of importation of foreign 
fish products upon our domestic industry, and to suggest asolution. 
The then Secretary ordered a study made, reported the findings to 
the House, but provided no solution. In the same or succeeding Con- 
vress members of our committee, including myself, introduced meas- 
ures dealing specifically with the tuna problem. These measures 
provided for certain restrictions upon the importation of foreign- 
produced tuna through quotas and increased tariffs above those quotas. 
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The House passed the measure, but it died in the Senate, largely 
through the efforts of the same Secretary of State who had offered 
no solution to the problem in 1949. 

Because of the importance of the fishing and shipbuilding indus- 
tries to our area, it is to be hoped that your great committee and the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, on the basis 
of their hearings, can convince Congress that action is necessary to 
protect those industries. 

Not only the tuna industry is in trouble. So is the salmon industry, 
The past season showed one of the lowest canned salmon packs. The 
Alaska pack was in the neighborhood of 2,500,000 cases, as I recall 
it without the exact figures : at hand. We had hoped that the pack 
would exceed that of the previous season which was over 3 million 
cases. Our committees have been hoping for progressive increases 
in the size of the salmon pack. As you know, at one point the pack 
reached pen itely the figure of 8 million cases. 

Are the Japanese « catching the salmon spawned in our Alaska 
streams ? In the last season their catch was about 60 million salmon. 
In the previous season it did not reach 5 million salmon, and my 
recollection is that 1t was closer to 3 million. It may well be that 
their last catch would explain our small pack. I am sure your com- 
mittee will want to inquire into this matter. 

It would seem that our earlier approach to the tuna problem merits 
consideration. We advocated a quota upon imports of tuna, with 
increased duty upon imports in excess of the quota. Our fishing 
industry can compete with foreign products which are reasonably 
close to our costs, but it cannot compete with foreign imports which 
are produced by cheap labor that is paid at a rate several times less 
than our own. Incidentally, the United States is the largest canned 
tuna market in the world, and it isa market which our fishing industry 
established and developed. It is this market which foreign nations 
wish to invade. The industry appreciates the need for helping the 
economies of certain foreign nations in order to keep them from fall- 
ing into the Communist orbit and to keep them on our side in the 
idealogical struggle in which we are engaged. But the industry real- 
izes also that we must keep ourselves economically strong first, and 
that we must not destroy established industries which are needed in 
periods of war emergency. 

Most certainly the fishing industry demonstrated its importance at 
the outset of World War II when it supplied the small boats and 
experienced personnel desperately needed by the Navy. Throughout 
the war it produced much of the protein foods which were needed 
to help our allies. As one of the oldest industries of our Nation, it 
must be preserved. 

The small boatbuilding yards must also be preserved not only in the 
veneral economic interests of the Pacific coast but particularly in the 
interests of national defense. Your great committee, together with the 
counterpart in the House, knows full well the part played by the mer- 
chant marine in all of our wars. Military spokesmen have told our 
committees that the merchant marine is the fourth arm of defense 
without which the others could not have performed their functions. 
A nation cannot have an adequate merchant marine without ship- 

rards and without the skilled workmen to operate them. The Defense 
Vena tment of our Nation has said again and again that we must main- 
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tain at all times shipyards in being, together with a pool of skilled 
shipbuilders. We on the west coast have striven diligently for several 
years to have a percentage of all shipbuilding allocated to Pacific 
coast yards. It has been our view that if in the interests of national 
defense we need to maintain shipyards, then we need them on all coasts, 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and the gulf. Many military authorities sub- 
scribe to that view, as their testimony before our respective commit- 
tees indicates. But the Federal laws do not permit such allocation 
except ina very limited way, and as a consequence west coast shipyards 
suffer from lack of work. As a general rule, freight cost differentials 
and our high labor costs make it “difficult for west coast yards to com- 
pete with others in bidding for contracts. It is my view that national- 
defense requirements justify a Federal law which would allocate a cer- 
tain percentage of ship construction to the Pacific coast and would 
allow for a cost differential on competitive bids, with the Government 
paying the bill for the difference. That cost differential would de- 
crease toward a vanishing point within a few years’ time if west coast 
yards had a steady workload, according to experts who testified before 
our committee. 

[ sincerely trust that your Senate committee and our House com 
mittee can offer a solution to these problems which will be acceptable 
to Congress and to the American people. 

Again let me compliment your committee for its fine work. 

Mr. Raymond, I appreciate your comments with respect to an allo- 
cation of a percentage of shipbuilding to the west coast yards. That 
is a view that has been held by the Senator and myself and other 
western Congressmen for a number of years. We thought it was a 
sound view. We prese ted it to President Truman and in 1948 a dele- 
gation of western Congressmen, including the Senator, met with the 
President and we sold him the idea. We have also presented it to 
his suecessor in office and it has been acceptable to him. But thus far 
we haven’t yet been able to convince Congress. 

The CHatrman. Well, as a matter of fact, Thor, I think Mr. Ray 
mond and you and I know, not only have we bent over backward in 
trying to present this idea to Congress, but there is a very strong senti- 
ment in the Congress of the U nited States and bills have been intro 
duced to actually repeal our 6 percent differential so that the east coast 
vards would, under the purely competitive-building theory, get all 
of it, we would have no chance for any of it at all. 

Representative To_Lerson. That is a fact. We have had a contest, 
2 very strong and bitter one, with Members of Congress from the other 
coast and it hasn’t been any easy job, but we have convinced, I believe, 
the executive branch of the Government, in previous Congresses and 
this one, but Congress itself has not yet acted upon the proposal. 

The Cuatrman. And they somewhat outnumber us, too. 

- presentative Totierson. Yes. 

\s I understand your statement, what you are advocating is a fixed 
pe rcentage of perhaps all shipbuilding to be allocated to Pacific coast 
vards, the Pacific coast yards to bid competitively for the building 
of those ships among themselves, whether they be big or small ? 

Mr. Raymonp. I think that would be a fair quota arrangement. 
[ think that it would be a question of policy, as far as the Bureau of 
Ships are concerned. I am sure that the Bureau of Ships recognizes 
the need for continuing boatbuilding yards on both coasts and in the 
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gulf region and I am sure they also recognize that in order for those 
yards to continue to operate they must have contracts to perform work 
on. In my personal contacts with various people in the Bureau of 
Ships in Washington, I find that they are very, very friendly to all 

yards, and to the Pacific coast yards, but I find that there is a tendency 
i to adhere to the “sharp pencil” program, which is possibly based 
on the policies laid down by ames or someone in Washington who 
is telling them how to run their business. I am sure that the Bureau 
of Ships would like to see western yards get some business. 

Representative Totierson. Actually you can’t criticize them at this 
moment for using the sharp pencil, because under the law they can’t 
do anything else, isn’t that about right? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is true. 

Representative Totiterson. Testimony on the part of military rep- 
resentatives before the Senate committee and our committee has been 
to the effect that the maritime industry is the fourth arm of defense, 
without which none of the other arms of defense could have accom- 
plished their objectives. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes, sir. 

Representative ToLterson. That being so, it would only seem nor- 
mal that with respect to boatbuilding other than strictly a naval bat- 
tleship type of thing, the same principle with respect to those types 
of ships ought to apply as in the case of battleships and cruisers ¢ 

Mr. Raymonp. That is right. I think that theory is also applied 
to the aircraft industry, Congressman. 

Representative Totterson. That is right. In other words, they are 
all in the defense category ? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes, sir. 

Representative ToLLErson, r or instance, in Bremerton the Navy 
builds ships and, as I recall it, they don’t ask for bids on those, do 
they / 

Mr. Raymonp. I am not acquainted with that. I don’t think they 
do. 

The Crarmman. I am well acquainted with that. They don’t ask 
for bids: no. 

Representative TottErson. They build ships in Bremerton and they 
will build ships on the east coast, without respect to what it costs, be- 
cause it is in the interest of national defense ? 

Mr, Raymonp. That is my theory that should be applied to the 
private yards. 

Representative Torterson. That is the point I was getting at. 
You feel that the same principle which is now applied to naval ship- 
yards ought to at least in some measure be applied to private ship- 
building yards, which are also necessary in the interests of national 
defense ¢ 

Mr. Raymonp. That is right. Now, the small-boat building, that 
problem will automatically be solved once the fishing industry’s prob- 
lem is resolved. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Raymond, wouldn’t this be true, that if we can 
do something, all of us combined, to get back the fishing industry on a 
stable economic basis, which would start the building “of small boats 
in the area, that then we would be, in turn, because we would have the 
labor pool, we would be, in other words, in a posititon to be able to bid 
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better or = there was an allocation of the ships to bid them almost 
pretty near as good as the east coast or the gulf coast can bid them 4 

Mr. Ra ,yMonD. I think they could. 

The CHarrman. And it all goes hand in hand, does it not? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is right. 

The Cnairman. I think unless we do something—I have found out, 
in San Francisco there were some figures on our shipbuilding all up 
and down the coast, and I think we are down so far, with the finish of 
the two Mariners down in Portland, that is the last keels that are 
going to be laid ¢ 

Mr. Raymonp. That is what I understand. 

The Cuatrman. And then during World War II we had to come 
out here and build almost 60 percent of our ships ? 

Mr. Raymonp. Overnight. 

The CHatrmMan. And it cost the Government millions of dollars. 

Mr. Raymonp. In wasted money. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your testimony. 
Stay around. There may be be some other questions that fit into the 
problem of the port of Tacoma. 

Mr. Raymonp. Thank you, Senator Magnuson. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Reynolds, who is president of the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON S. REYNOLDS, PRESIDENT, TACOMA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Reynoups. Senator Magnuson, Mr. Tollefson, gentlemen, in the 
past the principal aim of western chambers of commerce was to get 
population increases. Today the Pacific Northwest is having a tre 
mendous population increase and Tacoma is getting and will continue 
to get at least its share of new people. 

The principal aim of the chamber of commerce today is to provide 
vainful employment for our people. Much of our effort today is em- 
ployed in attracting new job-providing industry, but at least as much 
of our energy is expended in helping those industries already here 
to operate successfully and to expand so that they may employ more 
of us. 

One of the industries already here, and here for a long time, is 
boatbuilding. Of the hundred or more different kinds of manufac- 

turing being carried on in Tacoma, boatbuilding is one of the eight 
important enough to merit a special heading and paragraph of descrip- 
tion in our annual booklet called Tacoma Statistics. The paragraph 
on boatbuilding reads: 

Tacoma is one of the largest commercial-and-pleasure-boat-building centers of 
the Pacific coast, having 11 wood-boat-building yards producing fishing boats 
which are in demand from Mexico to Alaska, and craft for the armed services. 
Pleasure and other small boats are produced in large numbers. 

That statement was perfectly true when it was written. Practi- 
cally all the good tuna-fishing boats (such boats are highly special- 
ized) were built in Tacoma, and we were extremely proud of them. 
Perhaps you will recall the sensation created when one of these boats 
was i to Gloucester, where they thought they knew all there was 
to know about building fishing vessels. 
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But the statement about the “demand from Mexico to Alaska” has 

‘eased to be true. The demand has disappeared and it is some time 
since any tuna boats have been laid down in our boatyards. Why has 
the demand disappeared ¢ The answer is simple. It is because those 
creating the demand “from Mexico to Alaska” are not able to sell 
their catches in competition with tuna caught by Japanese and im- 
ported from them, the differential being ec: used by the low labor costs 
in Japan. Unless this situation is corrected, we can see no such 
demand for fishing vessels in the future. 

The boatbuilding yards have up to now been kept going by building 
small craft for the armed services, but it is our understanding that 
this stopgap has either come to an end or will in the immediate future. 
Our boatbuilding then becomes, or has become, not boatbuilding but 
merely repair work, calling for only a fraction of the employees 
needed for building. 

The Federal Government, if for no other reason, has a vital stake 
in the preservation of the Pacific Northwest boatbuilding industry 
for defense purposes. It is necessary that boatyards have work in 
peacetime if they are to be available in times of emergency. Boat- 
building labor requires a long period of apprenticeship. Once lost, 
it is extremely difficult and time consuming to replace. 

It isn’t just the boatyard employees who wort ry us. Large numbers 
of our members with long lists of employees of their own have for 
a long time acted as suppliers of goods and services to the boatyards. 
Practically everything that goes ‘into the building of a vessel except 

capital and labor is sold to the yards by wholesale houses, ret tail firms, 
or manufacturers, largely in Tacoma but also including many in Seat- 
tle and other neighboring communities. May I quote from letters in 
our files on this matter ? 
| Reading | : 

The Pacific Northwest boatbuilding industry has been a very worthwhile cus- 
tomer of plywood and its continued operation and growth is of importance to us. 

Our sales of plywood since 1937 to the boatbuilding industry had a steady 
crowth of sales amounting to approximately $250,000 per year. This amount 
has now dropped down to almost nil. 

This industry represents a large direct and indirect payroll and also reflects 
itself in the local purchasing of materials. 

As has been proven in the past, the local shipyards have been of great impor- 
tance in such national emergencies as World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Had it not been due to the fact that these facilities were available to convert 
to minesweeper production from the normal fishing boatbuilding, valuable time 
might have been lost without this quick changeover. 

. Defense contracts come and go and help to supplement the various yards 

business, but we feel that the backbone of this industry is the boatbuilding 

derived from the fishing industry. 

That is a letter from a party who sells lumber. 

This firm has been a supplier of insulating materials to the boat- 
builders of Tacoma. They say: 

Into a tuna clipper, we furnish the following: 

Wood hull: 
Material 
Labor 

Steel hull: 


Material.......« a iat Eta ais RE i os tat a $9,000 


NEN gg se ae Saas ade Ra a et ee a 800 man-hours 


Shane easier ees aaa sere ee ee aR a eee $900 
eae heel ES ee ie OE he he pA ey 150 man-hours 
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® Here is one from Seattle: 


For many years we depended on the Tacoma boatbuilding industry for a siz- 
able percentage of our sales volume in diesel engines, generators, both direct 
eurrent and alternating current, pumps of various types, electric motors, and 
water systems. 

Until recently we had a field engineer living in Tacoma who devoted the 
majority of his time to the servicing of these accounts. Because of the lack of 
business it was necessary for us to rearrange this coverage, and at the present 
time we do not have a man living in Tacoma, but are servicing this trade com- 
mensurate with the amount of business currently available. 


4, Here is another one: 


The boatbuilding industry is very important to us, as we supply paint and 
materials allied with the paint industry to the yards. The amount involved 
is such that it has a substantial bearing on the number of people we employ. 


That is from a paint manufacturer in Tacoma. 
5. Another one: 


We are very much interested in retaining the boatbuilding industry in Tacoma. 

A considerable amount of business is derived from the construction of these 
boats. In fact, we furnish approximately $6,000 worth of electrical equipment 
in the construction of each one— 


each tuna clipper. 
6. Another one: 


The loss of tuna-boat-building industry in Tacoma has left us with a serious 
verstock of the equipment used in building these vessels. It was necessary to 
keep ahead sufficient stock to build these boats. 

When this building stopped one of our customers had a vessel started and 
nother one was about to start one. This left us with galvanized bolts, port 
lights, cabinet hardware, spikes, and numerous items used only in this size 
vessel, The main part of our business is supplying the equipment to the ship- 
vards building fishing vessels. Any dent in this industry will affect our business 
as much as the shipyards. 

Some of the items used in this industry which we supply are: Fastenings: 
Nails, bolts, screws, iron rods; paint, putty, caulking: rigging wire, tackle blocks 
turnbuckles; portlights, hardware, stoves; bearings, shafting; rope, netting, 


Hoats. 
7. Another one: 


We recognize that the construction of fishing vessels has been big business 
throughout the years. Of late months we have had reason to believe that this 
area is being penalized, and we appreciate that the United States Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee will hold a hearing to review the plight 
of these various boatbuilders. 

As a wholesaler, we regularly carry in stock various classes of pipe—steel, 
wrought iron, plastic, brass and copper pipe and tubing. Along with these various 
pipe stocks we carry adequate stocks of valves and fittings, which means a 
substantial investment to us in order to be able to serve the shipbuilding trade. 
The modern fishing boat is equipped with full lines of plumbing fixtures and 
heating equipment for the various cabins. These items are likewise a substantial 
part of our stocks, purchased by these same yards. 


8. Another one: 


The very important fishing vessel building industry plays a large part in 
the life of our company. Not only do we supply the boatbuilders, but the fishing 
boats are a perennial business with our company. Also the homes of the 
worker have to be painted, which is a large item. If we lose the boatbuilding 
business and the fishing industry, it would force us to reduce our working staff 
and put more men out of work, and we just can’t let that happen. 


9. Another one: 


The building of tuna boats in Tacoma has entailed a large volume of desirable 
business for our firm. We furnished the Tacoma Boatbuilding Co. with prac- 
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tically all their lumber needs and this amounted to something over 250,000 
board feet per boat at a total sales price amounting to about $35,000. In addition 
to this, each boat used around 15,000 feet of plywood at a total sales price 
of approximately $4,000. 

Our wholesale hardware department also enjoyed a nice volume of business 
from Tacoma Boatbuilding, Martinac Shipbuilding, Puget Sound Boatbuilding, 
and Pacific Boatbuilding. I have no idea as to the specific amount of steel 
and hardware used per boat, but conservatively this business meant more 
than $30,000 per year to our firm. In addition to this, our hardware division 
furnished the tools, manila rope, and wire rope for the operating equipment 
to outfit these boats at a sales price of over $2,000 each. 

Unlimited importation of Japanese tuna produced with low-paid 
labor, therefore, goes much further int® our economy than one might 
think, and some thing must be done about it if we are to maintain full 
employment for our people. We are informed that the only place 
where action can be taken to correct the situation is in the Nation’s 
Capitol. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reynolds, isn’t it true that Tacoma, or this 
area—let’s not limit it only to Tacoma proper—was the place that 
had the real know-how of building tuna and fishing boats 4 

Mr. Reynotps. We still have it, Senator, but it is going to be diffi 
cult to hold. 

The Cuarrman. And the point that you are trying to make to us 
is that if we don’t do something about this tuna problem, No. 1, and 
the Alaskan fishing, No. 2, that that know-how will just complete], 
disappear and Tacoma’s small boat industry will disappear with it / 

Mr. Reynotps. It certainly will except for repair yards, which is 
just a drop in the bucket as compared to building ships. 

The CHairman. And of course you hit on the subject that we dis- 
cussed at great length down at San Pedro—I didn’t say this in my 
opening statement, but I can say it now to you while you are on the 
stand and to those present—the tuna fleet is absolutely tied up. 

Mr. Reynonps. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. When we were there there was one boat out fishing 
tuna, one clipper, and it radioed it was coming in the day we were 
there. And their holds are filled with tuna. That, of course, has 
caused a serious economic situation to the fishermen. They have no 
desire to even think about building tuna clippers or go into the busi- 
ness. Of course, many of them are fishermen, their families want to 
become, their sons want to become fishermen. They are afraid even 
to tackle it. Of course, the bulk of the testimony we received was 
that the real villain in the piece in this particular instance was the 
importation of fresh frozen tuna from Japan, which is now coming 
in without any quota restriction or without any duty whatsoever. 

Mr. ReyNnoups. Very correct, Senator. That is, we think, the main 
problem. 

The Cnatrman. And we queried the State Department—I know 
Congressman Tollefson has, too—and we get the same constant an- 
swer, so when you say it lies back in Washington, that is where it 
lies. We are going to be back there, of course, in about a month. But 
do you think that if we could put in some sort of an equal and equit- 
able basis the question of these tuna imports as they relate to Japan 
and our own tuna fleet, that we would have some revival here of boat- 
building, building of tuna clippers? 

Mr. Reynotps. We feel sure, Senator, that if a quota, reasonable 
quota, were put on these importations, that then our friends in Cali- 
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fornia and even up here, who fish for tuna, would have some chance to 
sell their catches in competition, and I think that is all they want. If 
they did, of course, then there would be a constant demand for tuna 
clippers. 

The CHamrMan. That is all they want. Right now their holds are 
loaded and they have to stand 24-hour w atches and the vy are losing 
whatever profit they may have had in a normal market. 

Mr. Reynorps. True enough. And the sea is loaded with tuna. 

The CHarrman. And added expenses are burdened onto them 
because of the Japanese tuna coming in. I don’t know, I don’t pre- 
judge the whole thing, but nevertheless that is a fact and the tuna fleet 
isdown. I might point out that the reason why there are no new ships 
being built—I see we are going to have a representative of a bank 
here—this so-called Small Business Administration might make some 
loans and I was quite surprised when 1 or 2 or 3 fishermen applied, 
they got a letter back from the Small eine Administration saying 
they were declining to make the loan on the theory that the future of 
the tuna industry and the future of potential earnings in the tuna 
industry does not justify the making of this kind of loan. 

Mr. Reynorps. I agree with them, as long as conditions are as they 
are now. 

The CHairman. And then you brought up another matter which I] 
think is Important, too, that these tuna clippers are part of our defense. 
They did a good job during the war. 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Patrolling the coasts. And we used every one of 
them, every one was taken by the Government and used and used all 
through the war. They hada place. And the building of those boats 
is coing to completely disappe: ur. 

Mr. Reynotps. There is a great deal of demand for them if vou 
could go into the tuna fishing business profitably. 

The Cuamman. Another thing I want to ask vou, don’t you think 
it is somewhat of a paradox, too, that our tuna industry should find 
itself in this position, particularly when the domestic consumption of 
tuna has more than doubled in the past 10 years / 

Mr. Reynoups. Of course. 

The Cuatrman. And the catches are just the same / 

Mr. Reynouips. Of course. 

The Carman. People are eating more tuna and it seems to me 
the tuna industry ought to be more prosperous. Any other American 
industry under similar circumstances would be more prosperous, if 
the demand was doubled. 

Mr. Reynotps. It should be, of course ; yes. 

The CuHatrMan. It should be. 

Do you have anything further to add on what we might do in 
Washington other than—I know how you feel about the Matter of 
tuna imports—but on the whole question of small-ship building, too / 

Mr. Reynotps. We must have it on the west coast. You know 
during the war what happened. The people who were engaged in 
building vessels of this kind were the people who showed the ‘know- 
how when we needed the big ships. 

The Cuamman. And of course we had to assume the great bulk, 
it cost the Government a great deal of money. 


72807—36——38 
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Mr. Reynoups. It cost more than it would have if we had been 
prepared. 

The CuamrmMan. Have you had any inquiries that you know of 
through your chamber connections, as president, from these people 
who are in the fishing industry, thinking in terms of getting out or 
getting into other industries or trying to find another place some- 
where ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I wouldn’t know about that, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. You woldn’t know much about that? 

Mr. Reynorps. I haven't seen those. 

The CHarrMANn. But you do know from your own personal acquaint- 
anceship around the area that they are all quite worried ¢ 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. We are all worried. 

The CuatrMan. Economically speaking, you are worried ? 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And also not only that this is 1 of your 8 big indus- 
tries alone, because you measure it only in terms of the industry 
itself, but what you pointed out, it goes into all kinds of allied in- 
dustries all over? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It affects everybody in the city actually. 

The Cnamman. As a matter of fact, shipbuilding utilizes—at one 
time I had a chart made for the Merchant Marine Committee in the 
Senate to show what went into a ship, and certain products came from 
every single State in the Union, and many of them. 

Representative ToLLerson. I would like to ask Mr. Reynolds, inas- 
niuch as he represents the chamber of commerce, his views with respect 
to allocation of a certain percentage, to be fixed after a study of all 
the facts, a certain percentage of shipbuilding to be allocated to the 
Pacific coast. Even though it might cost a little more money to 
build the ships on the Pacific coast than it does on the Atlantic or 
the gulf coast, do you favor that principle ? 

Mr. Reynoups. That is a principle that has been applied to several 
things, and certainly we do. 

Representative ToLierson. It has been applied to naval ship con- 
struction, has it not ? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, it has. 

Representative ToLLerson. And, as a chamber representative, you 
would have no objection to the same principle being applied to certain 
types of small boats or other maritime craft ? 

Mr. Reynouips. No, we wouldn’t, Mr. Tollefson. We would take our 
chances with the west coast yards in bidding against them. 

Representative ToLuterson. Even though, as I have indicated, at 
the outset at least the costs might be a little bit more on the Pacific 
coast than on the Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That should be equalized, of course. 

Representative ToLierson. I might say to you that experts have tes- 
tified before both the Senate committee and the House committee to 
the effect that if the principle were permitted to be in operation for 
just a few years, then the steady workload on the Pacific coast would 
bring that differential down toward the vanishing point. 

Mr. Reynowps. It certainly would as far as this type of boat is con- 
cerned. 

The Cuatrman. Well, what happens back on the east coast is that 
if you get a contract to build, say, 10 of a certain type of ship you can 
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bid lower on the next 10 because you have the know-how and you can 
sharpen your pencil, as Maurice Raymond pointed out, and do a much 
better job, and if you continued that pretty soon you would have only 
one yard that would be able to, on the low-bid theory, outbid every- 
body on both the east and west coasts. 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes. That is happening in some industries. 

The CHarrman. Yes. It has to spread. 

Representative Totuerson. Might I interject a thought there, too, 
Senator. If a shipyard does not have ste: udy work and it completes 
a series of ships, 1 or 2 or 3 or 4, then it cannot lay off all of its work 
force, they must keep a nucleus, which is nonproductive, because they 
are not. building any ships. And yet that enters into the cost of main- 
taining the shipyard. 

Mr. Reynoups. They either have to do that or go out of business. 
We have several boatbuilders who are going to testify, who will be able 
to tell you that in detail. 

Representative TotteFson. I wanted to discuss it with you, the prin- 

iple of the allocation of ships, because it seems to me that maybe 
hamber of commerce might be the first to object to that sort of ¢ 
principle. Iam glad to hear they do not. 

Mr. Rerxomes. Not us, no, we don’t here, in Tacoma. 

Representative Totterson. I was glad to hear your comments about 
the imports of Japanese tuna. I talked to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 

e today to get some up-to-date figures with respect to imports, par- 

cularly of frozen tuna. Prior to the Korean conflict the imports of 
frozen tuna into this country were negligible, but in 1951, according 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service today, we imported 3 1,027,000 pounds 

frozen tuna. In 1954 that jumped up almost 3 times, 98,438,000 
nivel This year, for the first 9 months, we have already imported 
5,578,000 pounds, and if it runs at the present rate we will exceed 125 
niillion pounds, with respect to imports of frozen tuna. Now, that 

f course takes sales away from the domestic tuna fishermen, does it 
ot ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. Of course. It puts them out of business practically. 

Representative ToLLErson. That is their problem today. 

The CuairMan. Of course, the State Department held a hearing 

fter we had protested last July and they came up, they had some 
Japanese come over and be represented, and they came up with the 

onderful solution that the two countries should get together and 
ire some advertising agencies and market tuna better, and there 
would be more sales and everything would be all right. That was 
their suggestion. 

Then, recently we queried them before we went to San Pedro to 
ear the tuna people and we got a letter back which in effect stated 
their position, that if they didn’t allow this tremendous amount that 
Congressman Tollefson told you about, that is growing by leaps and 

bounds, that the domestic price might be higher. Of course, any 
iousewife in this audience will tell you the domestic price of tuna 
s still the same, whether it is J: apanese or not, and whether it says 
on the can “From Japan” or not, it’s still the same, which is no solu- 
‘ion whatsoever to the putting in jeopardy an industry that looks 
ike it is on its way out unless something is done. 

J hank you Mr. Reynolds. We appreciate your testifying on behalf 

the chamber, a 
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I want to say to all witnesses that the record will be left open, in 
ase you think of anything further you want to put in, for several 


days. You might w ant toe change some figures or give us some added 


facts. 
We want to say to all witnesses, too, if they wish to put their full 


statements in the record, we will be glad to put them all in. All 
witnesses could perhaps testify briefly or highlight their statements, 
and the record will be clear. 

We will now be glad to hear from you, Mr. Backstrom. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK H. BACKSTROM, TACOMA CITY MANAGER 


Mr. Backstrom. Senator Magnuson and Congressman Tollefson, 
on behalf of the city of Tacoma, I welcome you at this hearing on 
problems confronting the fishing industry and boatbuilding industry. 
We all agree with you, Senator Magnuson should be commended for 
arranging so promptly this hearing for the interested citizens of 
Tacoma, 1n order that the facts may be presented relative to the etfect 
of Japanese imports of tuna on the tuna-fishing and boatbuilding 
industries and related businesses and industries of Tacoma and this 
Puget Sound area. 

The whole economy of the city of Tacoma and the area is of vital 
concern to the city administration, and the city officials are always 
ready and willing to work with other governmental units, chamber 
of commerce, and other civie organizations, business and industrial 
leaders, to accomplish the solution of problems which affect our econ- 
omy. One factor which perhaps focused public attention on this 
problem was a weekly radio program of the city of Tacoma entitled 
“The City in Action,” at which time several businessmen had thie 
opportunity to discuss these problems on this program. As a result 
of this broadeast, the public attention was focused on the issue which 
resulted, in some measure at least, in bringing the matter to the 
attention of Senator Magnuson. 

[ am sure that, with this group present here today of representatives 
of various governmental organizations, business, and industry in the 
community, that the committee will have benefit of all the facts which 
have been marshalled showing the effect of certain restrictions and the 
lack of other restrictions w hich have created hardships on our citizens 
associated in the fishing and boatbuilding industries. These matters 
will be well defined at the hearing by people who are experts in these 
several fields. I am certain that the committee of the United States 
Senate will recognize that, as these inequities are pointed out, appro- 
priate action should be taken to protect the welfare of the citizens of 
the United States and the economy of Tacoma. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate that statement, and I assume that I 
would be right in saying that what you are discussing is pretty much 
the overall conclusions that have been reached by both the port and the 
chamber of commerce and the city officials and others who are very 
cognizant of this whole thing. 
~ Mr. Backsrrom. That is true, yes; the overall economy of the 
situation. 

The CuarrMan. I suppose you do not limit your plea that some- 
— might be done about this matter only to the ‘confines of the ¢ ity of 

acoma ¢ , 
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Mr. Backstrom. No, I should say not. The whole area is involved, 
the entire Puget Sound area. 

The Cuatrman. What helps Tacoma helps the whole Puget Sound 
area, that is correct. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Representative TotLerson. No. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness, Mr. Bevis, who represents the 
Tacoma Shipyard Association. 

Mr. Brevis. Senator Magnuson, Congressman Tollefson, I am here 
today to read a statement “prepared by a committee representing the 
Tacoma Shipyard Association. This statement will refer to problems 
of the Northwest boatbuilding industry. Ihave also some letters from 
individual shipyards that I would like to ask to have introduced into 
the record at the proper time. 

The CuamrMan. They will be put into the record. 

Mr. Bevis. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES M. BEVIS, SECRETARY, TACOMA 
SHIPYARD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bevis. In the interest of a proper introduction for our subject 
today, the boatbuilders of this area feel that a certain amount of back- 
eround information is essential. Before describing our own industry 
we wish to distinguish between boatbuilding and shipbuilding as in- 
dustries. We in Tacoma know something about boatbuilding and we 
ure acquainted with shipbuilding. 

The basic difference in products of these two industries pertains 
principally to size. A boatbuilder confines his efforts to boats or small 
ships, usually of wood or steel construction and of a size smaller than 
those of interest to major shipyards. Relatively few boatyards have 
facilities to build a ship of 2,000 tons displacement. ‘hat is about 
one-fifth of the size of an escort carrier (CVE) familar to all of 1 


INDUSTRY LONG ESTABLISHED 


boatbuilding as an industry in Tacoma dates back to near the turn 
of the century. A number of its yards are operated by second genera- 
tions in the business. 

Many are prone to instantly introduce the association of oars or out- 
board motors with the term “boatbuilding.” Such isa fitting sequence, 
to the layman. 

Boatbuilding in Tacoma encompasses all phases of the industry, 
from the lightweight car-top duck boat to the proudest and largest tuna 
clippers afloat, and from the home liest little shovel-nosed 1: anding craft 
to the largest and finest nonmagnetic, multimillion dollar minesweepers 
to be found in any navy on any ocean. 

Boatbuilding, ‘unlike shipbuilding, is a permanent part of this area. 
[t came in time of peace. Its normal functioning is integral with a 
pei icetime economy. It survives from gener ation to generation as a 
vital part of the permanent industry on which our people have learned 
to depend. 

As testimony to be given here today will bear out, boatbuilding in the 
Puget Sound area is an industry comprised of a rel: atively large number 
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of well dispersed, privately owned construction and repair yards. 
Each individually is a small business in the general sense of the term. 
As an industry it represents a sizable employer of labor, a large 
buyer of materi: ls, and is capable of making a very commendable show- 
ing in times of national emergency. 
Since there is a representative here today to speak on behalf of the 
best yards in Seattle, we shall confine our specific information to 


Tacoma. 
IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It is a notable fact that World War IT found a group of well- 
established, well-manned, able, and willing boatyards in Tacoma— 
not ready to build new facilities at Government expense and then start, 
not ready to use vital materials and time in making ready—but ready 
to immediately convert existing and adequate facilities from produc- 
tion of commercial fishing vessels to production of the instruments of 
war. 

We need only consult the records of those fateful days to learn how 
the fleet of commercial fishing vessels, many of which were owned by 
people in this area, was taken into our forces and wrote a glowin p 
picture in the defense of our country. 

Instead of fitting turntables for fishing nets on vessels newly 
launched, the able craftsmen who are standard equipment at our boat- 
vards found themselves installing minesweeping gear on deck and 
degaussing equipment in the fish holds. 

Our boaty ard industry struck its production pace as fast as plans 
and materials permitted, with the result that Tacoma boatyards turned 
out a total of 103 military vessels for the United States Navy and 
Army during the last Great War. 


SERVES LARGE AREA 


Ours is an industry born of the necessity created by a fishing area 
reaching from the Aleutians to Baja California. The boatbuildin fi 
and commercial fishing industries are as closely allied as two comp yle- 
mentary industries can be. An expanding national economy found 
our boatyards and the vessels built in them keeping well abreast and 
often out in front of similar industries throughout the world. 

The continuity of operation of our boatyards has been of vital im- 
portance in both peace and war. In peacetime it has meant a constant 
awareness of the needs and requirements of the industry we serve. 
Being thus alerted, we have been able to successfully establish and 
hold a foremost position in the design, construction, and marketing of 
commercial fishing vesse!s outstanding among the finest any source can 
provide. 

Tacoma—home of the modern tuna clipper, birthplace of a major 
portion of the St ardine, herr ing, salmon seining, halibut, and trolling 
fleets. Ts , comfort, e1 ‘aftsmanship, and outstand- 
ing quality j join hands with elemental requirements of ruggedness, sta- 
bility, and earning power in proud fishing boats built for a solid, self- 
reliant group of individuals who ask on y an even chance in pursuit 
of ther hard-earned livelihood. 
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SELF-RELIANT INDUSTRY 


V-E Day and V-J Day found Tacoma boatyards undismayed by 
the necessary reconversion from war to peacetime economy. They 
simply laid aside one set of specifications, picked up another and went 
to work rebuilding our depleted fishing fleets and adding thereto. 

This is not to convey the impression that Tacoma boatyards pass 
lightly over the importance of defense contracts. Such is not the case 
at all. We are grateful for the contracts afforded us during World 
War II and for those defense contracts we won through competitive 
bidding and which stemmed from the Korean crisis. We shall dwell 
on that later. 

Reverting now to the period between the end of World War II in 
1945 and the Korean crisis, what did we find in the boatyards in 
Tacoma? 

During those early postwar years Tacoma yards delivered a total 
of over 100 commercial fishing vessels, ranging in size from 28-foot 
gill-netters to 600-ton capacity tuna clippers for addition to the 
food-fish industry. Purchase of new vessels alone by the tuna 
industry has added over $18 million to Tacoma’s economy. 

Active Tacoma boatyards numbered 11 in those days and employed 
some 600 men in their direct labor forces. These were of the best 
skilled craftsmen in the industry. These were in large part the men 
who were on the job when Tacoma’s boatyards were needed to pro- 
duce the minesweepers, subchasers, escort craft, patrol craft, tugs, and 
other types of vessels so desperately needed by our Armed Forces in 
the early and the dark days of the Great War. 

The skills of these men were maintained and the industry employ 
ing them was relatively prosperous when once again, in 1950, war 
‘louds appeared. 


CHANGE IN 1951 


In 1951 two important changes took place. The demand for Ta 
coma’s tuna clippers died and defense contracts were opened to 
competitive bidding. 

Ready as usual, Tacoma’s boatyards concentrated once more on 
building for our country’s needs. Since 1951 Tacoma’s boatyards 
have turned out 67 vessels for the United States Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. This program alone has contributed some $34 million to the 
economy of our community. 

We have said that the market for Tacoma’s tuna clippers died 
1951. On January 1950 there were 18 tuna vessels under construction 
or on order in Tacoma. From that peak, construction of new tuna 
vessels in Tacoma dropped to zero by the end of 1951. We believe 
this timing coincided with a deflationary trend in the market for 
raw tuna caught by our own United States fleet working principal 
out of San Diego and San Pedro. Testimony on what hap pened there 
has been presented in previous hearings before this committee. 

_ Defense contracts mentioned earlier are almost completely ended 
insofar as we are able to determine. We are now ready to return to 
our basic business, that of serving the fishing industry. 
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NEW PROBLEM NOW 


The fishing industry we have served so long is no longer expanding, 
or even replacing vessels lost due to obsolescence or the natural haz- 
ards of the sea. ‘This seems incompatible with the fact that we have a 
continuing and rapidly expanding domestic market for edible fish. 
The explanation lies in the fact that we are losing our markets to 
foreign competition. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bevis, that being the case and that being the 
background in the history of Tacoma shipbuilding, which is known 
up and down the coast and all over, anything that affects the stability 
of the economy of the fishing industry 1s bound to strike a blow at this 
important industry in this area ? 

Mr. Bevis. Senator Magnuson, I wish all of your colleagues were 
as aware of that fact as you are. 

The Cuatrman. And the fact that the tuna fleet is down, the fact 
that Japanese imports have apparently about put it out of business, 
and the fact that the Alaskan salmon pack this year, and fishing 
generally, with the small exception of the halibut fleet, was down to 
the lowest pack in 46 years means that the whole thing affects the 
industrial life of this whole Puget Sound area ? 

Mr. Bevis. Without question. 

The Cuarrman. And the result has been already felt in many, many 
cases, it is being felt now, and the result also is that the association 
you represent, or their members, have had very few orders. As a 
matter of fact, I think there have only been two tuna clippers built 
since 1948. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Brevis. No, Senator. There was a great industry in tuna clipper 
building here until 1951 when it died dead. 

The CuarrMman. I meant since 1951. And any attack we make on 
the problems of the fishing industry, tuna in particular, and the whole 
industry, as relates to Alaska, on which we have been holding hearings, 
surely ought to have its direct effect upon the revival of not only an 
important segment of your industrial economy in this area, but a 
revival of an ancient and honorable part of Tacoma and Puget Sound’s 
industry. 

Mr. Bevis. Correct. 

The CHAtRMAN. It is almost sentimental, isn’t it, Mr. Bevis/ 

Mr. Brevis. We feel that way about it, frankly. 

Representative Totterson, Also dollars and cents 4 

Mr. Bevis. We get sentimental about money, too. 

The Cuarrman. But here is the home of the tuna clipper and it 
looks like unless we do something about these imports. first, and many 
other things, things about Alaska—because many of the boats that 
are built in here move up and down the coast ! 

Mr. Bevis. That is right. 

The Cramman. Many of the tuna fishermen in San Pedro are 
from here. And if they aren’t from here they have relatives up here 
who go back and forth. It is all intertwined with our problem here. 

Mr. Bevis. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Now, you have a summary, Mr. Bevis? 

Mr. Bevis. I do have. 


The CHarrMan. You might read that quickly. I think it sum- 
marizes a great deal what you and I have been discussing here just 
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briefly. I am interested in knowing—you say you do not ask for a 
tariff or a subsidy in this particular case / 

Mr. Bevis. That is right. 

The CHamman. Just what do you mean by that / 

Mr. Brevis. Well, that is a specific statement, Senator Magnuson. 
We have asked in this statement for a differential to be established. 
this differential to be similar in nature perhaps to the present differ- 
ential established under certain Maritime Administration procure 
ments. We heard discussed in earlier testimony here something of 
an allotment or quota for shipbuilding in this area or boatbuilding. 

The Cuarrman. An allocation to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Bevis. Or an allocation. But, frankly eee we wouldn't 
want to throw any opportunities out the window; but I really believe 
that the association I represent would be more interested in being 
placed on a competitive basis by means of a differential to equalize 
oat conditions on the west coast with those in other areas of the country 
and then let the bidding be general. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, instead, you propose instead of an 
allocation whereby the Pacific coast shipbuilders would bid among 
themselves on a given job, if the differential was brought up, to be 
equalized, to be equal and equitable, then you would just as soon bic 
with anyone else throughout the United States / 

Mr. Bevis. That is right. 

The CHarrman. The only problem there, I think the Congressman 
will agree with me, we are fighting for our lives to keep the 6 percent, 
let alone to bring it up. 

Mr. Bevis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. So we thought that the best thing we could hit for 
would be to have an allocation of a given number of ships to the area, 
and then we would bid among ourselves. Now let me ask you this 
question: Would you be willing in that case to take your chances in 
bidding between west-coast shipbuilders ? 

Mr. Bevis. Yes; very definitely. This area doesn’t take a back seat 
to anyone; but where the odds are so set against us, it is impossible: 
as far the west coast is concerned, it’s competitive. 

The Cuatrman. Your wage structure is the same / 

Mr. Bevis. Yes; pretty much the same; materials pretty much the 
same, 

The CuarrmMan. Your rate structure on materials is pretty much 
the same ¢ 

Mr. Bevis. Pretty much the same. 

The Crrairrman. We will go into this in a minute. The Congress- 
man has one question. 

Representative ToLLerson. Just one question as it comes to me now, 
If your yard or the yards you represent were assured of a steady ship- 
baliding program, wouldn’t your costs consequently come down ? 

Mr. Bevis. Mr. Tollefson, all we would need to do, of course, is to 
look back into history a little bit, and we would find that the records 
of the Bureau of Ships, United States Navy, would indicate a tre- 
mendous reduction on that same basis that was achieved by the yards 
here in Tacoma during World War IT. 

Representative Torszrson. In other words, in between workloads 
you have to keep a certain definite force employed all the time / 
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Mr. Bevis. If we are going to survive at all, yes, we do. 

Representative Totterson. That ups your costs overall, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Bevis. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Well, the Navy has found that the Bremerton Navy 

Yard, because they keep it going steady, they have built a pool of 
skilled labor that lives there, we have run into in some cases the third 
and fourth generation, in the Bremerton Navy Yard, of workmen, by : 
keeping it steady Bremerton can build a ship just as cheaply as any | 
Navy yard in the United States, even with those costs. 

Mr. Brvis. So long as the workload is assured at a moderate level. 

The Cnarrman. Bremerton can compete with any of them, I would 
state that, so long as the workload is assured. 

Mr. Bevis. We in Tacoma probably are a little conceited about our 
boatbuilding, in particular, and our facilities and workmen in Tacoma, 
but we believe we could—— 

The CuarrmMan. You could be conceited without bragging ? 

Mr. Bevis. We believe we could present a similar picture in our own 
industry. 

The Cuarrman. And there is no question about it, I think the rep- 
utation of this area for building that type of a ship is well known. 

Mr. Bevis. I don’t think there is any doubt about it. 

The Cuamrman. Up and down the whole coast. 

Mr. Bevis. After all, the purchase of new tuna clippers in Tacoma 
alone has contributed over $18 million to the economy of this city and 
the surrounding area. That is just new tuna clippers. 

The CHamman. Have you had any orders for tuna clippers lately / 

Mr. Bevis. It depends on how we qualify that term “lately,” Sen- 
ator, because the tuna clipper market just died in 1951. It is as dead 
as anything can be. There has not been a new tuna clipper delivered 
in Tacoma since 1951. 

The Cuatrman. 1951—this is probably just a coincidence, but 1951 : 
is when the Japanese tuna started to come in? 

Mr. Bevis. Well, that is a coincidence. 

The CHarrMan. 30,727,000 pounds of frozen tuna, almost 3 million 
packed in oil and 814 million pounds packed in brine. That is when 
it started ¢ 

Mr. Bevis. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is when the thing started to go downhill ? 

Mr. Bevis. Right downhill. 

Senator Magnuson, it may be of interest to some of the people here, 
perhaps you know it, but in January of 1950 there were 18 tuna vessels 
either on order or under construction in Tacoma. At the end of 1951 
they had ben delivered and there were no more. 

The Cuarrman. Now, any of the rest of your statement you wish to 
read, I wish you would read to us from page 5. I think you have some 
pretty good statements there regarding the problem now. You have 
the change in 1951. 

Mr. Brevis. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And then you have a pretty good statement on 
what the problem is now. I think the people would like to hear 
that. 

Mr. Bevis. All right, sir. 

The fishing industry we have served so long is no longer expanding, 
or even replacing vessels lost due to obsolescence or the natural 
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hazards of the sea. This seems incompatible with the fact that we 
have a continuing and rapidly expanding domestic market for edible 
fish. The explanation lies in the fact that we are losing our markets 
io foreign competition. 

The Ciuairman. Right there, I think the record could show, too, 
ae again this is somewhat of a paradox, the consumption which 

» have been striving for in the fishing industry for years, to get 
ie American people, to put it bluntly, to eat more fish, has been 
ecomplished. 

Mr. Bevis. That is right. 

The Cuarman. And all of a sudden we find after World War 
[1 that the domestic nanan of fish has almost doubled in many 

ies, tuna in particular. 

Mr. Brevis. Yes, sir. 

Phe CHarrMAN. People are eating more fish, and here we find our- 
-elves then in the worst shape we have ever been in economically 
the industry. 

Mr. Brevis. That is right. 

the CHarrMAN. When there is a greater demand. 

\ir. Bevis. It doesn’t read right. There is something wrong with 

e script there. 

; he CuAmman. Something is wrong with the script. 

Represent: itive ToLLErson. Do you mind a comment ? 

The CrarrMan. No. Go ahead. 

Representative Totierson. Isn't it true that the world’s biggest 
iuina market, that is, canned-tyna market, is right here in the United 
states ¢ 


in 


Mir. Bevis. There is no doubt about it. 

Representative Totterson. And that tuna market was created and 
leveloped by the American tuna-fishing industry ? 

Mr. Bevis. Yes; by dollars spent from our, by our, own industry. 
Phe Ciamman. I can tell you, it’s over $50 million that was spent 
to build that market up for advertising alone. 

Representative Totterson. And now some other people want to 

ake the market away from our people / 

Mr. Bevis. Well, I don’t know that I blame the other people for 

anting to take the market, but I am here to object to their doing so. 

Representative Totierson. Good for you. 

The Cuatrman. And wouldn’t this be true, that if they killed off 
our tuna fleet and then had a monopoly of the big American domestic 
narket, that, don’t you think the tendency would be to raise the price 
a little bit? 

Mr. Brevis. I can understand anyone proceeding on that basis, rais- 
ing the price just because you have the market to yourself? Yes, 
reser Magnuson, it is entirely possible, I think it is highly prob- 

ble, that the market price would go up with the demand. 

The CHarrman. And the State Department’ s contention that this 
might affect the domestic market—it might affect it just in reverse, 
if the Japanese get complete control of the tuna industr y! 

Mr. Bevis. Well, the way it is now, where is the competit ion’ We 
don’t offer it. We don’t offer them any competition. So if you want 
a free, competitive market, it would seem to us that you had better 
establish ground rules applying to that market so that there is some- 
thing equitable about it. 
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The Cuarrman. With respect to another factor that we run into 
the same situation with respect to here, and this has had some effect 
down here, too, as far as competition is concerned, I want the record 
to show—and the Congressman knows this as well as I do—we are 
running into the same situation on the importation of ground fish 
and fillets, mainly from Iceland. e ' 

Mr. Bevis. Yes. 

The CHamman. And Canada. And we are running into the same 
blockade from the State Department on that, in that we have to be 
nice to Iceland because we have some bases up there. 

Mr. Bevis. Yes. 

Representative ToLtLeFson. Does the Senator object to just a little 
semifacetious comment 4 

The Cuarrman. Well, make it wholly facetious ? 

Representative Totterson. I just wanted to say that apparently 
the State Department hasn’t changed its views over the years. 

The CHarrman. No, no. I am not saying that this is this State 
Department or any other State Department. 

Mr. Bevis. The State Department, apparently. 

The CHatrman. The State Department I am accusing. 

Representative ToLtterson. The reason I will make the comment, 
you remember, Senator, when in 1949 we asked the State Department 
pursuant to resolution to investigate this very thing ? 

The CHatrman. Yes; I do. 

Representative ToLtterson. And to come up with a solution; and 
they came up with the investigation but no solution. Then, in the 
next Congress we introduced legislation to provide a quota on the 
importation of tuna, with higher duties on any excess of the quota, 
and the State Department succeeded in blocking that. 

The CHatrmMan. Sure. And they succeeded in blocking the tariff 
in that session, the tariff on tuna, on the Senate floor by four votes. 
They got busy. And the Senator from California, the State that is 
affected the most, called for a vote after we had it won and then we 
lost it. I don’t think that was his intention, to lose it, but that is what 
happened. 

Then another thing I wanted to ask you, the State Department also 
says, in its letter to me, dated about 2 weeks ago, that one of the 
reasons they don’t want to touch this free tuna coming in—and they 
go into quite some length on this—is that there is a danger of Japan 
going communistic unless we continue to bolster her economy by 
dollars. I pose the question that if Japan is going to be communistic 
because we put a decent quota on tuna imports into the United States, 
then she is pretty close to it right now, wouldn’t you say so? 

Mr. Bevis. Yes, sir. I don’t think there is any doubt about that. 

The Cuarrman. And of course that is not correct. Japan is not 
close to it and I don’t think for one minute that that would have 
any great effect upon the political thinking in Japan, because—— 

Mr. Bevis. I don’t think so. 

The CuarMan (continuing). Because it would have greater etfect 
upon the political thinking of the free world, to make us stronger, 
in that we were being equitable and trying to do this in a decent way, 
rather than to allow them to have a one-way street. 

I might say here, Thor, that Herrington, who came back from 
Japan, from the hearing, told me that he thought some of the 
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Japanese might be thinking themselves well, how stupid can those 
fellows get over there, to let us have this free ride? And they know 
sooner or later it is going to be, it has to be, adjusted. And I think 
they are willing to have it adjusted. They are looking for other 
markets, too; there are plenty of markets, Southeastern Asia, but 
they want to come here, of course, and get this dollar. 

Mr. Brevis. That seems to be a very convenient thing for them to 
have. 

The Cuamman. Very convenient, the way we are letting it go. 

I wish you would read further from your statement, Mr. Bevis. 

Mr. Bevis. Countries with labor rates and living standards un- 
heard of in this country within the past 100 years are permitted to 

ring some of their products into this country duty free and with 
no quantity restrictions, 

If the fishing industry is allowed to suffer from the ever-increasing 
strangulation of uncontrolled foreign competition, which now holds 
70 percent of the raw tuna market, here are the foreseeable results 
intimately affecting our boatyards’ welfare : 

|. Death of the production diviSion of our tuna industry. 

». A similar pattern of usurpation of the United States markets 
for other fish and fish produets—— 

The CuatrMan. Yes. And right there, wouldn't other countries 
-elling fish have the right to say, “Well, if you are going to let Japan 
bring in fish free of duty, with no quantity restriction, why, what's 
wrong with us¢” They would have every right to say that, wouldn’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Bevis. Senator Magnuson, it would seem that that is so obvious. 
\]l some other country would have to do is say, “Maybe we will go 
Communist if you don’t.” 

The CHatrman. “Or maybe we will start a war against you”? 

Mr. Brevis. Yes, just anything. “Tet’s have the excuse, so we can 
bring in the fish free.” 

We have others. 

Loss of virtually all of our market for commercial fishing 
vessels, 

Loss of the skilled craftsmen generated by and accumulated 
in our boatyard labor force during the past several decades. 

Ultimate deterioration and loss of boatbuilding facilities and 
inanagement which have served the industry down through the years 
and have proved their worth in the interests of national defense. 

The CHatrman. Now read the rest of it. I think this is im- 
portant. 

Mr. Bevis. All right. 

Boatbuilding skills are not quickly attained. They are singular 
tothe one industry. Once lost, they will be hard to regain. 

Of the 11 Tacoma yards mentioned earlier, 4 remain active. The 
rest are gone or are in a dormant state. The active yards now 
cmploy approximately 350 men. Within 4 months we foresee this 
force reduced to around 150. Unless relief in some form is close 
at hand the boatbuilding industry in Tacoma bids fair to pass from 
the enviable position it has held to near oblivion, caught in a morass 


of world politics, perhaps seasoned with bits of international in- 
trigue. 
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We, the boatbuilders of Tacoma, are not willing to let this hap- 
pen. We believe that the records we have produced in a changing 
economy throughout the years entitles us to a fair share of American 
industry available to us on an equitable basis of competition. 

We do not complain when the state of national security permits 
x reduction in defense procurement. We do not choose to “live 
by the sword.” 

We do complain when our affiliate, the fishing industry, on which 
we have leaned so heavily in the past, is being denied a fair share 
of the market its efforts created and as a result our industry suffers 
a near mortal blow. 

After extensive study and careful analysis we propose an an 
swer. Fishing interests represented here today will present their 
story, but we are sure they will agree that a quota limiting im- 
ports of all fish and fish foods from foreign countries to 25 percent 
of the American market would have an immediate stabilizing etfect 
on their industry and it would be quickly reflected in an upturn in 
the commercial-boat building industry. 

Defense contracts have been a great boon to those of us partici- 
pating in them. We would like to feel we could compete on an equita- 
ble basis for suclr defense boatbuilding as may appear in the fu- 
ture. Under present circumstances the prospects in that direction are 
not bright. Not all areas in this country enjoy the high wages a 

vailing in west coast boat building. Boatyard construction for de- 
fense shows a tendency to gravitate toward the Northeastern and 
Gulf States areas. 

The Maritime Administration recognizes a 6 percent cost differ- 
ential which assists west coast shipyards in competing for certain 
ship constr action. 

No such differential is available to west coast boatyards in bidding 
for defense contracts. We are asking for a percentage of bid differ- 
ential so that we are competing for defense work on an equal basis 
with other sections of the country—no more and no less. 


SUMMARY 


The boat building industry is a vital part of the industrial total 
of Tacoma. It makes a worthwhile contribution to the economy 
of this community. It should not be allowed to suffer from inequi- 
ties forced upon it against its will and better judgment. 

The commercial fishing industry has fostered and nourished our 
boatbuilding industry, keeping it in healthy condition for ready 
action in times of national crises. 

We are grateful for the opportunities we have had to serve our 
country’s needs and we appreciate the business we have derived 
therefrom. 

Our inseparable partner, the commercial fishing industry, is be- 
ing sorely dealt with and is threatened with irreparable" damage 
from uncontrolled, ever mounting and completely inequitable com- 
petition by the import of foreign-caught fish. 

Our boatbuilding industry is parenthetically set upon by these 
same imports. 
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soth the fishing industry and the boatbuilding industry are basic 
essentials in our Nation’s struggle for survival in time of war or 
serious emergency. 

We do not ask for a tariff or subsidy. 

We have proposed the relief we think fair and reasonable. 

We humbly but very seriously request that the committee to whic! 
this communication is addressed take whatever steps are necessary 
to bring about the relief so urgently needed. If this entails enlist 
ne the assistance of colleagues outside the committee whose con 

tuents face problems such as OUTS and there are some we uree 
that this be done. 

We shall observe results closely. 

The Carman. Are there any questions ‘ 

Representative ToLLEFson. What is the thinking of your group, 
if you have given it any thought, to fixing a quota and then raising 
the duty on any imports in excess of the quota to the point where 
th e cost of the imported product would be the same as the cost of 
the American product, in other words leaving the American pro 
ducer free to compete with the imports in excess of the quota ¢ 

Mir. Brevis. We haven’t discussed that in committee, but it would 
seem to me at first glance that we would be then doling out 25 percent 
of our market and then be willing to have them, our foreign com 
petition, compete on equal terms for the balance of the market. 
So actually it wouldn’t result in a net 25 percent of the market for 
them, but it would be 25 percent bolstered by whatever they could 
eain then ina fairly competitive market. 

Representative ToLLErson. Now, I can see what the ultimate or pre- 
ferred objective would be, to fix a limited quota, but there are lots 
of people in this country who don’t like tariffs at all, and in view of 
the difficulty we have had in getting any kind of protection to amount 
to anything, do you think that your group would be willing to, say, 
compromise or at least consider a compromise which would permit 
imports beyond the quota but subject to an increased duty or tariff / 

Mr. Bevis. Well, there isn’t any doubt but what the group I rep- 
resent would be thankful for any assistance. And the quota, first of 
all, would be of great assistance. 

we te itive ToLLEFson. One thing I would like to call to your 
attention, I don’t think there is any question but what the American- 
produc ed tuna is of a better and finer quality than the foreign-pro 
duced canned tuna, and it was the thought of us that if the price were 
the same the American canner could very easily control the market 
on that excess because of his finer quality of goods, packed under 
more sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Bevis. You are talking about processed tuna coming in the can, 
then ? 

Representative Totierson. That is right. 

Mr. Bevis. Not the importation of frozen tuna ‘ 

Representative Totterson. That is right. 

Mr. Bevis. Was it your intention that this 25 percent apply to 
frozen tuna or fresh tuna, as the case may be, fresh frozen usually ? 

Representative Toruerson. As a matter of fact, the more important 
fish to be concerned here, to be considered here, is the frozen, accord 
ing to the history of the imports. 
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Mr. Bevis. Yes, I believe it is. 

Representative ToLtterson. But nonetheless the same, I would hes- 
itate to call it a compromise, but that is probably what it would wind 
up to be, the same sort of a proposition would be presented, IT am 
sure. 

Mr. Bevis. Well, now, let me put it this way. There are people here 
who bear witness for the fishing industry itself this afternoon, and 
I believe they are much better qualifie ‘d than I to answer questions 
relative to the intimacies of their own business. 

The Cuarmman. Down in San Pedro the bulk of the suggestions 
made in relation to the question of tariff and quota or both was that 
this thing was so serious that an immediate action was so necessary, 
that until we could work it out on, say, a long-term planning basis, 
maybe a tariff or something, that a quota should be set down im- 
mediately to pull these people out, and then we could sit down and look 
at the question of the overall tariff principle on all fish products / 

Mr. Bevis. Senator Magnuson, I believe they are so right. 

The Crnamman. I believe that was the general feeling. I think if 
we don’t do something about this in the next session of Congress, ac- 
ministrative or Congressional action is taken on the tuna quota, one 
more year and the tuna fellows are through, they are done. 

Mr. Brevis. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Then Japan has a complete monopoly on the tuna 
market of the world, of which our market is big. 

Mr. Bevis. Yes, Senator; and let us suppose—let us not hope, of 
course, let us hope for anything else—but let us suppose that there 
came suddenly upon us a world emergency and we have no tuna fleet 
to either be forced or pressed into Navy service or protective action in 
the interests of the production of the country, and we have no food 
producing industry, - far as tuna is concerned, or fish products, don’t 
limit it to tuna, if that dies off it takes us a while, we would need ow 
efforts for national defense and we wouldn't be catching the fish, and 
do you suppose then that the Japanese would rush to our rescue/ 
Perhaps. We have had history to go by. Some of it I have read, in 
some of the testimony that you have given in the Senate, to indicate 
what our experience has been, depending on friends and relatives 
anong nations. I have read some of what Congressman Tollefson 
has had to say in that respect, too. When we get into the bight of the 
line, in cases of national emergency, it seems that there are other uses 
for the ships in foreign countries. 

The CuarrmMan. Inthe case of World War II, sure, we had the coop- 
eration of all the people in the free world, or the 58 allies, with their 
shipping, but the way it turned out, we had to furnish all of the 
shipping. 

Mr. Brevis. Yes; that is right. 

The CHarrman. We spent over $40 billion and we carried, for 
instance, 95.6 of our own products. 

Mr. Bevis. Yes, sir. 

The —_ \IRMAN. And we had to furnish it all. The others just got 
lost. I don’t think it was the intention, say, of Norway or the others, 
but they find they have uses for theirs and then we have to furnish the 
rest. 

Mr. Bevis. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. And a fishing fleet-— Milo Moore will tell you that 
the fishing fleet is one of the most valuable adjuncts to some of those 
people, our enemies. 

Mr. Bevis. Yes. 

The CHairMaAn. I know, I was ona very famous raid, the first Tokyo 
raid, and we were caught by a tuna clipper. 

Mr. Brevis. Yes. 

The Criairman. We were caught by a tuna clipper sitting out there 
and we had to let the planes go 6 hours ahead of time. 

Another thing I want the record to show is that this tuna is the only 
one of any important fisheries items that comes into the United States 
duty-free. This has been singled out for some reason. This industry 
has been singled out for extinction. 

Mr. Brevis. We appreciate your having that included in the record. 

Representative To_iterson. Along that same line—and I say this 
just for the record—during World War II we furnished the Allies, 
our allies, eight times as many ships as they furnished us. In addition 
to that, we had to feed them. And the fishing fleet of the United States 
played an important part, as Mr. Moore will recall. The Government 
spent quite a few millions of dollars in an effort to get more protein 
foods, and that meant fish, of course. 

Mr. Brevis. Yes. 

Represe ntative TotLterson. And we even, strangely enough, spent 
overd $ 520) million to build a fishing fleet for Russia. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Bevis. We will put in the record 
your full statement and anything else you wish to ia 

Mr. Bevis. Thank you. 

(Statement referred to is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF THE TACOMA SHIPYARD ASSOCIATION, PRESENTED BY CHARLES M. 
BEvis, SECRETARY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the interest of a proper introduction for our subject today, the boat builders 
of this area feel that a certain amount of background information is essential. 
Before describing our own industry we wish to distinguish between boatbuilding 
and shipbuilding as industries. We in Tacoma know something about boatbuild- 
ing and we are acquainted with shipbuilding. 

The basic difference in products of these two industries pertains principally 
to size. A boatbuilder confines his efforts to boats or small ships, usually of 
wood or steel construction and of a size smaller than those of interest to major 
shipyards. Relatively few boatyards have facilities to build a ship of 2,000 tons 
displacement. That is about one-fifth the size of an escort carrier (CVE) famiilar 
to all of us, 


INDUSTRY LONG ESTABLISHED 


soatbuilding as an industry in Tacoma dates back to near the turn of the 
century. A number of its yards are operated by second generations in the 
business. 

Many are prone to instantly introduce the association of oars or out- 
board motors with the term “boatbuilding.” Such is a fitting sequence to -the 
layman, 

Boatbuilding in Tacoma encompasses all phases of the industry, from the 
lightweight car-top duck boat to the proudest and largest tuna clippers afloat, 
and from the homeliest little shovel-nosed landing craft to the largest and finest 
nonmagnetic, multi-million-dollar minesweepers to be found in any Navy or any 
ocean, 
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Boatbuilding, unlike shipbuilding, is a permanent part of this area. It came 
in time of peace. Its normal functioning is integral with a peacetime economy, 
It survives from generation to generation as a vital part of the permanent 
industry on which our people have learned to depend. 

As testimony to be given here today will bear out, boatbuilding in the Puget 
Sound area is an industry comprised of a relatively large number of well- 
dispersed privately owned construction and repair yards. Each individual- 
ly is a small business in the general sense of the term. 

As an industry it represents a sizable employer of labor, a large buyer of 
materials and is capable of making a very commendable showing in times of 
national emergency. 

Since there is a representative here today to speak on behalf of the boat- 
yards in Seattle we shall confine our specific information to Tacoma. 


IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It is a notable fact that World War II found a group of well established, 
well manned, able and willing boatyards in Tacoma—not ready to build new 
facilities at Government expense and then start—not ready to use vital ma- 
terials and time in making ready—but ready to immediately convert exist- 
ing and adequate facilities from production of commercial fishing vessels to 
production of the instruments of war. 

We need only consult the records of those fateful days to learn how the 
fleet of commercial fishing vessels, many of which were owned by people 
in this area, was taken into our forces afloat and wrote a glowing picture 
in the defense of our country. 

Instead of fitting turntables for fishing nets on vessels newly launched, the 
able craftsmen who are standard equipment at our boatyards found them- 
selves installing minesweeping gear on deck and degaussing equipment in 
the fish holds. 

Our boatyard industry struck its production pace as fast as plans and 
materials permitted, with the result that Tacoma boatyards turned out a 
total of 103 military vessels for the United States Navy and Army during 
the last great war. 

SERVES LARGE AREA 


Ours is an industry born of the necessity created by a fishing area reach- 
ing from the Aleutians to Baja.California. The boatbuilding and commer- 
cial fishing industries are as closely allied as two complementary industries 
can be. An expanding national economy found our boatyards and the ves- 
sels built in them keeping well abreast and often out in front of similar in- 
dustries throughout the world. 

The continuity of operation of our boatyards has been of vital importance 
in both peace and war. In peacetime it has meant a constant awareness 
of the needs and requirements of the industry we serve. Being thus alerted 
we have been able to successfully establish and hold a foremost position 
in the design, construction and marketing of commercial fishing vessels out- 
standing among the finest any source can provide. 

Tacoma, home of the modern tuna clipper, birthplace of a major portion 
of the sardine, herring, salmon seining, halibut, and trolling fleets. Tacoma, 
where style, comfort, craftsmanship, and outstanding quality join hands with 
elemental requirements of ruggedness, stability and earning power in proud 
fishing boats built for a solid, self reliant group of individuals who ask only 
an even chance in pursuit of their hard earned livelihood. 


SELF-RELIANT INDUSTRY 


V-B Day and V—J Day found Tacoma hoatyards undismayed by the necessary 
reconversion from war to peacetime economy. "They simply laid aside one set 
of specifications, picked up another, and went to work rebuilding our depleted 
fishing fleets and adding thereto 

This is not to convey the impression that Tacoma boatyards pass lightly 
over the importance of defense contracts. Such is not the case at all, We 
are grateful for the contracts afforded us during World War II and for those 
defense contracts we won through competitive bidding and which stemmed 
from the Korean crisis. We shall dwell on that later. 

Reverting now to the period between the end of World War ITI in 1945 and 
the Korean crisis what did we find in the boatyards in Tacoma? 


~~ 


OR pO rer 
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During those early postwar years Tacoma yards delivered a total of over 
100 commercial fishing vessels ranging in size from 28-foot gill netters to 600-ton 
capacity tuna clippers for addition to the food-fish industry. Purchase of new 
vessels alone by the tuna industry has added over $18 million to Tacoma’s 
economy. 

Active Tacoma boatyards numbered 11 in those days and employed some 
600 men in their direct labor forces. These were of the best skilled craftsmen 
in the industry. These were in large part the men who were on the job when 
Tacoma’s boatyards were needed to produce the minesweepers, subchasers, escort 
craft, patrol craft, tugs, and other types of vessels so desperately needed by 
our Armed Forces in the early and the dark days of the great war. 

The skills of these men were maintained and the industry employing them 
was relatively prosperous when once again, in 1950, war clouds appeared. 


CHANGE IN 1951 


In 1951 two important changes took place. The demand for Tacoma’s tuna 
clippers died and defense contracts were opened to competitive bidding. 

Ready as usual, Tacoma’s boatyards concentrated once more on building for 
our country’s needs. Since 1951 Tacoma’s boatyards have turned out 67 vessels 
for the United States Navy, Army, and Air Force. This program alone has 
contributed some $34 million to the economy of our community. 

We have said that the market for Tacoma’s tuna clippers died in 1951. In 
January 1950, there were 18 tuna vessels under construction or on order in 
facoma. From that peak, construction of new tuna vessels in Tacoma dropped 
to zero by the end of 1951. We believe this timing coincided with a deflationary 
trend in the market for raw tuna caught by our own United States fleet working 
principally out of San Diego and San Pedro. Testimony on what happened 
there has been presented in previous hearings before this committee. 

Defense contracts mentioned earlier are almost completely ended insofar as 
we are able to determine. We are now ready to return to our basic business— 
that of serving the fishing industry. 


NEW PROBLEM NOW 


The fishing industry we have served so long is no longer expanding, or even 
replacing vessels lost due to obsolescence or the natural hazards of the sea. 
This seems incompatible with the fact that we have a continuing and rapidly 
expanding domestic market for edible fish. The explanation lies in the fact 
that we are losing our markets to foreign competition. 

Countries with labor rates and living standards unheard of in this country 
within the past 100 years are permitted to bring some of their products into 
this country, duty free and with no quantity restrictions. 

If the fishing industry is allowed to suffer from the ever-increasing strangu 
lation of uncontrolled foreign competition, which now holds 70 percent of the 
raw-tuna market, here are the foreseeable results intimately affecting our boat- 
yards’ welfare. 

1. Death of the production division of our tuna industry. 

2. A similar pattern of usurpation of the United States markets for 
other fish and fish products. 

3. Loss of virtually all of our market for commercial fishing vessels. 

4. Loss of the skilled craftsmen generated by and accumulated in our 
boatyard labor force during the past several decades. 

5. Ultimate deterioration and loss of boatbuilding facilities and man- 
agement which have served the industry down through the years and have 
proved their worth in the interests of national defense. 

Boatbuilding skills are not quickly attained. They are singular to the one 
industry. Once lost they will be hard to regain. 

Of the 11 Tacoma yards mentioned earlier 4 remain active. The rest are 
vone or are in a dormant state. The active yards now employ approximately 
350 men. Within 4 months we foresee this force reduced to around 150. Unless 
relief in some form is close at hand the boatbuilding industry in Tacoma bids 
tair to pass from the enviable position it has held to near oblivion, caught in 
a morass of world politics perhaps seasoned with bits of international intrigue. 


ACTION NEEDED 


We, the boatbuilders of Tacoma, are not willing to let this happen. We believe 
that the records we have produced in a changing economy throughout the years 
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entitles us to a fair share of American industry available to us on an equitable 
basis of competition. 

We do not complain when the state of national security permits a reduction 
in defense procurement. We do not choose to “live by the sword.” 

We do complain when our affiliate, the fishing industry, on which we have 
leaned so heavily in the past, is being denied a fair share of the market its 
efforts created and as a result our industry suffers a near mortal blow. 

After extensive study and careful analysis we propose an answer. Fishing 
interests represented here today will present their story, but we are sure they 
will agree that a quota limiting imports of all fish and fish foods from foreign 
countries to 25 percent of the American market would have an immediate 
stabilizing effect on their industry and it would be quickly reflected in an 
upturn in the commercial boatbuilding industry. 

Defense contracts have been a great boon to those of us participating in 
them. We would like to feel we could compete on an equitable basis for such 
defense boatbuilding as may appear in the future. Under present circumstances 
the prospects in that direction are not bright. Not all areas in this country 
enjoy the high wages prevailing in west coast boatbuilding. Boatyard con- 
struction for defense shows a tendency to gravitate toward the Northeastern 
and Gulf States areas. 

The Maritime Administration recognizes a 6-percent cost differential which 
assists west coast shipyards in competing for certain ship construction. 

No such differential is available to west coast boatyards in bidding for 
defense contracts. We are asking for a percentage of bid differential so that 
we are competing for defense work on an equal basis with other sections of the 
country—no more and no less. 

SUMMARY 


The boatbuilding industry is a vital part of the industrial total of Tacoma. 
It makes a worthwhile contribution to the economy of this community. It 
should not be allowed to suffer from inequities forced upon it against its will 
and better judgment. 

The commercial fishing industry has fostered and nourished our boatbuilding 
industry, keeping it in healthy condition for ready action in times of national 
crises. 

We are grateful for the opportunities we have had to serve our country’s 
needs and we appreciate the business we have derived therefrom. 

Our inseparable partner, the commercial fishing industry, is being sorely dealt 
with and is threatened with irreparable damage from uncontrolled, ever-mount- 
ing, and completely inequitable competition by the import of foreign-caught fish. 

Our boatbuilding industry is parenthetically set upon by these same imports. 

Both the fishing industry and the boatbuilding industry are basic essentials in 
our Nation’s struggle for survival in time of war or serious emergency. 

We do not ask for a tariff or subsidy. 

We do ask that the commercial fishing industry be given the assistance it seeks 
so that we in turn can survive. 

We have proposed the relief we think fair and reasonable. 

We humbly but very seriously request that the committee to which this com- 
munication is addressed take whatever steps are necessary to bring about the 
relief so urgently needed. If this entails enlisting the assistance of colleagues 
outside the committee whose constituents face problems such as ours—and there 
are some—we urge that this be done. 

We shall observe results closely. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Phillips, we will hear from you now. 

Mr. Puiurrs. I fear what I have to say will be rather a repetition 
of what has gone ahead. 

The CuarrMan, You can put as much in the record as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF CARL L. PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, TACOMA 


Mr. Puiurrs. The discussions that are taking place here today 
certainly are of great importance to the economy of the Puget Sound 
area and the Pacific Northwest. To say that it is important is put- 
ting it mildly. 
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The shipbuilding industry has flourished for years, not only prior 
to World War I but even before the turn of the centur y, for the small 
yards of the Puget Sound area even then were building all types of 
fishing vessels, tugboats, and other types of water tr ansportation used 
not only in the waters of Puget Sound but all over the world. 

At the outbreak of World War I shipbuilding was intensified not 
only in the building of wooden ships but steel ships as well, and a 
magnificent job was done. At the end of Word War I these small 
shipyards returned to their primary function of supplying the fishing 
fleets of the Pacific with repl: wements and new boats to meet the 
demands of the fishing industry that had been developed to a very 
high degree. While naturally ‘there was a letdown of construction 
during the early thirties, nevertheless the base of this industry was 
maintained through repair work, so that at the start of World War II 
a nucleus was available to expand this essential industry to meet the 
ever-increasing demands made upon it. The results speak for them- 
selves. For a period from 1945 to 1951 the Tacoma yards delivered 
over 100 fishing vessels for a total of eighteen-million-odd dollars, of 
which $4144 million was for direct labor, $1 million for indirect labor, 
and $414 million for locally purchased materials. This was in addition 
to the ships built for defense pur poses. 

The small boatbuilding industry is now again faced with the prob 
lem of keeping intact and operating its yards that have done such a 
fine job. The boatbuilding industry of this area is faced with new 
prob - ms. These problems are: 

|. Lack of new contracts for defense vessels. 

2. Lack of contracts for new fishing and similar types of ships. 

New contracts are being let by the Government, but these are largely 
being placed on the east coast and south because of a variance in cost, 
due primarily to the differential in shipping costs and the better wage 
enjoyed here. I believe bid adjustments should be made on any of 
these contracts to enable our yards to keep going, and any differential 

should be charged to the defense effort on somewhat the same basis 

as any other standby charge would be made. I also believe very serious 
consideration should be given toward the adjusting of quotas of 
imports from other countries, so that our fishing fleets will not lose 
their own markets to those who do not enjoy the same standards of 
living that our people here enjoy, and therefore can place their 
products on the market under our cost. 

Gentlemen, this is a serious problem to us, and we hope that your 
committee will give us the consideration we feel we are entitled to. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Phillips, I don’t want to ask you about your 
very fine institution directly, but I wanted to ask you as a banker of 
long experience whether or not the viewpoint taken by the Small 
Business Administr: ation, for instance, or the viewpoint t taken by 
others in the field, those in loaning, those financing in southern Cali- 
fornia, if you wouldn’t be somewhat doubtful in making a loan on 
the future earning prospects of a fellow owning a tuna clipper under 
these present circumstances. 

Mr. Puiiurps. Let me answer that question in this way, sir. I 
think this year we have had an application or at least discussions on 
three different tuna clipper boats, people contemplating these new 
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ships, either financing the engines or the power that went into them 
or financing the hulls. And I will say this, that it was never our 
decision not to build those boats. It was the decision of the owners, 
in view of the fact that they felt the market might not sustain the 
costs. 

The CuarrmMan. They were afraid they couldn’t make the earnings? 

Mr. Putiturrs. Right. 

The Cuarrman. And you haven’t had much activity in financing 
in this field for sometime ; have you ? 

Mr. Puitiurrs. Not for tuna clippers. Although we have in the 
past. 

The CuHatrMan. Inthe past you have, but I mean recently. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Not recently. We are now carrying paper on tuna 
clippers that were built in the late 1940’s and early 1950's. 

The Cuamrman. And it was a very substantial industry here? 

Mr. Puixtes. It was very definitely a substantial industry, and a 
well managed and well operated industry. 

The Cramman. Would you say that you are a little bit like I am, 
that it seems to be almost paradoxical, that here was a thriving in- 
dustry and the demand has doubled for our tuna, and this industry has 
completely disappeared. 

Mr. Puturps. No question about it. 

The Cuatrman. That is almost unusual in the annals of American 
business economy ? 

Mr. Puituies. Well, I don’t know of any parallel. 

The CHarmman. I don’t know of any other cases. I have known 
where they have disappeared when the demand has disappeared. 

Mr. Puinurrs. Right. 

The Cuatrman. Or a local competitor has gotten the business, but 
l have never known this to happen before. I can’t think of any time 
when this has happened. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Representative ToLLerson. No questions. 

The CHarrman. The committee will take a little recess now, about 
15 minutes. 

Thank you, Mr. Phillips, for your wer et 

(A recess was taken from 3:30 p.m. till 3:45 p.m.) 

The Cuatmrman. The committee will come to order. 

The next witness is John Starke who is Secretary of the Tacoma 
Metal Trades Council. 

John, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN STARKE, SECRETARY, TACOMA METAL 
TRADES COUNCIL 


Mr. Srarxe. I represent the Metal Trades Council of Tacoma and 
vicinity and have been their secretary-treasurer since 1947. The 
unions I have the pleasure to represent consist of the following: 

Painters Union Local No. 64. 

Tacoma Sign Writers’ Local No. 403. 

Plumbers & Fitters Local No. 82. 

Tacoma Association of Technical Engineers & Architects Local No. 


70. 
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International Molder & Foundry Workers Union of North America, 
— No. 180. 

Carpenters’ Local Union No. 470. 

International Union of Operating Engineers Loc al No. 61 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers No. 76. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders & 
Helpers Local No. 568, 

Office Employees International Union No. 23. 

Machinists Union No. 29 

Automotive Machinists Lace 1152. 

Hod Carriers, Building & Common Laborers Local No. 252. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association Local No. 150. 

Ironwrokers, Shopmen Local No. 581. 

International Union of Operating Engineers Local No. 606. 

Members of these unions all have an important part in the industrial 

ife of this community, including working in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. On the basis of long association with the unions whose member- 
ship does the lion’s share of the work on the tideft: ats, I feel qualified 
io express their opinions and desires. 

I know that Senator Magnuson, Senator Jackson, and our other 
congressional Representatives have followed the problems confronting 
Piecre C ounty and Tacoma with a great deal of interest and concern ; 
p ticularly the cause of, and possible remedies for, unemployment 

hat has continually plagued this area even when some portions of the 
Nation were enjoying the best of times. We deeply appreciate the 
many favors and services we have received from Senator Magnuson 
and we, in turn, have tried to show the Senator our approval “of the 
capable manner in which he has performed his obligations of repre- 
senting not only Tacoma’s interests but the needs of the whole of the 
United States. 

We know the people of Pierce County will again show their faith 
in the Senator next year. 

Tacoma and Pierce County, as the records will show, have had a 
pretty tough row to hoe in the last several years; yet it wasn’t always 
the case. When the new city of Tacoma was born, there was a tre- 
mendous amount of enthusiasm for the future. We were blessed 
with one of nature’s best deep water harbors, plenty of pure mountain 
water which was later to be a source of so much hydroelectric energy, 
an abundance of timber close to the mills, and best of all, a network 
of railroads to send our peers throughout the country and ships 
to carry them across the seas. This was the perfect setup for a 
thriving city. Yet somehow, somewhere along the way we failed. 

The first wave of enthusiasm that swept the new city of Tacoma 
gradually tapered off and we let the years go by, drifting along, think- 
ing our great timber supply would last forever—we built our city on 
sawdust. Very few new industries replaced those sawmills which 
either burned down or moved away because of scarce timber supply. 
The results were a large number of families who had bought homes 
in Tacoma were unable to find full employment in the city in which 
they had made their home. Of course, I would be wrong if I tried to 
imply that all of our citizens were blind to the fact that we must 
supplant timber products with a more diversified economy. We did 
have these champions in our more progressive leaders, but somehow 
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we let ourselves become embroiled in petty problems until disaster 
hit Tacoma. We suddenly realized that our unemployment had be- 
come so critical that we were rated as one of the worst surplus man- 
power areas in the Nation. A great defense effort was under way and 
our civic leaders felt that if we could get a fair share of the work that 
this would be the shot in the arm that Tacoma needed. 

We appealed to you, our representatives in Congress, and we sent 
delegation after delegation back to Washington to let our Federal 
officers know of our critical number one problem—unemployment. 
Through efforts of our Washington State congressional Representa- 
tives, we received assistance from our Government by way of Govy- 
ernment contracts. Millions were poured into expansion at Fort 
Lewis, Mount Rainier Ordnance Base, et cetera; besides, many of our 
smaller businesses received either direct defense contracts or subcon- 
tracted work from Bremerton naval yard or large plants in Seattle, 
all of which alleviated our unemployment problem. 

The best part of the publicity we received from being labeled a dis- 
stress area was that some of our leading citizens who were “cold” woke 
up to the fact that whereas these stopgap measures were fine for the 
moment, if Tacoma and Pierce County were to prosper, we must main- 
tain our existing industries and bring in new industries. 

The port commission, the city light department, the chamber of 
commerce and other civic organizations, some of our new leading citi- 
zens, and the labor movement have joined together in a team to pro- 
mote and welcome new industries. However, still more important is 
the duty to assist and maintain our existing industries. 

The small boatyards are one of Tacoma’s more important industries, 
and we feel it is in grave danger of being severely crippled, if not elim- 
inated entirely. ‘That is why we of the labor movement are interested 
in these proceedings and why we are here today. 

As we understand, this hearing evolves around the importation of 
fish products from foreign nations in direct competition with our 
American industry for our domestic market. This importation of 
fish products has a direct bearing on our employers engaged in mak- 
ing vessels for the fishing industry. Tacoma yards have long been 
engaged in building boats for the salmon industr y and tuna trade 
as well. Tn fact, it has become the center of that activity. However, 
they can’t build boats if the market is cut out from under them. Facts 
will show that with increased importation of fish products, more and 
more American boats are tied up to their moorings. Our industries 
simply can’t compete with foreign capital or labor. 

Senator Magnuson and Congressman Tollefson, I am certainly glad 
to come here today, speaking on behalf of the Tacoma labor movement. 
We are interested mainly in charity, be it at home, that is, charity to 
the workers of America, and we are interested in seeing payrolls stay 
here in the city of Tacoma: we are interested in seeing that papa does 
bring the money home. With that, we have prepared statements 
from the Metal Trades Council, the Building Trades Council, the 
Machinists’ Cascade Lodge, the Carpenters and Shipwrights 470. We 
are going to ask that they be incorporated into the record, and with 
that I think it would be unnec essary for us to read them. 

We would like to bring out, however, that the labor movement has 
in the past several years done everything possible to create the interest 
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in reviving and to seek out, if possible, diversified industries for Ta- 
coma, and i if possible to maintain the present industries that we have 
here. We realize that there are problems which the average laboring 
man doesn’t necessarily understand or care about too much. The 
thing which we see in the very immediate future is the elimination of 
‘ payroll here on the tideflats, namely, the Tacoma small shipyards. 
Now, this small shipyard industry has been with us for a long time. 
It has been the birthplace of some of our better mechanics. We have 
seen the industry sprout during wartime; we have seen it diminish in 
peacetime. We know that we cannot hope to have as large a payroll 
in this particular field as we have had perhaps during the emer gency 
periods, but we feel that a smaller payroll that is constant is definitely 
a contribution to the stabilization of Tacoma and the immediate 
vicinity. 

As I stated, we have in the past sent citizens of Tacoma back to 
Washington during the time when Tacoma was labeled a distress 
area. We have heard reports in the last months that we have come 
out of that area, that distressd condition. However, I want to show 
you, Senator and Congressman, that we are still pretty well on the 
verge. In other words, it doesn’t take much of a shove one way or 
the other to either find Tacoma made prosperous, going ahead, or 
seeing it go back in the abyss of a crumbling, sawdust town. 

With those few remarks, I would be happy to answer any questions, 
of course. We are interested in the possible protective measures for 
the fishing industry. We are interested in anything at all that can 
he done, by way of legislative action, to help Tacoma shipyards again 
become the tuna-clipper capital of the west coast. 

The Cuairman. The reason that Tacoma did achieve this very 
unique position in the building of tuna clippers for use up and down 
the coast was based on the fact, was it not, that they developed here 
the —— iv know-how that goes into the makeup of that type of 
vessel and therefore they had the people who knew how to build that 
type of ship; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Starke. I am positive that is the case. We have both a capable 
management and we have men who have followed that business for 
years and years. 

The CuarrMan. And those people are now at a point of disintegra- 
tion; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Starke. That is right. 

In closing, please again let me thank the Senator, the Repre- 
sentative, the Government officials, and the citizens of Tacoma 
who have spent so much time to lift Tacoma out of the distress con- 
ditions, and I trust you will do everything possible to protect this 
vital industry from going out of business because of unfair foreign 
competition. The working people need their jobs. Tacoma needs 
its business. We think the boatyards are important to Tacoma 
because : 

(1) They are a source of employment for many of our citizens; 

(2) They are the training ground for many of our skilled crafts- 
men; 

(3) They are and will be the nucleus from which we will draw 
know-how in our defense effort. 

We know that if our members leave this vital industry to go uptown 
to work they will have to adjust themselves to new job requirements 
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and possibly never return to the shipyards. Thus a valued employee 
is lost to our yards, and furthermore the Government loses a keyman 
in this link of defense. 

Now, there is the whole thing, the whole point we want to make. If 
the shipbuilding industry is neglected or squashed or snuffed out be- 
cause of foreign competition—our people have to eat—in other words, 
that is one of the basics that you can’t do without, you have to bring 
home the paycheck, and if the paycheck isn’t in the shipyard it is 
going to be somewhere else. We may have to seek employment that 
we may not like, but nevertheless we have to seek out a different em- 
ployment, as has happened in so many instances we can cite around 
the country. 

The Carman. Yes. And another basic factor, you are not train- 
ing anybody when you are in the doldrums like this, you are not train- 
ing anybody to take the place of those who have been doing it for 
years ; are you? 

Mr. Srarke. No; we are not. And in the last several weeks we 
have been reading quite a bit by our professors or other people who 
are interested in training not only scientists, 1 should say, but also 
training people who are in the trades. Now, that is a vital need of 
America, is to continue to train. And each of te unions that is aflili- 
ated with the metal-trades council or the building-trades council, for 
that matter, is in the forefront of a training program, apprentice- 
training program. 

The Cuarraan. How many other types of ships have been built 
here, fishing craft, other than tuna—I don’t mean how many shipwise, 
I mean there was other activity, was there not, in shipbuilding, of 
other types of fishing boats? 

Mr. Starke. I think that Mr. Bevis has testified that of the various 
named boats, we have covered every type, whether pleasure or com- 
mercial, within the confines of Pierce County, Wash. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes; but the whole area did a fairly good, thriv- 
ing business in shipbuilding of all types of fishing craft ? 

Mr. Starke. That is correct. 

The CuammMan. But it happened that the tuna clipper boat ship- 
building, that type of shipbuilding, was peculiar to the area and be- 
came almost a specialty of the area? 

Mr. Starke. That is right, salmon and tuna fishing vessels were a 
spec ialty of the area, and k: itely the pleasure craft. 

The Cuarrmman. Do you know whether or not the same problem 
exists, that is, the decline, in the building of the other types of fishing 
craft ¢ 

Mr. Starke. Well, I think actually the industry themselves could 
bring out those figures much better than I. We know, we have seen 
the ups and downs, we have seen a decline by a lessened payroll, and 
that is the actual figure, the number of boats, it is far better for us to 
go by the barometer if the fellows come into the halls and ask for jobs. 
And they are coming into the halls and asking for jobs. We know in 
the city of Tacoma there are an awful lot of ‘people out of work, and 
we know that within the next couple of months our shipbuilding in- 
dustry will almost be nil unless something is done about it. 

The Cyarrman. Mr. Bevis testified that they are down to about 
150 now. 
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Mr. Srarke. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And that that of course is a considerable drop 
from what the normal employment was in the shipbuilding, small- 
boat-building business in Tacoma. 

Mr. Srarke. That is right, Senator. 

We have a letter from Mr. Harrington’ s office relative to the figures. 

The CuHarrMan. What are those fioures 4 

Mr. Srarke. Well, the figures, the high was in 1952—I could go 
through these figures; in a sense it tells a story. 

The CratrMan. Well, how many were employed here in, let’s leave 
out the war years, but how many were employed normally in the ship- 
building industry? Do you have that ? 

Mr. Srarke. Well, your figures are 436 in 1948 and then it is up 

and down. In 1951 it was 449. Then it jumped up to 909. And that 
is the peak, outside of the war years. 

The Cnamman. But wouldn’t you say generally speaking that if 
our fishing industry, tuna and salmon industry, was not sick—that is 
the best way I can put it—and would be growing normally and con 
sistent with the demand and the consumption of fish products of this 
type we catch out here in the United States, that you should have a 
pretty stable, thriving small-boat industry of a thousand men, 
shouldn’t you, or 1.500% 

Mr. Srarxe. I would say that you could let your imagination go 
almost unchecked, with an expanding economy, with a higher pur- 
chasing power, the working people are naturally going to buy more 
of the so-called luxury foods and the nicer things of life. Now, I 
remember during the depression I ate rutabagas until they came out 
my ears because they were cheap. If aman hasn’t the money he will 
eat something just to keep himself alive. 

Now, we know that we have had a reasonable, sound economy, for 
various reasons, for over quite a number of years. We have come to 
what we consider a decent standard of life. We are not either worr V 
ing about—that is, the average I am talking about—is not worried 
about the bill collector or the sheriff coming and taking away his 
home and so forth, and he is natur: ally going to eat better, and he is 
coing to purchase more tunafish products and the like, he can afford 
it. and with that of course, if the foreign imports don’t take over 
what would be normally a domestic supply, then certainly we could 
expect the salmon industry, the tuna industry, to prosper and with 
the prosperity Tacoma would naturally be the recipent of the activ- 
ity, beneficiary of the higher activity. 

The Cramrman. Because of its know-how to be able to build the 
type of ships that would go out and gather the harvest of the seas that 
were in demand ? 

Mr. Starke. That is right. 

The Cuamman. But of course you attribute this directly, in the 
case of the tuna, from your general knowledge, to the imports; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Starke. That is correct. That is, the figures and the facts bear 
out that with the increased imports the fleet’s just tied up, and there is 
no addition to the fleet, and therefore there is no business. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you heard Mr. Phillips testify. They have 
been active in that type of loan for years, that bs ank, and although 
even if they might have been willing to go ahead, the people them- 
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selves wanted to drop out, they were afraid of the future, isn’t that 
the best way to put it? 

Mr. Starke. That is right. I think so. If competition is so stiff 
that you can’t do business, you would be afraid of the future, too. 
Now, the thing which labor has stressed over the years is just that. 

The CHatrman. I don’t think the American fisherman is afraid of 
competition if it is fair competition. 

Mr. Starke. But unfair competition 

The CHarrMan. Unfair competition, yes. That is the 

Mr. Srarke. That is the point I was trying to make, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. I think our fishermen can meet the reasonable, equi- 
table, competitive factors any day in the week, if you give them that 
chance. 

Mr. Starke. There is no doubt about that. There is no doubt 
about that. The thing that I was going to say, though, that we have 
heen, that is, the American labor movement has been, stressing fair 
competition. We have always stressed fair competition. If, on the 
one hand, our employers are faced with either unfair competition on 
a local basis or a sectional basis, or any other cause, they can’t stay in 
business. In other words, we can’t be prosperous here in the North- 
west if foreign labor, which has a standard of wages and benefits far 
below ours, has all the advantages in competing against our labor, our 
employers can’t stay in business, and we can’t stay in business. 

The CHairman. No. And wouldn't you agree with this: I think 
the political parties of Congressman Tollefson and I, generally speak- 
ing, have a little historical difference on this, but it is disappearing 
vradually—we talk in terms of free trade in Congress, world trade, 
and we think that is necessary, but I don’t think any of us think in 
terms of trade when that trade is going to obliterate a domestic indus- 
try. Free trade should be (1) a two-way street, and (2) it should be 
so regulated with imports that they won’t put in jeopardy or put out 
of business an established domestic industry. There are some free- 
traders who believe if some other country can do something cheaper 
they ought to be allowed to do it, and we should get out of the business. 

But if we do that—in all cases there is some protection to a domestic 
industry that has been well established—this is the only industry 
without protection. 

Mr. Starke. Well, we certainly agree that there should be some- 
thing in the way of either legislation or otherwise to protect this 
industry. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you about this idea. You are familiar, 
as a trade-union man, you know, the unions have always had a good, 
sensible campaign, we used to call it Buy Union Label Goods. Do 
you recall that? 

Mr. Srarxe. Yes. We still do. 

The CHamman. The suggestion has been made to me that we should 
amend the Federal Trade Commission Act and require that American 
canners place on the can, when they are canning tuna, “This Tuna 
Comes from Japan” or words to that effect. What would you think 
of that? 

Mr. Starke. Didn’t they used to have that on fish ? 

The Cuatrman. Or “Japanese tuna”? 

Mr. Srarke. Didn’t they have that on crabs for a while? 
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The CuarrmMan. Well, they had it on crabs for a while, canned crab, 
but that wasn’t any trouble, because for some reason the people be- 
lieved that the Japanese crab was better and therefore firmer, and it 
comes from northern waters, et cetera. But the theory that was 
propounded in San Pedro was that maybe if the canners would be 
put on the can, the name of those who are ¢ anning all this Japanese 
tuna, that they put on the can “Japanese tuna,” and that then the 
American housewife and those who are interested in this matter may 
yo and buy American-caught tuna instead of the Japanese and put 
a slowup to this importation. Do you think that idea might work in 
lieu of some other idea ? 

Mr. Starke. Well, it would, but there is a necessity of 

The CrarrmMan. Of course, that is not the solution. 

Mr. Starke. No; that is not the solution, and it is expensive, unless 
we had a campaign like the Government put on, like the NRA or 
something like that, there would have to be agencies set up to bring 
this propaganda out to the public. It would be a rather expensive 
way to combat something that may be eliminated in another manner, 
that is all. If there could be some direct, either duty or something 
of that nature, it would be a much cheaper way of handling it. 

The Cuarrman. That might be one of the facets of our attack on 
this problem, but it wouldn’t be the whole answer to the matter. 

Mr. Srarke. No; it wouldn't. 

The Cnarmman. Then, there was a suggestion made that we could 
force the canner to take American tuna first. Testimony was given 
to us that even if some canner was going to buy Ame rican-caught tuna, 
that he was so busy with the Japanese shipment in his cannery that 
he would tell our fishermen to stand there and wait, and in some cases 
ihey waited until 30 to 60 days had gone by to unload their tuna, while 
they were busy canning the stock of frozen tuna the “y had piled up. 
Sometimes, of course, that extra cost was a difference between profit 
and loss on the boat. 

Ave there any questions, Congressman Tollefson ¢ 

Ite ‘presents itive TOLLEFSON. Jus tone. First I want to commend Mr. 

Starke for his statement. He said that his organization was in the 
forefront with respect to tr aining, a training program. J] want to say 
also that your organization has been in the forefront of this fight, 
with respect to shipbuilding on the west coast. In my five terms in 
Congress the Metal Trades Council has supported this proposal to 
allocate shipyards or shipyard construction to shipyards on the west 
coast. Now, that is most interesting because yours is not just a loc al 
union—you have a local union—but ‘there are metal trades councils in 
the midwest and on the gulf coast and on the Atlanic coast ; are there 
hot 

Mr. Starke. That is right. 

Representative ToLteFson. And they all subscribe to this same thing, 
so it isn’t a local thing, with your national union, at all ? 

Mr. Starke. No. 

Representative Totterson. They deem it to be in the best interests 
of the whole United States that we should have shipyards on the west 
coast 7” 

Mr. Srarxe. That is right. 

Jimmy Brownlow has spoken very highly of you, Congressman 
Tollefson. And the whole program is devoted to bringing enough 
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shipbuilding to the Pacific coast to at least have that nucleus in the 
event of an emergency. In other words, we can’t throw the splendid 
organization that has been built up, the know-how that has been 
developed, down the drain and forget about it. We feel it should be 
active to the point that we can pic k it up if we need it. That is the 
important thing. We are spending untold millions of dollars, either 
in keeping plants in a semiactive condition or putting them i in moth- 
balls or whatever you want to call it. Well, we feel that the most 
precious of all commodities, the labor that can make everything, 
should be kept at least in a semi-readiness state so that we can use them 
at any time. 

Representative Totterson, That view in subscribed to by spokesmen 
for the military departments coming before the same committees that 
Mr. Brownlow came before. They said the same thing. Our only 
stuinbling bloc kk seems to be the bodies to which the Senator and 1 
belong. 

The Cuairman, Well, there is more than that, because the budget 
insists upon adhering strictly to the bid, the low-bid theory or prin- 
ciple, but the unions have always said, naturally, “We think this 
should be spread throughout the United States,” and they have testified 
in front of me on many occasions to that, and there is no question 
about the feeling of the unions that we should keep alive this pool. 

That is one of the reasons why I closed the Ship Sales Act. I just 
felt that you couldn’t have a bargain counter over here, with a lot 
of laid-up ships, and expect anyone to sharpen his pencil over here 
and think about building new ones. So we closed it and it has been 
kept closed except for some rare instances of ships that were not in 
competition, we have opened it for them. Sow e have that problem, too. 

Mr. Starke. Well, Senator, may I emphasize this one point in argu- 
ment, that we should maintain the prese nt small-ship building indus- 
try in Tacoma, relative to the keeping active of a certain labor force for 
future needs. In Seattle, in Portland, in Frisco, in those areas, I think 
it has been testified to here, they have a certain degree of ship repair. 
Tacoma has never had any major ship repair, that is, in aebian: 
and, as a result, our people are dependent entirely on small-ship con- 
struction, and for that reason we say Tacoma should at all costs be 
kept in the limelight there and our industry kept active. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Starke, I appreciate your testimony. We will 
put everything in the record th: at you have here. 

We will now hear from Mr. Ladd. 


STATEMENT OF R. D. LADD, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


Mr. Lapp. Senator Magnuson and Mr. Tollefson, the Pacific Ma- 
rine Supply Co., of which I am vice president and general manager, 
is one of the largest sellers of marine and fishing supplies in the Pacific 
Northwest and in the United States. About one-half of our sales are 
to commercial fishermen, fish companies, and canners, plus a large 
volume to shipbuilding and repair yards, marine dealers, and to steam- 
ship companies. Our company has been in this business since its 
founding in 1897. Fish packing in the sound and Alaska began about 
this time also, so Pacific Marine Supply Co. has grown up “with and 
experienced the ups and downs of the fisheries. 
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We are 1 of approximately 25 such concerns in the Puget Sound 
aret who employ approximately 5300 persons, mainly in Seattle. These 
concerns do an annual business in excess of $25 million. Some of 
these companies are specialists in marine engines, some in netting and 
rope, some primarily sell tools and marine hardware, but most of them 
cell these items and many thousand more that are necessary to build, 
outfit, and keep up commercial ships of any type. 

Our business with the fisheries is very seasonal and therefore re- 
quires of us constant forecast of the future in order to have necessary 
vear and supplies on hand when required. There are many influences 
beyond our control which affect the accuracy of our forecasts. For 
example, to predict the effect of weather on a boat’s ability to fish, to 
euess if fish will come in quantity when a boat fishes, to estimate the 

timber of steamships that will have cargo to pick up or deliver in 
Seattle and still compete with foreign carriers, and if those ships will 
need or buy supplies here, to hope our shipyards and repair yards can 
compete with those of other areas for contracts. 

These are normal and expected hazards in planning our business. 
We now are faced with a new and justified reduction in our sales— 

it caused by the curtailment of the Alaska salmon fisheries by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service regulations. This automati- 
C: HY reduces our sales in this, our biggest m: rarket, by about 50 percent. 
We have and will support this program, as it is for the long-term good 
of that industry ai its suppliers. However, this does require plan- 
ning and diversification to make up for the reduction in business. We 
believe the leaders regulating the salmon industry are capable and 
loing good work; however, we hope all possible available advice and 
esearch are being used. The main shortcoming seems to be one of 
inadequate appropriation for comprehensive study and enforcement in 
— 

"e have another major concern about the future. The tuna indus- 
try ah as spent many millions of dollars promoting their product, and 
now that the housewife has accepted tuna, the Japanese have put their 
low-labor-cost product on our market and are capitalizing on the 
United States tuna men’s money and effort. Do we face the same 
thine insalmon? While we sacrifice millions of dollars during a con- 
servation program to rebuild the salmon fishery, what are the Jap- 
anese doing? They are building up their salmon fisheries at a tre- 
mendous rate. Will they do the same thing as in tuna, flood our 
United States market with low-cost salmon, taking advantage of our 
creatly reduced activity while we are under curtailment? Then, 

= en our fishery has again built up, we will find that our market has 

‘n lost to a low-priced Japanese product. 

” Mas we are concerned and wondering just whose salmon, or how 
many are Alaska salmon, they are taking on the high seas, and are 
these fish immature fish? We certainly s support the tripartite Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission and urge all emphasis 
and funds possible to push their study of the distribution, migration, 

‘aces, and oceanographic trends of salmon. I believe the Fisheries 
Divi ision of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions is good in its efforts to develop, conserve, and exploit in an 
orderly and controlled manner the world fisheries through interna- 
tional agreement and undertaking. They recognize and are teac hing 
that the fisheries must be sowed as well as re: uped. 
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If less fish are being sought, and thus fewer boats being built and 
repaired, the marine and fishing supply houses must find other activi- 
ties in order to survive. Should this trend continue, it 1s quite pos- 
sible that in a national emergency, our Puget Sound area would be 
sadly lacking in supplies necessary to support either the fisheries or 
the maritime. 

To sum up in one sentence: The marine and fishing supply business 
in Puget Sound and Alaska is today curtailed to the same degree 
as is the fisheries; however, our concern is toward the future as we 
watch Japan and other countries expand their fisheries with little 
yr no control and with little or no tariff on imports of their products. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ladd, in the Seattle hearing and, of course, in 
Alaska, too, we had a great deal of testimony along the lines that 
you have summed up there. I think it will be a matter that Congress 
is going to have to look at all kinds of facets of the Alaska salmon 
problem. We did have the lowest pack in 46 years, despite the fact 
that we have laws of the Fish and Wildlife Service, we have ap- 
propriated money, we have tried to conserve, we have regulated, we 
have done all kinds of things, and yet the net result has been down. 
I think for 21 years the chart has been gradually going down. 
There are many problems there of research that ought to be gotten 
at. There is no villain, I don’t think there is, in the piece of the 
Alaska salmon; there are all kinds of things. It’s funny we haven't 
heard anything today about the sea lion. That is one of the bad ones. 
As far as I know, the sea lion is the only living thing that is good for 
nothing. He can’t do anything. He can only eat fish. 

Mr. Lapp. Too bad we can’t sell it to him. 

The Cuarmman. A fellow testified in Alaska, he said he has been 
fishing 27 years, he must have seen 25,000 sea lions, and he said, 
“You add it up, a hundred pounds of fish a day, 365 days a vear”— 
and he looked up at me and said, “By golly, they eat more fish than we 

can.” He summed up the testimony pretty well. But there are many 
hinge we could do. We have a problem. I think that all of us in 
Congress—I have at least, I know that everyone else has, who has an 
interest in this matter—we have been sadly lacking in research funds. 
We did pass a bill, however, at the last session of C ongress—the last 
Congress, rather—which all of us were on, which is commonly known 
as the Saltonstall bill, but it was a combination of all of us, to take 
30 percent of the funds that are collected from import duties on fish 
and devote them to research programs. Those moneys are now starting 
to come into the Treasury and we will be able to do some research that 
might be beneficial tothe Alaskan salmon matter. We have been sadly 
lacking on it. 

We have had a lot of testimony as to the herring situation, the lack 
of herring in certain areas. 

I do want to announce that in one case our friends across the ocean 
have recently stated at the last conference in Tokyo, that if research 
would prove that any of the salmon they were taking were salmon 
bound for Alaskan waters rather than Asiatic waters, that they would 
be glad to change the line or discuss changing the line, or at least 
move back, so that there would be no question about them taking any 
of our fish. 

They are taking immature fish, there is no argument about that, 
because fishermen here in the audience will tell you that the number 
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of fish per case of the Japanese pack is much greater, in some cases 
double, the normal number of fish that we have in a particular case, 
which would be pretty concrete evidence that they are taking immature 
fish. But they did state to the treaty representatives that met in 
Tokyo that they would be willing to take care of that. However, they 
did say—and I suppose you cannot blame them for this. “We have to 
have some proof that this is what we are doing.” Well, now, the only 
way we can get proot is to go out there and do some more researe hon 
where the salmon go and where they return, or what the story is out 
on the ocean. That has been sadly lacking. 1 ae that we will be 
able in this C ongress to get funds either from the bill we passed or a 
combination of that and direct appropriation to do that job. We have 
to do it swiftly. 

Mr. Lapp. Correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has to be done because as long as Wwe cant come 
to the Japanese with definite proof we are going to have to, IL suppose, 
just talk in general terms with them. 
~ Mr. Lapp. Time is so important. 

The Cuarrman. Time is very important on that feature of it. They 
are about to release some kind of a preliminary survey that they have 
a rough idea where the salmon go in the Pacific, as to areas, but they 
are big, broad, general areas and no one has done the amount of tag 
oing that should be done to know where those fish make the turn. 

Mr. Lapp. Incidentally, Senator, if 1 may bring in another problem 
- the m: wine supply industry, we sort of get a double-barreled dose of 

isthing. The fishermen and the canners get the maximum number 
of fish possible. That is good for us, too, but we have another prob 
lem. in supplies. The Japanese and Canadians and English and Nor 
wegians and the Germans can make wire rope, for example, and sell it 

(his country cheaper than we can domestic-made goods, so you can 
er blame the fishermen for buying the cheapest things possib le 
in such a situation as this. But that is one of the handicaps we have 
in the supply business and one that is making the business less tempt 
Ing to us. 

The Cuarman. I wonder if you will agree with me, because you 
have been around this business a long time, how we can possibly 
handle this whole situation, even with a treaty, which we now have 
with the United States, Canada, and Japan—and Russia should be in 
it—which involves the four nations, how we can possibly have a sound 
approach to our salmon conservation problem unless, if Canada and 
the United States are going to practice conservation and the other 
two parties involved have no conservation at all; surely the Japa- 
nese ought to realize that, for their own good, for the future of 
Asiatic runs. 

Mr. Lapp. Lagree. That is where I think this tripartite commission 
basically is a good thing, but time being important, again, they must 
prove that the things they believe are true in order to convince the 
Japanese that they must do something. As far as we are conce rned, 
we must prove that the Japanese are affecting our Alaskan fisheries. 
We haven't proved that, as I understand it, up to this point. If we 

can prove that, we can enforce action. 

The CuatrMan. Or at least we have a basis which can justify us 
asking them to do a certain number of things. 


72807—56——10 
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Of course, there are a great number of fishermen, possibly some 
here in the room, who will never oe anything other than that the 
Japanese are one of the main causes for the : salmon problem, and prob- 
ably they are right, but we can’t go to the Japanese until we have the 
proof and suggest these things. 

Lam really sort of using you to make this statement, because I think 
the people should know this. 

A second thing—and I think the Congressman will agree with me— 
where we are sadly lacking when we get in this intern: ational field, in 
the tuna field, down off the coast of Peru and C hile where we are going, 
Costa Rica. We have a fish and wildlife service which is a subde- 
partment of another department, and when we deal with other coun- 
tries we are dealing on a cabinet level, a minister of fisheries who can 
sit down and determine policy when he sits down. Our fellows, they 
mean well, but they have no authority whatsoever. So they are beaten 
almost from the start, they have two strikes against them before they 
start, as far as these international treaties go. And that is what is hap- 
pening with respect to some of the tuna. That is probably the reason 
for some of the discrimination off the coast of South America. Ecua- 
dor now is claiming 200 miles and is grabbing our ships for no reason 
at all. 

We did have at one time in the State Department a man at a policy 
level, when Lovett was down there, we put them in, and for some 
reason, the last 3 or 4 or 5 years we have started to lose them. I don’t 
know where they are now. Somebody will go over to a foreign coun- 
try who has no authority at all. And the fishing industry in our 
country is a big industry, when it deals in international problems. We 
just have to have someone on a policy level. Later on I am going to 
voice a proposal that Iam going to make on the whole thing. 

Mr. Lapp. I am certainly glad to hear it. 

The Cuaimman. It is about time. 

Another thing I am sure Thor will be in complete agreement with 
me on, our whole committee is, that when we go to Geneva on these 
trade agreements negotiations with other countries, fish has always 
been an orphan, the stepchild. They will go down there and they 
will start their big dealings in the big products of export and import 
and when they get down and get all tired out, somebody throws a fish 
out in front, and nobody knows where that fish ends up. Here are 
countries coming with fish as the major topic in their minds. And we 
end up usually with no conception at all of the protection of our fish- 
ing industry. So I think there is a great deal to be done in that phase, 
to get someone at a policy level that can sit down and determine it 
and fight for it. 

Fish usually is about, if there is an agenda of 70 products to be 
discussed between 2 countries, I will bet you that fish has been dis- 
cussed in the last 60, when everything else has been decided, then they 
throw that in. And the result has been just what we are ts alking about 
here today. It’s been pretty bad. It reflects in all kinds of industries. 
Then, I say, the amazing paradox, with our domestic consumption 
almost doubled, doubling the demand for fish, new methods for taking 
care of it, it’s gotten to a point where if we don’t protect it we are all 
going to be out of business in this fishing industry. 

Then, the Japanese, of course, do have their problem. One-third 
of their food supply is fish, and they have been kicked out of the 
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Russian waters and they have to be someplace to fish, it’s their protein 
supply. But I think we can do something with them. As you well 
point out in your brief, when we get the facts, then we are justified in 
voing ahead and talking to them, because they have to be sensible 
about this thing or they will find themselves out completely. Right 
now I would be | perfectly willing to shut them off completely until we 
vot ourselves straightened around, but that is probably a drastic 
thing to do. But 1 would be willing to do that right now if this 
continues. 

[ think there are a lot of them in Congress, ‘Thor, who feel 
Ps same way. 

\re there any questions ¢ 

Representative Totterson. Mr. Ladd, you were talking about sup- 
pliers. Do foreign-flag ships of any kind buy supplies from the 
Pacific Marine Supply Co. ? 

“a Lapp. Yes, the y do. 

Representative Torterson. Do they buy very much? 

Mr. Lapp. That is hard to say. Many items they do not buy in the 
United States. 

Representative Totuerson. Is it safe to assume that they buy the 

jority or the vast bulk of their supplies in foreign ports and buy 
nl at our ports what they absolutely have to buy ¢ 
. Lapp. Yes, I think that it is safe to say that. Only what is 
Both to buy at the port of call would they buy in Seattle, for 
mple. 

Representative Totierson. In testimony before our committee this 
year it was stated to the effect that in 1953, which happened to be the 
last year that figures were obtainable, American ships bought over a 

dred million dollars worth of supplies from supply companies in 
the United States. Do vou think that is a fairly accurate figure ? 

Mr. Lapp. It would be pretty hard to say on a national basis, but 

ertainly doesn’t sound out of order; it is certainly not too small, 

wouldn’t think. 

tepresentative TorLerson. It came from one of the supply people 

the east coast. 

Mr. Lapp. I wouldn’t say that was low. 

Be presentative ToLtterson. As to comment about the possibility of 

: Japane se taking our salmon, but we haven’t been able as yet to 

prove it, the comment was made about the low Alaska pack this year, 

e lowest in a great many years. Wasn’t it in that same year that the 

anese catch of salmon in the waters close to Alaska jumped up to 

G0 million salmon from a previous year’s catch of around 3 million 
mon or something like that? 

Mr. Lapp. I think it was in the young twenties. 

The Cuamman. I will give you the figure for the record, Thor, 
because I happen to know it; we went into that. They fished approxi- 
mately 3 years ago, when we had the first count, a little between three 
and four million fish, but that wasn’t unusual, because they were just 
vetting into their gear problem. Last year, the following year was 
some 22 million fish, and it has gone up last year to over 70, 71 
million. 

Representative ToLLEFson. So that there is some basis for the strong 
suspicion on the part of our Alaskan fishermen that maybe the Japs 
are catching our salmon ? 
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Mr. Lapp. That is right. And that is the reason I emphasize and 
keep emphasizing the need for immediate action, at that rate of in- 
crease, from 3 million to 22 million to 70 million fish in 3 years, and 
here we sit with the lowest pack in 46 years. If something isn’t 
done pretty soon, if we don’t know the basis on which we can make 
demands, it is going to be too late. 

The Cyamman. Then, there has been some suggestion, too, we 
talked about them practicing conservation, and of course they claim 
they count the salmon, but I am pretty sure that about half of them 
are not counted—I know the Japanese fairly well—in Japan. 

Mr. Lapp. ‘Too small, probably. 

The Cuamman. Here are some pictures of the sanitary conditions 
aboard the boats. It is just terrible. We will have some testimony 
on these pictures a little later on. There they are pulling the legs off 
the crabs in the tangle nets. Do you think it is possible we might get 
them to have some gear regulations? Or do you think it is adv isable ? 

Mr. Lapp. Why don’t you ask me if you think it would be pleasing 
to all the fishermen in the Puget Sound area 

The CuHairman. Well, all right, I will ask you that. 

Mr. Lapp. Need I answer / 

The CHairMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lapp. Affirmative. 

The CHarrM an. Of course. Iam not sure we should not have some 
labeling, under those sanitary conditions, of everything they ship over 
here. 

Well, thank vou, Mr. Ladd. If there is nothing further you wish 
to present, the record is open for any figures or changes you want to 
put in there. 

(Letter from Mr. Ladd reads as follows:) 

PACIFIC MARINE Suppry Co., 
Neattle 1, Wash., December 9, 1955 
SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Forcian 
Commerce. 

GENTLEMEN: I would like to add two thoughts to my testimony given in per- 
son on Monday, December 5, 1955, at Tacoma, Wash. 

First, that the fishing supply houses in our area have a double-barreled prob- 
lem in respect to imports. Our No. 1 concern is that the fishermen and packers 
produce the maximum quantity and quality of fish, as that is also good for 
suppliers. Therefore, we believe our fishermen should be protected by controls 
on foreign fishing effort and quality (especially Japanese salmon) and, seec- 
ondly, that equalizing tariffs should be placed on the import of foreign fish in 
whatever form—fresh, frozen, or canned. 

Our double problem comes from the many items of gear that are manufactured 
so cheaply in countries such as Japan, Belgium, Germany, Norway, England, 
and even Canada. Important gear such as netting, rope, and wire are offered 
to our fishermen at low prices that are very tempting to them in their curtailed 
fishing position. We appreciate their temptation but are unhappy to be in a 
business where we fight imports from both ends—to consumers of fish and even 
to the fishermen themselves. 

My second point is in reference to the national scope of our problem. Marine 
and fishing suppliers buy the goods we sell from manufacturers all over the 
United States. For example, Seattle suppliers buy millions of dollars of nets 
from New Jersey and Illinois; rope from Massachusetts and New York; wire 
from California and New Jersey; corks from Connecticut ; oars from Louisiana ; 
engines from Wisconsin and Michigan; knives from Colorado; steel from 
Pennsylvania ; paint, tools, and countless other items from all 48 States. There- 
fore, if more imports of fishing gear come in duty free, many manufacturers will 
suffer: and, even more serious to these manufacturers, is that if the Japanese 
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go on expanding their fisheries at their present rate and increase greatly their 
exports to the United States, our fishing industry and its suppliers will be re- 
duced beyond good economic sense. We must not forget our fisheries are a 
prime source of food, especially in wartime and, even more especially, in the 
case of atomic warfare. 
My point for the record is that every district in the United States has an 
interest, both business and personal, in the fisheries import problem. 
Respectfully yours, 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY Co., 
Rosert D. Lapp, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


The CHARMAN. We will now hear from Mr. Barovice. 


STATEMENT OF MIKE BAROVIC, REPRESENTING REFRIGERATED 
FISHING CRAFT—ALASKA FISHERIES 


Mr. Barovic. Senator Magnuson and Mr. Tollefson, I have a very 
brief and short statement to give before this committee that would 
pert Lin, not to the tuna industry, but the salmon industry. 

The Cuamman. Well, I think, of course, you must agree with us 
that this whole fishing situation, tuna and salmon, is affecting directly 
what we are talking about here today. 

Mr. Barovic. There is no question about that, Senator, for 
the simple reason that I have had a very, very definite experience this 
year with the American Stores, which ‘had an option for 4,000 cases 
of red halves, and the minute the Japanese red salmon came on the 
American market our order was canceled due to the fact that they 
bought cheaper from Japan. And that also applied to the pink 
salmon. 

The CuairmMan. Mike, I want to ask you this question. Would you 
think that the average American housewife would take a second 
look inside that can if she saw these pictures ? 

Mr. Barovic. Well, unfortunately, Senator, the American house- 
wife does not know it. I am not blaming the Japanese people too 
much, but Iam ashamed of Americans themselves who will take Japa- 
nese imports in preference to their own products, the tuna that is pro- 
duced under the very same conditions that you have on the photographs 
there in front of you. 

Now, I am here speaking on behalf of my interest in my freezer 
ships and also, to a certain extent, the interests of my associates in these 
enterprises. I happen to be interested in the Pacific Queen and the 
North Star fisheries which we operate strictly in Bi ‘istol Bay and the 
Kodiak area for pinks, and Bristol Bay for reds and kings. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you something right there, it may be 
a little off your testimony, but in Anchorage some - the Bristol Bay 
fishermen came and testified, Truman E mberg, I think you know 
Kmberg, and some of the others, and they said that things were so 
bad up there they thought they were going to have, almost, a relief 
area established, that they had to get “food and everything else. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Barovic. There is no question about that, Senator. Ever since 
the Japanese came into the North Pacific with their fishing—as the 
record shows and proves, which you have, and the Wildlife Service also 
has it—since they began to operate, their catches have constantly 
increased and our catches have constantly decreased in, not only just 
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the Bristol Bay area, but I believe it affects the other parts of Alaska. 
Now, the worst part of the whole deal is that we are confronted 

right today with a situation—and I attended a meeting about 2 months 
ago with the Wildlife Service in Seattle in refernce to their attitude 
and proposals—I will just make a plea to them, if they are going to 
impose the restrictions in the Bristol Bay area as they are anticipating 
imposing it right today, and you are going to see in eda paragraph 
that I am asking them if they will let us known in the middle of 
January as to what regulations are against our freezer ships so we 
will tie them up, because we would not be able to operate and go into 
Alaska this year. 

I tried to talk to the gentleman, Mr. McKernan, and it seems to ne 
that he has taken an attitude that “I have a power of law and I am 
going to regulate and make you like it.” I detest any man who is in 
power, in the service of the people, that would make a statement that 
he is going to impose the regulatory measures onto the oper ators of 
legitimate American business and shove it down our throats whether 
we like it or not. 

Here is what the proposal is, Senator. We operate these ships. on 
one we send 64 men, it’s a combined crew of the Vorth Star, the Pu 
Queen, around 44 men. We take our own @ill- net boats, supplies, 
boarding and rooming our men on our own ship, and we drop the 
anchor, and, natur: ally, we start fishing. Little by little the Wildlife 
Service has seen to it that from the very beginning, when we started 
this new process and method of processing salmon through a brine, 
on exactly the same basis that the tuna industry processes tuna. Nat- 
urally, big canners have resented the entrance of the freezer ship in ito 
the Bristol Bay area because they believe that has been a sanc tuary, 
for years for themselves, and, naturally, they didn’t like it, and T don’ 
know through what source or methods, but thev have begun to cut 
the areas of Bristol Bay into plats, just like an acreage of land. Then 
yen anchor your ships here, and you can’t move without giving the 
Wildlife Service 48 hours’ notice, if you want to move from this area 
to that over there, irrespective of whether the run is up here and there 
isnorun up here at all. 

This year, as IT understand, they intend to propose a limit to the 
fishing, to limit the fishing, to 2 days a week. Just from the expense 
standpoint and economy of the operation, we have 64 men on board 
the boat, Vorth Star, for instance, which I am speaking of, 44 on the 
other 1, it costs us better than $3.50 a day to feed a man, plus all 
the other expenses. Last year they allowed us 3 days, I believe, and 

4 days layoff, and this year they tried to impose the 2 9 days and lay off 
the rest of the week, 5 days. If the Wildlife Service puts these things 
through and puts restrictions into effect I am going to say to them 
that they are going to put approximately $5 million worth of freezer 
ships on the shelf, because I don’t think there is a one of them—I am 
speaking for 2 of them which I am interested in—which will be able 
to go into Alaska this season and operate at all, especially if we are 
forbidden even our movements. 

Now, mind you, we are geared purposely, we invested this money, 
to operate in American waters and as a citizen of the United States, 
and yet they have begun to impose a stronger and stronger restriction 
against our operation. Yet our oper ation is limited. Our one ship 
would carry approximately 200,000 fish, irrespective of the run. When 


, 
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we catch 200,000 fish—and I don’t say that detinitely, but to a differ- 
ential of 5,000 or 10,000 one way or the other—we are through, we 
have to just pick up our gear and crew aboard our boats and come 
back home. The shore plants can catch as many as they want to, | 
mean they have the capacity of handling them. Yet the Wildlife 
Service asked us today to curtail our operation, when we have only 
14 units on one ship and 24 on the other, and we cannot have any 
more, if we decreased them we would be out of business, and they asked 
us to cut our units in two. So I am in here protesting the attitude of 
the present Wildlife Service in Alaska. 

I think what is happening in Alaska is this, that we are sending up 
there men to administer our fisheries in Alaska who are not qualified. 
They are picked politically, not according to their knowledge. That 
ismy personal opinion. This Mr. McKernan came from, I understand, 
the Hawaiian Islands. What does he know about Alaska or this 
regulatory power, what to do or what not to do 4 





| have spent 14 years in commercial fishing, Puget Sound, Cape 
Flattery, around the San Juan Islands, and lots of my friends down 
here, rieht here, have fished in Bristol Bay and Kodiak and False 


Pass and Port Mueller for years ‘aul years and years. 

I can’t see why the United States State Department will favor the 
Japanese because they are afraid they are going to go Communist, at 
my expense, and with my sacrifice alone. Now, we do subsidize the 
farmer to a certain extent. At the same time, why should our invest- 
ments and efforts be sacrificed over the whole United States, on the ped- 
estal whether the Japanese will go Communist or stay on the demo- 
cratic side? I think it is important that they should stay with us, we 
should have them on our side, but I believe something has to be done to 
bring the Japanese people to at least fair play for both of us. I think 
we should see to it that they agree to the understanding that we can both 
maybe live and both exist with each other rather than try to cut each 
other’s throat, which is what it amounts to as of today. 

That is all I have to say, Senator Magnuson and Congressman Tollef- 
son. Here is my brief testimony, I have put it in writing if you wish 
to! lave it. As I see it, we are destroyed unless something is done, and 

he Wildlife Service is definitely investigated to see on what basis they 
are asking and demanding this restriction from us, 

The Cuamman. Up in Alaska we had a lot of testimony from the 
Alaskans that they wanted to take over the control of the fisheries 
in Alaska by an Alaskan commission. I think the Delegate from 
Alaska has a bill in to that effect. Do you have any opinions as to 
that? 

Mr. Barovic. Well, I don’t know what the bill consists of. 

The Cuarrman. It sets up a commission in Alaska to handle the 
problems of the fisheries. 

Mr. Barovic. To administer, to handle the affairs of Alaska ? 

The CHarrman. In fishing matters. 

Mr. Barovic. Would that be something similar to the Halibut 
Commission ? 

The CHairman. No. The Halibut Commission is international, 
of course. 

Mr. Barovic. But, I mean, on the same principle? 

The Cuamman. On the same principle. 
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Mr. Barovic. I think it would be more constructive if they put a 
capable man in there to handle affairs on the Alaska Commission who 
would not be dominated by a certain power that has dominated Alask: 
for years, as you well know, Senator and Mr. Tollefson, that has been 
a dominant power over there, and that did what they wanted to and 
not what was the best for the country. And I think that is a part of 
our trouble in Alaska today. 

The Cuatrman. Didn't the Fish and Wildlife hold some hearings 
on this matter ¢ 

Mr. Barovic. They called a hearing about 2 or 214 months ago, we 
went over to the University of Washington to attend their meeting, 
and I personally was very disgusted with and perturbed with the 
attitude of the gentleman who was presenting their case to us. And 
the reason I am here today is because we have to, now, for instance, 
you speak about what it means to the shipyards from the dollars-and- 
cents standpoint, every one of these freezer ships, in which we did 
pioneer the brine system, Mr. Braskovich over here is one of the first 
men to devise the idea to dry-air freeze and process salmon, and now 
we have a brine system, and we went into terrific expense, we took the 
gamble with the Western Boat Building Co., we put the brine system 
in the Vorth Star and reconverted it to the extent of $675,000, and the 
Pacific Queen. On the other hand, we bought the surplus ship from 
the Government, we paid for the Vorth Star for $108,000, we bought 
the other for $170,000, 1 outfit for 475, another 1 cost us 675 thousand, 
and last season we spent over $50,000 for engine repair, 1 of our gen- 
erators was haywire, so it means that it keeps someone in employment, 
it means keeping the men working the year round, even when the ships 
are laid off. It means that there are happy homes of 140 people, ap- 
proximately, who make a living in these 2 years, who have been going 
to Alaska year after year. 

There are 10 of those freezer ships and, as I say, the approximate 
nominal investment at the present time, it nal, just for reconversion, 
to put them into the freezer ships, I would say conservatively it is 
$5 million if not more, plus each ship takes not less than, oh, I would 
say the smallest one will take around 25 or 26 men—and if I am wrong 
I want someone to correct me from the back here—the majority of 
them, they will take around 40 to 45 men, and the North Star is the 
biggest and she takes about 64 to 65 on her back, ever v year she has 
been going to Alaska, this will be our fifth year of operation. But 
if this order of the Wildlife Service and their attitude that they want 
to impose against us goes through, I can say to you that every one of 
these units, unless they have got their pocket full of money, that they 

can throw away, they will not be able to operate this year. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions? 

Representative Totterson. As I understand your operation, you 
have two ships which go up into a fishing area and anchor there, and 
then you stay there until you have caught your maximum to be han- 
dled by each particular boat ? 

Mr. Barovic. That is right. 

Representative TotiEFson. And if you were operating just 2 days 
a week out of the 7 you would have to feed the men and pay them for 
the other 5 days as well as the 2 you work? 

Mr. Barovic. Definitely. We have a guaranteed wage. A certain 

group of men, now for instance, the deck crew is guaranteed approxi- 
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mately $1,500 for a trip, the fishermen are guaranteed basic pay of 
$250 plus board, room linen, clothes, gear, and everything that goes 
with it. 

Representative TotLerson. You have the type of operation where 
you have to catch your maximum amount of fish 4 
’ Mr. Barovic. And we have developed this type of operation in order 
to be mobile, so if there is nothing in this district and there is plenty 
of fish in the other district, we can move. And just because we devel- 
oped this type of operation, strictly from an economy standpoint, 
well, somebody didn’t like it and they are going to impose this restric- 
tion against us so we can’t move. We might just as well be a shore 
plant, ‘build a plant on the beach. We would be just as well off. 

Representative ToLLerson. You have the type of operation where 
you can’t very well curtail your catch, is that right; otherwise you 
are not going to come out ? 

Mr. Barovic. That is the only type of operation we have. But it 
seems to me they have been cutting us and cutting us until now they 
want to cut further, so if they want to cut me out I would just as soon 
tie the ship on Lake Union and lose 50 thousand, because it will take 
$250,000 just for preseason, guarantee of food and fuel, crew, repair 
of the ship will cost us at least $250—I say that as a minimum. And 
how are you going to gamble that $250,000 not knowing whether the 
Wildlife Service is going to let you fish, what they are going to do to 
you, whether they are going to let you fish 5 days or 2 days or 1 day? 

Representative Totterson. If I had $250,000 I wouldn’t gamble it 
that way. 

Mr. Barovic. If you are in a dancehall you have to dance, Mr. 
Tollefson. 

Representative ToLLterson. I don’t have that much, I don’t have to 
worry about it. I see your problem and I just wanted to ask those 
questions to make it clear for the record, which we hope some other 
people will read back in Washington, D. C. 

The CaHarrMan. It is bad enough not to have $250,000 but it is 
worse to have it and lose it. 

Mr. Barovic. Sometimes the banker, people like him who testified 
awhile ago, they give us that money, you see. 

The CuatrmMan. Getting right down to this, without discussing the 
merits or demerits of the Fish and Wildlife proposals, it all adds up to 
the fact that we are having so much trouble up there with our salmon 
that that is why these proposals are being bandied back and forth, 
isn't that correct ? 

Mr. Barovic. I understand. 

The Cuarrman. And if we could get the whole situation in a healthy 
condition you wouldn’t have to worry about these regulations, they 
could be sensible and you could look toward some st: ability in what 
you could do or not do? 

Mr. Barovic. That is correct. We don’t want to catch all the salmon. 
Naturally we want the salmon to progress and be a stable commodity 
of the economy of our State, not for this year or the next year or the 
next year, but continuously. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Barovice. 

We will now hear from Mr. Petrich. 
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STATEMENT OF HERVEY M. PETRICH, OF THE WESTERN BOAT 
BUILDING CO. 


Mr. Perricu. We appreciate the attention that you have given to 
the shipyards and to the fishermen of Tacoma, Senator. We feel that 
there is a need for this hearing, in order that the injustices and unfair 
practices and unfair competition to our fishing industry may be heard 
about. Due to the heavy importation of foreign seafoods, we find our 
fleets gradually being depleted and our shipy: ards inactive. 

My name is ‘Hervey Petrich, associated with a family organization 
of shipbuilders in this city. We have specialized in the construction of 
fishing vessels for over 45 years. These vessels have entered the fish- 
eries of Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, Oregon, California, and the 
far-flung operations of tuna vessels throughout the world. Of some 10 
or 11 shipyards in Tacoma, there are very few now operating. But 
these shipyards have constructed the majority of the fishing vessels 
used throughout the west coast. 

My testimony here today has to do with the fishing operations of 
the shipbuilders themselves. In no other industry has there been such 
a close relationship between the shipbuilder and the operator of a fish- 
ing vessel. Many of our shipbuilders have been fishermen themselves 
and know well the dangers and the excitement of this occupation, 
Shipbuilders in Tacoma also own fishing vessels, either partially or 
wholly. In our particular case, we have an interest in some 10 dif- 
ferent fishing vessels operating on the west coast of this country. 
We have sent vessels to the east coast, we have tried to develop the 
fisheries of this country, of the different places that are so interesting 
and so important to our entire economy. 

The first effect we felt of this heavy importation of tuna from 
Japan was the abrupt stopping of orders for new vessels. The last 
new fishing vessel that left Tacoma Harbor was in 1952 and that 
vessel has only been operating part time, as it were, due to the many 
tieups of the fishing industry in this phase. It is true, we have been 
building a few small fishing vessels for Alaska. However, we find 
these orders are now stopped for salmon. In fact, 1 shipyard has 2 
of the vessels on their building stocks and they are unable to be sold. 
We phoned we have another vessel of the same type. It cannot be sold. 
There are no orders for even the salmon vessel now. 

At present our company has a large tuna clipper that when com- 
pleted will be valued at some half- million dollars, and that vessel has 
been lying there for over a year without any work being done on it. 
There are no takers, no buyers. It is quite obvious that this lack of in- 
terest in new vessels is apparent, and especially when we see the condi- 
tions found in the fishing industry, especially in tuna. 

Iam sure that the committee has heard of the actual figures concern- 
ing the layup of the fishing fleet in California and the curtailment of 
income to boatowners and to fishermen. This directly affects the Pa- 
cific Northwest in its boatbuilding program and we now find the great 
production of Japanese salmon will also affect the salmon industry. 

Of our fishing vessels, these 10 vessels, half of them have seen serv- 
ice in the United States Navy and Army in World War II. We re- 
ceived a very commendable letter from the Government concerning 
the service of each and every vessel and also allowed them to wear a 
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chevron for each 6 months of operation in the service. Now, we find 
these same vessels idle at the dock, with the chevrons becoming very 
rusty. Why? Because our Government appears to be fostering and 
aiding greater imports of foreign tuna into the country so that our 
own vessels are idle. 

It seems very strange that the enemy we fought not more than 10 
years ago and defe ated are now the ones that are defeating us in the 
battle of economic existence. The industry has conse iously requested 
aid from the Government and there is nothing they have done. The 
tuna remains duty-free and we are told by — administration that a 
quota cannot be placed on this product. We feel, as many others do, 
that a quota of 25 percent of our annual production of tuna should be 
allowed to Japanese fishermen or producers, and no more. If our 
Government will not see fit to place this restriction upon this import, 
then we must go out of business and there will be no more fishing ves- 
sels built and our vessels will either be sold to foreign interests or he 
idle. 

There has been an indication—and I say this as simply an indica- 
tion. L am not making that as a statement—but I can feel the trend 
that is going on throughout the entire country. I have seen certain 
types of corresponde nce from Japan and talked to people from Japan 
who have gone over there to inspect things. Last night we watched 
the mayor of Seattle televise a program in which he told about the 
I see rs of the entire west coast visiting Japan and being wined and 
d. He extolled and told about the industry of the Japanese 
‘a iple and the great shipbuilding plants that were working to full 

due ‘tion, the ‘huge tuna clippers being built over there, 700 tons 
‘“upacity, greater than any tuna clippers we have ever seen on this 
‘oust. But he didn’t say anything about the shipyards in his city that 
were idle, 

| don’t know if vou have seen that program, but there is also an 
indication of the fishing industry that seemed too minor to this part 
of the country. That fishing industry is not concentrated in Califor- 
nia, but we find that we do have tuna canneries in this Pacific North- 
west. It is very important to us also, not only in the building of 
vessels, but also in the canning. The statement was made that the 
mavor of San Diego objected to this particular type of importation 
very strenuously, but there were no other objections from up and down 
the coast, especially in Seattle. 

\s a compensation for that, the Japanese conceded that within a 
period of 2 years they would have this conference held in San Diego. 
Gentlemen, within 2 years I don’t think there will be any more tuna 
boats in San Diego, or we will not be building any here. 

Now, this sort of feeling—I am still calling it a feeling because I 
have nothing to put my finger on, but I think we will find something 
shortly—it appears to me that the State Department is sort of telling 
the Japanese that we will cooperate even further, perhaps we will join 
forces with them. I can’t help but feel that there is something to it, 
and I am asking you, Senator Magnuson, if there is anything to it, 
for Heaven's sakes, come out and tell us in the industry about it. 

The Cuarrman. I might say this, Mr. Petrich, that I share the 
same fears with you about this matter, and they were brought to me 
more vividly than ever before in the last communication I had from 
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the State Department regarding these tuna imports, when they went 
all around the barn to figure out some way to justify their lack of 
action or their lack of support to us to put some quotas on the tuna 
coming in, the fresh and frozen tuna. I share the same fears that you 
have. But I do think that surely the Japanese must re: rg that they 

can’t continue, as I said here earlier this afternoon, on this one-way 
street because they will find themselves in a position where there will 
be some drastic action taken pretty soon if this isn’t cleared up. But I 
do share your fears. 

I must say that the ways of the State Department are sometimes 
amazing to me. I don’t know. Sometimes it is hard to find out 
what they are thinking. But in this particular case they have con- 
stantly resisted our attempts to do anything about this situation, 
This is the one industry, as I point out again, the one industry that is 
being put on the chopping block, as it were, the auction block, to 
some sort of appeasement to the Japanese. I don’t think it is fair, just 
like you. 

Mr. Perricu. Senator, what can this committee do in respect to 
these findings’ Is there any recourse we have? Can Congress do 
anything / 

The Cuamman. Congress can direct them. Last year, the last ses- 
sion before this, we had the question of the tariff on tuna put up and 
we lost it in the Senate by four votes. We can use as much pressure, 
influence, or whatever you wish to call it, on the State Department 
to see if they willact. By the time the tuna people would go through 
the long, cumbersome procedure of the Tariff Commisison, which you 
are somewhat familiar with, I think we will all be dead. And right 
now, as you know, the whole tuna fleet is tied up. I think the value 
of things such as this is to again bring out on the table and bring it as 
forcefully as we know how to the attention, not only of our colleagues 
in the Senate and the House, but to the State Department itself, the 
real necessity for doing something about this as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Perricn. Certainly, Senator, I hope there is time, but I must 
tell you— 

The Cuairman. Their present attitude, and their latest communi- 
cation to me was no later than 3 weeks ago when we were down at 
San Pedro holding the hearings, we finally got this statement, both 
as to albacore and nonalbacore. 

Representative Totterson. I might add a thought there, that the 
case isn't entirely hopeless. In the 82d Congress the House : approved 
a tariff measure which placed a quota on imports of tuna and increased 
the amount of tariff. The Senator had just mentioned that in the 
Jast year the vote in the Senate only failed by four votes. So the case 
isn't entirely hopeless. 

The CuarrmMan. I think we have an opportunity, particularly now, 
and we are doing all we know how to bring this to the attention of 
the American people. I don’t think there is an American who knew 
this story as well as I know it now, and you people here, you people 
in the audience know it, who knew it, who would hesitate for 1 minute 
to put a quota on that free flow of fresh frozen tuna into the United 
States, if they could see the plight of the tuna people. 

Mr. Perricn. I won’t say much more about tuna, because I do think 
that you have reams of testimony concerning this. However, I would 
like to bring out another point. 
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The CuatrMan. One of the reasons we are here today is, I think 
there are very few people in this area who do realize the effect of this 
tuna situation upon the employment in this area, it is a direct change 
in employment here, and the effect which you have testified to brie tly 
here in your statement, the effect of the plight of the salmon fisher 
men, how it has affected the whole shipbuilding and marine picture 
in Puget Sound. 

Mr. Perricu. Might I say one thing about the salmon. They talk 
about free trade between Japan and ourselves. I think that is a 
very commendable thing along certain lines we are talking about. 
However, 3 years ago, when we found a surplus of salmon on our 
hands and could not sell it, an associate was in Japan trying to sell 
it to the Japanese because the price was favorable over there. How- 
ever, they found they could not import it into Japan because of a 
licensing provision, we would not grant a license to an American fish- 
erman to export from this country to Japan any salmon to sell on 
their m: arket. 

The Ciuamrman. Would you think this was a fair two-way deal that 
ihe State Department should agree to; to call a meeting in San Pedro 
about this tuna problem—the State Department was represented there, 
and they told the people that were coming there that you should not 
discuss quotas or tariffs at this meeting, you should discuss marketing 
and advertising, and the testimony down there was that they were 
completely gagged by the State Department representatives. And 
secondly, the Japanese consul in Los Angeles will tell you, if you go 
to him and say, “Now, we have several cases of bluefin’—that is much 
more valuable in Japan than it is here, because of certain reasons 
if one of our tuna clippers has an extra amount of bluefin they want 
to ship to Japan they can’t get a license. Would you say that was 
the same situation ? 

Mr. Perricu. The same situation we have in salmon. 

The CHatrmMan. That is what brought it to our mind. They won't 
allow us to ship anything in, but they want a free, one-way street to 
ship everything in here. 

Mr. Perrici. In the operation of our vessels in South American 
waters we find certain misunderstandings down there and it seems to 
he traceable right back to our State Department. Many of you have 
heard of the experience of the vessel called the Arctic Maid, I believe 
it was, which was fishing off the shores of some of the South American 
countries and which was well outside the 3-mile limit when the coast 
guard of that particular country came in and fired on them, and gentle- 
men, they fired to kill. In facet, they almost killed an American. Now, 
if that is the kind of protection that we have when we say that 3 
mules is the international law, it seems to me that our State Depart- 
ment should have enough guts and enough know-how to send a few 
squadrons of airplanes down there to protect that ship. But they 
didn’t do it. In fact, I understand they were thrown in a dirty jail 
down there and st: ived there for 2 or 3 days. It is not very com- 
mendable for the reput: ition of Americans. 

I am going to put this thing forward—I don’t know a thing about 
it, but it seems to me perhaps there might be a reason for a change in 
this so-called 3-mile limit. It seems to me that the 3-mile limit was 
established because that was the r ange of a medieval cannon, which 
could only shoot 3 miles, and that is where they made the line. 
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The Cuatrman. That is a long-standing legal argument, but you 
know what the countries in South America are now saying to us, 
“Well, we though that you established a precedent when you went out 
to get oil, and why c: ant we go out that far?” But that is no excuse, 
because fishing rights have alw: ays been, the high seas have always been 
inviolate, and some of these incidents are, of course, just unconscion- 
able, particularly with Equador or Peru. 

Mr. Perricn. Senator, we have taken steps that may possibly honor 
that particular statement of theirs by sending our vessels down. and 

taking certain licenses that allow us to be within their limits, to come 
into their ports. 

The CyatrMan. Don’t they also want you to take one of their 
nationals into the business ¢ 

Mr. Perricu. No; they don’t; they do not. 

The Carman. They don’t care ? 

Mr. Perricn. And we are going to go along with this thing until 
our State Department or our Government says, “We will protect you 
out there.” 

The CuHatrmMan. Those are matters, of course, specific matters we 
can really do something about. I mean they are matters we can grab 
quickly, but this broad one isa different one. 

Go ahead, Mr. Petrich. 

Mr. Perricu. That particular point, I think, is something we all 
know very little about, but for heaven’s sakes, it the State Dep: urtment 
has anything on it, let us know about it, let us know where we stand 
with these countries. Let us build up our reputations as Americans 
again. 

Representative Totterson. Are you talking about this 3-mile-limit 
jurisdiction / 

Mr. Perricu. I am talking about where we stand on that particular 
phase. 

Representative Totierson. The high-seas fisheries? 

Mr. Perricu. High-seas fisheries. Is there a definite policy ‘set up 
by our State Department that we have to go outside of 3 miles or do 

we have to go outside 200 miles? 

Representative ToLterson. It is a problem that has existed over the 
years. I see Mr. Al Davis sitting in the back of the room. Back in 
1947-48 he had this same problem to contend with when he went down 
there fishing. I do know that discussions are being had on the inter- 
national level with other countries dealing with this 3-mile limit, 10- 
mile limit, 12-mile limit, 200-mile limit. That problem is confronting 
our fishery people, nw ularly down in South America. What the 
policy is, I don’t know. I don’t believe there is a policy. I think it is 
perhaps in the process of being determined. But [ think you can rest 
assured that the Members of Congress, at least from the Pacific coast, 
have complained to the State Department many times about the treat- 
ment that has been accorded our fishermen in South American 
countries. 

Mr. Perricu. That about sums up my testimony, gentlemen, and 
T just w: to repeat that we do think that a quota should be estab- 
lished for Japanese imports of tuna, and I think we should start very 
soon about the salmon imports also, at the same time. They haven't 


been exporting too much yet, but I think they are going to be getting 
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to the point where they are going to be sending quite a-bit of salmon 
to us. All we want to know is for you to let us know what our stand 
ic on these fisheries throughout the world and let us get back to the 
standard that we think we deserve in the world. 

In passing, I was just reading over an old poem last night called 
Old Ironsides. It so happened that this law student, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, heard that the old frigate, Constitution, was going to be torn 
anart. He said, “Tear her tattered ensign down. Long has it waved 
on high.” He says, “The harpies of the shore shall pluck the eagle 
of the sea.” Well, his poem stopped the tearing down of the Consti- 
tution. Let’s hope that you will keep the American fishing fleet on 
the seas. 

The CHatmrMan. I will assure you that we will do what we can. As 
far as I am concerned, that is one of the purposes of trying to, as 
I say, bring all this matter up on the table, so we will know where we 
stand, and I am sure if people in America would know all the facts 
in this case that we would have their united support. 

Mr. Johansen, we will hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE JOHANSEN, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION 


Mr. Jomansen. I think we are at least fortunate in having a chance 
o air our difficulties and our complaints before your committee, be- 
cause you have a wide experience in this field, you have a personal 
interest, and you also have a pretty good position on the committee, 
Senator Magnuson, being the chairman, to do something about it. 
I think I can say the same thing for Thor Tollefson, whom I have 
discussed fishing problems with for a number of years. He is a rank 
ing member on the Fisheries Committee in the House. 

The CuatrrmMan. That is why I invited him to come here. 

Mr. Jomansen. He has a very good understanding of these prob- 
lens. And we have some real problems. I am not going to go into 
ull of the facets because I filed a brief already on the Japanese deal 
with your committee, and we discussed most of these problems pertain- 
ing to the ills or the troubles we have today. I just want to, so to 

<, wind up some of the things we have left. 

The CuatrMan. Now, George, perhaps we can help you here. You 
are more familiar, of course, with the salmon situation than the tuna 
situation ? 

Mr. JomANSEN. Yes. 

The CuairMan. But you are familiar with that also? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We had, as you know, the lowest pack in 46 years 
in Alaska this year. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

_ The Cuarrman. Despite the fact that we have passed a lot of laws 
in the past, we have spent a lot of money on so-called conservation and 
we have tried to put all these things together in an effort to have a 
perpetual supply of salmon, of that rich food which is known as sal- 
mon, in that big industry for the whole area, the Alaska salmon run 
has continuously gone down, that is, the catch, for over 21 years, for 
over a 21-year period the chart is continually getting lower. 
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I think there are many facets to this problem. Let’s take the first 
one. What do you think is the position of the Japanese in affecting 
this situation ¢ 

Mr. Jouansen. Well, I have stated already before your committee 
that I think there are reasonable grounds for us to believe that some 
of our salmon are being taken by the Japanese. My personal position 
is that, in the case of the salmon, which is a fish that spawns in our 
rivers and Jakes, there should be no offshore fishing or high seas 
fisheries. 

The Cuaimman. In other words, you have always believed, and the 
people you are associated with, th: at as long as we are taking the sal- 
mon only in their streams when they come back to spawn, that is the 
way we operate, that is the way we think is in the best interest of con- 
serving the salmon, that there should be a prohibition on the high seas 
of fishing salmon? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Absolutely, because of the fact that if you take 
salmon on the high seas you are taking immature salmon, you are 
not getting the good of the product that you are fishing for. You 
will have to take twice as many salmon as you would if you were 
taking salmon anywhere near maturity. You cannot control your 
conservation by taking it on the high seas. The only way you can 
control your conservation is when the salmon comes in close to shore 
and is ready to enter the place where he is going to spawn. 


The Cuamman. And there is no question but what the Japanese 
are taking immature salmon, whether they be Asian salmon or salmon 


hound for Alaska ? 

Mr. Jouansen. The best answer to that can be had by examiming 
the records of our own Fish and Wildlife Service. They fished last 
year with some of the same mesh sizes of nets that is ‘used by the 
Japanese, and I saw salmon there in a laboratory just the other day 
that was probably running around 12 to 14 inches long. That is 
le finitely immature salmon. I think that, using the gear, the mesh 
size that was used by the Japanese, from 414- to 5- “inch mesh, in 
contrast to, for ex: unple, Bristol Bay, of 514-inch, they were bound to 
cet immature salmon, and I think the catch of so much per case, 
every thing shows that fact. 

The Craman. We are trying to conserve the fisheries in the 
north Pacific so that we wouldn’t—at least, we hoped we wouldn't 
get in this position. And we regulate our gear, net size; don't we ! 

Mr. JoHansen. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. =e strictly regulate our gear, the gear of our 
fishermen, and the Japanese have no regulation that I abe of at 
all: is that correct ? 

Mr. Jonansen. To my knowledge, there is no regulations for their 
fishing, either as to gear or as to fishing time or anything else. In 
other words, under the treaty, we have no control west of the 175th 
a 

The Craman. Is it your best opinion, Mr. Johansen, that, as i 
is my opinion, I am going to ask you if you agree with me, I can’t 
see how in the world. we can have conservation of the north Pacific 
fisheries, with us doing what we are doing to conserve, and letting 
them run hog wild or free around the ocean. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think, and I say this in all honesty and sincerity, 
I believe that regardless of what they are willing to do or not to do 
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at the present time, before this thing is over, if we are going to have 
any salmon at all, there has to be a prohibition on offshore fisheries 
for salmon, because you cannot regulate it, you cannot control it, 
you have no power to enforce your conservation hen ause they are out 
~ ‘re on the feeding grounds destroyi ing the salmon before the ry should 
be ts aken. 

The CuarrMan. What are some of the other factors you think have 
caused this condition ? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Well, several. I think that some of the troubles 
that we have in the fishing industry today can be ascribed directly 
to labor and fishermen who have neglected to do, as other groups have 
done, to take care of their own affairs in Congress. We have been 
pretty slack in voicing our opinion and saying the things that we feel 
should be said and having something done. 

For example, we are at the present time located in the Department 
of the Interior, and in that Department, I think I can truthfully 
say that the fisheries are pretty near at the bottom of the heap. They 
have a good many things in that Department. We are pretty well 
at the bottom. By the time we get up through all of these layers of 
ge vernmental redt: ape that you have in these various governmental 
departments, up to a point where we can have something to say about 
p jlicy, our voice is definitely not heard because we haven't people at 
the top of these departments who make their living from fisheries or 

a result of them or are interested in fisheries. We have people there 
a io are interested in other things besides fisheries who are actually 
making policy for the fisheries. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isn’t it also true, and I have found this on many 
occasions, that if we are going to do something about this, say, the 
broad problem of North Pacific fisheries, we have to have men at a 
level in our Government, a policy level or a level high enough to 
sit on an equal basis with the people of other countries in determining 
these agreements ¢ 

Mr. Jonansen. I think that is definitely true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whom do we send, for instance, to these confer- 
ences? We send somebody from the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
he is accompanied by somebody from the State De partment who is 
down, he is perhaps a subhead of a subsection or something of that 
kind. 

Mr. Jonansen. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. To deal with cabinet people from other countries. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I think, Senator Magnuson, that one of the things 
that would materially help our fisheries, and I have talked to you 
about fisheries for a good many years, I have talked to Thor Tollefson 
for a good many years, I am concerned — the outlook of today, it 
is not good, and I think that before we can get any real chance 
or any real bearing on the situation, we are going to have to create a 
department of fisheries, where a fishery board, by whatever name you 
may like to eall it 

Representative TotLerson. You mean something outside the De- 
partment of the Interior, outside the Department of Commerce ? 

a JOHANSEN. That is right. I think we ought to transfer the 
fisheries, 
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The Cuamman. What I intend to do and what I wanted to say here 
today, after listening, I want to ask you if you might agree with Mr. 
Johansen and myself, as well as any of the other people who will have 
had something to say when we are through the hearing here today on 
the Alaskan situation alone, with all we have done, we will have wit- 
nesses who testified that the Fish and Wildlife aren't doing the right 
kind of a job, performing the right kind of service, we will have wit- 
nesses who testified that there is some trouble with the Japanese, we 
will have political fights going on in Alaska as between traps and no 
traps, we will have bills in Congress from the Delegate from Alaska 
and from other people to take over the fisheries by an Alaskan com- 
mission, and we have fights between the herring people and the s salmon 
people, and we have the question of reduction plants. Nobody is 
aiid with the policy level, the policy level that is working in the 
State Department, or in the Interior Department, and with all this, the 
whole thing is just going down, down, down, down. Tuna boats are 
tied up. Alaskan pack gone. I think it is high time, and I intend 
to do this, as chairman of this Fisheries Committee, as soon as I get 
back there, and I hope I will get some support from everybody else. 
I think the importance of fisheries in this country, its future, is such 
that it is high time we treated it like we treated some other affairs. 
We have a Civil Aeronautics Board that runs the air industry. We 
have an Interstate Commerce Commission that speaks for the trans- 
portation industry. We have an FCC that speaks for the radio and 
television industry. 

I think it is high time we put fisheries in its proper place and I want 
to introduce a bill which will set up a fisheries commission, an inde- 
pendent fisheries commission that will establish a fisheries policy for 
the United States definite and certain so that everybody in the coun- 
try knows what it is, other countries know what it will be, and see if 
we can’t get it on a high level and remove it a little bit from this con- 
stant year-to-year political maneuvering and other things that put it 
in such a dok aia: 

And that affects the Tacoma shipyards, too. Then we will know 
where to go. Mr. Petrich, you will have some stability, in knowing 
what the regulations are going to be, some rules of the game. I think 
we will have raised fisheries way up to a high level in this country. 

And we need to give them the amount of money they need. 

Representative Totrerson. What is the value of the Alaskan salmon 
pack ¢ 

The CyHatrman. Do you agree in a general way? I have not 
thought out all the details. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I agree with vou a hundred percent on a proposal 
of that kind, on legislation of that kind. 

The Cnairman. I am speaking in general. There may be a lot of 
things we will have to change. 

Mr. JomaNsen. Our union has already discussed a lot of things 
in that regard and I have talked to other groups and we have come 
to a point where we see this as our only salvation. We are not at 
a policy level in Washington and you know it. We are not even 
heard. We ‘ee to get a place where we can make ourselves heard. 
This fishing industry is so important to not only local residents here 
and in Alaska but as a national food item we cannot afford to let it go 
overboard, and I believe the only way we are going to save it is to 
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get into a position in Washington where we can at least help make 
policy. Otherwise we are just not going to be in it. 

The Cuamrman. We have never had a national fishing policy, have 
we, I mean a national policy for fisheries? . 

I was going to bring up the crab situation, but I believe our time 
is getting short, the hour is getting a little too late. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is out of my jurisdiction. 

The Cuarrman. Generally it is about the same story on that, too? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes; it is. 

The Cuamman. What are some of the other facets you think are 
developing up there that need to be taken care of, to take care of 
this matter 4 

Mr. JonaNnseN. I definitely believe this, Senator Magnuson, I have 
criticized the Fish and Wildlife at times on some of their proposals, 
I have criticized them because of the fact that most of the time they 
have said, “Let’s cut out another day and let’s cut out some more 
gear.” There has been a curtailment of fishing time and gear. When 
we examine the records we find that that is not the solution or an 
answer, because our industry is still declining. I think we must at- 
tack the whole problem, not just one part of the problem. Certainly 
we have to let enough fish go in to escape, and if it is necessary we 
want to cut fishing time and we want to cut gear, but we want to 
see some results of this cutting, we don’t want to forever cut if we 
cannot operate any longer. Therefore, in connection with cutting 
fishing time and gear, you have to have a research program going 
that will study your conditions as they exist in the lakes and the 
rivers, your predator control system, your enforcements and every- 
thing else that goes with it, and unless you go into a complete pro- 
gram there is no use to have any program at all. That is going to 
take—— 

The CuarrmMan. Well, the truth of the matter is that we have had 
all these regulations, we have ‘caused all this trouble and all this 
argument about them, and we have just gone down? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

The CuHatrmMan. So there is no place we can go but up? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. It is about high time we had a change, I think, 
and started to try something else. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Well, I think one of the first things is to create a 
Department where the fishermen and those who make their living in 
the fishing industry can be heard and voice their views and go on 
from there. I believe that is, in short, the most important single item 
I can think of at this moment. 

Representative Totterson. Would that department have jurisdic- 
tion over sports fisheries as well as commercial fisheries ? 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. Well, you know, I have been so busy trying to make 
a living I haven’t had time to do any sports fishing, but I don’t know 
much about sports, to be truthful on it, and I would rather say that 
you will still have a Game Department, I suppose, within the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Jonansen. And I think that the commercial fisheries, after 
all, those are the fisheries that create the jobs, make an income pos- 
sible, make a living possible, and I think that perhaps for once, let’s 
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eet them in a place where we don’t mix them up with anything 
ese, 


The Cuatrman. We hope to help sports fishing by this, because it 


will just create a better, stable fishing situation, and sure that will 
be a part of it, that is going to be taken care of, we want to have all 
the sports fishing we can. I suppose, though, that you, Mr. Johan- 
sen wouldn’t want to look at a salmon in another way, it would be 
like a postman who takes a walk when he hi is a holiday. 

Bepresentats ve Totterson. There have been efforts in the past to 


separate the sport ts-fishing aspects of the matter from the commer- 
cial fishery aspects in the Department of the Interior. 

Che Cuamman, And send it back to Congress. 

Repre sentative ToLtLerson. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. Frankly, I don’t think I am qualified to say any- 
thing one way or another on sports fishing. I don’t know. W e, of 
course, ave mainly interested in taking care of the commercial fish- 
eres, 

Now, you mentioned something about the Department of Commerce. 
I am not in favor of this at this time. I know the tuna people have 
lately advocated a certain approach. But I can’t see where you would 
be in any different position in that department than you were in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Representative Totterson. Wasn’t it over there once before? 

The CHamrman. It was there once before and then we took it out, 
and then we had it in the Commission of Fisheries and then we created 
Fish and Wildlife, and none of it has done much, if any, good. 

Mr. JonHansen. No. 

The Cuarrman. The results haven’t been there, that is the answer 
to it, and I think that we have every justification, regardless of what 
people may say, to try something, set up something new, because no 
one can show any good results the w ay it has been going. 

Mr. JowHansen. That is right. In the Department of Commerce, 
we still would be on the bottom, we still would not be heard any 
more than we have been so far. 

I would like to say this, that I am going to San Francisco and we 
are going to have a meeting down there December 15 where we hope 
to get a representative from the tuna industr y and from the salmon 
industry, both industries, together. I have been advocating such a 
meeting for quite a while. I think we are going to get one on Decem- 
ber 15 and I hope that in this meeting we can come to an agreement 
amongst ourselves along the lines that Senator Magnuson mentioned, 
creating new legislation for a new department. 

The Cuarrman. I would think that would be very desirable, be- 
cause, not to coin a phrase, but you are all in the same boat. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything to add, to say that has 
not been said here todaay about the tuna problem ? 

Mr. Jonansen. No. I think that if there is anything that has been 
left unsaid by the tuna people I wouldn’t know what it is. I have a 
file of papers that thick [indicating] and I can’t think of anything 
to add in addition to what they have already said, and still they have 
not accomplished any results. There again, I think, that just proves 
that we have to do something different than we have done in the past. 
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The CuarrMan. Let me ask you one other question. Has all this 
caused a lack of interest on the part of new people or sons of fishermen 
0! people who are associated, wanting to vet into the fishy 9 came / 
It isnot ina healthy condition, is it? 

Mir. Jouansen. No. I can answer you this way 

Che Cuamman. There is not much attraction, is there, for people 
to go into it, the way things are? 

Viv. Jonansen. No. We find that we have been steadily curtailed 


[am talking about our own unlon—due to the curtailments, we are out 
approximately 2,000 jobs now in 2 years, and we look for further cur 
tailments. And there is not much interest in an industry that 1s on 


the downgrade and I think that we have to start to work to get 
back up. 

Phe CHarMan. Of course, as you point out, there are many facets 
to this thine, both the salmon and tuna, but there is one specific thine 
that is immediate with the tuna industry and that is this unconscion- 
able, unlimited flow, without tariif or without any restriction of fresh, 
frozen tuna from Japan. 

Mr. Jonansen. Well, I was at the meeting with you that we had 
3 years ago down on the waterfront, you remember 4 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. Joransen. And we discussed, and a brief was presented to you 
at that time from the draggers, a very excellent brief indeed, and it 
showed just what this Importation was doing to the dragging indus- 
try at that time, to the marine trollers, and we felt strongly and you 
said at that time that perhaps a tariff would not be easy to get, but 
perhaps we could accomplish something along in the line of a limita- 
tion, a quota. And I am still of the opinion that our best bet is the 
quota system instead of a tariff. 

The CuamrMan. We pretty near got the tariff, but we had the opposi- 
tion there again of the State Department—this is not true of Just 
this one, it is true of all of them, they have been the same way, and 
at the last minute they defeated us in the Senate because they called 
for a rolleall—and ironically the Senator from California was the 
one who called for the rolleall, otherwise we would have passed it 
inthe Senate. The House Ways and Means Committee have had this 
matter up on many occasions, where these bills originate, and every 
time the State Department has been down there on top of them, I 
don’t care which one, it has been all of them. I think that something 
immediate should be done about that matter. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. We are going to be in the same position in the 
salmon industry. 

_ The Craiman. Don’t you think that the salmon industry—I can 
just see this, we know what’s happened to the tuna industry, but I 
can see the salmon industry going the same way. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

The Crrarrman. Every sign. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think we are losing our raw material and on top 
of that we are going to lose our markets as well. We will be even 
worse off than the tuna people unless we do something. 

Che Cnamman. Thank you, George. I appreciate your coming 
here. 

The last witness today will be Mr. Martinis who represents the 
Purse Seine Vessel Owners Association. 
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We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Martinis. 
Mr. Marrinis. Thank you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL MARTINIS, JR., PURSE SEINE VESSEL 
OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Martinis. My name is Paul Martinis, Jr. I have been making 
the fishing trip to Alaska since 1941. One year we were not able 
to go north because of the proximity of the Japanese forces and I 
inissed going North while serving in the United States Navy. My 
father has been making the trip since 1917. 

The Japanese have come out with some conflicting reports during 
this past season. Near the end of their season it was published that 
they caught 75 million salmon. At the International North Pacific 
Fisheries ( cise tnilih meeting they came out with a report they caught 
41 million salmon. 

I believe we should take a lesson in diplomacy and negotiations from 
them. So effective was their propaganda that they had many people 
believing our salmon failures were not even partly a result of their 
fishery. They say they fished no closer than within 7° longitude of 
the area from which the »y agreed to abstain, and that a major ity of their 
catch was taken much farther to the westward. Granted this were 
rhe it is still no indication our fish do not travel westward also. The 

Japanese are not to be trusted, just as we found out on December 7, 
1941. Our relatives and friends have shed their blood and lost their 
lives to defeat the very nation which is now helping to destroy one of 
the great natural resources of our country. 

Since the start of the Japanese fishery in the Nothern Pacific, the 
salmon runs to the southwestward Alaska areas have diminished to an 
alarming extent. We would not claim the Japs were at fault if it 
were not for t - fact that the runs have decreased in proportion to the 
increase in the Japanese salmon catch. 

We caught this year, and proportionately in the past few years, 
considerable number of salmon that bore scars about the gills which 
clearly indicated the fish had escaped from a gill net. There can be 
no doubt these markings are from Japanese gill nets. 

We believe immature chum and red salmon are being taken by them. 
When salmon go 2 or 3 times more to the case than known mature fish 
clo, there can be no doubt the fish are immature. Catching these small 
salmon gives them 2 or 3 cracks at any 1 cycle of fish. We believe also 
the Japs are catching immature salmon destined for Puget Sound. 

We do not blame the Japs alone for the situation that has arisen. 
They are merely taking advantage of the shortcomings of the treaty. 
The treaty should have ¢ ontained a d: amper to limit the Jap catch until 
an extensive research program could be completed. 

Prior to the completion of negotiations and ratification of the treaty 
an organized opposition was being developed. It was going along 
nicely until the “Red baiting” and smear campaigns taking place at 
that time caused canners and our association to drop out for fear of 
being associated with persons or organizations with “pink” reputa- 
tions. 

The Japanese claim they will not increase the size of their fleet, but 
this is no guaranty they will not catch more salmon. They are c: atch- 
ing too many now to sustain their own and American yields. We be- 
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lieve at least a 50 percent reduction in their catch should be established 
until the parent streams of the fish could be determined. No time 
should be lost in carrying on an extensive tagging program. Cur- 
tuilment of Jap catches are a must—even if a renegotiation of the 
treaty is necessar y. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service should lose no time 

| protecting the streams and spawning grounds to guarantee the 
dam ite escapement of spawning stocks and at the same time provide 
complete harvest of available commercial stocks. 

[ do not criticize any conservation measure as such, but I do eriti- 
cize some of the methods which the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
used. I use, for an example, one order in the northeastern district of 
the Alaska Peninsula, where they have closed an area of over 800 
squi ire miles in order to pass fish through one type fishery into what 
they termed “the relatively safe waters of Bristol B: ay” where a more 
intense fishery is carried on in and around the rivers. This closure 

ias resulted in a loss to the industry of more than 100,000 chum salmon 
which could be, and have been in the past harvested in this area. Con- 
trol of the fishery is no excuse because the law must be obeyed by all 
types of gear. 

They have been lax in their enforcement on almost all of the smaller 
streams in Alaska. So lax, in fact, that they have had to close entire 
areas in order to rebuild certain runs. The only streams that have 
built up to any economic value, even in the closed areas, are the ones 
on which a fulltime stream guard is employed. We would like to 
recommend more expenditures for stream guards of unquestionable 
character and a full knowledge of regular and special closed seasons 
be given them. 

This year, when we were preparing to fish in the Kiutka Bary 
area for pinks and chums the Fish and Wildlife Service man told us 
he was to keep special track of our boats. When we informed him 
that we were not the only boats in that area and that some of the 
other boats could bear some watching, he told us he trusted the others 
implicitly and that they would not even think of fishing in the closed 
areas. When a small two-man boat fishes, and out of necessity uses 
a small net, it could not be expected that where there are no guards the 
little jitney would stay away from the mouths of streams. It is the 
only place he can catch any fish. Were there guards alert day and 
night on these streams with full equipment for apprehension of vio- 
lators, I believe the situation in the Alaska pink fishery would improve. 

The Cuairman. Do you believe, as Mr. Johansen suggested, if we 
are going to make any attempt or hope to achieve general conservation 
n the North Pacific on our whole salmon matter, that we must pro- 
hibit fishing on the high seas ? 

Mr. Martinis. Well, I believe there are certain limitations on that. 
They have to be prohibited outside, or they have to be prohibited in 
the areas where we know they feed. 

The Cnamrman. Yes. Well, I meant salmon. 

Mr. Martinis. Where they are immature. 

The Cuamrman. I meant salmon fishing on the high seas, not nec- 
essurily other types of fish. 

Mr. Martinis. That is what I had reference to, too, but I believe 
there are some parts of the high seas where the fish can be h: arvested 
as mature fish. They are not immature fish all over the high seas 
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The Cuamman. But until we find that out, we had better be careful. 

Mr. Martinis. That is right. We have to put a stop to it. 

Representative ToLtterson. How many cases of salmon would 57 
million salmon produce / 

Mr. Martinis. Well, there you are running into something. You 
have to know the size of the fish. 

Representative ToLtterson. How many salmon were in the 2.5 
million cases that were produced, in salmon ? 

The CH: \InMAN. There is somebody back there that knows. 

A Vorcr. Four million. 

The Cuatrman. Four million cases. 

Representative ToLttEerson. As against our 214 million cases caught 
Jast year? 

The Voice. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Would you say, with 4 million cases stacked up 
over there, somebody is going to do something to get them into this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Marrrnis. It is being done already, from what I understand. 

The CHairman. In competition to us? 

Mr. Martinis. Well, I don’t think the competition factor has so 
much to do with it as their catching our fish. We can get back as long 
as we have the raw product to work with. I think we can compete 
with their salmon any day. 

The Cuarrman. As long as they don’t take our fish / 

Mr. Marrinis. That is right. We believe also that the Japs are 
catching immature salmon destined for Puget Sound. 

The Cuarrman. Right there, Iam a little curious about that state- 
ment. I don’t say it isn’t correct, but I wish you would explain, where 
would they be getting those which would be headed for Puget Sound? 

Mr. Marrinis. They might be heading out from Puget Sound, too. 

I don’t believe they are catching the 2-year fish, but the ry are catching 
the 4- and 5-year fish. It could be headed both w Uys. 

Just recently there was an article in the paper where chum salmon 
were tagged and released into Puget Sound and recovered from the 
north end of Vancouver Island, which showed they had followed, 
traveled, several hundred miles in those 2 weeks, following just the 
normal Japanese current that flows into the Gulf of — 

The CuHarrman. You think maybe they go into the Japanese cur- 
rent when they get out into the ocean ? 

Mr. Marrrnis. I believe they do. They could very easily. 

The CnatrmMan. But, in any event, you ‘will agree with me, it’s high 
time we had some research on this so we know what we are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Martinis. Very definitely, and some very comprehensive 
research. 

The CHarman. And we can’t talk to the Japanese until we have 
some real basis of facts. 

Mr. Martinis. Although I can see no conservation to it, they have 
outlawed drum seines and these power blocks in the southeast Alaska 
area. This has resulted in many boats not being able to fish in the 
southeast Alaska area, they are not able to leave the sound and fish 
during that early season up there, and also it has stopped many of the 
Alaskan boats from purchasing blocks which are manufactured right 
down here on Puget Sound. 
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The Cuarrman. In any event, all these things they have been doing, 
all these controversies back and forth, have been to no avail 

Mr. Martinis. That is right. 

The CuairMan. We are just steadily going downward all the time ? 

Mr. Martinis. No results. 

The CHarman. No results. 

Mr. Marrrinis. Also these power block and drum seiners can use 
smaller crews, and many of the boats are having trouble finding crews 
because of the lack of fish, and they have kicked them out of that one 
area, and then it is just that much more of a hardship to them. 

As you all no doubt know, there is an intense competition for salmon 
between fishermen and canners alike. As the quantity of fish decreases, 
the competition increases. While I make no charges, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is playing favorites—there can be no doubt the pack- 
ers would try to use their influence to gain regulations favorable to 
them. 

The American fishermen are being asked in effect to subsidize the 
Jap fishery with the imports on their market and the catching of North 
American reared salmon. The State Department is using the excuse 
that it is necessary the Japs be allowed to export large quantities of 
their fishery products to this country in order that other of our indus- 
tries might benefit by exporting their goods to Japan. These other 
industries are not being annihilated, as are the American fishermen. 
[t would be better if the United States would restrict the Jap salmon 

hery and simply subsidize the Japs with Federal funds—that every- 
one might bear part of the burden instead of making the American 

hermen carry the whole load and go out of business. That way, the 
ones reaping the benefits would be made to pay their fair share. 

Phe CHainMan. Thank you, Mr. Martinis. 

Mr. Marriis. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The CuairMan. First of all, 1 want to say that I appreciate all the 
witnesses who came here today and gave us the benefit of their advice 
on the very important matter as it affects not only the shipbuilding 
here in Tacoma but as it affects the whole economy of the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, and all the things that apply to the fishing industry. 

[ am also sure that I express the appreciaiton of Congressman 
Tollefson who also has an important part to play in this matter, be- 
cause he is the ranking member of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

[ think all of us are going back to Washington with a clear concep- 
tion of what this problem is all about. Certainly I am going back 
with a conception that, in the first place, unless something is done for 
the tuna industry immediately, I think 1 more year and it will be 
practically obliterated. I think it’s directly due to Japanese imports. 
It is almost criminal the way the State Department completely ignores 
the fact that despite the basis of free trade, or world trade, there was 
never any intention on the part of anyone in Congress or any admin- 
istration—and most State Departments appear to be oblivious of 
this—that we attempt to pursue the will-o’-the-wisp of complete free 
trade in the world to the extent that it is going to obliterae American 
industry, whichit is doing to the tuna industry. 

Secondly, many problems arise out of the salmon matter in Alaska. 
Congressman Tollefson will tell you most congressional investigations 
have almost always a villain in the piece, I think there is one in the 
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tuna situation, but this Alaskan matter is a combination of all kinds of 
things, many of which, I think, must be tackled immediately because, 
as the witnesses well expressed here, I can see signs of the Alaskan 
salmon industry and the salmon industry in the whole Pacifie North- 
west—I am speaking of the commercial aspects of it—rapidly going 
downhill to the extent we might find ourselves completely out of that 
picture. There again, the Japanese situation has been taking place 
whereby the question of their methods of fishing, their exports to the 
United States on many things—I have some pictures, I don’t know 
whether anyone can see them on their television screen, but here are 
some of the conditions under which the Japanese are fishing, they are 
conditions which are so filthy that 1 don’t think any American house- 
wife would even want to buy a can of any Japanese product if she 
knew how they fished. There are several pictures here. They are 
allthesame. That isa typical Japanese fish boat. 

There is the question of Fish and Wildlife Service problems. All 
in all, our fishermen in Alaska have no stability. They have to go 
from year to year not knowing what is going to happen to them the 
next year. It has caused a situation in the dustry where no boats 
have been built anyplace. Tacoma was the world center of fishine- 
eraft construction; it is now completely out of the picture. It seems 
to have no future any more for the young people of America. No one 
seems to want to try and look forward to an occupation of uncertainty 
such as now exists in the fishing industry. I think it is time we did 
many, many things about it. 

We have had the problem of treaties with other countries in which 
we do not have anyone at a policy level or never have had, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in Washington to represent this great industry. We are 
being flooded with imports, too, of fillets and ground fish only because 
when we negotiate with other countries, on ‘the level of the fishing 
industry, there seems to be no one who can stand up and speak for it. 
It’s become sort of an orphan, a stepehild. 

We do hope to be able to go back to Washington and see if we can’t 
lend a hand to the solution of some of these problems. As I said here 
previously, I am intending to introduce legislation that I hope will 
put together a lot of these loose ends and give us a national fisheries 
policy and give us a commission to administer it that will have some 
standing not only domestically but also in the international field. 

The thing has become serious, serious as far as the tuna people 
are concerned, serious as far as the whole salmon industry is concerned, 
and surely serious to many, many industries in this area that rely upon 
this big fishing economic activity to exist themselv es. 

We have heard witnesses in Al: aska, in Seattle, in San Francisco, 
and in the heart of the tuna industry, in San Pedro, and we are hold- 
ing the hearing up here today because we realize here the vital effect 
that this whole: thing has had’ upon the Tacoma shipbuilding industry. 
I am hopeful we can be helpful in the matter. We can’t do it all. 
There are many things that need to be done by the departments of 
Government. But it is a matter that we are going to get right at as 
soon as we can. 

I must say that on many of these things we have tried in the past 
to accomplish some of them. Sometimes we march up the hill two 
steps but we always seem to get pushed back again. It is a matter 
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chat sometimes is disappointing and frustrating when we try to do 
what’s right. But I am sure that the result of these hearings will be 
that they have accomplished at least one thing, put on the table some 
of the things that have been happening. As I said before, I think if 
the people of the United States would understand exactly the tuna 
problem, the salmon problem, as we understand it here today, we 
would have their wholehearted support, not only in putting a quota 
on tunafish, but in doing all these things, in getting the money neces- 
sary to rehabilitate the Alaska salmon industry. 

With that, the hearings are closed. Thank you all very much. 
Applause. | 

(By order of the chairman, the following is copied into this record 
from documents submitted to the committee :) 


OLYMPIA, WASH., December 5, 1955. 
itor WARREN C. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I certainly hope that the hearing to be held in 
Tacoma regarding the importation of foreign tuna, salmon, crab, and other 
seafoods will point the way to a solution of a vicious situation which seriously 
affects both labor and the business interests of Washington. 

Our American fishermen, our boatbuilders, and allied suppliers are a factor 
in the economy of our State and adoption of a fair and reasonable program 
will not only benefit them, but benefit the people of Washington, 

Please accept my kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
IXMMETT T. ANDERSON, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE SAGSTAD SHIPYARDS, SEATTLE, WASH. 
DECLINE OF COMMERCIAL BOATBUILDING IN PACIFIC COAST SHIPYARDS 


lburing World War II there was a tremendous demand for both fresh and 
canned fish, but due to the lack of fishing vessels and manpower, the fishing 
industry was restricted. Therefore, during the years 1944 to 1948 the small- 
hoat building industry was busily engaged in replacement of fishing vessels 
purchased by the Government for use during World War II, and a good per- 
centage of the building was also attributable to the demand and growth of the 
fishing industry. The bulk of this construction consisted of vessels varying in 
size from 32 to 80 feet in length. Modernization and maintenance of the existing 
fleet continued on a basis equal to new construction. 

Since the year 1950 the small-boat building and related industries as well as 
the fishing industry have noted a steady decline. Several factors are respon- 
sible for the decrease in the net return from fish receipts to the boatowners, and 
the continued rise in new construction and repair rates due to increased costs 
of labor and materials. The trend during this period for new construction and 
repairs was to develop a boat which was adaptable for all the fisheries. This 
was necessary due to the fact that the boatowner was unable to derive enough 
revenue from any one fishery. The continued rise in foreign competition 
for American fish markets has contributed to the overall decline of fishing reve- 
nue, Which in turn has affected the boatbuilding industry. The only type of 
new construction in this area, at the present time, is a minimum amount of small 
salmon gill netters and seiners. If the fisherman or boatowner could realize a 
fair amount of revenue each season, it would be possible for him to maintain 
his existirig boat in good repair, and possibly consider a replacement. 
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J. M. MARTINAC SHIPBUILDING CorP., 
Tacoma, Wash., December 5, 1955. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Warren G. Magnuson.) 

GENTLEMEN: The boatyards of the Puget Sound area, while small businesses 
individually, as an industry represents a sizable employer of labor, a large buyer 
of materials, and are an important factor in times of national emergency. 

During the World War II the small shipyards in Tacoma alone turned out a 
total of 103 vessels for the United States Navy and Army. A representative 
from the Seattle boatyards is here to give testimony for that area, and the com- 
bination of the two figures represents a sizable contribution to the defense effort 
during World War II. 

However, the lifeblood of the small shipyards is not normally defense con 
tracts. The yards came into being 35 and 40 years ago to supply the needs of the 
west coast fishing industry—an industry that has expanded as the entire Nation 
has grown in economic strength and in population. By way of supplying the 
fishing industry with the most modern and up-to-date fishing vessels found ny 
where in the world, the boatbuilding industry was able to retain skilled crafts 
men and to maintain modern plants containing adequate facilities as to ma 
chinery, methods of construction and engineering know-how. In 1941 when the 
entire Nation was plunged into full-scale war, these plants were ready with 
skilled mechanics, engineering experience, and up-to-date plants to take on the 
job of delivering to the Armed Forces the desperately needed minesweepers, 
submarine chasers, escort craft, patrol craft, cargo vessels, landing craft, tugs 
and many other types of vessels, all needed for a maximum war effort. 

When World War II ended in 1945, the yards again turned to their main and 
basie livelihood, the fishing industry stretching from Alaska to California 
Speaking for the Tacoma yards, a total of seven yards were actively building 
tuna clippers for the southern California tuna-fishing industry. These yards 
employed approximately 600 skilled ship construction mechanics. Four other 
yards in the Tacoma area were engaged in the construction of fishing vessels 
for the salmon industry in this country and Alaska. From 1945 to 1951 over 
100 fishing boats were delivered from Tacoma yards, representing a total dollar 
value of $19 million. Over two-thirds of this amount was spent locally for labor 
and materials. 

In 1951 the Nation was faced with the Korean crisis and again the yards 
in Tacoma were ready to construct vessels for the United States Navy and other 
branches of the \rmed Forces. They were ready when needed because up to 
1951 the fishing industry was in a healthy state and not faced with ruinous 
competition from abroad, competition from countries whose standard of living 
is vastly lower than the one enjoyed in this country. During the Korean crisis 
and the 2 years following (the years 1951 to 1955), the Tacoma shipyards turned 
out 67 vessels for the Navy, Army, and Air Force, totaling approximately $34 
million. 

I do not want to convey the idea or thought that the employees and owners of 
these vards were not grateful for the defense contracts which were won through 
competitive bidding. We were indeed happy to have the work and also glad 
we could serve in the time of need. 

Now the defense contracts are all but ended and the future appears to hold 
very little in this direction. We are ready now to return to our basic business, 
the fishing industry. However, we are faced with a new situation—a situation 
wherein the fishing industry no longer is expanding its fishing fleet. It is no 
longer, in fact, even replacing its losses due te obsolescense and the natural 
hazards of the sea. This is a remarkable condition, in view of the fact that 
domestic consumption of fish products is continually increasing. 

How can this be? We are losing our markets to foreign competition, countries 
with fantastically low labor rates and standards of living that are allowed to 
bring their products to this country duty free, with no restrictions as to quan- 
tity. The tuna industry alone has lost approximately 70 percent of its market 
to foreign imports. 

We are now losing our skilled craftsmen who must of necessity seek other 
employment. These are skilled men, men who have worked at their trade for 
30 to 35 years. The skills they possess are not quickly attained and are not 
found in any other industry. No other product of industry remotely resembles 
a boat. At the present time there are only 3 active yards in Tacoma with a 
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total payroll of 350 men. Within 4 months the number of men employed will be 
approximately 150. 

We feel we are more entitled to a fair share of American industry. Further- 
more, these yards will not be ready should another national emergency arise. 
The present international picture would not seem to preclude this possibility. 
However, we are not warmongers. We do not want to survive if it takes a 
world conflagration to do so. 

We think we can survive if foreign countries are given 25 percent of the 
American market, a market developed by United States citizens and with United 
States dollars. This we feel would permit the fishing industry to remain in a 
reasonably healthy state. 

In the interests of maintaining the yards in a healthy state if needed for an 
emergency, we would like a fair share of whatever defense work is available. 
All areas in this country do not enjoy the high wages the people on the western 
slopes enjoy. We are asking for a percentage of bid differential so that we are 
competing with other sections of the country on an equal basis, no more and 
no less. From a military point of view, this would seem to be sound, as dispersal! 
of supply facilities is always of paramount importance in event of attack. 

In closing, we are requesting that this committee do two things: 

1. Permit our fishing industry to survice. 

2. Permit yards in this area to compete for defense contracts on an equal 
basis with other yards throughout the country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. M. Martrnac SHIPBUILDING CorP., 
J. S. Martinac, President. 


TACOMA BOATBUILDING Co., LN¢ 
Tacoma, Wash., December 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, chairman.) 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to submit for inclusion in the record this summary 
our activities beginning with military vessels constructed during World War I! 
and ending October 31, 1955. 

During World War II Tacoma Boatbuilding Co., Ine., constructed 22 new 
military vessels and 6 commercial fishing vessels. When military construction 
ended early in 1945, Tacoma Boat had already launched a progressive program 
of commercial fishing vessel construction. 

From early 1945 through 1951, Tacoma Boat built, launched, and completed 
54 commercial fishing vessels ranging from 45 feet to 144 feet in length. Most 
of these were from 56 to 85 feet in length and 12 were tuna vessels over 100 
feet in length. 

When the tuna clipper market died in 1951, Tacoma Boat was fortunate to have 
been called upon by the Bureau of Ships, United States Navy, once again to enter 
into construction of military vessels, first on negotiated contracts and later 
as a successful bidder on competitive invitations. 

Since that time Tacoma Boat has delivered a total of 22 boats and/or ships 
the United States Navy. These range in size from 57-foot minesweepers to 
178-foot minsweepers, and in the figures are included 6 Q-type 63-foot patrol 
boats destined for the United States Army but built under contract with the 
Bureau of Ships, United States Navy. Tacoma Buat will complete delivery of its 
military vessels during March of 1956 and has no commitments for new con- 
struction beyond that time. 

Records suffered some damage during a disastrous fire which struck Tacoma 
Boatbuilding Co. in August of 1951 but those remaining intact verify the fact 
that repairs and/or conversions were accomplished on over 1,100 military, 
Government-owned other than military and commercial vessels in the years 
since 1941, 

The operation of this plant in Tacoma has been continuous since its inception 
and during the period covered herein it has contributed in excess of $33 million 
to the economy of this community. 

Yours very truly, 
TACOMA BOATBUILDING Co., INC., 
By A. Strom, President. 
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PETERSON BOATBUILDING Co., 
Tacoma, Wash, November 28, 1955, 
TACOMA SHIPYARD ASSOCIATION, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to bring to your attention the situation we find our- 
selves in at the present time, both as a boatowner and shipyard operator, due to 
the lack of proper protection from foreign imports on fish, especially salmon and 
tuna, in both duty and quota limitations. 

During the period of August 1940 to August 1951, the following fishing vessels 
were constructed in our yard: 1 troller, 1 combination dragger and _ seiner, 
4 purse seiners, 7 combination sardine and tuna boats, 1 tuna sein boat, 7 tuna 
clippers. 

Since that time the fishing industry has worsened so rapidly that no one is 
having any fishing vessels built, and vessels that have been lost or destroyed are 
not being replaced. 

Whereas we formerly employed approximately 100 men, we now have only 1 
man on production work, doing maintenance work at the present time. 

Furthermore, having a part interest in a tuna clipper and being the sole 
owner of two purse seiners, we wish to state that these boats have been operating 
ata loss, 

We assure you that if these industries are not given sufficient protection along 
the lines above referred to, not only ourselves, but the entire industry will be 
forced out of business. 

We trust that this information gives you a true picture of our present condi- 
tion, as well as our viewpoints concerning same. 

Sincerely, 
PETERSON Boat BuILpIne Co., 
By L. M. McLorInan. 


KAZULIN-COLE SHIPBUILDING Corp., 
Tacoma, Wash., November 30, 1955. 
To Senate Committee Investigating Effect of Imported Tuna on American Boat 
Building and Fishing Industry: 

The Kazulin-Cole Shipbuilding Corp. started in business in Tacoma, Wash., 
in the year 1946. It was primarily engaged in the construction of large fishing 
vessels and some smaller type craft. That until the year 1950-51 there was suf- 
ficient jobs to be had. That many boats were being built in this area, which we 
were either building ourselves or subcontracting with other builders in the area 
working on their construction. That our force of workmen reached 50 to 60 
men. 

That in the year 1950-51 the influx of imported tuna was felt immediately in 
this area. Owners canceled orders for new fishing boats; boats that had been 
commenced were stopped, with the result that it was necessary for us alone to dis- 
charge our 50 or 60 men almost immediately. That fishing-boat keels are still in 
some yards in the area waiting completion. That there are no tuna boats being 
built in the Tacoma area today. That this is an extreme condition inasmuch as 
this area is the hub of the fishing-boat industry. 

Another situation which is crucial to the shipbuilding industry in this area is 
on Government construction. We have bid on Government boats when the 
tishing-boat industry collapsed and we found that in nearly all our bids we 
were close to the lowest, but the bids were always being awarded to eastern 
and southern yards. An investigation of this situation will reveal that the 
wages paid in such yards are approximately 30 percent lower than the wages 
paid on the west coast, which results in the bids almost invariably being awarded 
to the east and southern coasts. That the Government should take into con- 
sideration this wage differential before awarding the Government work. This, 
in itself, would be of great assistance to a major industry that is struggling for 
survival. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KAZULIN-COLE SHIPBUILDING Corp., 
sy M. Kazunin, President. 
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SEATTLE SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCKING CorP., 
Seattle, Wash., December 5, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

DEAR Sir: I have been requested, along with many other members of the boat- 
building and fishing industries, to issue a statement reflecting the present con 
ditions of said industries. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned that minimized attention has been and is 
being given to domestic affairs which are our present-day and the immediate- 
future problems, and that while countries such as Japan and other foreign nations 
recognize and are rapidly expanding their fleets, our own industries are being 
hamstrung by legislation, lack of protective legislation, treaties, quotas, tariff- 
free importations, restrictions, so-called Conservation programs, and many other 
dreams which have occurred to the theorists during the past 20 vears and have 
stopped the practical men and recognized students at the scrimmage line. They 
get thrown for a loss every time the theorists and economists assemble. 

One great assistance to all American industry would be passage of the 
Bricker amendment to end treaty law overriding the Constitution, and insure 
that laws can only be enacted by legislative bodies. 

The fishing industry was hard hit this past season and needed repairs and 
contemplated new construction will again, for lack of working capital, have to 
be postponed or canceled entirely. Whereas, in the past, shipyards would assist 
the private owners in financing their needs, some of us find Ourselves in dire 
need. This is due in our case to the Navy holdup of moneys rightfully due us 

The guaranty of MSO-446 ended December 31, 1954; the guaranty period of 
MSQO—-H7 ended August 25, 1955. 

Contract Nobs-2832, effective July 11, 1951, under article 6, guaranty period, 
states, “There shall be a guaranty period for each vessel consisting of the 6 
months immediately following the date of its preliminary acceptance " 

MSO-446 was preliminarily accepted June 380, 1954. The contractor received 
no communications in regard to said vessel until August 18, 1955, 1314 months 
after preliminary acceptance, at which time the alleged work had been per 
formed by the Long Beach Naval Shipyard in the sum of $8,541. These items 
were maintenance and change-order items not contractor responsible. 

On September 6, 1955, the contractor wrote the Chief, Bureau of Ships, via 
Supships, Seattle, stating contractor’s contentions. To date, not even al 
acknowledgement of receipt of contractor's letter has been received by con- 
tractor. 

On September 10 the contractor wrote the local Supervisor of Shipbuilding, 
United State Navy, requesting payment of retentions held by the Navy (both 
legal and illegal). No acknowledgment has been received by the contractor of 
this and others letters. 

Acknowledgement has been received (August 9, 1955, Nobs 28382, 115A0 serial 
155-216), whereby it is stated that the increase in taxes imposed (effective 
January 1, 1954) by the Federal Insurance Contributions Act is not recognized 
by the Navy as a direct tax on the employer, and reimbursement was denied. 

The undersigned contractor has hundreds of thousands of dollars now heing 
withheld. Change orders and field orders are not adjudicated, claims presented 
have not been acknowledged. 

‘he problems the builders had in building the steel tugboats which Congress 
investigated some months ago have in the minesweeper program been ex- 
panded, compounded, and refined to a degree that the continuous harrassment 
of the contractors, plus the deliberate attempt to defraud and financially impose 
conditions upon the contractor by the arbitrary, vapricious, and the willful ac- 
tions and instructions of men who are protected by civil service or some other 
hocus-pocus on their jobs to such an extent that they become the policymakers 
With the evident purpose of the elimination of small-business firms, in con- 
formance with, and the performance of abolishing private industry is worthy of 
and should result in further investigating by the proper committees of Congress 
of their actions. 

Interpretations have been made of articles in the contract which violate all 
principles of written words and intent. Repudiations have been made of state- 
ments made to the contractors in their various meetings held with the Bu 
reaw’s representatives after the contracctors have accepted their words in good 
faith, performed the work, and expended their capital for labor and material. 

Equitable recompense has in many such cases been denied. 
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In the MSO 519 request for proposals to build 3 minesweepers, the Bureau 
submitted invitations to 19 firms; only 18 of the 19 submitted proposals. We 

re 1 of the 6 who did not. 

Lake Union Drydock Co. has carried claims resulting from their performance 
in the minesweeper program to the appeal board. Their claim is 2 years old 
und they do not know when action will be taken. 

If a like delay is facing every contractor who has participated in the small 


el: - 


wat defense program, then many of them, including ourselves, will be fore 


ut of business and the United States of America will be the sufferer if need of 
w-how and facilities should again be required. 


Resne tfully, 


hair 1 
i 
SEATTLE SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCKING CorpP., 
R. B. Bivins, 


Necretary-Treasurer and 


Vanag 


PuGcer SOUND GILLNETTERS ASSOCTATION, 
Hverett, Wash, 
itor WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

An alarming situation has developed on the western coastal areas of Wash- 
ington State and British Columbia, also in Alaska in that of 5 species of sal- 
mon to frequent waters of Washington on odd numbered years, all 5 have failed 
to materialize into normal expected numbers and the American catch figures 
should well bear this fact out when compiled at ending of this year. 

Sixty-five million salmon have already been taken by the Japanese in waters 
adjacent to the 175th meridian, many of which were immature, as it required 
~1 or more to fill 1 ease of canned salmon. 

In comparison, only 12 or less are required to fill the same type of case when 
eaught under American jurisdiction and regulations; therefore, it becomes only 
safe to assume the vast Japanese take will already effect not only this 1955 
cyele of salmon runs, but will have great bearing on the next 2 years runs 
of salmon as their size alone clearly indicates extreme premature catches of 
salmon only 2 years old and some less. Sockeye salmon reach maturity when 
4 years old and only the pinks or humpback salmon are mature when 2 years 
old. 

Much could be stated requiring vast space and time. However, it can be quite 
briefly summed up in this following statement: Either a quota should be placed 
upon what the Japanese can take from these ocean salmon stocks, or a shorter 
time to take them in under strict surveillance, or a new line of demarkation 
imposed to prevent the Japanese from working upon the nursery feeding stocks 
of salmon in waters so close to coastal areas of Alaska and British Columbia. 

Salmon is one of Washington State’s greatest resources and in the behalf 
of these salmon, and the interests of citizens in this State, and the vast member- 
ship of the Puget Sound Gillnetters Association, we request quick action on 
the part of the United States Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
selected from the United States Senate to remedy this situation before further 
harm is done to this valuable resource. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for anything you may be able to do toward some sound 
solution for this severe problem, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
JOE Burrows, President. 


PUGET SOUND GILLNETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
Everett, Wash., December 5, 1958. 
Re Midocean Fishery of Salmon by Japan. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The membership of the Puget Sound Gillnetters Association are on record 
strongly opposed to the taking of salmon by the Japanese as presently conducted 
for the following reasons: 

1. That it is common knowledge about 70 million salmon were taken from 
waters adjacent to the 175th meridian by the Japanese this year of 1955. 

2. That it is also a fact many of these salmon were taken premature for it took 
an average of 21 salmon thus caught to pack a case of 48 half-pound tins. 
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3. As compared to the aforementioned, it takes an average of 12 salmon caught 
by American fishermen to pack the same sized case. 

t. This, then, would clearly indicate proof of immature size and t 
about the following questions: 

(a) Where do these Juapanese-caught salmon spawn ? 

(b) Why do our fishermen report Inany of the salmon already do bear mesh 

ks about their bodies when it is clearly indicated they have been there for 
metime’? (Japanese gill net.) 

(c) Why did Alaska, British Columbia, and Was 

lure on 1955 salmon runs in view of this large take 

(d@) Why are American commercial fishermen faced 

vation while this seemingly uncontrolled 

es on for months at a time while an aver 

itly allowed for most districts in Alaska for Am 

(ce) When American commercial fishermen are never permit 

sh in gill nets than 5% inches, why, then, are the Japanese using 

if mesh and who is policing this fishery in the first place? 
f) If these Japanese-caught salmon only weigh an average of 8% pound per 
fish compared to the American average of 645 pounds per fish, where then is there 
concept of conservation involved at all in this relentless fishery ? 

(he membership of. the Puget Sound Gillnetters Association wishes to know 
just when and how soon this midocean salmon fishery is going to be policed and 
by whom, meantime just who is giving out the catch figures and are the Ameri- 
can fishermen ready to accept only the Japanese figures for amount of salmon 
they are taking. 

The American gill-net fishermen are not ready to accept these figures and we 
wish to request a strict policing of this ocean fishery and we further wish to 
request a drastic curtailment be placed upon this midocean salmon fishery in 
the hopes of preservation to the salmon runs of Alaska, British Columbia, and 
Washington State. 

The Puget Sound Gillnetters Association membership of Washington, com- 
prised of more than 600 men and boats, have repeatedly gone on record strongly 
opposed to any 7-day-per-week salmon fishery being permitted in Washington 
waters, or offshore waters as well as all inner waters of the Puget Sound and 
this should tend to prove our position substantially as sincerely concerned 
relative to the preservation of all salmon runs. 

Much remains to yet be accomplished in our home waters where today thou- 
sands of salmon and other seafood important to our Nation’s food supply is 
being dealt a death blow by pulp liquors and other deadly pollutants being 
dumped unrestrictedly into our salt and fresh waters. This can be corrected 
and most certainly should be soon, for millions of fingerling salmon die yearly 
as a result of the aforementioned, as also do many mature salmon. 

Meantime our American commercial fishermen are faced with unemploy- 
ment as a result of these aforementioned facts and we petition our authorities 
responsible and in charge of our fisheries programs to expend an all-out effort 
at correcting these matters as quickly as possible. 


hence brings 


JOE Burrows, President. 
EDWARD G. BERG. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
CARPENTERS’ UNION, No. 470, 
Tacoma, Wash., December 5, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: In 5 years the impact of Japanese competition on 
our unprotected tuna and salmon industry has virtually wiped out the con- 
struction of fishing boats in Tacoma yards. 

Once the source of employment of hundreds of highly skilled shipwrights, 
these men are now being forced out of their jobs and are compelled to find work 
elsewhere. 

The loss is serious. Not only does it deprive this port of a highly important 
industry, but it will cripple our national defense effort in the construction of 
that type of naval craft where skilled shipyard workers play an important part. 

Our training system will come to a halt, and once the source of apprentices 
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has dried up, trained men in the shipbuilding industry will require years to 
replace. 

Since it has been the policy of the Federal Government to safeguard American 
workers against ruinous competition of cheap foreign labor—and none is more 
destructive than that which now faces us—we urgently ask for some degree of 
protection, that the tuna and salmon, and its companion industry, the building 
of fishing boats, may survive. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARPENTERS, UNION, No. 470, 
Wo. C. RAVE, 
Business Representative 


TACOMA BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
tion. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator: 

The Tacoma Building and Construction Trades Council is on record to support 
the position of the Tacoma Metal Trades Council, as prepared and presented in 
behalf of labor by Mr. John Starke. 

It is our further position that the shipbuilding industry is vital not only to 
the economy of Tacoma but to the defense and well-being of our Nation when 
unemployed. 

The closest field to shipbuilding is found in the construction industry. Permit 
us, with regard to the latter industry, to point out that regardless of the amount 
of spending by the Government on our military bases on installations, which 
have caused our best year since 1952, we still have many skilled workers unem- 
ployed, so work opportunities are very limited. 

Furthermore, the skills required at the shipyards, although similar in a sense, 
does not permit an individual to transfer into the construction industry economi- 
eally until certain transformations and adaptations are accomplished by the 
individual. 

We urge the committee to give prompt and their utmost consideration to this 
very serious problem which is most vital to the principles involved but equally 
so to the balance of our community and our Nation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

VERNIE REED, Director. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT, 
Tacoma, WASH., December 2, 1955. 
METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

GENTLEMEN : The following are average monthly employment and annual pay- 
roll data for the ship and boat building industry in Pierce County which you 
requested yesterday. We do not have comprehensive data for the calendar year 
1946, but that year and even part of 1947, were heavily influenced by the windup 
of World War II steel shipbuilding activity. Final transfer of the Todd Ship- 
yard and facility was not effected until about midyear of 1947; therefore, the 
average monthly employment and payroll data are high. 
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Average 
monthly 
employment 


Annual 
payroll 


605 
436 
299 
320 
449 
YOU 
842 
é 683 
10 months average (preliminary) ---- : 631 


For the year 1955 we have actual data through the first quarter only. The 
average monthly employment was computed from our preliminary estimates 
through October, but should be very close. We did not attempt to estimate 
payroll, but first quarter data are—average employment 704, payroll $1,039,908. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. HarrRINGTon, Manager, 
By THoMaAs L. PEMBERTON, 
Local Area Analyst. 














